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edited  by  c.  dinoley.  all  ^i^at  could  survive  their  conquered  enemies,  |  Their  architecture  was  grand,  solemn,  and  im- 

'  r  whom  they  wished  to  annihilate  the  least ! posing.  Thebes,  which*  was  the  capital  of  the 

J  Course  of  Lectures  on  Music ^  delivered  before  traces.  Hence,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  country,  and  the  residence  of  the  kings — distin- 
the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  In-  anything  respecting  the  antiquity,  or  perfec- iguishcd  by  the  magnificence  of  her  buildings 
stitule.  By  W.  lucuo.  tion  in  music,  of  the  more  civilized  eastern  na-  and  pyramids,  which  are  still  in  existence— cod- 

lecture  II  — CONCLUDED  tioos,  who  Struggled  under  the  yoke  of  Rome —  tains  yet  many  representations  of  feasts,  where, 

Many  of  the  historians  and  poets  of  antiqni-  barbarity  and  pride  were  so  long  the  ter- 1  to  the  abundance  which  reigneth  at  them,  were 

tv,  refer  the  origin  of  vocal  music  to  the  fea- 1  •  r  .  ,  •  n  u  the  pleasures  of  music,  u^ich  was  rer- 

ttered  tribe.  They  appreciated  their  power '  the  various  facts  which  I  have  formed  on  various  spiles  of  instruments,  both 

and  their  influence,  and,  charmed  with  their  is  no  ^lence  or  art  which  ,  wind  and  stringed.  Champollion  re  ates  m  his 

notes,  their  souls  rendered  them  homage ;  they  “  greater  antiquity.  ,  researches,  the  description  of  the  catacomb  of 

thought  it  only  necessary  to  listen  to  thecaiv'  Perhaps  the  time  is  drawing  near,  when  f  harps,  representing  a  ver>-  cruel  scene,  filling 
tivating  tones  of  the  nightingale,  during  one  ofi  'he  veil,  which  has  hidden  so  many  interesting  the  heart  with  horror;  yet  he  says  it  is  a  pic- 
the  pure  and  beautiful  mornings  of  spring,  or  'acts  from  our  view,  shall  be  rent  asunder.—  <»> re  of  great  beauty.  Opposite  to  the  terrible 
during  one  of  the  delicious  evenings  of  Lm-  The  last  war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  f  scene  of  massacre,  are  the  figures  of  two  harp 
mer;  theysawthetearsof  joy  iteausedtobe  "’hich,  though  it  sacrificed  her  thousands  of  P'ayeTS  on  the  harp,  representing  a  scene  of 
shed  by  those,whose  sorrow,  captivity,  or  exile,  human  victims,  and  spread  desolation  in  a  con-  "  orship,  m  which  thd  musicians  chant  the 
it  alleviated,  and  to  whose  minds  it  recalled,  in  i  siderable  part  of  Europe,  may  be  the  darkness,  |  praises  of  the  divinity.  The  attitudes  of  the 
foreign  climes,  their  friends,  and  their  sweet  i  "  hich  always  precedes  a  bright  day.  Already :  harpers  are  easy,  and  their  hands  appear  to 
homp  Certainly  men  must  have  learned  have  books  and  manuscripts  been  discovered,  nm  over  the  strings  exactly  as  those  of  the 
from  the  natural  concerts  of  birds,  to  modify  i  ''  *^hin  the  citadels  and  libraries  of  the  Mussel- !  players  of  the  present  day.  The  haips  are 
their  voices  in  an  agreeable  and  melodious  "'cn,  which  have  arrested  the  alteni  ion  of  the  decorated  with  a  taste  and  elegance  which  our 
manner.  whole  literary  world.  France,  loo,  which  has*  most  renowned  modeni  niakers  would  not  di^ 

Instrumental  music  has  been  traced  to  the  “'"ays  stood  prominent  as  the  protectress  of  j  “''ow,  although  we  live  in  a  time  wdip  this 
rustling  of  the  w  ind  among  leaves,  and  reeds,  seience  and  theart.«,  has  sent  some  of  her  mosumslrument  has  become  fashionable,  and  is  more 
and  the  hummiii"  of  insects.  The  reeds  search  for  everything,  which  regarded  for  its  beauty  of  decorations,  than  even 

the  banks  of  the  Nile,  gave  the  rise  to  wind  in-  i  ^mild  throw  more  light  on  the  history  of  that '  for  its  musical  perfection.  ,  .  ,  . 

^trllmpnts  according  to  some  historians*  but  interesting  country — which  seems  to  have  been  ■  ^ne  of  these  harps  has  no  less  than  tWTnty- 

Clare  thev  liadrweilV  mus^^^^^  'he  accomplishments  of  which  the  civilized:  ones  have,  except  pedals.  This,  indeed,  is  sur- 

The  Hebrew^s  consecrated  it  to  the  divinity  •' "^®rld  can  boast.  Atone  lime,  this  country  con- fprising,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
and  the  Greeks,  honoring  it  no  less  than  the  tained  more  leaniing  than  any  other  spot  on  the  f  Hebrews,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them,  tecame 
preceding  people,  ranked  it  among  their  instru-  globe.  i  acquainted  with  this  instrurnent,  though  they 

men ts  of  legislation.  They  introduced  it  everv-  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  which  have' ^  brought  it,  with  their  performance,  to 
where,  in  their  games,  festivals,  and  cerem^  been  so  long  a  mystery  to  man, — on  which  the 

nies.  The  Romans  used  it  to  increase  the  talent  of  the  modern  world  seems  to  have i  ’ had  always  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

pomp  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  in-!  wrecked  all  its  ingenuity,  have,  at  last,  given [ ,^^^,^bnsen  by  God  himself  m  preference 
spire  ardor  into  their  legions  in  the  hour  of[  w  ay  to  learning  and  perseverance ;  and  ice  live P^^Pb^^j  psalms,  had 

battle.  Thus  we  see,  that  of  all  the  arts,  music  is|  in  that  age,  in  which  they  unveil  their  bosom,f  ^  J^^^P  of  but  ten,  or,  as  is  by  others  supposed, 
the  most  natural  to  man,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer, land  reveal  to  us  their  mysterious  and  signifi-P^  se>en  strings. 

that  each  nation,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its! cant  meanings.  f  H  seems  to  me,  therefore,  (and  it  appears 

history,  must  have  possi'ssed  one,  in  some  sort,  ■  Champollion,  a  Frenchman,  deserves,  indeed,  f  ^**om  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  and 
peculiar  to  it ;  and  differing  in  its  character,  a  distinguished  place  among  the  benefactors  of  1  respectable  historians,)  that  every  art  and  every 
from  that  of  other  nations,  according  to  climate  |  this  w’orld  :  to  his  indefatigable  labors,  we  are['^*^uce,  originally  emenated  from  Egy^pt — the 
and  other  circumstances. — Polybius,  a  celebra-  :  already  indebted  for  many  valuable  documents,  I"  ^"^rtile  source  of  elegance  and  civilization.  In- 
ted  WTiter,  assures  us,  that  music  w  jis  necessary ,  w’hich  w’ell  deserve  your  pierusal.  He  has  de- f  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  any 

to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians,  w  ho  in- 1  cyphered  from  the  hieroglyphics  on  some  ofj  nation  upon  earth,  where  a  regular  govem- 
habited  a  country^  where  the  air  was  cold  and  [those  wonderful  monuments,  the  most  interest- [ "'‘"is  established,  the  different  ranks  of 
impure;  and  that  those  of  ('ynotha,  who  neg-l  ing  facts  concerning  that  ancient  people,  thei  P^^pl^  settled,  prosperity  ascertained,  and  the 
lected  music,  surpassed  all  the  Greeks  in  cru-[  Jew's,  who,  nearly  2100  years  before  Christ  "bole  regulated  by  long  custom,  and  bylaws 
city,  and  that  there  w  as  no  city  in  w  hich  so  - came  into  Egypt.  Their  oppression  .is  com- ^^'^l^^nded  up- n  wisdom  and  experience,  in  such 
many  crimes  had  Ikm*!!  peri)etrated.  I  memorated  in  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  ;  high  antiquity  as  Egypt. 

It  is  of  course- ejisily  understood  that  the  ear-!  ^be  particulars  of  their  Exodus  are'  I  will  here  close  my  second  lecture;  trust- 

ly  nations  of  Italy,  living,  as  thejMlid,  under  a  [recorded  on  the  walls  of  the  Pyramids.  ung,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  antiquity  of 

serene  sky,  in  a  fcTtile  country,  and  enjoying!:  Al)out  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,!:*'**^*^j^  cannot  1  e  doubted.  I  directed  your  at- 
the  advantages  of  an  harmonious  language,  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated,  and  had  reached  from  the  chant  of  the  spheres,  to  the 

should  have  cultivated  tliis  art,  at  a  very  early  I  their  higlu'st  develo|X'menl,  though  they  w'erejjbrst  instruments  formed  by  human  ingenuity; 
epoch,  and  even  long  before  other  nations,  less- not  guided  hy  the  taste  that  inspired  the  Gre  ^  think  it  is  a  most  delightful  empIoym«itto 
ct)nspieuously  favon'd  by  nature.  To  assign,;rian  artists,  or  the  fancy  which  embcdlished  thep^  ^  back  to  the  first  daw  nings  of  mu-ic,  from 
however,  the  precis(j  p(‘ri()d  when  music  origi-i!  works  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  middle  ages  of  pbe  period  in  w  hich  it  belongs,  to  the  refined 
nated,  or  was  introduced  in  these  different  Europe.  Their  sculpture  was  formal,  but  not  of  every  rank  in  society, 

countries,  or  slates,  would  be  attended  w  ith ;  devoid  of  grace.  Their  painting  was  limited  to  |  Let  us,  then,  penetrate  the  obscurity  which 
dilliculiy ; — their  great  antujuity  pres(*nts  an  in-  a  f(*w'  simple  colors,  and  rather  the  handmaid  of  i ages  have  thickened  and  increased ;  let  us  cast 
surmountable  obstacle,  to  all  research  of  the  the  former  art,  than  cispiring  to  a  separate  exist-  a  glance  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
kind;  and  even  as  rc'ganls  the  state  of  the  art  ence.  Their  writing  involved,  in  itself,  a  mode  and  see  how', 

at  a  period  less  remote  from  our  own,  deprived ,  of  poetic  expression,  of  the  most  refined  charac-  u  Throui£h  all  the  woods,  they  heard  the  charming  noise 

of  the  historical  documents,  by  w  hich  alone  w  e  ters,  w  hich  spoke  to  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear.  of  chirping  birds,  and  tried  to  frame  their  voice— 

could  be  directed  in  the  investigation,  we  meet  [-Music,  at  that  time,  stood  very  high  in  Egypt,  And  imitate.  Thus  birds  instructed  man, 

W'iih  nothing  but  confusimi  and  obscurit\'.  ^  and  instruments  of  no  despicable  power,  are  And  taught  them  songs  before  the  art  began. 

From  the  tcrrililp  pxmnple  of  Curtlmgp,  wp  everywhere  figured  upon  the  walls  of  the  tern-  aJ"! 

uerive  the  certainly,  that  the  Romans  destroyed  pics,  and  the  roc*ky  enclosures  of  the  tombs.  And  thus  the  pipe  was  framed,  and  tuneful  reed.’* 


And  thus  the  pipe  was  framed,  and  tuneful  rt^ed.” 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL.  REPORT. 

Compiled  from  the  July  and  August  Nos.  of  the  Harmonicon. 

Vienna. — At  the  Concert  given  here  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  in¬ 
undation,  the  overture  to  Semiramis  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  eight  pianos,  and  four  hands  each. 
At  the  first  was  the  Countess  Herbestein 
and  the  Baroness  Maltzahu ;  at  the  second, 
Madame  d’Albrecht  and  Count  Muiszek;  at 
the  third,  the  Countess  Taaffe  and  Count  Ca- 
simir  Esterhazy;  at  the  fourth,  the  Countess 
A.  Esterhazy  and  Princess  Theod.  Lobkowitz ; 
at  the  fifth,  the  Countess  Dietrichstein  and 
Count  Amade;  at  the  sixth,  the  Countess 
Lebzeltern  and  Count  Kulstein ;  at  the  se¬ 
venth,  Countess  Windischgraetz  and  Count 
Gyory;  and  at  the  eighth.  Countess  Wallis 
and  Count  Gallenberg.  The  concert  was  per¬ 
fectly  executed.  Only  in  Vienna  could  so 
large  a  number  of  virtuosi  be  assembled  from 
the  higher  ranks. 

The  last  month  has  been  remarkable  for  a 
considerable  number  of  musical  festivals  in  i 
Germany.  The  best  were  those  of  the  Elbe ! 
at  Halle,  of  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf,  and  of! 
Bavaria.  The  concourse  of  amateurs,  espe-i 
daily  at  Halle,  was  extreme.  ! 

Berlin. — The  part,  selected  by  Mademoi-i 
selle  Sontag  for  her  farewell  appearance,  was 
that  of  Semiramis.  It  would  be  utterly  im-| 
possible  to  say  anything  as  yet  unsaid  of  the ! 
merits  of  her  performance.  Suffice  it  to  ob- ! 
serve,  that  the  same  tumultuous  applause,  as 
on  every  other  occasion,  was  elicited,  though 
in  some  degree  moderated  in  tone  by  a  deep . 
sense  of  the  approaching  departure  of  one  so 
completely  a  “  heart-enthroned  queen.”  Flow¬ 
ers,  wreaths,  and  versified  laudations  were  rain¬ 
ed  upon  the  stage ;  and  sundry  voices  requested 
Mr.  Bader,  who  had  led  the  lady  on,  to  “  wreath 
her  brows  with  laurel.”  He,  however,  hesi¬ 
tated  ;  and  before  the  request  could  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  Madame  W'olff,  as  the  representative  of  the 
drama,  suddenly  appeared,  and  claimed  also  for 
the  tragic  Muse  the  right  of  crowning  the  fair 
artiste.  This  little  scene,  which  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  few  friends,  surprised  not  the  pub¬ 
lic  only,  but  Mademoiselle  Sontag  herself,  and 
was,  to  all  appearance,  a  secret  to  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  iheatre.  The  effect  was  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  surprise.  Thus,  crowned 
with  a  twofold  wreath,  and  evidently  much 
affected  by  the  kindness  of  the  public  and  of 
her  professional  friends.  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
retired,  led  off  between  Mr.  Bader  and  Madame 
Wolff.  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  Syren  set  off  for  Warsaw,  having  been 
preserved  from  the  possibility  of  over-sleeping 
herself  by  serenades,  hurrahs,  and  divers  other 
well-meant  obstacles  to  repose. 

Besides  her  exertions  at  the  opera,  Madlle. 
Sontag  has  sung  at  nearly  all  the  concerts 
which  have  been  given  since  her  arrival ;  often 
without  remuneration,  for  the  advantage  of  va¬ 
rious  benevolent  institutions. 

Prague. — The  first  concert  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Conservatorium  gave  a  rich  treat  for  the 
lovers  of  music,  in  Winter’s  well-known  mar¬ 
tial  symphony,  Lindpaintner’s  overture  to  Ilil- 
trude^  and  Spontini’s  to  Nurmahal.  I'he 
most  beautiful  piece  of  the  evening  was  the 
overture  from  Calel’s  Semiramis.,  which  was 
encored.  The  solos  played  by  the  se/eral  pu¬ 
pils  were  all  performed  in  a  style  which  gives 
promise  of  future  eminence. 

Milan. — After  having  belonged  successively 
to  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  Milan  has  just 
been  subject  to  a  fresh  foreign  occupation — the 


Egyptians  have  taken  the  Canobbiana  theatre. 
In  addition  to  the  Crociato^  of  which  We  have 
just  spoken,  the  audience  are  nightly  regaled 
at  the  same  theatre  with  Psammi^  Re  d' E git- 
to.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  evening’s  entertainments,  the  stage  is  oc¬ 
cupied  exclusively  by  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  the  dramatis  personce  of  both 
pieces  having  but  little  to  do  in  the  changing 
of  costume. 

Lalande,  previously  to  her  departure,  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  flattering  testimony  of  the  favor  I 
of  the  Milanese,  in  a  medal  with  the  following 
inscription  on  one  side,  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  laurel :  “  Ad  Enrichetta  Meric-Lalande 
esimia  attrice  cantante;  and  on  the  reverse, 
Gli  amviir atari  costanti  del  vero  mcrito  do- 
Jenti  per  la  vicina  partenza  di  lei.  D.D.  | 
Milano.  Anno  mdcccxxx.”  ■! 

Leipzig.— It  has  rarely  happened  that  any  | 
artist,  for  a  long  time  past,  has  met  with  a  re- 1 
ception  here  equal  to  that  accorded  to  Mad. 
jCorri  Paltoni,  a  pupil  of  Catalani.  Indeed,! 
when  we  reflect  that  Hummel,  Moschcles,  Ca-' 
italani  herself,  had  severally  but  one  concert' 
advantageously  attended;  and  that  even  Pa-; 
fganini’s  last  concert  of  four,  was  performed  to^ 
ian  almost  empty  room,  notwithstanding  the* 
j presence  of  persons  distin^iished  at  court;! 
{when  all  this  is  considered,  it  is  really  difficult! 
I  to  account  for  the  crowd^  attendance  at  the  | 
I  three  concerts  given  by  this  lady,  to  whom  wci 
wish  all  success,  but  whose  musical  merits  are  | 
not  sufficient  to  explain  the  mystery.  I 

Here  the  operatic  company  closed  their  la- . 
bors  on  the  12th  of  June  with  Don  Giovanni,  I 
which  was  performed  to  a'  house  crowded  in 
every  part.  The  practice  of  calling  performers!! 
forward,  at  the  close  of  an  opera  or  play,  is,  by 
some,  thought  ridiculous;  but,  as  it  seems  in 
vain  to  preach  against  it  as  a  violation  of  good 
taste,  the  be:t  thing  that  audiences,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  can  do,  is,  we  think,  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  by  that  of  Leipzig,  which,  when 
a  lady  was  called  for,  carried  the  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice  so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  whole  company 
coming  forward.  This  is  fair  play. 

Warsaw. — The  Emperor  has  presented 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  with  a  clasp  of  bril¬ 
liants;  and  his  Majesty’s  munificence  has  been? 
I  likewise  extended  to  Mademoiselle  Belleville  j 
and  Mr.  Woerlitzer  of  Berlin,  who  sang  at  the[ 
same  concert  with  Mademoiselle  Sontag.  The 
last  mentioned  lady  then  left  Warsaw  for  thei 
castle  of  Fischbach,in  Silesia,  where  the  King? 
of  Prussia,  with  many  members  of  his  family,  f 
was  to  pass  some  days  with  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

At  the  ball  given  by  Prince  Adam  Czarto-| 
ryski,  Mdlle. Sontag  danced  the  Mazourka  with! 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia. 

Pavia. — Signor  Pietro  Campinfo,  a  law' 
student  at  the  university  in  this  place,  has! 
produced  an  opera,  Bianca  e  Fernando ;  the; 
composition  of  which  was  begun  in  Padua,  i 
where  he  before  studied.  It  is  highly  spoken, 
of  by  the  Minerva  Ticinese,  a  respectabl(‘. 
journal  established  some  years  since  in  Pavia. 

Bologna. — The  brilliant  concerts,  given  by 
Madame  Rossini,  by  the  first  families  in  Bo-j 
logna,  and  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  himself,  af-! 

i  forded  occasion  for  the  performers  to  display ! 
their  powers  before  the  managers  of  the  i)rin-' 
cipal  Italian  theatres.  Madame  Rossini,  re-j 
ceived  and  fitle  on  all  sides,  has  had  the  pecu-j 
liar  gratification  of  being  warmly  welcomed  by 
one  of  her  former  pupils — the  eldest  daughter 
of  Murat,  now  married  to  Count  Popoli. 

The  greater  part  of  the  engagements  con¬ 


cluded  at  Bologna  were  settled  by  Rossini* 
He  has  in  person  decided  the  selections ;  and 
stipulated  engagements,  mutually  advantage¬ 
ous,  so  that  managers  and  performers  are  alike 
indebted  to  him.  A  tribute  well  worthy  of  this 
great  master  has  recently  been  paid  him  by  Mr. 
Demin,  a  painter  of  Possagno,  near  Venice, 
who  has  just  finished  a  picture  representing 
the  Apotheosis  of  Rossini,  as  a  fellow  to  the 
Apotheosis  of  Canova,  by  the  same  artist. 
Fame  is  represented,  proudly  showing  Rossini 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  personified  in 
a  group,  while  the  Graces  dance  softly  around 
to  the  strains  of  his  music,  and  Envy  hides 
herself  in  oblivion.  Mr.  Demin  will  also  paint 
the  Apotheosis  of  Cardinal  Bernetti,  the  great 
coadjutor  of  Rossini  in  his  Bolognese  labors 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  music. 
This  distinguished  member  of  the  conclave  is 
young,  and  remarkable  for  erudition  and  a  to¬ 
lerant  spirit. 

Rossini  lately  gave,  in  his  palace,  an  evening 
entertainment  to  some  of  the  chief  personages 
of  the  city.  Mesdames  Tibaldi  and  Tadolini 
I  sang,  and  a  chorus  from  Wilhelm  Tell  was 
performed.  But  the  charm  of  the  evening 
was  the  aria  from  II  Barbierc,  sung  by  Ros¬ 
sini  himself,  in  a  style  which  those  who  heard 
I  him  declared  to  be  unapproached  by  any  sing- 
!er  in  the  w'orld. 

I  Florence. — David  sang  here  with  much 
success  during  the  spring  season.  Lord  Burg- 
hersh  composed  for  the  carnival  an  opera  buf- 
fa,  entitled  Ia)  Scompiglio  Teatrale  which 
was  performed  in  his  own  theatre  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  approbation.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
;a  requiem  w  as  sung,  on  occjision  of  raising  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  the 
I  church  of  the  Santa  Croce.  The  music  was 
composed  by  Pelleschi. 

Venice. — The  great  theatre  here  is  nightly 
crow^ded  to  witness  Bellini’s  opera  of  the  Ccu- 
puletti  e  Montecchi.  The  airs  of  this  opera, 
arranged  for  the  piano,  are  met  with  in  all  the 
I  fashionable  dwellings  of  Venice  and  Milan. 

I  Variations  have  been  w  ritten  on  the  two  grand 
lairs,  Se  Romeo  and  E  serbata  questo acetajo. 
j  At  Milan  they  have  also  arninged  the  whole  of 
I  Rossini’s  Comte  Dry  for  the  violin  and  the 
guitar. 

Verona. — Pasta  has  been  singing  with  her 
accustomed  effect  in  Giulietta  e  Romeo,bui  in 
the  Nina  pazza  per  am  ore,  she  produced  but 
little  impression.  Niccolini’s  new'  opera,  Malek 
Adel,  composed  expressly  for  her,  obtained 
'great  applause.  Pasta  and  the  other  singers  be- 
j  ing  called  for  at  the  conclusion.  The  Veronese 
I  tnstituto  Filarmonico  has  presented  Pasta 
with  a  medal,  having  on  one  side, 

I  ALTERN\  VICE  TRIUMPIIAN8 

!  MDCCCXXX. 

I  And  on  the  reverse  a  laurel  w  reath  with 

IVDIT1I.E  PASTA 

j  COLL.  AMPllIONVM 

i  VEKO.NENSE 

I  INTER  PL  A  I'D  ENTER 

OKSTCPESCENS. 

Rossini’s  Connt  Ory  and  Iai  Cenerentola 
both  failed  here,  on  the  first  representation. 
iThe  former  was,  however,  repeated,  and  at 
'each  new’  performance  gained  in  public  favor. 
One  of  the  critics  luTcupon  inquires:  “Is  this 
I  the  victory  of  a  classical  production  over  the 
j  public,  or  the  pity  of  tlie  imblicfor  an  unclasEi- 
jcal  master?”  \Ve  must  Inirrow  a  lady’s  re¬ 
source  in  answ'cring  the  critic — Sir!  what 
strange  questions  you  ask  !” 

Vaccaj,  w’hose  celebrity  is  daily  increasing, 
w'as  born  at  Pesaro.  He  studied  counterpoint 
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under  Janaconi,  one  of  Ihe  “Examiners”  of 
the  papal  chapel  at  Rome;  and  the  opera  style 
under  Paesiello,  whose  last  pupil  he  was.  His 
first  opera,  Malvina^  was  given  at  Venice  in 
1815;  and  the  principal  among  his  subsequent 
productions  are  Peter  the  Great  (produced  in 
1824,  at  Parma ;)  La  Pastorella  Feudataria^ 
(Turin,  1825;)  Pomeo  and  (Milan;) 

and  Bianca  of  Messina,  (Turin,  1826.) 

Rome. — Madame  Kyntherland  Cascelli,  jyri- 
ma  donna;  Fabricio  Montresor,  primo  con- 
tralto;  Montresor,  primo  tenor ;  and  Galli, 
buffo  cant  ante,  ?ixe  all  from  Bologna.  They 
sang  for  the  first  time  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
in  Rossini’s  Siege  of  Corinth.  The  music 
had  not  before  been  heard  at  Rome,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  possible  effect.  Mad.  Kyn¬ 
therland,  in  the  rare  combination  of  personal, 
vocal,  and  dramatic  accomplishments,  has  but 


those  who  watch  the  gratifying  progress  of  the 
art  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  still,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  want  of 
musical  taste  among  the  cultivated  classes; 
and  many  true  friends  to  the  art,  who  would 
willingly  have  exerted  themselves  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement,  felt  the  necessity  of  some  public 
union,  in  order  to  make  their  efforts  effective. 

Hence  arose  the  “  Dutch  Union  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Musical  Science,”  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  A.  C.  G.  Vermeulen.  The  sphere 
of  the  Society’s  operations  extends  over  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  king¬ 
dom.  In  every  town,  where  twenty  members 
assemble,  they  constitute  a  department,  or  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Union,  and  are  entitled  to  form 
their  own  Direction.  The  general  Direction 
forms  the  centre  of  the  several  divisions.  This 
general  Direction  is  holden  alternately  at  Am- 

few  rivals.  She  is  truly  an  honor  to  the  Utrecht, 

politan  school,  in  which  she  received  her  musi-!.  object  of  the  Union  is,  as  appears  frorn  ... 

cal  education.  The  fine  voice  of  Galli  has!*^^ 

bwn  much  reiislied  by  the  fastidious  audiences  ii  '*®  nationalization  in  Holland.  Antong  the||  The  church  music,  all  in  plain-chant,  shows 
of  Rome. 

Odessa. — On  tlie  20th  of  February,  the 
spouse  of  Jussuf  Pacha  visited  the  opera  here. 

She  sat  behind  a  green  curtain,  and  was  an 


I  These  two  theatres  are  under  the  imperial 
direction,  which  obliges  them  to  close  during 
the  six  weeks  of  Lent  and  Easter.  Then  be¬ 
gins  the  era  of  Musique  du  Salon,  which  ter¬ 
minates  on  Maunday  Thursday.  I'his  ephe¬ 
meral  existence  is  marked  by  daily  concerts, 
given  in  the  Philharmonic  Rooms,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  building.  Some  distinguished  artists  are 
heard  at  these  concerts.  Field  or  Mayer  on  the 
pianoforte;  Bcehm  and  Maurer  on  the  violin, 
Vendes  on  the  clarionet,  and  Sussmann  on  the 
flute,  are  names  which  appear  daily  on  the 
bills,  varying  only  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed.  Never  is  a  Russian  name  found 
among  them.  The  vocal  department  is  very 
weak  as  to  the  solos;  but  the  choruses  are  per¬ 
fectly  executed  by  the  singers  of  the  court. 
The  orchestra  is  not  numerous;  it  performs 
with  tolerable  precision,  but  without  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  would,  probably,  be  much  embar- 
ras.s^  if  required  to  execute  one  of  Beethoven’s 


means  employed  for  this  purpose,  will  be  the  t| sufficiently  the  happy  results  which  might  be 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  also  the  purchase  of  j expected  under  another  government,  from  the 
such  pieces,  by  native  composers,  as  appear” astonishing  musical  dispositions  of  the  Russian 
deserving  of  publication,  but  for  which  the  ,  people.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 


sat  oenma  a  ^reen  cunam,  ana  was  himself  can  find  no  publisher.  The 'produced  by  three  hundred  infant  me  voices 

“invisible  presence”  to  the  -Ml  •  •  Vi  V  iiiidiuiuc 

T>  no  i  tunas,  provide  singing,  without  accompaniment  of  any  kind, 

ftwautions  «ere  likewise  taken  th.it  no  education  of  young  men  offthe  soft  and  simple  melodies  of  th  ^ 

of  the  ma.sculiiie  gender  should  approach  ‘lie' uromise  who  mav  be  disposed  to  detW  them-'  tr-i-.  pie  iiieiou.es  oi 

box  or  be  bv  when  her  ladvshiD  set  off  on  her  i  ^  ii  Military  music  is  generally  v 

nox,  or  uc  jy,  wiilii  iili  lauysnip  uii  uii  the  art.  Finally,  as  soon  as  the  ne-!'«  •  .v  •  .  ^  .1  -i 


the  Greek  rite, 
ery  good  in 

,  .  ,  j  .1  Russia — the  intonation  of  the  horns  and  tnim- 

P.LE,«,:-r..,r»  »  P««tely..^n,.rkobl..  A  „„of  ™.io. 


return  hop.ie. 


operas  are  here  the  rage;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  jn  which  are 


iially,  in  one  or  more  of  the  towns  j  Russia,  remains  to  be  mentioned, 

departments  of  the  Lnion,  a  mu-  f  jg  produced  by  a  kind  of  tubes,  which  give 


applause  was  Deslowed  on  Madame  Mnk,  think  with  reason,  that  important  results  will i  ™ nthpr  wind ’instrn 

and  Messrs.  Boccacini  and  Balfe.  The  latter  be  obtained  At  the  general  assembly  of  thel  ^'^  ^  any  other  vmd  in  tru 

Tioif  J  uuidiiieu.  Ai  uic  gtriwrcu  rt»!^inuiy  ^  meiU,  may  be  swelled  and  diminished  at  plea- 

gentleman,  whose  name  IS  spelt  also  Balf  and  I  deputies  fidm  the  several  divisions,  held  at !'  ^ 

Balph,  is  an  Englishman,  very  young,  and  pos-'  Rotterdam  in  September  last  a  prize  of  three'  Vf  joins  lorce  to  expressum.  his 

r^r  o  A riulwrudiii,  III  pwiiiLH  1  I,  cl  pii/Aiui  oiFtfc  which  IS  sufficiently  rare  m  Russia,  is 

sessed  of  a  remarkably  fine  ba^  yoice.  An-  hundred  gulden  was  offered  for  the  best  con-':,.  ’j.4  rpnnisiiinn  at  thp  f^ips-  it  is  ffenerallv 

other  of  our  countrymen,  named  Williams  (Gu*  ceited  composition  with  orchestral  acconipa-ii**!  4v! 

o  Kocfl  oi.a  •  Lunipt^iiiun,  wiui  urmtsirdi  aixoiiipa  pj^yed  ,n  a  garden,  and  the  effect  produced  at 

ghelmi,)  likew  ise  a  bass,  and  Madame  Caradon  niment,  of  a  Dutch  poem,  the  choice  of  which  fl  ^pw-dn  distanpp  in  a  dplifrhtfnl  Rii^sinn  niaht 

Allan,  arc  att.'.ched  to  this  company.  Madamerjs  left  to  the  composer  himself.  These  eom-if™H„ful  ’ 

Fischer  Maraffa  is  engaged  for  another  year,  j  positions  were  to  l)e  sent  in  to  the  head  Direc-!  mi.  n  •  ^  x.  e 

The  Russians  possess  a  great  number  of  na- 


Petersburg  possesses 

f  M  4  .  4U  41,  .Little  md  ihe  Great.  A  third  was  provision-; one  is  soon  fatigued.  But  a  more  complicated 

now  jicrformmg  with  great  success  at  the  thea-ijjiy  constructed  for  an  Italian  company,  but,  kind  of  music  could  not  be  executed  on  the 

"  ’  ’  'a,  the  only  instrument  by  which  the 

mougik  is  accompanied.  A  piece  of 

^ _ _  _  . . .  idely  shaped,  narrower  and  more  flat 

lio.  The  universal  (estimation  in  which  that; [he  French  company,  who  rep  eseiit  vaude-Uhau  the  guitar,  and  furnished  with  three 
great  master  is  held,  excited  in  the  public  a  ivilles,  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  sometimes  evens  firings,  has  neither  great  resources,  nor  very 
corresponding  eagerness  to  w  itness  the  only  || dramas.  The  second,  or  the  Great  Opera,  is charmg.  As  to  the  words  of  these 
opera  which  he  has  left.  Its  success  was  com- [destined  to  the  performance  of  Russian  trage-!^^*^e‘%  ll'^y  ^**e  for  the  most  part  but  little 
plete;  and  the  impression  which  it  made  on  dies,  operas,  ballets,  and  to  the  German  com-  lo  poetic  spirit  of  the  Russian 

4i.„  _  4,.  .  ..A  _  .  A.  A  A.  troubadours.  mrmonkon. 


the  Danish  public  is  sufficient  prcKif  that  they  panv,  which  some  y(‘ars  ago,  gave  W'eber 
hav(^a  true  taste  for  the  graver  character  michef  d'aeuvre  there.  The  decorations  ar 
music.  Ihcre  can  lie  no  doubt,  that,  were  Co- |j()eautiful,  and  the  costumes  rich;  but  the  oi  . 
peiiliagen  possesscnl  of  distinguished  artists, ^chesira  is  bad  and  incomplete;  and  vainly | 
miLsical  taste  would  soon  attain  a  very  high  |  would  you  look  for  a  distinguished  singer  in  j 
point  of  cultivation  there.  'I  his,  however,  is[ibe  company.  Hence  the  theatre  is  generally  lly 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 


Unhappily  not  the  case,  as  was  clear  from  the 


An  old  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  believed  firm- 
company.  Hence  the  irieatre  is  generally  lly  in  the  unrivall(*d  excellence  of  his  daughter’s 
deserted;  and  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  j  vocal  powers,  obtained  permission  for  her  ap- 


exe(?ution  of  the /’n/r/zo.  W  ith  the  exception  frequent  plays,  go  only  to  the  vaudevilles  of ipearance  at  a  concert.  She  accordingly  went, 
J  Ja(juino,  every  character  "'as  i;  vi,  j^ribe,  whose  succc^ss  is  as  certain  at  Peters- 


nlled  by  personages  who  had  not  the  slightest  i; burg  as  at  Paris. 

_ A  : ./.Al  l  A  a  Ja  -a1_  *  II  O  • 


J  accompanied  by  her  mamma,  the  atfmiring 

^  _  Many  causes  are  opposed  [father  being  engaged  at  home  by  the  gout. 

pcrc(‘ption  of  the  beauties  entrusted  to  their || to  the  formation  of  gooci  musicians  at  Peters- jOn  the  return  of  the  two  ladies,  the  elder  de- 
ungling  care.  Flius,  it  is  not  smgular  that 'burg.  If  even  there  were  an  academy  oflclared  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
uie  sul^quent  representations  of  the  opera  |  music,  or  any  similar  institutiim,  they  would  Iway  In  which  her  daughter  had  been  received ; 
W(^e  thinly  attemhid ;  for  who  that  underst(X)d|jbe  useless;  for  the  title  of  artist  is  Ux)  exalted  land  .Miss,  to  corroborate  this  account,  said  that 
aim  admired  the  author  could  go  to  hear  him -for  the  people  to  indulge  any  hope  of  attain-fsome  Italians  at  the  concert  had  taken  her  for 
executed,  m  the  murderous  sense  of  the  term?  ling  it;  the  nobility  will  not  descend  to  it;  and 

A^rE'k.TVVAA-...  _ AI A.-A  ..  A.!  AA  t'  ..A  !  aI  a]  1  AA 1 t-l-A  1. ?A  1 


Graven HAOK. — Though  the  state  of  music jja  middle  class,  which  might  have  it,  does  not 
in  Holland  has  long  b(jcn  matter  of  regret  to* exist. 


regret 


Pasta.  “  Ves,  my  dear  papa,”  said  the  fair 
songstress,  “hardly  had  I  sung  a  dozen  notes, 
w  hen  the  Italians  cried  Basta !  basta .'” 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


COULD' ST  THOU  NOT  LEAVE  THE  PRINCELY  HALL 


WORDS  BY  REV.  WALTER  COLTON. — MUSIC  ORIGINAL. 

COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


LEGATO, 


1^1 


1.  Could’st  thou  not  leave  the  prince-ly  hall,  Should  dark  mis-for  -  tunes  come,  —  And  be  as  bright,  as  gay  to  all,  With- 

2.  The  laugh-ing  rills  shall  bright-ly  blend  Thy  smiles  in  eve  -  ry  wake,  —  And  shout  thy  name  as  they  de-scend  In 


in  a  vine-clad 
beauty  to  the 


May-birds  then  should 
’neath  the  rich  cm- 


sweet  -  ly  sing,  To  chase  each  start  -  ing  tear; 
bow  -  ’ring  vine,  Shall  ring  thy  voice  of  health ; 


And  round  thy  path  should  vio  -  lets  spring.  The 
Say — would’st  thou  not  for  these  re  -  cign  The 


\  A 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


IN  IMITATION  OF  A  MUSICAL  SNUFF-BOX. 


Bt  a.  T.  MACDONALD. 


[  To  he  played  Pianissimo^  with  both  open  and  soft  pedals  down,"] 


MUSiCALi  MISCEIjL.any.  now  extant  in  Lusatia,  Luxemburgh,  and  Dal- 

malia,  which  appear  very  ancient ;  and  so  do 
RAPHAEL  AND  MOZART.  inaiiv  Riissian  couplets,  still  current,  in  which 

Raphael  incessantly  studied  his  art,  and,  Danube  and  of  Paganism  are 


RAPHAEL  AND  MOZART. 


without  self-sufficiency,  indefatigably  endea¬ 
vored  to  raise  it  and  liimself  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection ;  and  so  it  was  the  case  with 
Mozart.  Raphael  lived  in  his  art  alone,  and 
found  in  it  all  the  enjoyment  he  was  desirous 
of.  Even  in  his  hours  of  recreation  he  drew 


celebrated. 


Conitable’t  Miscellanj. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DILETTANTE. 


iviozari.  Kapnaei  iivea  in  nis  an  aioiie,  aiiu  (Resumed  from  page  82.)  | 

*he  enjoy menl  he  w.is  desirous  Si<pt_  lo.  I  copy  the  following  into  my  Dia- 
of.  Even  in  his  hours  of  rMreation  he  drew  ^  ^  g  lievieiD, 

light  though  unfinished  but  very  expressive  published  at  Hartford,  Conn.  I  should  sup- 
sketcliM ;  and  Mozart  did  the  same,  as  can  be  ^be  writer  to  be  no  novice  in  matters  per- 
proved  by  many  pieces  which  are  published  music-if  the  goodly  collection  of 

among  his  other  works.  Raphael  was  oblig^,  ,y,„sippjil  terms,  etc.  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
by  men  and  circumstances,  o  execute,  m  the  (n  the  last  stanza  he  evidently  has  become  mad. 
latter  period  of  his  life,  several  grand,  but  more  ,  However,  as  he  plays  the  poet  tolerably  well, 
delightful  and  charming  work^  than  it  was  his  j  j,,  },iin  for  this  outrage  against  his  sister 
usual  fancy ;  yel  though  he  drew  the  history  ^rt  ^  ° 

of  Psyche  and  Galatea,  according  to  the  ideas  *  music 

of  those  who  ordered  them,  he  executed  them  •*  Therefore  the  poet 

so,  that,  throughout,  the  great  and  profound  Knew  that  music  came  from  trees,  utones,  and  floods; 

artist  was  discoverable ;  and  the  same  Mozart  since  nought  stock ish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage 

did  with  his  Magic  Flute,  Clemei.za  di  Tito,  and 

some  lesser  productions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ami  loves  the  somul  of  tortured  instruments,  ! 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  for  treasons,  stratagems, aiid spoils; 

the  incessant  pressing  of  their  spirit  from  one  And  his  affections  d  .rk  as  Erebus; 

subject  to  another,  the  crowded  succession  of  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted 

new  works,  and  the  inviting  advantages  of  shsk^pear*  improvd. 

new  engagements,  neither  Raphael  nor  Mozart  some  people  wondrous  fond 

(in  their  riper  years)  offqrrf  to  the  world  of  “  bars”  and  “  rests,”  of  “  slurs »  and  “  swells,” 
any  work,  done  only  superficially,  and  care-  Of  “  crotchets”-— “  quavers”— semibreves”— 

lessly  finished.  Both  of  them  worked  with  And  all  the  host  of  awkward  names 

despatch,  but  without  over-hurrying  them-  That  fill  the  brainless  skulls  of  those, 

selves;  and  this  is  visible  in  all  the  original  r.er'frlXtn'ntlTws. 

scores  of  Mozart,  in  which  he  has  most  care- 
fully  expressed,  in  every  part,  all  that  is  ma-  ^ 

terial,  even  every  piano  and  forte.  *  *  ♦  *  |  As  “  Zrps,”  or  “^Mnrals”“direcr 

In  this  manner  our  two  artists  made  use  of  Or  as  the  “  flats,”  or  “  cliffs”  may  show— 

their  short  but  crowded  life,  and  both  felt,  to-  I  Or  as  the  “shakes,”  or  “turns,”  or  “beats,” 

wards  the  age  of  thirty-five,  a  decline  of  their  I  Br  small  “  apo^iaturas”  stand— 
bi^ily  strength;  while  their  mental  powers 
Still  increased  their  noble  exertion,  and  thereby 

speeded  the  destruction  of  the  former.  ♦  ♦  I  confess 

Both  felt  the  chilling  hand  of  death,  which  al-  j  hat'e“tL  na'lll.cT— I'hlirufe^ound— 

ready  seized  them,  and  tried  still  to  raise  them-  i  hate  the  fashion,  part  and  whole ! 

selves  a  monument  for  posterity.  Both  chose  I  hate  all  music  that  is  taught 

the  I'ramfiffnration—RaphSLe]  that  of  the  Re-  ^  By  “  ledger  lines,”  or  “  slaves,”  or  “  note,” 

deemer,  Mozart  that  of  the  Redeemed.  With  *  Tharfr^rthe  harp  float, 

the  zeal  of  those  wlio  already  perceive  them- 
selves  attended  by  the  shades  of  death,  and 

who  feel  that  they  perform  their  last  work.  They ’re  long  and  tough  as  hickory  trees— 
both  of  them  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  Enough  to  break  a  giant’s  jaw. 
and  produced,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  There ’s  “ Allegretto” — “Arioso” — 
their  most  sacred  feelings.  Both  these  trans-  uT 

figurations  transfigured  our  artists  themselves.  I  u  Ada«rio”— “  Diminuendo”— 

The  work  of  Raphael  became  the  first  of  new  gg  .  ,  „  .  „ 

painting,  and  that  of  Mozart  the  first  of  new  «  FinaVr”— “  Turn”— *‘'spiritoso”— 

religious  music;  though  in  both  of  them  many  “  Volti  Subito”— “  Concerto^’— 
good  judges  find  the  eflfect  of  some  of  the  parts  “  Presto”— “  Rondo”— “  Maestoso”— 
a  little  too  dark. — In  finishing  these  works,  both  “  Tempo  Obligato”— 

Raphael  and  Mozart  died— and  both  in  the  |  ..  ~Viv°ce'*— ~ 

thirty-seventh  year  of  their  age.  Harmou.con.  **  trio”— “  Solo”— “  Briiliante !” 


SLAVONIAN  MUSIC. 

The  Slavonians,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Russians,  were  passionately  fond  of  Music.  In 
the  sixth  century,  they  told  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  that  music  was  their  greatest 
pleasure,  and  that  even  in  their  journeys  they  i 
seldom  carried  arms,  hut  always  lutes  and  harps  1 
of  their  own  workmanship.  Not  only  in  the  I 
tranquillity  of  peace,  and  when  in  their  own 
country,  but  even  in  their  warlike  expeditions, 
and  when  within  sight  of  their  enemies,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  singing  and  making 
merry.  Procopius  tells  us,  that,  when  attacked 
by  night,  in  the  year  592,  by  a  Greek  General, 
the  Slavi  were  so  engrossed  by  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  to  be  defeated,  before  they  could  make 
any  defence.  There  are  many  popular  songs 


MUSIC. 

**  Therefore  the  poet 

Knew  that  music  came  from  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  ko  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage 
Rut  music  for  the  lime  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  knows  not  music  dwells  in  earth. 

And  loves  the  sound  of  tortured  instruments, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  ns  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted  /” 

Shskspeare  Improvd. 

There  are  some  people  wondrous  fond 

Of  lonp-tatled  “  minims” — tailless  “  breves” — 

Of  “bars”  and  “  rests,”  of  “slurs”  and  “  swells,” 
Of  “  crotchets” — “  quavers” — semibreves” — 

And  all  the  host  of  awkward  names 
That  fill  the  brainless  skulls  of  those, 

Who  pour  their  miscalled  “  music”  out. 

As  water  from  the  fountain  flows. 

A  gurgling  stream — “  soft,”  “  loud”  or  “  strong” — 

“  Piano” — “Forte” — “Fortissimo” — 

As  “  sharps,”  or  “  naturals”  direct, 

Or  as  the  “  flats,”  or  “  cliffs”  may  show — 

Or  as  the  “shakes,”  or  “  turns,”  or  “  beats,” 

Or  small  “  apogiaturas”  stand — 

Or  as  the  “  pauses,”  “  strokes,”  or  “  points,” 

Will  guide  the  tortures  of  “  the  band.” 

But  as  for  me,  I  must  confess 
1  hate  them  from  iny  very  soul — 

I  hate  the  names — I  hate  the  sound — 

I  hate  the  fashion,  part  and  whole  ! 

I  hate  all  music  that  is  taught 

By  “  ledger  lines,”  or  “slaves,”  or  “  note,” 

I  hate  all  music  but  the  strains 

That  from  the  harp  of  Nature  float. 

Why— only  read  the  barbarous  names, 

With  which  they  christen  “  fa — sol — la” — 

They  ’re  long  and  tough  as  hickory  trees — 

Enough  to  break  a  giant’s  jaw. 

There ’s  “  Allegretto” — “  Arioso” — 

“Allegro” — “  Con  Crescendo”— 

“  Ad  Libitum” — “  Amorosco” — 

“  Adagio” — “  Diminuendo”— 

“  Andantino” — “  Expressivo” — 

“  Finale” — “  Tutti” — “  Spiritoso” — 

“  Volti  Subito” — “  Concerto” — 

“  Presto” — ‘‘  Rondo” — “  Maestoso”— 

“  Tempo  Primo” — “  Obligato” — 

“  Largo” — “  Dolce’" — “  Concertante”— 

“  Segno” — “  Vivace” — “Moderate” — 

“Trio”— “  Solo”— “  Briiliante  !” 

And  hosts  of  words  like  these  they  use. 

Enough  to  frighten  honest  men  ; — 

They  ’re  so  confounded  hard  to  write— 

Three  several  times  they ’ve  spoilt  my  pen. 

Oh,  I  detest  the  whole  concern — 

“Gamut” — “Fine” — “Finale”  and  “  Coda”— 
And  wish  that  every  man  who  “  plays” 

Might  he  debarred  his  Pori  and  Soda  ; 

And  as  for  ladies  who  will  sit. 

And  on  a  huge  piano  thrum— 

1  wish  that  every  one  might  be 
Imprisoned  in  a  giant’s  drum. 

Oh  !  there  is  that  in  woman’s  voice 
Which  wins  the  soul  like  angel  favors. 

But,  saints  preserve  us  from  it,  when 
’T  is  crack’d  by  “  semibreves”  and  “  quavers.” 

Give  me  the  music  of  the  earth — 

The  sounds  that  break  from  every  tree— 

The  music,  that,  like  incense  comes 
From  the  green  ear^h  and  dancing  sea. 


Oh,  there  are  strains  that  Nature  sings, 

Which  steal  like  blessed  spirits  on. 

To  pour  upon  the  mind  diseased, 

A  holy  balm  for  pleasures  gone. 

There ’s  music  in  the  thunder  tone, 

That  leaps  along  the  heated  air  ; 

There ’s  music  in  the  gentle  sigh 

That ’s  wafted  from  the  flow  Vet  fair : 

There’s  music  in  the  singing  breeze, 

That  floats  with  shadeless  pinion  by ; 

There ’s  music  in  the  forest  depths, 

When  trees  are  waving  in  the  sky. 

Tl’here’s  music  in  the  angry  winds. 

That  shake  the  banners  of  the  sky ; 

There ’s  music  in  the  downy  wing, 

That  waves  the  gentle  zephyr  by  ; 

There ’s  music  in  the  mighty  wave. 

That  thunders  to  the  ocean  roar  ; 

There’s  music  in  the  gentle  swell, 

That  breaks  in  murmurs  on  the  shore. 

There ’s  music  in  the  sea  and  sky — 

There ’s  music  in  the  earth  and  air — 

Rich,  untaught  music  rising  up, 

Like  Nature’s  wide,  unceasing  prayer. 

And  he  who  cannot  love  its  tones 

Is  fit  for  “  treasons,  murders,  spoils,” 

I  And  should  be  bound  for  life  to  hear, 

A  three-string’d  fiddle’s  daily  toils. 

I  do  detest  man’s  different  things — 

The  fiddle,  fife,  the  kettle-drum — 

And  all  the  “  notes”  a  man  can  screech. 

From  “  fa — sol — la,”  tp  “  fee — faw — fum.” 

I  wish  some  mighty  giant  would. 

Seize  all  that  are,  or  are  to  be, 

Tie  a  huge  millstone  to  the  heap. 

And  hurl  them  headlong  to  the  sea !  8.  m.  c. 

Poor  man !  He  must  have  taken  only  “  six 
llessorts'^  in  Music,  of  Mr.  Goward,  made  but 
!  little  proficiency,  and  Ihercffire,  he  has  con- 
;  eluded  to  rise  like  “  some  mighty  giant,”  and 
“hurl”  everything  relating  lo  music,  “head- 
jlong  to  the  sea.” — Don’t  be  discoiirag^,  man! 

:  Place  yourself  under  Mr.  Goward’s  tuition,  and 
I  receive  another  “  six  lessons ;”  you  will  then,  I 
I  dare  say,  even  in  your  sleep,  “screech”  “fa — 
sol — la”  and  “  fee — faw — fum.” 

Sept.  13.  Musical  Prodigy. — Under  this 
head  the  Boston  Palladium  contains  an  account 
of  the  exquisite  performances  of  a  female  child, 
scarcely  six  years  of  age,  who  not  only  evinces 
'great  mechanical  skill,  by  executing  with  her 
I  tiny  fingers  some  of  the  most  complicated  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  great  masters ;  hut  exhibits  more 
extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  in  showing 
her  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  principle 
!of  the  science  itself.  3'he  editor  says  he  has 
been  “absolutely  amaz(‘d  at  the  facility  with 
'which  this  juvenile  prodigy  can  not  only  man- 
!  age  the  keys  of  the  piano  forte,  performing  in 
any  required  key  from  the  natural  to  a  dozen 
sharps  or  flats;*  but  readily  solving,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  the  most  intricate  questions 
! relating  to  the  theory  of  music, — a  science  to 
i  comprehend  the  abstruse  principles  of  which, 

I  requires  extraordinary  mental  effort,  even  in 
I  adults.” 

j  *  In  I  he  name  of  wonder,  what  doea  he  mean  by  a  key  in 
;  a  dozen  sharps  or  flats  ? 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

!  A  very  modest  young  gentleman,  of  the 
;  county  of  3'ipperary,  having  attempt^  many 
I  ways  in  vain  to  aetjuire  the  affections  of  a  lady 
of  great  fortune,  at  last  was  resolved  to  try 
what  could  be  done  by  the  help  of  music,  and 
I  therefore  entertained  her  with  a  serenade  under 
her  window  at  midnight ;  hut  she  ordered  her 
servants  to  drive  him  from  thence  by  throwing 
j  stones  at  him:  “Oh!  my  friend,”  said  one  of 
jhis  companions,  “yo?/r  music  is  as  powerf  ul 
I  as  that  of  Orpheus^  for  it  draws  the  very  stones 
I  about  you.” 
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THE  EDITOR. 

The  present  number  of  the  Euterpeiad  is  the 
last  which  will  be  issued  under  our  direction. — 
For  six  months  we  have  been  cheered  on  our  way 
by  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  and  still  more 
with  the  approbation  of  a  self-apprOving  con¬ 
science.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  it  has  been 
our  constant  aim  to 

- “  Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

We  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
commit  the  work  to  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of 
acknowledged  taste  and  abilities ;  under  whose  | 
management  we  hope  it  may  receive  the  support 
of  an  enlightened  community. 


II  To  recapitulate :  The  Euterpeiad  will  be  in¬ 
creased  in  size  one  half,  at  the  same  price  as  here¬ 
tofore,  viz.  per  annum,  will  be  materially 
enlarged  in  its  range  of  subjects,  embracing  in 
future,  Music^  the  Fine  Arlt^  Polite  Literature^ 
including  Reviews,  Original  Tales,  notices,  occa¬ 
sionally,  of  all  the  public  performances  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  city,  impartially  and  without  fa~ 
voritUm  or  exclusion^  and  be  embellished  as  often 
as  possible  with  Engravings,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  always  given.  By  the  Fine  Arts,  besides 
Music,  are  meant  especially  Architecture,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Drawing,  and 
those  arts  which  refer  to  interesting  productions, 
and  which  presuppose  and  exercise  the  faculty  of 
taste. — Personal  controversy,  uninteresting  as  it  is 


draws  such  a  decided  line  in  Europe  between  one 
jlo  the  public  at  large,  and  observations  touching'! class  and  another.  We  must,  however,  allow  that 

- 1  •  -  /T.  •  1  1 _ . _ _ _ i 


A  communication  from  Mt. '' David  Browne,"  characters  of  living  and 

in  answer  to  the  article  in  our  last  number,  signed  contemporary  Professors,  cannot  be  admitted  to 

“  Inquisitive,”  has  been  handed  us  for  publication,  I  pages  of  the  work. 

which  wo  must  decline  doing.  Of  the  question  at!  The  undersigned  is  desirous  of  engaging  the 
issue,  we  know  nothing;  and  as  we  should,  by !  active  co-operation  of  correspondents,  friends  and 
giving  publicity  to  it,  probably  be  suspected  of  en.h^""^*’  arrangements,  by  what  he 

tertaining  feelings,  which  we  are  sure  are  foreign  j 
to  us,  we  hope  no  other  apology  will  be  expect- 1 
cd. — In  a  note,  Mr.  B.  says,  “  he  is  preparing  for  j  N.  B.  Communications  for  insertion  in  the 
the  press,  a  full  statement  of  facts,  connected  with  j  Euterpeiad,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor; 
tlie  business.”  j  letters  on  business,  to  the  Publisher,  No.  6  Court- 

landt-street. 


Mrs.  Hamblin^s  Lady  Contest  was  a  most  ta¬ 
lented  and  effective  piece  of  acting;  and  contain¬ 
ed  to  the  life,  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  and 
exuberance  of  spirits  of  the  country-beauty  of 
eighteen.  If  any  drawback  might  be  allowed,  a 
fastidious  critic  would,  perhaps,  have  complained 
of  the  want  of  the  exact  polish  of  high  life,  and  its 
characteristical  dress  and  manners ;  but  this  is  a 
general  defect^  prevailing  in  almost  every  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  similar  description. 

To  advert  to  comic  authorship,  or  rather  colla¬ 
tion^  as  displayed  in  the  “Five  Points:”  In  the 
local  manners  of  the  States  on  the  sea  board,  with 
the  exception  of  Yankeeism^  there  is,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  a  scantiness  of  the  raw  material, — 
What  distinctive  character  of  manners  is  there  to 
be  found,  for  example,  in  the  low  life  of  New- 
York?  There  is  no  patois — no  dialect  which 
gives  such  a  zest  to  similar  compositions,  and 


hopes  is  a  seasonable  notice. 

George  W.  Bleecker. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  “  O.  G.”  and  “  Idealina ;”  these,  together 
with  several  others  which  we  have  received  for  the 
Euterpeiad,  have  been  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  the  new  series. 


KUTKRPEIAN  SOCIETY. 

We  perceive  by  an  advertisement,  that  the 
members  of  this  meritorious  society  will  com¬ 
mence  their  Weekly  Concerts,  this  evening,  at 
their  room  in  the  Shakspeare  Hotel. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

The  Publisher  is  extremely  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  announce  to  his  friends  and  patrons,  that  in  the 
face  of  formidable  difhculties  of  various  kinds,  the 
publication  has  been  hitherto  successful.  This 
success  has  stimulated  him  to  still  further  and 


no  fault  whatever  could  be  found  with  the  acting. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  made  of  the  “  Five 
Points”  was  effected  by  Holland,  Roberts,  and 
Mrs.  Hackett;  and  so  excellent  was  the  strong 
racy  playing  of  Holland,  the  close  mimicry  of 
Roberts,  and  the  efforts,  generally,  of  Mrs, 
Hackett,  that,  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
they  reminded  us  frequently  of  Liston  and  Gri¬ 
maldi.  But  we  must,  certainly,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  say  that  the  songs  had  been  much  better 
without  any  attempt  at  comic  adaptation;  yet 
the  insensibility  of  the  audience  to  the  actual 
beauties  strewed  before  them,  appeared  to  us  re¬ 
markable.  Poor  Mrs.  Hackett  introduced,  very 
adroitly,  some  little  Italian  Cadences,  and  they 
were  also  successfully  executed  ;  but  she  had  not 
a  hand  for  them.  In  other  respects  we  were  ex¬ 
tremely  content  with  the  Bowery  audience.  We 
had  been  prepared  to  see,  from  what  we  had 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Editor  of  the  new  series  of  [heard,  butchers  in  blue  frocks,  and  with  steel  in 
the  Euterpeiad  (see  advertisement)  to  have  commenced  hand,  attended  by  their  dogs,  marshalling  the 
the  series  with  this  Critique  on  the  Bowery  performances  tt^ovements  of  the  corps  ;  and  this  expectation  was 
of  the  24th  ;*as  the  matter  was  prepared,  however,  it  ig  1 1'^t‘^her  increased  by  seeing  *^  J)Iutton  Chops  in  the 

here  inserted,  though  somewhat  in  advance.  *  n/  j 

®  [altogether  from  the  stage^  and  Mr.  Billy  Bladder, 

u  erp.  only  prominent  professor  of  the 

THE  bowery  THEATRE.  IshambUs  present.  T. 

On  the  24th  inst.,  we  paid  our  first  visit  to  the!  imitations  of  both  the  Keans, 

Bowery  Theatre.  We  confess  that,  at  the  first  Simpson  of  the  Park,  in  high  style. 

glance,  we  were  as  much  struck  by  the  snugness ^ 

and  convenience  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house,  j 


THE  DRAMA. 


and  the  harmony  and  elegance  of  the  general  de¬ 
sign,  as  we  were  afterwards  by  the  correspondency 
of  the  decorations,  and  the  profusion  and  credita¬ 
ble  quality  of  the  property.  There  was  a  side 
scene  disclosing  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of 
a  fashionable  drawing-room  for  instance,  which 


greater  exertions  to  render  it  fully  equal  to  the  any  theatre;  (introdu- 

Iced  in  the  Wedding  Day.)  Nor  should  we  have 


most  favored  and  desirable  periodica  s. 


been  conscious  of  sitting  in  a  minor  theatre,  but 


NEtV  MUSICAL  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTNIGHT. 

By  Bourne. 

Songs. 

Banks  of  Allan  Water. 

Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her. 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  way. 

The  last  link  is  broken. 

The  Minstrel  returned  from  the  wars. 

Quadrilles. 

The  Three  Sisters,  with  new  figures. 

Variations. 

Marseilles  Hymn,  by  G.  Geib. 

By  Dubois  &  Stodart. 

Russian  Galopade,  with  vaiiations  ;  by  D.  Steibelt. 
La  Victoire  est  k  Nous  ! 

Inmromptu  pour  le  Piano  Forte  dedi^  aux  Fran^ais, 


vanous  na- 


The  next  number  will  present  a  new  series  of] for  the  style  of  the  business  played— a  sort  of  ad 
the  Euterpeiad,  containing  four  additional  p  ages  ^  cap  land  urn  flourish  of  the  bills — a  little  inexperi- 

of  matter,  an  Engraving  by  Gimber,  and  an  entire- about  some  of  the  under  players  and  a  cer- 
,  ^  .  r.L  .  A  rr»i  » tain  yp  ne  satJ  giioi  about  the  manners  and  appear- 

lydifferont  arrangement  of  the  contents.  Theex-  We  must  say,  however,! 

tension  of  the  size  of  the  Euterpeiad,  will  admit 'ibat  we  give  this  the  preference  to  some  other  mi- jpard.  Thibault. 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Fine  Arls^  as  one  of  the  nor  theatres  we  have  seen  in  large  capitals.  There  |  “  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.” 

regular  departments  of  the  work,  and  thus  give  it ' «  “  "?  loud  talking,  nor  were  any  undue  liberties  Diverlimemo  by  P.  it  Mean. 

^  ^  J.  i  taken  in  the  front  boxes;  and  a  total  absence  might!!  “  In  happier  Hours,”  from  “  Melodies  of 

a  new  and  interesting  feature.  The  Polite  Litcra-j,,^„p  jg„^i„-lions  ;”  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  ^ 

ture  of  the  day,  and  of  the  city,  will  also  be  in-  jorder  of  females.  Wo  think  the  general  style  ofi  Jw bJ^uniT^er  the  deep,”  co'mp^ed 
eluded,  with  a  series  of  Original  Talcs,  Naval,  lifbe  performances  very  unequal,  i  here  is  not  evi-S^y  x.  V.  Wiesenthal. 

and  others.  The  editorial  management  will  be,  •  J®"'®  ‘rt'n'pg  a"d  e.Tperience  j  «  Through  the  wood  composed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Horn. 

.  .  .  ,  ,  I  ,  the  subordinate  parts;  nor  is  there  a  perfeetB  Hv  James  L  Hewitt. 

Ill  the  new  series,  coiiimittcd  to  the  hands  of  a^,,,g„ji„g  i.^rmony  as  a  whole;  but  the  flash-  Vocll. 

gentleman  of  well  known  taste  and  capacity.'cs  of  excellence  which  occasionally  come  out,  arc,  j  O’er  the  mountain.  Sung  by  Miss  George,  composed 

The  original  and  specific  object  under  which  the  |  on  that  very  account,  placed  in  stronger  relief. —  gby  G.  A.  Hodson.  ...  r  .u  r 

1  ^  *  ,  ,  ,  ,  IvVe  ran  vrrv  well  niter  into  Mr  Hamblin's  mn.  i  Mernlv,  merrilv  sounds  the  horn ;  from  the  songs  of 

work  commenced,  and  was  known  to  the  public,!  ®  Ithe  Minstrels.  Words  bv  Harry  Stoe  Van  Dyk.  M  ’ 

..  .  ,  Stives  and  feelings.  Ill  occasionally  bringing  forward  ,  „  J 

VIZ.  .  lusic,  will  not,  on  this  account,  receive  the pieces  as  the  “  Avenger,”  and  the  “Five''  ^  ‘ 


U81C 


less  attention;  on  Uie  contrary,  negociations  arc ^ Points.”  Rut  we  consider  his  Company,  as  it 


daily  making,  by  which  valuable  musical  infor¬ 
mation  will  bo  statedly  furnished  by  professional 
men. 


Instrumental. 


stands,  capable  of  much  better  things,  although  Metz. 


I  have  fruit,  1  have  dowers,  as  a  Rondo;  by  Julius 


ho  should  answer  us  in  the  language  of  Johnson — J 
The  Drama’s  laws  the  Drama’s  patrons  give.” 


-  La  Jeunesse,  Petit  Rondo  :  by  J.  Metz. 

J.  H.  Walch’s  Military  Waltz  ;  performed  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  band,  at  Ntblo’s  Garden. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


For  the  Ruterpeiad. 

TO  VV.  K.  T. 

We  Tnet—that  hanpy  hour  is  thrown 
O’er  my  bleak  destiny  ; 

Bright  as  the  heavenly  bow  that  shone 
O’er  earth’s  tempestuous  sea, — 

When  the  high  sounding  voice  of  God, 

Call’d  back  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

The  wreath  of  hope  which  bound  my  soul, 

Was  wither’d — sear  and  dead  j 
But  by  thy  magical  control, 

Each  flow’ret  rear’d  its  head: 

One  little  hud  you  twisted  there, 

Which  bore  the  rest  up  from  despair. 

My  life’s  bowl  mantled  to  the  brim. 

With  blighted  hopes  and  pain  ; 

With  bliss  you  wreathed  the  dripping  rim, 

Joy  sparkled  there  again  : 

One  drop  within  the  bowl  you  threw. 

Which  turn’d  the  rest  of  its  own  hue. 

The  ties  which  bound  me  to  mankind, 

Were  loosening  every  day; 

They  slacken’d  first,  and  then  untwined, — 

At  length  were  tom  away  : 

The  gem  with  which  you  link’d  the  chain. 

Must  perish  ere  it  burst  again. 

’T  is  you  alone  can  rend  that  chain, 

And  tear  those  genut  from  me  ; 

And  you  from  otf  that  bowl  may  drain 
The  drop  of  ecstacy, — 

That  wreath  and  hud  forbid  to  bloom. 

And  hang  Uiein  drooping  o’er  my  tomb.  aw«. 
New~Yorkj  Sept.  17,  1830. 


A  few  weeks  since  we  copied  into  our  paper, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  a  beauti> 
ful  Dirge,  by  Mr.  Moir,  headed — Weep  not  for 
her!” — and  we  extract  the  following  answer  to  it, 

FROM  THE  BOWER  OF  TASTE. 

“  The  author  of  the  following  beautiful  lines,  obviously 
had  in  his  ‘  mind’s  eye,’  the  poem  of  a  Scottish  Bard, 
which  appeared  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Edinb.  Lit.  Gazette, 
entitled,  IVeep  not  far  her.  Even  so,  he  has  done  no 
discredit  to  his  original,  and  we  predict  that  he  will  some 
day,  twine  with  his  cypress  wreath^  the  brightest  laurel 
wmch  poesy  can  bestow  upon  her  votaries.” 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  HER  I 

Weep  not  for  her  ?  Oh,  could  1  steel  my  heart— 

Or  crush  beneath  my  frail  and  feeble  tread 
The  mem’ry  of  her  wrongs— or  bid  depart 

Each  hallow’d  word  her  breath  around  hath  shed. 
Which  I  have  listen’d  to  with  fond  delight — 

Then  would  I  answer  with  a  heart  as  light — 

VV eep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ?  Her  life  was  like  the  leaf 
Of  some  pale,  lonely  flow’r,  whose  gentle  form 
Seems  drooping  ’neath  the  chilling  dews  of  grief. 

And  withers  ere  ’t  is  shielded  from  the  storm ; 
Which  fades  e’en  mid  youth’s  visionary  hour— 
Robb'mg  the  fairest  bud  from  nature’s  bow’r; 

W eep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her?  She  died  in  early  youth  ! 

But  not  ere  hope  had  lost  its  dazzling  beam — 

The  nearest  one  was  crush’d  !  The  bitter  truth 
Of  wordly  wrong  had  chased  the  happy  dream  ! 

The  breeze  whilst  trembling  o’er  the  w’aveless  lake 
As  though  it  fear’d  the  sweet  repose  to  break. 

Sighs — weep  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ?  ’T  is  true  she  ne’er  did  mark 
The  pallid  look,  nor  hectic  of  disease 
Upon  her  playmate’s  cheek — nor  watch  the  spark 
Of  fading  life  extinguish’d  by  the  breeze ! 

Yet  stars  that  linger  on  the  dome  of  night. 

As,  o’er  her  grave,  they  rest  their  feeble  light. 

Say — weep  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her?  Though  young  in  pleasure’s  years, 
She  felt  no  less  the  pangs  of  that  false  vow 
I  pledged  in  youth  to  her — and  shall  my  tears 
iVbie  cease  to  flow  ?  No  I  rather  let  me  bow 
My  guilty  head  and  seek  with  sorrow’s  wave 
To  wash  my  crime  from  off  her  guiltless  grave  . 

I  ’ll  weep  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ?  Because  an  angel  now 

She  rests  at  peace  in  heav’n  ?  Yet  I  must  weep  ! 
For  though  all  care  is  cast  from  her  bright  brow. 

Her  bliss  is  still  unshared  !  in  such  sweet  sleep 
I  would  my  spirit  might  beside  her’s  rest. 

In  that  bright  realm  where  sleep  the  pure  and  blest ! 

1  *11  weep  for  her  ! 


Weep  not  for  her  ?  Oh,  when  the  tender  vine. 
Which  to  us  oft  hath  clung,  by  thrilling  fears 
Impell’d,  hath  perish’d — then  pale  sorrow’s  shrine 
should  be  refresh’d  and  studded  with  our  tears— 
Tears,  which  like  gems  on  beauty’s  brilliant  zone 
Borrow  fiesh  lustre  from  the  ’circled  throne  ! 

I’ ll  weep  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ?  Aye  I  there  is  cause  for  wo  ! 

’T  IS  true  the  tortured  spirit  should  be  nerved 
So  that  it  glide  through  life  without  a  throe  ; 

But  the  attempt  alone  hath  moie  hearts  swerved 
From  off  their  duty,  than  it  e’er  hath  hound 
Down  to  their  kindred  earth,  their  parent  ground  ! 

I  ’ll  weep  for  her !  w.  h.  c. 


Farewell  its  green  drap’ry 
That  curtain’d  the  woed ; 

Farewell  all  its  pleasures 
Of  field  and  of  flood  ! 

And  oh,  may  Life’s  Summer, 

Whose  solstice  is  near. 

Glide  as  gently  to  autumn 
As  that  of  the  year; 

And  my  wasting  age  gath’ring 
Rich  fruits  of  the  past. 

Be  shrouded  in  honor 

Serenely  at  last.  ARIIL. 

Rocbcitar  CraftsmaD. 


THE  HANDSOMEST  MAN. 


The  annexed  lines  were  written  for  the  Essex 
(Mass.)  Ga«c//c,  and  appeared  in  that  paper  seve¬ 
ral  weeks  since,  while  J.  G.  Whittier,  (now  of  the 
JV.  E.  Review^  was  its  editor.  He  introduces  them 
to  the  notice  of  his  readers,  with  these  words: — ^ 
‘‘The  following  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  one  of  our 
first  poets — by  a  kindred  spirit.  It  is  a  pleasant' 
thing  to  know  and  feel  that  the  rivalship  of  mind,  I 
among  our  literary  writers,  is  not  one  of  bitter- 1 
ness — but  that  the  holiest  feelings  of  friendship' 
and  affection  are  cherished  by  those,  who  have  j 
placed  themselves  in  the  arena  of  intellect.” 

TO  J.  G.  B. 

It  is  not  that  because  thy  name, 

Friend  of  my  sadly  chequer’d  days ! 

Is  wedded  to  immortal  fame. 

Nor,  that  the  world  with  one  acclaim, 

►  Joins  in  the  paean  of  thy  praise. 

No  !  though  the  distant  wordly  throng 
May  prize  thee  for  thy  matchless  song — 

Thy  spirit-stirring  lays  ; 

Beyond  the  power  of  words  revealing, 

I  prize  thee  with  a  holier  feeling. 

I  prize  thee,  for  thy  heart  with  mine, 

Hath  ever  beat  in  sweet  communion  !  i 

Through  years  of  cloud,  and  hours  of  shine 
A  spell  hath  brought  almost  divine. 

The  link  of  our  unbroken  union. 

The  wondrous  tales  in  fable  told 
Of  friendship  in  the  days  of  old, 

Unequall’d  are  by  thine  ; 

May  no  oontenlious  storm  invade 

The  temple  we ’ve  to  friendship  made.  j 


I  At  one  of  our  fashionable  boarding-houses,  a 
I  while  ago,  there  was  a  young  fellow  who  was 
.very  vain  of  what  he  considered  his  good  looks. 
'At  the  same  house  there  happened  to  put  up  a 
'stranger  from  Virginia,  who  was  in  reality  a  hand¬ 
some  man.  One  day  at  dinner,  a  lady  who  sat  at 
the  same  end  of  the  table  with  the  vain  coxcomb, 
[proposed  a  toast  to  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
company.  The  toast  was  accordingly  drunk,  and 
the  self-imagined  beauty  supposing,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  could  be  intended  for  no  other  than 
his  fair  self,  made  a  flourishing  speech  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  wherein  he  thanked  the  ladies  for  the 
honor  of  the  compliment,  which,  however,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  his  exceeding  modesty,  was  altogether 
I  unmerited.  “Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on 
that  ground,”  said  the  lady,  “the  toast  was  not 
meant  for  you.” 


I  MADAME  DE  STAEL  AND  TALLYRAND. 

When  Madame  de  Stael’s  novel  of  Delphine 
first  appeared,  a  fashionable  “  Key  ”  announced 
that  the  character  of  the  heroine  w'as  intended  for 
herself;  and  that  of  Madame  de  Vernon  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Tallyrand.  Some  one  affected  to  con¬ 
dole  with  the  ex-Bishop;  observing,  that  Madame 
la  Baronne  had  not  hesitated  to  sit  for  her  own 
portrait,  w’hile  she  w’as  sketching  that  of  his  emi¬ 
nence.'  “And  strange  to  tell,”  rejoined  Tally¬ 
rand,  “  she  has  disguised  us  both  as  women.” 

I 

’  NIGHT  WRITERS. 


Though  distant  now — though  forests  rear 
Their  leafy  heads  between  us  twain  ; 

Still  to  my  heart  thou  art  as  dear. 

Still  to  my  thought  thou  art' as  near, 

As  when  we  battled  wrongs  in  vain. 

On  fleetly,  time  !  to  me  restore 
The  golden  days  of  life  once  more. 

When  we  shall  meet  again — 

For  when  we  meet,  I  still  shall  find 
My  friend  in  heart  as  leal  and  kind.  L. 

New-  York. 


It  has  been  my  habit,  I  know  not  why,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  muse  is  more  propitious  after 
j  dinner — to  write  chiefly  late  at  night;  and,  when 
j  I  have  grown  heated  with  my  subject,  it  has  so 
'  chilled  iiiv  limbs,  that  I  have  gone  to  bed  as  if  I 
had  been  sitting  up  to  my  knees  in  ice. 

Culmao’s  Raodom  Recordt. 


MODERN  MEANINGS  TO  OLD  WORDS. 


THE  LAST  EVE  OF  SUMMER, 

’T  is  the  last  eve  of  summer 
In  silence  profound, 

O’er  field  and  o’er  forest 
Now  closing  around. 

Farewell  to  the  pleasures 
Which  round  us  have  play’d. 
Farewell  to  the  summer. 

Its  sunshine  and  shade. 

The  husbandman’s  labors 
Have  met  their  reward. 

The  harvest  is  gather’d. 

The  garner  is  stored. 

The  orchard  is  blushing. 

The  cornfield  is  pale, 

The  foliage  is  drooping. 

Its  verdure  must  fail. 

The  cricket  is  singing 
Its  requiem  alone. 

O’er  the  season  departed 
Its  shrill  note  makes  moan. 

The  nightingale’s  warblings 
Strike  faint  on  the  ear, 

With  song  more  melodious 
Its  close  drawing  near. 

Farewell  to  the  summer. 

Its  sunshine  and  shade, 

By  the  whisperings  of  nature 
Its  requiem  is  said ! 


i'  Suggestion. — Advice  given  by  a  servant  to  his  em- 
;  plover. 

I  Young  man's  hesi  companion. — He  who  takes  liim 
j  home  when  he  cannot  take  himself  home. 

Aristocrat. — One  who  considers  the  respectability  of 
his  grandfather  to  be  sufficient  payment  for  his  own  debts. 

Nuisance.— disturbance  caused  by  your  neighbor 
in  making  his  fortune. 

Oversight.— Yo  leave  your  old  umbrella  in  a  news¬ 
room,  and  bring  away  a  new  one. 

Science. — To  tic  a  cannister  to  a  dog’s  tail,  and  ob- 
'  serve  whether  he  run  east  or  west. 

Apprentice. — A  lad  learning  by  experience  the  tyranny 
{  necessary  to  make  him  a  master, 
i  Unfortunate  Man. — One  liorn  with  a  conscience, 
j  Abstemious  Man. — One  who  never  tastes  wine  or 
spirits — at  home. 

Reflective  tum.—Yo  have  your  umbrella  turned  inside 
out  whilst  turning  a  corner. 

i  Remoree. — The  feelings  of  a  pick  jiocket  caught  in  the 
act. 

Precocity. — The  impertinence  of  your  child. 

Balance  of  Power. — Common  sense. 

Laios.— Authority  for  publicly  whipping  the  wicked— 
I  poor. 


Published  by  Geo.  W.  Bleecker,  No.  6,  Cortlandt- 
street,  at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  (layable  in  advance  by 
Country  Subscribers  ;  and  quarterly  in  advance  by  SulA 
scribers  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  New-Haven. 
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NEW  YORK,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15. 


OF 


DUET  FROM  THE  BARBER 
SEVILLE. 

By  permission  of  Edmund  Simpson,  Esq.  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Park  Theatre,  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  the  score  of  the  Opera  of  the  Barber  of  Seville. 

The  duet,  our  first  selection  for  the  Euterpeiad,  is 
from  Bishop’s  version  of  the  Barber  of  Seville,  the 
melody  by  the  great  composer,  Paisiello.  We  not 
only  can  venture  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this 
morceau  as  a  composition^  but  we  are  happy  to  call 
our  readers’  attention  to  a  description  of  music  totally 
distinct  from  the  Scotch  and  Swiss  abortions, 
on  the  publi'.  at  present  in  every  direction.  As  this 
duet  has  never  been  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  is  to  be  met  ^*ith  only,  bound  up  with  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  opera,  in  the  libraries  of  theatres,  or  in  the 
hands  of  professional  persons,  its  appearance  in  our  j 
columns  must  be  highly  desirable.  We  trust  that! 
the  era  is  fast  approaching,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to ' 
obtain  the  music  of  an  opera  complete,  of  the  venders  j 
of  music ;  at  present,  no  publisher  would  dare  to  pur-  j 


upon  which  it  will  be  conducted — thus  giving  every 
subscriber  an  opportunity  before  putting  his  hand  to 
the  new  series  to  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of  doing 
so.  The  publication  lends  itself  to  no  cabal,  system, 
or  name.  It  will  equally  avoid  favouritism  and  ex- 
sion. 

Conformity  of  opinion  with  his  own,  is  not  expected 
by  the  Editor  from  his  correspondents.  It  suffices 
that  they  bring  to  the  work  a  feasible  object,  and  a 
decent  style :  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  allowed  that 
it  would  be  but  fair  that  the  Editor  should  be  exempt 
from  any  supposed  identification  with,  or  implied  ad¬ 
vocacy  of,  the  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  by 
others.  Controversy  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  1 


he  composed  besides  his  other  numerous  works,  158 
Italian  Operas  many  of  which  were  successful.  The 
famous  contest  between  Handel  and  Buononcini  in 
Italian  composition,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  for¬ 
mer  by  public  acclamation.  Those  who  are  sceptical 
on  the  score  of  his  composing  in  Italian,  are  referred 
to  the  well  known  air  “  Lord  remember  David,”  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Opera  of  Sozarmes,  commencing 
with  the  words  ”  Rende  il  Sereno.” 

PAINTING. 

In  Painting,  in  paying  proper  homage  and  setting 
a  due  value  upon  what  are  called  par  excellence^  and 
by  way  of  distinction,  without  attending  precisely  to 
chronology,  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  there  will 


provided  the  {>oints  in  dispute  be  important ;  but  its  j  be  an  avoidance  of  any  neglect  or  want  of  appreciation 
desirableness  for  the  pages  of  the  Euterpeiad,  is  en-  jj  of  the  Modern  Artist.  It  is  undeniable  however,  that 
tirely  determinable  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried ,  (fie  veneration  which  the  picture  fancying  world  has 
on,  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  and  the  degree  ofi  for  decayed  frames,  cracked  canvass,  and  nearly  dis- 


power,  &c.  &c.  possessed  by  the  disputants. 


charged  colours,  has  given  rise  to  a  systematic  course 


On  behalf  of  the  Publisher,  we  beg  leave  to  state ;  of  designing  on  the  one  hand,  by  fraudulent  dealers, 
that  punctuality  in  making  payments  by  the  Patitnis !,  and  of  dupery  on  Ihe  otlier,  by  the  unlimited  confl- 
of  the  work,  or  otherwise  involves  the  existence  of  dence  placed  in  the  judgment  of  a  small  number  of 
ev’^ery  jKjriodical,  and  he  earnestly  solicits  a  strict  j  Gog/iosccn/i.  And  in  this  state  of  things,  the  direct 


_  compliance  with  the  terms  :  when  these  arc  not  com-  effect  is  to  repress  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  the  mod- 

chM7o?an"author‘hl3lop7r'isht'^^^  "  ith.  no  offence  must  be  taken  at  the  persevc- j;  ern  artist,  by  a  diversion  of  the  funds  which  would  b. 

cause  the  sale  of  any  piece  of  music,  the  price  of  i' Collectors,  who,  if  they  do  not  adopt  the  sys-  otherwise  expended  upon  pictures  of  modern  produc- 
which  exeeeds  half  a  dollar,  in  the  present  state  of  of  treating-  aU  subscribers  alike,  cannot  act  at  all  ,,tion,  where  the  unsophisticated  purchaser  relies  more 

things,  is  very  precarious; — three  or  four  dollars [ 


therefore,  although  for  a  complete  opera,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

THE  PROMISED  ENGRAVING. 

In  order  to  exculpate  the  Publisher  of  the  Euter¬ 
peiad  from  any  blame  which  may  be  imputed  to  him 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  promised  engraving 
in  this  number,  I  hereby  assume  to  myself  the  entire 
responsibility;  the  delinquency  has  arisen,  however, 
from  circumstances  which,  though  tedious  to  detail 
to  the  public,  have,  it  is  believed,  satisfied  the  Publish¬ 
er,  were  irremediable.  Tlie  print  will  most  positive¬ 
ly  appear  in  the  next  number. 

STEPHEN  H.  GIMBER. 


MUSIC. 

In  regard  to  IVIusic,  since  the  appearance  of  Weber, 
an  almost  new  era  has  commenced.  In  the  works  of 
this  celebrated  Composer,  the  proverb  has  been  reali¬ 
sed — The  German  Professor  has  given  to  his  notes 


immediately  upon  his  own  fancy  and  judgment. 

Nothing  is  intended  in  the  foregoing,  however,  to 
apply  in  the  most  distant  way  to  the  fair  and  honest  • 
picture  dealer ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  hint  at  tlic 
possibility  of  lessening  the  value  of  the  productions 
of  those  long  triumphant  and  glorious  Schools,  be- 


the  power  of  language— emotions  are  almost  imbibed  j|  1300  with  Giovanni,  Cimabue  and  exteneV- 

from  the  sounds  as  from  a  visible  transaction,  or  a  ' modifications  and  styles 
well  told  description.  If  the  country  which  presents  i  periods  bordering  upon  our  own  age. 


EDITOR’S  ADDRESS. 


the  highest  or  most  generally  approved  attainments 
in  singing,  be  demanded,  perliaps  the  correct  answer 
would  be  Italy.  The  contest  afterwards  for  the  high¬ 
est  eminence,  would  lie  between  England,  Germany 
and  France.  The  Scottish,  Irish  and  >Velsh  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  English  ballad  music,  must  of  course 
come  under  the  aggregation  of  the  English  School, 
and  availing  itself  of  this  union  and  taking  into  view 
the  circumstance  of  having  for  a  considerable  period 


pure  exemplars  to  elevate  the  aims  of  artists,  and  se 
condly,  truly  to  set  forth  their  condition  as  at  present 
actually  found  in  the  United  States.  Capital  continual¬ 
ly  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  Republic,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  of  the  Country  keeping  pace  with  it,  have 
introduced  refinement,  and  demanded  more  exten¬ 
sively  those  analogous  occupations  and  professions 
which  are  so  numerous  in  older  Countries,  but  which 
have  been  heie  like  the  peopling  of  the  land  itself  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  slow  and  fitful  in  advancement,  though  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  state  of  progression.  They  are  now  in 
such  a  forward  condition  as  to  demand  a  separate 
notice  of  the  press.  We  desire  to  render  our  publica- 


Our  readers  will,  we  dare  to  say,  immediately  co¬ 
incide  with  us  in  feeling,  when  we  announce  that  the  steadily  adopted,  and  engrafted  upon  its  own  stock, 
object  of  making  the  Fine  Arts  a  prominent  depart-  the  beauty  and  excellence  in  the  science  manifested 
ment  of  our  publication  is  tw^o-fold — first,  by  adducing  |  by  the  Germans  and  Italians,  the  claims  of  this  School 

become  formidable.  And  it  is  this,  which  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  tongue,  extends  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  irresistible  influence  over  the  United  States. 

As  this  School  is  so  interesting  to  the  American 
public,  we  shall  go  into  some  particulars  respecting 
it.  To  avoid  tediousness,  the  eminent  compositions 
of  the  English  School  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes 
— lyrical  and  sacred,  or  as  some  would  divide  it,  into 
three,  adding  madrigalists.  We  can  go  back  for  the 
second  class,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Henry  eighth,  who 
was  himself  no  mean  composer  in  Church  Music. — 
Purcell,  the  well  known  composer  of  the  music  for  the 
Tempest,  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  nearly  three  centu- 


tion  useful  to  the  Professors  of  the  arts,  as  the  medi- !  ries.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  music  of  the  In- 
um  of  their  communication  with  the  public,  andtol  dian  Queen,  Arthur  and  Erniline,  and  a  variety  of 
cherish  and  advance  the  arts  themselves ;  and  in  do- 1  other  pieces.  It  may  be  observed  tliat  these  names 
ing  this  we  are  confident  we  shall  be  the  humble  in- ‘‘are  not  clustering  but  solitary,  appearing  at  long  in¬ 
struments  of  improving  the  public  taste.  There  is  |  tervals.  Locke,  the  producer  of  the  music  in  the  in- 1 
also  a  more  distant  though  not  a  more  important  con-  i  cantation  scene  in  Macbeth,  as  now  sung  and  played, 
sequence,  which  may  result  from  our  labours,  viz :  j  was  the  cotemporary  of  Purcell.  Dr.  Arne  next  ap- 
the  increased  reputation  of  the  country  abroad.  Wei’ pears,  the  famous  composer  of  Artaxerxes.  Bishop, 
hope  that  the  union  of  these  considerations  makes  out!  who  has  identified  himself  with  almost  every  thing 
for  us  a  clear  and  triumphant  claim  upon  public  sup-  |i  valuable  in  modern  composition,  is  well  known  as  are 
port — but  every  reflecting  and  experienced  person,  |  also  his  works.  It  would  be  impossible  to  omit  the 
assuming  the  duties  of  editing  such  a  work,  must  be!,  name  of  Handel,  the  great  thorough  base  of  musical 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  j  composition,  to  whom  Mozart  confessed  that  cvery 
his  position  naturally  entails.  The  Editor  of  the  newJj  subsequent  composer  had  been  signally  indebted.  He 
series  of  the  Euterpeiad,  therefore,  anticipating  these^  I  is  by  adoption  and  patronage  the  property  of  the  Eng- 
wishes  to  place  before  the  public  clearly  the  principles  *  lish  School.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  add,  that 


In  an  enumeration  of  schools,  even  the  most  brief, 
designed  for  the  meridian  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  culpable  to  pass  over  the  American  School, 
constantly  receiving  as  it  is,  the  most  valuable  acces¬ 
sions.  The  following  is  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  liv¬ 
ing  artists,  natives  of  the  United  States,  with  resi¬ 
dence  : 

Robt.  C.  Leslie,  England,  History  &  familiar  subjects. 
Washington  Allston,  Boston,  History. 

Stuart  Newton,  England,  Familiar  subjects. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  New  York,  History. 

Robert  W.  Weir,  New  York,  History. 

Henry  Inman,  New  York,  Portrait. 

Charles  Ingham,  do,  do. 

Neagle,  Philadelphia,  do. 

Thomas  Sully,  Phil.  do. 

Sam.  F.  B.  Morse,  Italy,  History. 

Thomas  Cole,  England,  Landscape. 

Fisher,  Boston,  do. 

Wm.  G.  Wall,  Newport,  R.  I.  do. 

William  Dunlap,  New  York,  History. 

SCULPTURE. 

In  regard  to  Sculpture,  without  assuming  any  dis¬ 
putable  theorems,  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted,  that 
Canova,  Flaxman,  Dannekcr,  Thorwaldson  and  Chan¬ 
try,  have  succeeded  as  they  have  imbibed  and  en¬ 
grafted  the  mens  divinior  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
upon  the  study  of  select  nature ;  but  as  tliere  is  no 
school  of  Sculpture  in  the  United  States,  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  on  this  particular  art.  Horatio  Grecnough, 
Sculptor,  Florence. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  an 
important  change  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  modelling  of  public  buildings— 
may  this  not  be  attributable  to  two  causes— first,  to  the 
well  ascertained  accession  to  the  w’ealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try — secondly,  to  a  purer  taste  and  more  ample  know¬ 
ledge  having  been  acquired  by  architectural  profes¬ 
sors  in  studying  classical  models?  If  Sculpture  has 
been  neglected,  should  not  the  public  attention  be 
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drawn  towards  iti  And  if  Architecture  has  been  re 
novated  by  inspecting*  the  remains  cf  ancient  temples, 
would  not  a  work  of  this  sort  be  hig-hly  useful  in 
transmitting*  to  the  public,  agreeably  to  facilities  af¬ 
forded,  the  best  drawings  and  outlines  within  the 
Publisher  or  Editor’s  reach  7 

ENGRAVING. 

Engraving,  subordinate  as  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  parent  art,  Painting,  yet  has  such  striking  at¬ 
tributes  of  individual  character,  as  to  justify  a  dis¬ 
tinct  notice.  This  art  is  now  so  far  advanced  in  New 
York,  as  to  furnish  very  adequate  and  efl&cicnt  artists 
both  in  figures  and  landscape. 


-jtet,  was  timid,  but  it  pleased  the  king.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this,  the  artist  exerted  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  instrument  in  a  thundering  overture, 
which  quite  delighted  his  majesty.  When  it 
was  finished,  he  approached  the  artist,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said,  ‘‘You 
are  trombone  of  my  chapel,  and  of  the  theatre 
San  Carlo.”  Poor  Mariotti  was  all  confusion. 


ANECDOTES  OF  COMPOSERS  AND 
MUSICIANS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1786  was  produced  an  old 
opera  of  Cimarosa,  Le  Astuzie  Teatrali,  o 

«  •  t*  A%  _  _  _ _  _  _  _ aJ  _ 


Besides  giving  a  series  of  the  principal  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  German  school,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  entire  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Pixis,  entitled  Bibiana,  a  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts.  A  brilliant  overture,  full  of  fine 
instrumental  effects ;  some  choruses  of  strong 
and  original  colouring ;  an  air  in  the  first  act ; 
a  comic  duet  of  excellent  effect  in  the  third. 


and  the  image  of  the  Pope  and  the  grand  be-  j  and  a  warmth  and  ability  in  the  concerted 
nediction  being  still  uppennost  in  his  mind,  he  j  pieces,  are  sufficient  titles  to  render  this  work 
replied,  “Most  Holy  Father,  I  am  grateful  for  ji  esteemed.  Among  the  other  pieces  performed 
your  kindness.”  His  majesty  burst  into  a  by  this  company,  were  Beethoven’s  Fidelio,  and 
laugh,  and  turning  to  the  queen,  exclaimed,  |  Der  Unterbrochene  Opferfest  of  Winter,  nei- 


Femminilit  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
the  two  prime  donne.  La  Galli  and  La  Mores- 
chi,  who  before  had  sung  in  separate  pieces 
only.  The  public  were  enchanted  with  the 
opera,  but  why!  Because  there  was  a  duet, 
Lasciate  che  passi  la  bella  damina,  &c.,  in 
which  the  two  prime  donne  quarrel.  The  Galli 
sang  her  first  solo  with  elegance,  and  was 
warmly  greeted ;  Moreschi  declaimed  the  se-  j 


“  Nenna,  Nenna,  come  here,  come  here ;  this 
blockhead  of  a  Bolognese  calls  me  Holy  Fa¬ 
ther,  as  if  I  were  the  Pope !” 

PORPOR  A. 

Porpora  having  conceived  a  friendship  for 
a  young  castrato,  his  pupil,  asked  him  if  he  had 


ther  of  which  produced  any  great  sensation. 
Among  the  performers  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  were  the  tenor  Haitzinger,  and  Madame 
Schrseder-Devrient. 


MISS  PATON. 

Our  feelings  are  entirely  in  unison  with  those 
expressed  by  the  Editor  of  the  London  Har- 


I  courage  to  pursue  indefatigably  a  course  which 
he  would  point  out,  however  tiresome  it  might 

appear.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affir- 1  monicon,  who,  in  giving  the  letter  of  the  Bishop 
mative,  he  noted  upon  a  page  of  ruled  paper,  of  Rochester,  dated  Bromley  Palace,  August 
'the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  ascendingiG,  1830,  threatening  the  stewards  of  the  Wor- 
and  descending,  with  leaps  of  a  third,  fourth,  i  cester  Musical  Festival  with  the  revocation  of 
»fec.,  to  acquire  the  intervals  promptly — with :  the  permission  which  had  been  granted  for  the 
shakes,  turns,  appoggiaturcy  and  various  pas- 1, use  of  the  Cathedral,  observes  : 

-  _  .  .  sages  of  vocalization.  This  leaf  employed :j  “Considering  that  the  unfortunate  lady  in 

cond  solo  with  ability,  and  enjoyed  her  share  of  pupil  for  a  year;  the  following,  question  has  never  been  proved  guilty  of  the 

applause;  afterwards,  coming  to  the  part  ofiy^^^j.  bestowed  upon  it;  the  third,  there !  offence  alleged  against  her,  and  that  whether 

was  no  talk  of  changing  it;  the  pupil  began  to  [guilty  or  not,  it  is  an  offence  which  many  fe- 
murmur,  but  was  reminded  of  his  promise.  A  j  males  had  notoriously  committed,  who  notwith- 
fourth  year  elapsed,  then  a  fifth,  and  every  day  *  standing  were,  during  the  last  half  century^ 

came  tlie  eternal  leaf.  At  the  sixth  it  was  not  [permitted  to  sing  in  all  our  (English)  ^aces  of 

done  with,  but  lessons  of  articulation,  pronun- '  worship — bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind, 
ciation,  and  declamation,  were  added  to  the  Swill  it  not  be  thought  either  premature,  or 

.practice;  at  the  end  of  this  year,  however,  the  judging  more  severely  in  the  present  case, 

and  sang  the  second  solo,  with  the  most  tasteful  scholar,  who  still  imagined  that  he  was  but  at 'than  in  several  of  the  same  kind  that  had  pre- 

roulades  and  seducing  attitudes,  Galli  playing  jtji0  elements,  was  much  surprised  when  his  [ceded  it,  thus  to  interdict,  to  brand  a  public 

just  the  same  si^- part  her  rival  had  done  a  mo-,' j^aster  exclaimed,  “Go,  my  son,  thou  hast  no- ^  performer,  and  perhaps  deprive  her  of  all  the 

ment  before.  On  approaching  each  other  to,^^j^ij^g  more  to  learn;  thou  art  the  first  singer  of  means  of  supporting  herself  by  her  talents,  in 


tiie  duet  which  alludes  to  the  relative  merit  of 
their  performances,  it  w’as  loudly  encored. 
Galli  resumed  her  first  solo  with  delightful  va¬ 
riations  and  ornamental  passages,  while  Mores¬ 
chi  stood  eyeing  her  like  a  fury  the  whole  time, 
and  in  an  undertone,  calling  her  the  most  injuri¬ 
ous  names.  The  Moreschi  then  came  forward, 


give  the  concluding  part  of  the  duet,  they  had 
worked  themselves  into  such  a  fury,  that  for¬ 
getting  they  were  in  presence  of  the  public,  j 
they  actually  came  to  handy-cuffs.  Moreschi 
tore  her  rival’s  neck-handkerchief  and  gown, 
aud  Galli,  knowing  that  her  opponent  wore  a 
w’ig,  seized  it,  with  all  its  gaudy  appendages, 
and  flourished  it  in  the  air.  At  this  moment,  to 


Italy,  and  of  the  w’orld.”  He  said  true — this i a  reputable  and  useful  manner!” 


sinsrer  was  Caffarelli. 


REVUE  MUSICALE. 


LONDON  HARMONICON. 

A  general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 


In  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  [to  the  London  Harmonicon,  for  several  valuabh 

Musicale,  M.  Fetis  announces  the  immediate  j  articles  appearing  in  this  number. 


must  be  accepted  by  the  conductors  of  that 


publication  of  the  first  livraison  of  his  Die- 

ckiivi  loii^u  IV  111  viiv  evil  •  ^  vv  vino  111  v/iiiv;iiVf  vn  •  n*  i*  y  nr**  i  ^  iiiusv  uc  <; 

,  41  r  n  u  O'  y  '  tionnaire  Biographique  des  Musiciens  de  tons  , 

crown  the  farce,  Casacciello,  the  buffo,  issued, ^  Nations.  This  work  ^ble  work,  in  lieu  of  a  more  minute  specifica- 

rom  one  o  le  si  eocenes,  wi  i  an  enormous ^  preceded  by  a  summary  of  the  general  ,,tion  of  credits, 
fowlmg-piece  upon  his  shoulder,  and  gravely  |  foiio^v-edV  three  tables  :  - 

placed  himself  in  a  military  attitude  between  containing  the  names  of  all  musical  I,  E  X  T  R  A  C  T  S  FKO.M  DR.  JACKSON-S 

the  two  amazons,  roor  Moreschi  tell  a  victim  L  ..  .  i  ,•  iiu4*ij 

o  her  indiscretion  ;  for,  remaining  so  long  with  The  most  common  mistake  of  composers  is. 

,  ,  *'^'*'* ,  ancovere  ,  in  le  curren  o  air,  s  ic  quality  and  nation  ;  the  third,  the  same '  to  express  words  and  not  ideas.  This  is  gene- 

ook  a  cold  and  inflammation,  which,  for  a  long  j  gfjg,  The  whole  will  orally  the  case  with  Purcel,  and  frequently  the 

f. me,  prevented  her  appearing  before  the  public.  I  ^  ,  it  -  -  -  -  / 


MARIOTTI. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music,  and  himself  no  mean  performer 
on  the  ghironda.  No  sooner  was  the  arrival 
of  any  distinguished  professor  in  his  capital 
known,  than  he  signified  his  wish  to  hear  him, 
and  was  sure  to  reward  him  liberally.  Mari¬ 
otti,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  a  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  trombone,  had  arrived  in  this  city 
sliortlv  before  me.  He  had  recently  come 
trom  Rome,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  and  had 
Heen  the  public  benedictions  given  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  at  the  Vatican.  The  latter  ceremony,  in 
ppticular,  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
bis  mind,  that  he  could  not  banish  thence  the 
idea  of  his  Holiness.  The  King  of  Naples, 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  professor  with  so 
ROW  and  powerful  an  instrument,  signified  his 
pleasure  to  hear  him  at  the  Palazzo  di  Ca- 
serta,  Mariotti’s  first  performance,  in  a  quar- 


complete  biography  of  music.  M.  Fetis  case  with  Handel.  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
jtermiiiates  his  notice  as  follows : — “  I  avail  my- 1  single  piece  existing  of  the  former,  if  it  has  a 
self  of  this  occasion  to  invite  all  artists,  or  [word  to  be  played  upon,  but  will  prove  my  as- 
jothers,  who  have  published  works  relative  to  sertion ;  and  the  latter,  if  the  impetuosity  of 
music,  to  oblige  me  with  particulars  relative  to  [the  musical  subject  will  give  him  leave,  will  at 
ithe  place  and  date  of  their  birth,  their  studies,  :  any  time  quit  it  for  a  pun.  There  is  no  trap  so 
jproductions,  &c.  I  hope  they  will  feel  the  im- 1  likely  to  catch  composers,  as  the  words  high 
portance  of  co-operating  towards  the  perfec-  and  low,  down  and  up.  “By  G — ,”  as  Quin 
,tion  of  a  monument,  which  I  raise  for  the  be- i says,  “they  must  bite.”  In  what  raptures  was 
nefit  of  the  art,  and  to  their  renown;  and  I  Purcel,  when  he  set,  “They  that  go  down  to 
trust  they  will  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in;  the  sea  in  ships.”  How  lucky  a  circumstance, 
furnishing  the  materials  in  question.”  jlthat  there  was  a  singer  at  that  time,  who  could 

Any  contributions  which  may  be  immediately  down  to  dd,  and  go  up  two  octaves  above  ; 

1  J  4  41,  1-4  r  4i  for  there  is  in  other  parts  ot  the  anthem,  a 

forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  new  scries  of _ _ n  :L 

the  Euterpeiad,  will  be  sent  to  Paris,  agreeably 


to  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing. 


IN 


GERMAN  OPERA  COMPANY 
PARIS. 

The  German  company  has  terminated  its  se¬ 
ries  of  performances  at  the  Theatre  Italien. 


going  up  as  well  as  down.  The  whole  is  a 
constellation  of  beauties  of  this  kind.  Handel 
,had  leisure,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  excellent 
movement,  to  endeavour  at  an  imitation  of  the 
rocking  of  a  cradle,  (see  the  end  of  the  an¬ 
them,  “  My  heart  is  inditing,”)  and  has  his  ups 
and  downs  too,  in  plenty.  If  many  examples 
of  this  may  be  found  in  these  great  geniuses,  it 
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would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  instances  of  SACREDMUSIC 

those  of  the  lower  order.  Let  it  suffice  to  ob-  Will  be  a  future  and  most  important  theme  of  ob¬ 
serve,  that  all  operas  without  exception,  the  servation  to  the  editor  of  this  work.  It  is,  or  should 

freatest  part  of  church  music,  and  particularly  be  known  to  our  musical  readers,  that  since  the  reig’n 
larcello’s  psalms,  abound  in  this  ridiculous  of  Henry  the  Eig'hth,  of  Eng'land,  Defender  of  the 
imitative  expression.  Faith,  and  so  forth,  as  he  was  first  styled  by  the  Pope, 

This  is  trifling*  with  the  words,  and  neglect-  in  consequence  of  his  polemical  writings  in  favour  of 
ing  the  sentiment ;  but  the  fault  is  much  in-  transubstantiation,  and  which  lofty  title  he  thought 
creased  when  a  word  is  expressed  in  contradic-  proper  to  maintain  after  he  had  recanted  his  Popish 
t ion  to  the  sentiment.  A  most  flagrant  instance  doctrines,  and  established  the  Protestant  reliction, 
ot  this  is  in  Boyce  s  Solomon,  in  the  song  of  England  has  boasted  of  a  school  of  sacred  music 
Arise,  my  Fair  come  away.  The  hero  equalled  by  few  nations,  exceeded  by  none.  Since 
of  the  piece  is  inviting  his  mistress  to  come  to  period,  a  long  tissue  of  learned  names  and  scien- 
im  ,  and  to  tempt  lier  the  iriore,  in  describing  tific  compositions,  have  been  handed  down  to  the  pre- 
t  e  beauty  of  the  spring,  he  tells  her  that,  unbroken  line — “longo  ordine  gentes.” 

Stern  winter’s  gone^  with  all  its  train  VVhen  we  mention  the  services  and  antliems  of  Tallis, 

Of  chilling  frosts  and  dropping  rain.  Bird,  Farrant,  Purcell,  Travis,  Handel,  Battishall, 

But  it  is  come,  in  the  music— the  unlucky  words  Relway,  and  Jackson,  down  to  the 

of  winter,  frost,  and  rain,  made  the  composer  Attwood  of  the  present  hour,  we  include 

set  the  lover  a  shivering,  wlien  he  was  full  composers  of  three  centuries.  Knowing  how 

the  feelings  of  the  “  genial  ray  |;  these  classical  authors  are  prized  in  the  parent  coun- 

Music  is  also  supposed  to  have  a  command 

over  the  passions.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  great  devotional  exercises,  as  well  as  being  the  best  stu- 
antiquity,  and  has  existed  to  the  present  times,  il^i^s  to  form  the  scientific  singer,  we  are  desirous 
Timotheus,  in  Dryden’s  ode,  inspires  Alexan- ji  hereafter,  of  appropriating  a  large  space  in  our  co¬ 
der  with  pity,  love,  rage,  and  every  other  pas-  j  lumns  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  branch 
sion,  to  which  the  human  heart  is  subject.  j  ef  the  art. 

“  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  or  quell  1”  1  ^  ^ ^ — 

says  Pope  ;  and  the  same  thought  has  been  so  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS, 

often  expressed,  and  is  now  so  generally!  It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  a  piece  of  machinery 
adopted  by  all  poets  and  writers  on  this  subject,  I pow^erfully  operative  upon  the  public  mind, 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  attempt  to  contradict  it,  perhaps  transcends  in  consequences  any  other 

were  there  not  an  immediate  appeal  to  our  ex-  cause.  Happily,  how^ever,  our  course  does  not 

perience  and  feelings,  which  must  be  held  su-  !  iuipose  the  necessity  of  a  metaphysical  enquiry  of 
perior  to  authority  of  ever  so  long  prescription.  |^^i*  kind;  w^e  have  humbly  to  record  events  as  they 
Thus  supported,  then,  I  ask  in  my  turn — juccur  in  the  order  of  time.  T  he  month  of  October 
“What  passion  can  music  raise  or  quell j  ^  reign  of  country  land- 

WJio  ever  fell  himself  affected,  otherwise  than  i  fords,  lessens  the  revenue  of  steam-boat  and  coach 
with  pleasure,  at  those  strains,  which  are  sup-  proprietors,  gives  a  breathing  time  to  birds  and  fish- 
posed  to  inspire  grief,  rage,  joy,  or  pity  1  andj^^^’  short,  brings  families,  wdth  all  thepara- 

this  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  goodness  of  the '  Pl^^’”^^ll^  trunks,  and  country  cousins, 

composition  and  performance.  The  effect  of|iuto  this  great  breathing  city,  the  paradise  of  the  cmi- 
music,  in  this  instance,  is  just  the  same  as  of.'g'rant  Irish,  Swiss,  and  Brabanters.  In  this  month, 
poetry.  We  attend — are  pleased — delighted — ||also,  the  amusements  which  take  the  amphibious 
transported;  and  when  the  heart  can  bear  no  complexion  of  the /?iw  tn  f/rie,  such  as  Castle  Garden 
more,  “  glow,  tremble,  and  weep.”  All  these  and  Niblo’s  Garden,  ordinarily  close  their  career  for 
are  but  different  degrees  of  pure  pleasure,  the  sesLson.  Not  to  class  with  such  respectable  csta- 
When  a  poet  or  musician  has  produced  tliis  blishments  a  bevy  of  icecream  and  variegated  lamp 
last  effect,  he  has  attained  the  utmost  in  the;  gardens,  the  trees  of  which  distil  a  kind  of  lachrymose 
power  of  poetry  or  music.  ||  dew  in  complaint  of  the  wretched  air  they  are  made  to 

Tears  being  a  general  expression  of  grief,  Ij  inhale.  All  these,  in  the  aforesaid  month,  begin  to  ex- 
pain,  and  piety,  and  music,  when  in  its  perfec-ljhibit  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  inform  us  that 
tion,  producing  them,  has  occasioned  the  mis- |j  purling  streams,”  and  “whispering  breezes,”  and 
take  of  its  raising  the  passions  of  grief,  &c.  j  icecreams,  arc  no  longer  in  demand,  either  for  the 
But  tears,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but  the  inecha-  'pages  of  the  poetasters  and  novel  distillers,  or  sen- 
nical  effect  of  every  strong  affection  of  the  Ises  of  love-sick  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
heart,  and  produced  by  all  the  passions — even  ;!  visit  these  Bowers  of  TasteJ^  About  this  time, 
joy  and  rage.  It  is  this  effect,  and  the  plea-  also,  the  theatres,  those  great  “depositories  of  the 
surable  sensation  together,  which  Ossian  (an-  arts,”  as  Bourne  saith,  begin  to  discover  an  activity 
cient  or  modern  as  you  please)  calls  “the  joy  proportionate  to  the  bracing  air  of  the  autumnal  cven- 
of  grief.”  It  is  this  effect,  when  produced  by  nins-Sj  and  the  crowds  w’hich  are  intercepted  in  their 
some  grand  image,  which  Dr.  Blair,  his  critic, 'l course  towards  the  south  and  the  west,  in  other  terms, 
styles  the  “sublime  pathetic.”  And  this  will  ; which  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  transit.  The 
explain  why  the  tyrant  shed  tears  at  a  tragedy  T7ica/re  commenced  its  operations,  nearly,  this 

of  Euripides,  who  was  insensible  to  the  suffer- ;!  reason  with  the  engagement  of  Mr.  C.  Kean,  the  mag- 
ings  of  his  subjects.  Apollo  of  some  leading  prints,  and  whose  appear- 

I  have  chosen  to  illustrate  these  observations  ,'ancc  has  established  a  new  era  in  theatricals,  by  giv- 
from  poetry  rather  than  from  music,  because  it  J  ing  rise  to  the  profound  discussion  of  three  questions— 
is  more  generally  understood,  and  more  easily  j|  first,  whether  the  aforesaid  Mr.  C.  Kean  has  any 
quoted;  but  the  principle,  though  powerful  in  |  right  to  be  so  like  unto  his  father — secondly,  whether 
poetry,  is  certainly  strongest  in  rnusic.  Paint-  |this  remarkable  personage  hath  not  depredated  and 
ing  does  not  impress  the  eye  with  any  sensa- j  abstracted  some  of  his  own  father’s  brains!— and 
tion  of  sufficient  force  to  excite  this  effect.  I !  thirdly,  it  is  most  seriously  affirmed,  that  whenever 
never  saw  tears  shed  by  any  person  looking  at  enacts  Hamlet,  he  in  the  very  soberness  of 

a  picture — from  hence  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  jf^ct,  for  the  time  being,  becometk  mad,  and  is  alegiti- 
that  the  sensations  from  painting  are  less  strong  candidate  for  any  lunatic  asylum  in  christen- 
and  tumultuous  than  those  from  poetry  andjdom. 

music.  Adieu,  &C.  ii  But  to  be  serious,  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  bruit- 


ings  of  some  prints,  do  not  detract  from  Mr.  Kean’s 
genuine  merits^  which  arc  very  considerable,  and  as 
we  are  willing  to  risk  our  reputation  for  avouching, 
arc  great  for  his  years— even  the  cautious  think  them¬ 
selves  safe  in  admitting  the  latter.  Mr.  Forrest  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Mr.  Kean  in  the  awful  walks  of  the  gorgeous 
Melpomene—  and  is  allowed  by  fashionable  oracles  to 
be  “popw/ar,”  to  which  we  subjoin  our  assent,  and  in¬ 
continently  say  amen.  The  Operatic  species  of  pub¬ 
lic  amusement  seems  this  season  to  evince  symptoms 
of  extraordinary  activity.  The  French  Company  ntthc 
Park,  filled  up  the  interregnum  between  the  closing  of 
the  summer  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  winter 
campaign,  and  they  will  be  always  welcome  to  our 
feeble  commendation,  wdiile  tliey  give  complete  ope¬ 
ratic  pieces  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  compa¬ 
ny,  and  with  an  excellent  l^nd.  Their  presence 
here  is  evidently  conducive  to  the  object  of  this  work, 
the  encouragement  of  musical  taste. 

On  Mrs.  Austin’s  return  from  Philadelphia,  her  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  Park  introduced  the  regular  opera 
;  in  a  state  of  business-like  efficiency.  I’lic  opera  of 
I  Rokeby  appeared  first,  and  although  we  admire  the 
I  talent  of  the  author,  as  manifested  in  the  columns  of 
I'a  cotemporary  print,  we  cannot  give  our  meed  of 
.praise  to  the  drama  in  question.  If  it  Ix)  well  written, 

1  and  the  chief  facts  of  the  poem  preserved,  it  yet  wants 
j  dramatic  interest,  and  abounds  too  much  in  long  stcj- 
I  ries  told  by  uninteresting  personages.  U’he  music 
ijhas  preserved  the  piece,  and  is  as  dclightlul  a  wler- 
ijtion  of  melodies,  with  some  excellent  glees,  and 
superior  chorusses,  as  was  ever  w  astedon  a  barren 
;j  subject.  The  overture,  by  Mr.  Pons,  at  a  (uture  pc- 
jriod,  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  criticise;  at  pro- 
jlsctit  we  will  take  leave,  to  say  tliat  it  is  a  composition 
of  considerable  merit.  The  Tempest  and  Jolin  of  Pa- 
i-ris,  the  Barber  of  Seville,  and  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
Hwith  the  Beggars  Opera,  have  followed  in  succession, 
and  w’ere  all  got  up  with  a  care  and  attention  which 
I)  do  honour  to  the  management,  '^i'hc  excellence  of  the 
band,  the  correct  and  elTcctivc  state  of  the  chorus, 
the  strength  of  the  company  in  comedies,  renders  the 
comic  opera  a  most  delightful  amusement  at  this  esta- 
.blishment.  At  the  head  of  the  bu (To  department,  Mr. 
Placidestands  unrivalled :  thcroi  rect  car  he  manifests, 
j  his  fidelity  to  the  text,  his  graphic  delineations,  and  th< 
strict  keeping  of  character,  w  hich  arc  his  attributes, 
render  him  invaluable.  His  inimitable  Zaboiik,  in 
Alx)n  Hassan,  and  his  Mahond  in  the  Caliph  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  arc  alone  enough  to  stamp  his  merit  with  an  in- 
|deliblc  brand.  Hilson  and  Barnes  we  admire  as  first 
Ijrate  comedians;  the  racy  and  nervous  style  of  the 
iTormcr  shines  conspicuous  in  many  parts,  and  his 
Pedrigo  Potts  is  delightful.  Barr.es  can  make  us 
'laugh  more  tlian  cither  Hibson  or  Placidc;  but  Mr. 

'  Placidc  is  unapproachable  by  both  those  gentlemen 
I,  as  a  buflb  singer.  Mr.  Jones  lias  a  fine  full  toned  te- 
;jnor  voice,  and  might  be  made  more  useful  than  he  i.® 
liat  present;  his  utility  wa.s  conspicuous  in  the  Barber 
;|of  Seville,  where  he  was  rightly  placed  ns  Fiorello. — 

I  Richings  can  look  and  act  Alma  viva,  but  Ib^sini’s 
;  music  is  bedter  in  Jones’  hands.  I'hc  Caliph  of  Bag- 
i!dad  is  so  fino  an  acting  part  that  it  is  correctly  en- 
:'tru.«ted  to  Richings,  and  lie  gets  througli  the  music 
*  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  really  gives  a  very 
j  fine  picture  of  tlic  superb  monarch  Ilaroun  Alraschki. 
lAIrs.  Austin’s  mode  of  singing  we  sliall  in  future 
analyze.  We  hope  to  sec  Der  Frieschutz  ere  long, 
'the  part  of  Caspar,  we  believe,  Richings  can  act; 
liany  body  can  sing  the  drinking  song,  and  the  con- 
!!ccrted  music  he  can  accomplisli.  Mr.  Jones,  un- 
IHess  we  measure  him  incorrectly,  w  ill  do  justice  to  the 
■  music  of  Adolph.  Mrs.  Austin’s  Linda  is  inimitable. 

'  Mrs.  Blake  will  scarcely  equal  Mrs.  Sharpe,  but  she 
jis  respectable  in  second  singing. 

I  AT  THE  BOW'ERY 

j  We  have  had  the  engagement  of  Mesdames  Feron, 
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discover  what  is  the  public  will ;  in  reality,  the 
momentous  business  of  reform  lies  altogether 
with  the  public  themselves;  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  public,  we  mean  the  theatre-going 
public  ;  that  part  of  the  society,  which  has  the 
leisure  to  devote  to  public  amusements,  the 


Knight,  and  Mr.  Plumer,  and  the  opera  called  the  ground  as  a  concerto  player— and  we  would  fain  ad-  points  at  issue  are  not  to  be  decided  by  ma- 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  has  been  got  up,  but  not  in  mit  that  the  general  effect  of  competition  to  the  pub-  nagers,  the  chief  object  of  whose  care  it  is  to 
the  best  possible  style.  Mrs.  Knight’s  worst  ballads,  lie,  is  benefit.  By  it  the  highest  order  of  excellence  tho 

aided  by  a  drum  beaten  by  Mr.  Knight,  seem  to  is  elicited,  and  the  esprit  du  corps^  but  particularly 
plesise  the  Bowery  audience  more  than  Madame  Fe-  the  strong  impulse  of  emulation,  achieves  what  no- 
ron’s  Bravuras ;  indeed  we  think  the  manager  would  tiling  else  besides  could  accomplish, 
gain  more  by  the  adoption  of  Mrs.  Knight,  than  Ma-  In  regard  also  to  the  splendour  and  imposing  pa- 
dame  Feron.  VVe  have  remarked  a  listlessness  on  gcantry  of  the  IVIelo  Drame,  a  school  of  the  Drama 
the  part  of  Madame  Feron,  doubtlessly  the  conse-  which  now  almost  exclusively  addresses  itself  to  the  _ 
quence  of  feeling  that  her  best  efforts  are  not  appre-  eye,  the  Park  seems  equally  undisturbed.  Whatever  belief  does 

ciated,  which  throws  a  damp  on  her  performance,  maybe  the  justice  of  the  opinion  expressed  respect-  ^  •s.t.  xi,*  .t*  a  j  u  *  • 

We  are  not  an  ardent  admirer  of  that  Lady’s  style,  ing  the  intellectual  character  of  the  authorship  of!  interfere  With  this  practice.  And  what  18 
it  is  the  very  reverse  of  Malibran’s,  whom  we  do  ad-  Valniondi,  no  one  can  unmoved  behold  the  sepulchral j  that  prompts  to  a  visitation  of  theatres  at  all 
mire,  but  we  will  take  upon  uato  assert  that  her  exe-  j  solemnity  and  blood-chilling  quietness  of  the  moon-  by  this  class?  To  instruct  themselves  in 
cution  is  wonderful  when  in  good  voice;  but  she  haS|;  abbey  ruin  scene,  nor  altogether  with  perfectly  science  or  morality?  Certainly  not.  The 
evidently  studied  to  surmount  difficulties  without  ||  equal  pulse,  follow  the  wretched  victim  when  march- j  matter  happens  in  this  way  : — A.  is  passing  his 
sufficiently  paying  attention  to  U.e  ground  work  of]  the  procession  of  an  auto  da  fe.  All  this  effertu^^j^i  ^  his  wife  and  child- 

Singing.  he  hlls  you  Vrith  admiration  at  her  execu- 1  jg  by  a  profound  combination  of  a  multipli-  4.4.UU  £‘ u-  -uu  -nu  r 

lion  of  a  tremendous  passage,  and  then  disappoints  city  of  apparently  insignificant  causes  united,  andj neighbour,  B.  whose  fa- 
you  by  singing  half  a  dozen  sustained  notes  in  a  brought  to  a  focus  by  patient  observation,  persevering  also  present.  After  more  immediately 

tremulous  uncertain  manner.  In  making  the  above  rehearsals,  and  minute  corrections,— to  which  must  interesting  and  individual  topics  are  exhausted, 
observations  on  ballads,  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  appended  unsparing  expense.  the  stage  is  introduced.  Mrs.  A.  asks  Mrs.  B. 

throw  discredit  upon  that  style  of  composition.  Ko-l  _  if  she  has  seen  the  new  actor  1  The  answer, 

bin  Gray — Oh!  no  we  never  mention  her — 1  he  Sol-  _  .  .  i-,  «r  xr 

dice’s  T^r.  and  such  compositions,  arc  a  description  1  N  O  R  T  H  A  M  E  R I C  A  N  R  E  V 1 E  W.  perhaps,  is  no.  Do  you  like  Mr.  Kean  V 

of  ballads  of  which,  with  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh '  “The  only  important  exception  to  the  uniformly!  ‘‘I  think  he  is  clever,  but  I  like  Mr.  Forrest 
melodies,  we  are  proud;  but  if  we  admit,  that  the  |  pure  and  correct  character  of  all  the  products  of  art  j  better.”  “Well,  he  plays  tO-morrow  night, 
drum  and  fife-like  compositions  of  Mr.  Lee  and  n  iu  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  our  theatrical  enter-  and  Mrs.  Austin  sings  on  JVIonday ;  suppose  we 
i>Uiers,suchas— T'hc  Bonnets  of  Blue— The  Blue  Bon- ;itainmcnts,  which  have  hitherto  been  merely  copies  both?”  Nov\%  it  is  in  this  way 

nets— the  “Charlie’s  Over  the  Water,”  and  “Ovcr:Iof  the  worst  models  that  are  furnished  by  the  corrupt 

the  AV  aters  to  Charlie,*^  are  otherwise  than  trash,  fit,! \\oTid.  If  the  manag*crs  ofil  t  •  J* 

only  to  amuse  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  colour  in  the;;  these  entertainments  would  try  the  experiment  of||  happen.  It  IS  a  matter  of  mere  enteitamment. 

irallcry,  we  sliould  be  unworthy  to  be  Editor  of  the  j'tnaking  them,  as  they  might  be  made,  schools  of  good  j  To  while  away  an  hour  the  object,  not  tO  get 

Euterpeiad.  No!  good  taste  demands  that  we  should  ‘  k'clings  and  principles,  instead  of  o/  rice,  |  instruction.  A  few  didactic,  ethical,  very  par- 

.«peak  explicitly  on  this  subject — and  we  shall  not ij  they  would  soon  find,  in  the  increased  patronage  be- [  persons,  would  not  furnish  any  theatre 

hesitate  to  do  our  duty,  and  yet  Ilcu  milti!  Mrs.  stowed  upon  them,  the  difference  between  obeying.\^.jt}j  jjread.  It  is  a  calculation  in  England, 

K-uigl.t  owes  much  of  l.cr  reputation  ffi  the  singing],  the  just  denmnds  of  the  public  sentiment  and  treat-]]  ^  go^oOQ  theatre-goers  is  neces- 

such.  During  this  engagement  we  have  witness- 'mg  them  as  they  now  do,  with  continual  and  sys-L  .  ^  °  \ 

ed  the  audience  in  raptures  at  such  compositions, f^matic  outrage.  ’ — North  A?iericak  Review’  for;^^^^  ’  y^^  ^  peimanen  suppo  o  any  re- 

and  wc  have  seen  them  pass  over  her  “Home,  sweet], October,  1630.  ispectable  theatre.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 

home,”  w  liich  is  a  good  ballad,  and  more  shej  The  above  has  constituted,  in  essence,  the  recapitulate  the  points  of  a  contro- 

sings  it  delightfully,  without  a  hand.^  Touching  determined  croakers,  perfection- which  has  been  going  on  for  a  century 

peculiar  quuliiies  of  both  Madame  Feron  and  optimists,  for  half  a  century  past ;!  P^st,  viz.  whether  the  drama,  as  it  is,  is  a  po- 

vmght,  we  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  ^  how  loner  before,  we  pretend  not  to  sav  'iSITIVE  evil,  or  a  comparative  good;  for  if 
speaking.  Tlie  place  of  the  former  is  decidedly  at ;  now  long  ntiure,  v\o  prtiena  nor  lo  sav.]|  ^  i  -j  i  ^  r 

ihc  Park— at  the  Bowery  she  is  lost.  Indeed  thchln  one  respect,  we  agree  with  the  writer,  thatj^  verdict  for  a  decided  affirmative,  m  favour  of 

l^lrk,  in  operatic  “materiel”  and  audiences,  stands*: there  is  some  cause  for  complaint  in  the  pre-^^  latter  proposition,  were  to  appear,  under 

alone  ill  New  York,  probably  in  America.  All  ama-.  state  of  the  stage;  but  much  less  than'^**^  hand  of  Hobart  himself,  there  w’ould  not 

teurs  of  music,  at  least  arc  called  on  to  formerly.  We  differ  toto  ccelo  from  him  in  ^ 

uii  csublislmicnt  whicli  affurds  an  opportunity  of  consequences,  which  lie  predicts  would  fol-' ^  destroy  the  stage,  for  its  remaining  share  of 

c2'^atplSs.t-arwrLn'llwVve”o  ^  T" 

lorcun,  altiiough  not  inclined  to  Womc  more  oracu-  part  of  managers  of  theatres ;  and  this  for  a]:'' orld,  it  is  hardly  cand.d;  for  when  native  au- 

lar  than  our  cotemporaries,  that  if  Mr.  Simpson  have  j  plain  reason — it  would  suit  no  class  of  society.  shall  have  become  more  numerous,  that 

i!ic  patronage  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  Opera  oi|  Does  he  mean  to  say  the  moral  and  relio’ious*  would  be  more  easily  determined,  and 

tfiis  country  will  shortly  vie  with  that  of  its  parent,  j  cj^ss  would  patronize  a  sacred  drama  1  Would  comparison  be  more  properly  instituted. 

Vet  while  we  speak  thus  freely  of  the  musical  per-j  Up  rodncp  the  stairo  to  the  old  mornlitv  «:vctom  !:  Wherev’cr  nativ  e  authors  have  succeeded,  they 

ffirmanco«  and  poiformers  at  the  Bowery,  and  cannot  i  ,.„f^  SavIZ,  a.ld  the, '-e  been  obliged  to  follow  precisely  the  same 

help  tlunkmg  that  if  wc  arc  right  m  pronouncing!  apostles  ?  Would  not  this,  besides  its  marked  out  by  European, 

•Mrr.  Austin,  aficr  much  dclil^ratioii  ieiuneness  dismist  the  robVin.w! 'iz.  to  study  stage  effect-witness  Metamora. 

‘uinparisoii,  as  wc  do,  to  be  the  first  vocalist  both  for,  jejunene..S,  uisglist  tne  rellglOUS;  -iir*  i 

^.icn-d  and  secular  music,  and  the  most  agreeable  Ij  class  ?  Undoubtedly  it  would.  Did  not  Miss  '  besides  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  most 
D'/tre.-s  of  English  opera  in  the  United  States,  that!  Hannah  More  write  a  series  of  sacred  dramas  ?  female  might  nou  attend  the  theatres 

die  struggle  for  si//>criori7y  on  the  part  of  that  theatre,  f  Wpre  they  ever  acted  ?  No.  The  principle  " 

13  hope  les.s  ;  (Excellence  in  the  regular  opera  consists  j  A'  .i  p  py^pdionev  or  nronrietv  of  dovothifr*  scarcely  an  objectionable  expression  ;  and  that 

•  Oils  jtnrilt  paits,  and  not  in  lirilliant  so  os  or  con  ;  „nnisin^  itself  at  all  fall  imnortant  to  thp'  Charles  II.  the  English  stage  has  been  in 

perception  to  apprehend,  and  the  candour  to  admit, question,)  is  not  yet  conceded  by  the  religious  ^  ^adual  state  of  amelioration.  A  new  era  is 

the  merits  of  tliat  establishment,  or  of  the  eminent ;  world.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  sequitur,  that  j^^®^^  taking  place  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 

profe.Hsional  persons  engaged  there.  jit  would  not  patronize  any  dramatic  entertain- 1 stage,  and  of  uhicii  this  writer  should  not 

'I’o  .Mrs.  Knight’s  efficiency  in  ballad  singing,  we  however  pure  and  abstracted  from  the  ignorant,  wliich  will  still  further  re- 

ha\ c  alroiuiy  spoken,  although  we  have  ci'ii.snred  hcr||  .  .  <»  commend  it  to  tlie  female  Dart  of  sociptv  miiL 

I  .•  .  X  xf  ,  ,,  .  •  coninion  actions  and  manners  ot  the  societv%  ^  ^  socieiy,  mui- 

-  ncciing  wbnt'is  .lifficiilb  U  baiTtostffirib  knowledge  of  wliich  daily  intercourse  refinements,  and  dimmish  its  blemishes. 

irura’s  capabilities  n.>»  a  leader,  are  unquestionable— J  lurnislies.  The  writer  in  the  North  American  f  mean  le  rapid  introduction  of  operas, 

and  .Air.  Cuddy’s  lUite  oWigatos,  place  him  on  bigbj  Review  has  evidently  mistaken  his  ground  ;  thel"  ***■  ’  taking  place.  Nothing  surely 
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can  happen  more  seasonably  and  acceptably  to 
a  society  so  constituted,  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  than  to  have  the  asperity,  which  politi¬ 
cal  controversy  is  continually  imparting  to  the 
male  population,  softened  by  the  power  of  mu¬ 
sic..  There  is  a  strong  probability,  that  twenty 
years  from  this  date,  the  Italian,  English,  and 
French  opera,  may  be  all  found  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  strength  and  purity  in  the  States,  supplied 
with  such  an  adequate  number  of  artists,  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  efficient.  The  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review  had  been  more  con¬ 
clusive,  and  perhaps  more  judicious,  had  he  dis¬ 
criminated  between  the  manager  and  the  actor. 


often,  as  for  the  very  tones  to  have  become  [pie  dimensions.  But  my  pride  would  not  by 


familiar.  Each  person’s  capacity  had  been 
fathomed.  Successive  games  of  chess  had  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  respective  combatants  their  re¬ 
lative  skill.  All  the  London  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  had  been  ransacked,  and  even  the  adver¬ 
tisements  scanned  more  than  once.  Whist 
had  failed  of  its  interest.  All  the  books  had 
been  skimmed  by  the  light  readers,  and  thumbed 
by  the  more  sedulous ;  and  even  the  bagatelle 
board  had  lost  its  attractions. 

The  Atlantic  too  had  not  abated  an  inch  of 
its  ordinary  reputation  for  variableness.  The 
sails  had  been  frequently  trimmed  half  a  dozen 


The  actor  confessedly  interpolates,  and  throws,  times  in  the  night ;  and  for  a  summer  passage, 
in  his  own  language,  instead  of  that  of  the  ours  might  have  been  deemed  boisterous.  We 
author ;  but  here  the  public  again  stand  as  spon-  had  also  had  our  full  compliment  of  head  winds, 
sors  to  the  fault.  If  the  actor  did  not  think  it. and  sailing  by  the  wind  is  seldom  pleasant, 
would  please  his  auditory,  he  would  not  intro-  Every  one  was  yawning  and  listless,  he  scarcely 
duce  his  interpolation.  Had  the  public  re-|  knew  wliy,  when  we  found  ourselves  upon  the 

banks  of  Newfoundland.  Here,  as  if  the  great 
Continent,  to  which  we  were  about  to  be  intro- 


any  means  permit  me  to  acknowledge  this,  much 
less  petition  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ship. 
The  novelty  of  our  situation,  and  the  very  gra¬ 
tification  which  change  brought  abstractedly 
with  it,  however,  gave  birth  to  a  gush  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which  immediately  supplanted  the  sensa¬ 
tions  just  recorded.  Such  sorts  of  situations 
have  also  another  singular  effect ;  they  produce 
equality,  and  level  distinction  in  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  oarsmen,  who  a  moment  before, 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  we  had  left,  would 
not  have  ventured  to  open  their  mouths,  now 
laughed  and  cut  their  jokes,  as  if  in  their  own 
births  in  the  forecastle,  or  indulging  in  spinning 
long  yarns  round  the  capstan,  on  Saturday 
night,  when  the  grog  circulated. 

David,  a  brawny  lad,  six  feet  without  hie 
shoes,  with  a  wicked  eye,  and  feathering  his 
oar,  swore,  “as  how  he’d  stow  away  one  of 
the  haulibouts  for  his  own  cheek,  afore  the 
watch  was  set.”  We  now  discovered  that  dis- 


duced,  was  determined  to  array  her  watery  bar- 1  tances  were  very  deceptive  upon  the  sea,  and 
riers  in  the  most  favourable  dress,  to  attract  our':  that  what  we  took,  on  getting  into  the  boat,  to 


pressed  his  first  attempt,  the  second  would  not 
be  made,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  Undeniable 
axiom,  that  no  actor  will  continue  to  interweave 
oaths  and  obscenity  into  the  text  of  the  author,! attention,  and  win  our  affections,  there  broke! be  only  a  couple  of  miles,  was  six,  if  not  more  ; 
or  attempt  any  other  kind  of  innovation,  in  de-|?upon  us  at  once,  one  of  the  finest  days  that  can  |  and  in  the  month  of  September,  in  that  lati- 
spite  of  a  frowning  audience.  No  such  thing 'be  imagined,  or  that  could  salute  the  eye  of  the!' tude,  night  does  not  give  very  long  notices, 
was  ever  heard  of.  The  public,  then,  must ' traveller,  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  sky!  We  had  been  pulling  a  good  while,  and  were 
take  upon  itself  the  task  of  renovation — that '| was  one  uninterrupted  azure  arch,  and  the! certainly  not  more  than  midway  between  the 
task,  which  writers  are  continually  bucklingj  breeze  which  fanned  us,  was  as  gentle  as*  it  was!  ship  and  the  fishing  vessel;  at  this  moment 
upon  the  backs  of  managers.  And  if  writers  I  refreshing.  Every  sail  was  set  to  catch  it there  came  over  the  horizon  a  haze,  and  a  raw- 
will  first,  instead  of  making  blundering  com- i  and  it  was  one  of  those  side  winds,  which  sail-' ness  chilled  the  breeze  so  much,  that  we  began  to 


plaints,  stimulate  the  public  mind  to  a  self-de-l 


ors  so  much  love  and  covet,  when  every  sail'  look  for  cloaks,  and  fortunate  those,  who  had 

[been  prudent  enough  to  provide  themselves 


with  such  an  useful  appendage.  Another  un¬ 
foreseen  occurrence  also  presented  itself.  The 


the  labours  of  the  “  Old  World,”  (fiat  justitia 
ruat  ccelumi)  and  exercising  at  will  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap  and  easy  task  of  culling  and  re- 


fensive  vigilance,  the  stage  will  then,  a  prioriiioill  draw.  It  was  towards  the  afternoon,  and 
be  renovated,  and  not  before.  But  we  cannot  j  after  as  good  a  dinner  as  the  exhausted  state 
altogether  take  our  leave  of  the  writer  in  the  ||  of  our  larder  would  permit,  that  some  one  men- 
Review,  without  reminding  him  of  the  ingrati-  tioned  his  partiality  for  f  esh  cod.  The  cap-' boat,  which  had  been  hanging  under  the  quar- 
tude  of  continuing  to  receive  'tain  with  the  most  laudable  readiness  to  grati- !* ter  during  the  passage,  it  was  very  evident  had 

fy  the  washes  of  his  passengers,  promised  that  "been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  ;  for  the 

he  would  procure  some  from  the  very  first  fish-  •  gaping  seams  had  let  in  considerable  w’ater,  and 

ing  smack  w-e  spoke  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  we  had  the  trouble  of  bailing.  Most  of  those 

jecting,  from  all  those  classical  labours,  which!  jjot  half  an  hour  afterwards,  w'e  descried  a  ves-^'in  the  boat  w'ere,  however,  intent  upon  other 

are  laid  at  the  feet  of  this  country;  and  thenjg0i  at  anchor,  and  bore  down,  going  for  this  ^  objects.  Some  wxre  already,  at  least  in  ima- 

turning  round  and  snarling  at  the  producers,  be-  purpose  a  little  out  of  our  course.  A  sudden  ' g-ination,  devouring  the  fresh  cod  wdth  anchovy 
cause  the  products  are  imbued  with  imperfec-  gkjft  of  the  w’ind,  however,  determined  our  sauce,  and  the  fins  of  the  halibut  broiled. — 
tion.  Is  not  this  realizing  the  fable  of  the  j  captain,  wffien  we  had  got  within  a  few  miles  of  Others  w^ere  cheering  the  sailors  to  greater  ex- 

the  smack,  to  send  the  boat.  This  determina-^ertion,  and  a  third  party  was  firing  at  the  gulls, 
tion,  itself,  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  as' which  came  about  us  in  considerable  numbers, 
nearly  all  marine  operations  are.  I  w^as  never  The  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  W'eather  now 
the  stoutest  sailor,  when  upon  the  deck  of  a  forced  themselves  again  upon  the  attention  of 
stout  vessel,  w  here  amplitude  of  accommoda-J  all ;  the  w^aters  gathered  themselves  up  into  a 
tion,  and  breadth,  and  size,  seemed  to  promise 
unquestioned  security ;  and  I  had  a  sort  of  mis- 


snake  and  husbandman  1 

ORIGINAL  TALES.— NO.  I. 

A  SEA  BATH, 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Out  of  the  boat  betoss’d  was  he, 

All  on  the  briny  billow : 

He  thought  on  his  love,  afar  o’er  sea, 

That  was  to  wear  the  willow. — Old  Sono. 


, - 7  -  O  • 

heap;  the  blast  whistled  drearily  from  the 
north ;  and  the  haze  had  nearly  obscured  that 


giving,  to  trusting  myself  to  the  treachery  ofjpart  of  the  horizon,  where  the  ship  was  still 
the  open  sea,  embarked  upon  the  frail  plank  oft  looming  out  at  times,  in  all  her  glory.  It  was 
T  bod  rrr»R^pd  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  one  of' a  common  jolly  boat:  but  what  will  not  exhila-' in  this  state  of  things  that  we  neared  the  fish- 
the  well  known  and  scarcely  surpassed  class i ration,  and  the  contagion  of  company,  effect? “ing  bark  fast,  and  at  length  got  on  board. 


of  vessels,  called  Liverpool  Packets  ;  the  con- 


i.  I  was  laughed  out  of  my  squeamishness ;  and  Never  did  I  behold  before  such  a  marine 
venient  accommodations  and  numerous  com-ithrowing  myself  into  the  main  chains,  I  let  my.:  slaughter  house  ;  for  the  wholesale  business  of 

not  a  little  contributed  to  dowm  into  the  boat.  I  must  confess,  cow- :  fish-taking,  I  w’as  quite  unprepared.  The  very 

the  aggregate  improvements  of  the  last  twenty  ardice  or  no  cowardice,  that  when  I  turned  water  round  the  vessel,  and  in  which  she  swam, 

'  ■  ■  "  .  ..  -"geen^ed  to  be  stilled  by  a  sliminess  and  visco- 

sity,  that  no  doubt  attracted  to  her  vicinity 
I  fretting  waves  by  her  massive  bows,  that  I  felt  |  sw’arms  of  fish,  wdiose  sense  of  perception  is 
rather  envious  of  those,  who  were  at  the  mo- 


years.  The  captain  was  urbane  and  sociable,  round  to  look  at  our  gallant  vessel,  so  tall  and 
and  the  passengers  were  all  gentlemanly,  and  &^utly  spuming  and  putting  aside  the 

most  of  them  companionable.  The  passage 
had,  however,  been  rather  long.  All  novelty 


acute ;  and  this  faculty  could  not  fail  to  con- 

had  worn  off;  every  voice  had°been  heard  so  l^ent  enjoying  the  security  afforded  by  her  am- j!  duct  them  within  reach  of  such  savory  sea- 
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water,  fattened  and  enriched  by  the  offals,  jnion.  Some  of  us  were  of  delicate  habits,  and  i 
hourly,  of  vast  numbers  of  their  own  frater-  unprepared  to  grapple  with  the  alarming  crisis, 
nity.  Our  traffic  was  soon  struck  for  as  much  in  which  we  were  now  placed;  others,  who,  j 
a  s  the  boat  would  contain  of  fine  fish,  just  from  the  exterior  vigour  of  their  frames,  should 
caught,  and  the  good  nature  of  the  captain  of  have  been  lion-hearted,  began  to  bewail  their  ji 
the  smack  added  a  considerable  supply  of  .  expedition  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  the  : 
sea  fowl,  and,  to  crown  his  hospitality,  he 'mate  spoke  quick  and  sharply,  “1  think  I  see  | 
took  us  down  into  his  little  cabin,  and  dealt  the  ship,”  said  he;  ‘‘bailers,  turn,  and  turn 
round  in  cordial  glasses,  some  most  delicious  about,  head  to  sea,  men,  and  give  away, 
French  brandy.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful*' cheerily.”  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  was  the  hearty, 
began  to  object  to  our  enormous  load  of  fish,  answering  cheer.  After  this,  I  recollect  very 
considering  the  state  of  the  boat,  and  the  little,  distinctly.  I  have  an  impression  of 
threatening  weather  we  had  experienced;  but  j  having  been  suddenly  jerked  out  of  the  boat, 
a  treacherous  gleam  of  sunshine  at  that  moment  ^  and  sinking  into  the  fathomless  waters.  I  had 
burst  out,  and  the  fineness  of  the  former  part  j  often  pictured  to  my  fancy  the  movements  of 
of  the  day  appeared  to  be  permanently  renewed.^  the  aquatic  animals  in  that  illimitable  expanse. 
Our  ship  was  full  in  sight,  standing  on  and  off, land  now  my  imagination  appeared  to  be  stimu- 
and  the  brandy  had  enlivened  our  spirits,  and  jjlated  by  terror.  I  saw  the  hideous  monsters 
induced  us  to  think,  that  by  an  hour’s  hard  pull- [close  around  me,  with  eyeballs  darting  fire,  and 
ing,  we  might  regain  our  own  vessel;  besides," with  burnished,  radiant  scales.  I  felt  the  cold, 
men  in  a  body,  when  danger  is  not  pressing,  icy  touch  of  the  torpedo.  I  saw"  the  jagged 
are  easily  induced  to  look  at  things  on  the  best  n  tooth,  and  distended  jaw  of  the  shark,  ready  to 
side;  and  under  such  feelings,  w’e  entered  our  enclose  my  body,  and  grind  it  to  powder.  I 
frail  boat.  It  W"as  difficult  to  seat  ourselves  ;  then  again  witnessed  the  various  finny  tribes,  of 


Fourthly — When  accumulations  of  wealth  exist, 
and  a  taste  has  been  acquired,  the  arts  have  never  ari¬ 
sen  to  such  a  height  as  when  a  passion  has  been  crea¬ 
ted  in  their  favour  in  the  great  body  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  as  in  Italy,  wdiei  e  the  mutilation  of  a  painting 
or  a  statue  by  any  great  master,  would  occasion  blood 
being  spilt. 

Fifthly — Whenever  all  these  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  exist,  it  appears  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
full  and  complete  dcvelopement  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
the  w’ages  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  and  workmen 
should  be  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
engravings,  etchings,  and  other  specimens  of  the  arts, 
in  their  rudest  and  least  costly  forms ;  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Sixthly — A  taste  for  the  arts,  it  may  be  fearlessly 
asserted,  exists  in  the  minds  of  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  human  race — in  short,  in  every  mind  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  principle  of  imitation.  What  peasant’s  cot¬ 
tage  can  pointed  to  in  which  there  docs  not  exist 
some  evidence,  however  rude,  of  the  universal  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  talent  is  held  of  embodying  and 
perpetuating  the  floating  imagery  of  perishable  be¬ 
ing— of  recording  the  power  and  cause  of  the  affec¬ 
tions — of  giving  sensible  form  and  proportions  to  the 
creations  of  the  imagination,  or  of  adding  sensible 
demonstration  to  the  sublimity  of  religious  faith. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  arts  have,  in  this  country, 
remained  in  a  frigid  and  torpid  state,  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  rapid  growth  of  its  resources 
would  have  reasonably  warranted, — and  why?  Be¬ 
cause,  independent  of  their  usually  slow  growth,  a 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  that 
class  which  should  have  become  active  consumers  of 


tlie  flsh  had  brought  her  so  low"  in  the  w’ater,  immense  proportions,  array  themselves  in  i 
that  she  sank  dowm  almost  to  the  gunwale,  deadly  hostility.  Tliey  met  in  the  mid  w^aters. 
The  leak  did  not  immediately  show’  itself,  as  and  the  shock  w"as  beyond  comprehension  aw’- 
she  had  been  thoroughly  bailed  before  the  fish  ful  and  appalling.  Tons  of  blood  were  thrown 
were  put  in.  up,  until  the  whole  ocean  became  one  mass  of  i 

At  length  w’e  pushed  off,  after  promising  to  purple  fluid.  The  swmrdfish  was  ripping  up  the  ! 
report  our  w’orthy  fishennan ;  and  behold  us,  body  of  the  huge  whale,  wdiose  agonies  filled 
steering  directly  for  our  gallant  ship.  We  pro-  the  caverns  of  the  sea  wdth  heavy  groans, 
cceded  very  slowdy,  from  the  causes  already ^  Slimy,  cold-looking,  wffiite-headed  monsters, 
stated ;  but  the  men,  w’ho  w’ere  at  the  oar,  andUvere  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  feeding  upon ' 
w’ho  had  been  w’ell  regaled,  and  w’ere  old  sail-  the  ver\"  brains  of  recently  drow  ned  sailors, 
ors,  disdained  to  vent  a  w’ord  of  complaint,  and  with  horrid  noises,  expressing  their  gratifi- ! 
But  about  one  third  of  our  distance  had  been  cation.  Water  serpents,  wdth  deadly  fangs,? 
accomplished,  w  hen  the  w  ind  rose.  The  boat,  w’ere  twining  round  the  limbs  of  these  bodies. 


tlie  productions  of  the  arts,  (I  do  not  like  the  term 
patron,)  has  been  entertained  relative  to  indigenous 
productions ;  while  every  thinsr  introduced  under 
the  sanction  of  famous  and  well  known  niimes  abroad 
has  been  caught  up  with  avidity.  Another  cause, 
perhaps,  may  be  named,  even  alter  artists  have  re¬ 
turned  from  abroad  loaded  with  foreign  honours;  the 
moment  their  countrymen  become  familiar  with  their 
persons,  and  a  daily  intercourse  lessens  that  sort  of 
adventitious  value  which  distance  lends  to  persons 
and  things,  they  are  supposed  to  fall  off,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  any  longer  even  producing  works  of  equal  va¬ 
lue  to  those  which  have  been  cherished  and  venerated 
in  other  lands.  Another  source  of  discouragement  re¬ 
mains  to  be  stated.  That  mercantile  acuteness  and 
tact  in  driving  bargains  and  getting  commodities  ai 
their  lowest  possible  rates,  which  have  been  supposed 
by  other  countries  almost  intuitively  to  belong  to  the 
trading  class  of  this,  has  been  carried  into  the  trans¬ 
actions  had  with  artists,  w’ho  have  been  treated  occa- 


loaded  as  she  w’as,  began  to  groan,  and  dance  ;  and  breaking  every  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
the  w’ater  show’ed  by  its  white,  curling  tops,  trading  the  marrow  from  the  mass  so  pre- 
that  the  spirit  of  the  storm  was  awakening  in  pared.  And  sea  foxes,  bears,  and  lions,  were 
good  earnest ;  and  the  sturdy  mate,  whose  sun-  carrying  off  the  remains  of  this  horrid  feast,  to 
burnt,  shaggy  bosom,  and  athletic  arms,  disco-  the  surface  of  the  w’ater,  for  security.  Exas- 
vered  him  to  have  been  an  old  and  experienced  perated  to  madness  by  this  sight,  I  was  upon 
seaman,  now  uttered  in  a  low  and  anxious  the  point  of  springing  after  one  of  these  marine 
tone,  “  steady,  boys,  and  pull  altogether.”  By  blood-suckers,  w’hen  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
this  time,  both  vessels  were  invisible;  the  tri-  in  my  own  berth,  on  board  of  the  ship,  where 
dent  of  the  storm-king  W’as  to  be  heard  in  the  I  had  been  for  some  hours.  I  learnt  that  the 
wind,  and  seen  on  the  w’ave.  The  fierce  and  .  boat  had  been  upset,  end  on  ;  and  I  presume 
angry  blast  how'led  like  a  troop  of  hungr}"  that  I  w’as  stunned  by  a  blow’  from  her  falling 
wolves  in  the  desert  of  Siberia.  To  keep  one  over.  At  the  very  imminent  moment,  when 
undeviating  course  w’as  impossible;  but  w’e  the  men  were  in  the  w’ater,  the  ship  hove  in 


;  sionally  by  their  countrymen  almost  contumely . 
:  And  after  chaffering  and  higgling  with  a  highrainded, 
though  not  w  ealthy  man,  for  the  productions  of  a  high 
class,  as  though  they  were  pigs  of  lead  and  bars  of 
iron,  and  after  his  fears  and  wants  have  perhaps  pre- 
vailed  over  his  judgment,  the  very  transaction  so  glo- 

*  riously  consummated,  has  been  boasted  of  over  ma- 
deira  and  champaigne.  Are  these  things  so  or  not  1 
^  I  put  the  plain  question — if  they  do  exist,  as  the  artist 
B  Will  now  be  represented,  let  him  bring  his  wrongs  be- 

*  fore  a  tribunal  which  is  liberal  in  hearing  and  not 

i:  backward  in  redressing.  O. 

I 

I  CLAUDE  LORRAINE. 

1  It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Claude  Gelce,  that 
!  it  W’as  the  constant  complaint  of  his  father, 
li  Pierre  Gelee,  an  humble  pastry-cook  in  a  little 
tow’n  in  Lorraine,  that  his  son  Claude  w’as  so 


wore  compelled  to  shape  it  by  the  w’cather.  sight,  and  succeeded,  by  ropes  and  other 
“  Head  to  sea,”  cried  out  the  mate,  in  a  hurried  .means,  in  saving  all  the  crew.  I  have  now" 
tone.  Had  we  even  a  good  object,  w’e  could  j  made  a  solemn  resolution,  never  to  leave  a  ship 
not  have  steered  by  it ;  but  for  aught  that  ap-!at  sea  for  a  boat, 
peared  to  us,  w’C  w’cre  alone  upon  the  great  ^  - 


Atlantic  Ocean.  The  stonn  w’as  more  terrible  for  the  euterpeiap. 

irom  the  gradual  manner  in  w’hich  it  had  ap-  of*  the  catses  of  the  slow’  advances  of 
proached  us.  Night  was  draw’ing  on  fast;  the  arts  in  every  country,  and  their 
our  boat  at  this  moment  also  began  to  fill  remedies. 

o 


again.  “Lie  upon  your  oars,  and  over  with j 
the  fish,”  vociferated  the  mate;  which  com-! 
niand  was  j)roinptly  obeyed.  Until  now’,  the, 
most  profound  silence  had  reigned,  and  the ! 
countenance  of  every  person  betrayed  his  opi- 1 


First — In  order  for  the  arts  to  bo  duly  appreciated, 
a  taste  must  exist  for  them. 

Skvondly — Property  must  have  been  acquired  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  surplus  revenue. 

Thirdly — This  surplus  revenue  must  be  so  suffi¬ 
cient  as  to  allow  the  possessor  to  indulsre  the  taste  so 
acquired,  without  entrenching  upon  other  demands,  j 


imbecile,  that  he  never  could  teach  him  to  make 
a  pie  or  heat  an  oven.  Pierre’s  brother  (a 
stone-mason  by  trade)  advised  him  to  make  the 
lad  a  priest,  because  the  proverb  says,  “  If 
your  child  is  good  for  nothing  else,  he  w’ill  be 
'good  for  the  church.”  But  there  was  as  little 
chance  of  making  Claude  a  priest  as  a  baker ; 
for  if  he  could  not  be  taught  to  make  a  pie, 

'  neither  could  he  be  brought  to  learn  to  read. 

,  Much  parental  persecution  ensued.  ”  he  im¬ 
becile  could  feel,  if  he  could  not  learn  ;  and  he 
'escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the  parental  go- 
livernment,  and  hired  himself  as  a  servant  of 
i  all-work,  with  some  Flemish  artists,  wlio  w’ere 
going  to  study  in  Rome.  It  w  as  at  one  of  the 
initiatory  festivals  of  his  Oltramontane  mas- 
iters,  that  the  culinary  duties  of  Claude  Gelee 
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developed  some  latent  talents  for  the  gastrono- 1  after  stared  at  me  with  a  mixture  of  apprehen-  ductions,  in  the  different  walks  of  this  enchanting 
mic  art,  which  his  father  had  never  been  able  'sion  and  amazement.  When  he  saw  me  come  art.”  Among  the  rare  productions  exhibited,  were 
to  elicit :  and  Agostino  Tassi,  a  Roman  painter,  into  the  Acropolis,  he  carefully  avoided  my  ap-  'the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Titian ;  the 
whose  tastes  were  of  the  palate  as  well  as  of  'proach,  and  never  afterwards  gave  me  any  far-  Meeting  of  Rebekah  and  Abraham’s  servant,  by  Mu- 
the  palette,  seduced  this  pains-taking  scrub  :ither  molestation.’*  rillo;  the  laughing  Boy,  by  Gerardo  delle  Notti: 

from  his  masters,  and  hired  him,  at  an  increase  i  — - -  jtw’o  large  paintings  from  the  collection  of  Joseph 

of  wages,  in  the  double  capacity  of  cook  and;^  MINIATURE  LANDSCAPE  i  Buonaparte,  representing  the  fish  of  the  bay  of  Na- 

colour-grinder.  It  was  in  the  studio  of  hisji  PAINTING.  jpl^®)  ^*^d  bay  of  Tarcntum;  Jacob  wrestling  with 

new  master,  that  Claude  first  felt  those  aspira- 1!  nr  i  i  1  a  o  ^  the  angel,  by  Domenichini ;  a  Sea  Port,  by  Claude 

tions  to  a  new  and  higher  order,  which,  had'  Van  Mander  relates,  that  Anne  Smyters,  the  , ^  Thrasymene,  by 

they  been  devoted  to  another  cause,  were  suffi- !  de  llerre,  a  Flemish  sculpto^  . 

ciently  miraculous  to  have  been  deemed  the  P^^^^^^^  a  landscape,  representing  a  mill  with  jQg^pj^  Brethren;  the  St.  Francis,  by  Tinte- 


besides  a  number  of  valuable  works  by  Sully,  Dough¬ 
ty,  Fisher,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
I  States,  by  Harding ;  there  were  also  in  this  collection, 
some  fine  views  by  Salmon,  the  best  marine  pcrspcc- 


iiilU  UvrVV^llU.  ciiw  v/x  xvfcj  \y«?xx  v/xxv/x  ^  ,  i  -  *1  -  1  1  1  uy  V  y  iv  •  ▼  xv;  o  vx  v  vxix\.^v«  uj  ^4axxx%- 

^  a  horse  and  cart,  and,  on  the  road,  several  pea-  ,  n  i  <•  at  j  i  c 

_  '  ^  ,,,,  /  1  1  •  1  1  ^  •  u  1  1  letti,  and  the  Head  of  a  Madonna,  by  Sasso-b  mate ; 

saiits.  The  whole  was  highly-finished,  and  „  V  ..  .  .  •  •  i  rr..  r  ,,  ,• _ 

CONJUGALAFFECTION.  '  pencilled  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  neatness,  f  ‘^c  foregouig  wore  ongma  ..  The  following 

Craasbeck,  a  Flemish  painter,  entertaining:  and  was  also  accurately  distinct;  yet  the  paint-  bv  TrumbuU^a3*^i«Vi°  the^Iothcr  a°^ 

.....e  debt  .. .«  lUo  .ircction  of  bis  wife  wl.;  bw  ™  e.  ».^™,„.,e  ^  iiLI 

was  a  modest  and  agreeable  woman,  and  being  of  it  might  be  covered  with  one  gram  of  co™- :  besides  a  number  of  valuable  works  by  Sully,  Dou^h- 
anxious  to  ascertain  It  she  really  loved  him,  he ;  -  i  y_  ^-.^ber,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  UnUed 

one  day  stripped  his  breast  naked,  and  painted ;  gIOTTO’S  LIVING  MODEL  FOR  I  States,  by  Harding ;  there  were  also  in  this  collection, 

the  appearance  of  a  mortal  wound  on  his  skin ; ;  a  u  o  i  i  ^ 

,  .  11  11  -s-ii?!--!  1  i  ACRUCIFIX.  somennevicwsbySalmon,thebcstmariiicpcrspcc- 

his  lips  and  cheeks  he  painted  ot  a  livid  colour,  |  ^  •  ..i  i-  i  J  ^  An  i  ^  i 

and  on  his  nallette  near  him  he  placed  his^  Giotto  intending  to  make  a  painting  of  the  cruci-  'i*^^'’®  After  classing  SaF 

bni+n  r»nWitnd  nii  tViP  blido  with  n  h'lnnrl  libn  induced  a  poor  man  to  Suffer  himself  to  be  mon  with  Doughty  and  Fisher,  the  writer  in  the 

kmte,  paimed  on  the  blade  with  a  b  ood-hke ,, b„„„ j  ^  the  promise  of  being  set  at!  North  American  irL  on  rrravely  to  say,  that  “those 

colour.  When  every  thing  was  prepared,  he.nberty  in  an  hour,  and  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  all  run^hlp  nf  ri.imr  L  ^  jLor 

shrieked  out,  as  if  he  had  been  that  instant  j pains.  Instead  of  this,  as  soon  as  Giotto  had  made  ;,  i°’i  ^  ^  n 

killed,  and  lay  still.  His  wife  ran  in,  saw  liim  Jhs  victim  secure,  he  seized  a  dagerer,  and  shocking  practice^  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence: 

in  that  terrifvino*  condition  and  showed  so *  He  then  set  about  andwe  trust  that  they  will  receive  from  their  country- 
many  tokens  of  unaffected  natural  passion,  and  '  i  encouragement,”  &c.  &c.  Now,  Salmon’s 

real  Vief,  that  he  rose  up  convinced  of  herjrted  it  to\he  PopeflLvv^  so  v«ll‘^Ced  vWtThi"‘y^^^ 

affection,  dissuaded  her  from  grief,  and  freely '  that  he  resolved  to  place  it  above  the  altar  of  his  own  cither  in  subject,  handlmg,  or  colouring,  \\  ith 

told  her  his  motive  for  the  whole  contrivance,  |!  chapel.  Giotto  observed,  that  as  his  highness  liked  i  cither  Doughty  or  Fisher.  T  he  article  in  the  Review 
whiclihe  would  not  have  violated  truth,  had  he  .the  copy  so  well,  he  might  perhaps  like  to  see  the  ori- 1  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  article  maiiufacturmg. 
described  it  as  a  verv  despicable  truth.  gmal.  The  I  one,  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  idea, !  There  are  twenty-eight  pages,  covered  almost  altoge- 

- -  icd  Giotto,  » I  will  show  you  the  person  whom  I  em- 1  picture-pedigrcc  history ;  for  mstaiice,  the 

C  o"n  juration  '  ^  I^^cdel  in  this  picture,  but  it  must  be  on !  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Titian,  which  was 

^  *  [condition  that  your  holiness  will  absolve  me  from  all  j  from  Spain.  Another  picture  like  it  was  to  be  found 

Mr.  Dodwell,  when  travelling  through  Greece,  punishment  for  the  use  which  I  have  made  of  hiin.”  in  tlic  chapter-house  of  the  Convent  of  the  Escurial ; 
experienced  numerous  vexations  ftom  the  Dis- !;  P^™^^  the  absolution  for  which  i  history  of  the  Convent  of  the  Escurial;  of 

dar  of  Athens,  who  vvas  very  rapacious  in  his the  pictures  in  the  Escurial;  then  a  picture  of 
demands  for  granting  leave  to  copy  inscriptions.  1|  hung  before  the  dead  man,  still  stretched  on  thef^Iurillo’s  introduces  a  history  of  the  life  of  Murillo, 
A  ridiculous  circumstance  at  length  released  li  cross,  and  covered  with  blood.  ij  of  his  works,  A:c.  &:c.  But  there  are  not  five  lives 

him  from  the  importunities  of  this  mercenary!!  The  barlmrous  exhibition  struck  the  pontiff  with  I  indicating  a  pr’ftctical  knowledge  of  the  art,  or 

•  **  d  bution'^for  so  crucl'a  deed,tiid  thTt'he  must  ex'Ji^cno  might  even  unequivocally  identify  the  writer 

gaged  m  drawing  the  Parthenon  witli  the  aid  exemplary  punishment.  Giotto,  with  with  the  uncertain  and  epicene  class  of  the  Virtuosi, 

ot  my  cainora  obscura,  when  tho  Disdar,  uhosG  Jijjeeniing  resignation,  saiu  that  he  had  only  one  favour  — were  we  to  say  Dillctanti  we  might  be  offensive, 
surprise  was  e.vcited  by  the  novelty  of  the  to  ask,  that  his  holiness  would  give  him  leave  to  Still  the  article  has  furnished  us  with  a  few  facts,  for 


•f  •  * 

real  grief,  that  he  rose  up  convinced  of  her^ 
affection,  dissuaded  her  from  grief,  and  freely ' 
told  her  his  motive  for  the  whole  contrivance,  | 
whicli  he  would  not  have  violated  truth,  had  he  I 
described  it  as  a  very  despicable  truth.  1 


ot  my  camera  obscura,  when  the  Disdar,  whose  j  seeming  resignation,  saiefthat  he  had  only  one  favour  — were  we  to  say  Dilk 
surprise  was  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  J  to  ask,  that  his  holiness  would  give  him  leave  to  finish  Still  the  article  has  fur 
sight,  asked,  with  a  sort  of  fretful  inquietude,  |jtbc  piece  Ixffore  he  died.  The  request  had  too  impor-  i  •  i  .  crr-wnfnl 
what  new  conjuration  I  was  performing  with  ^  ^ 

the  extraordinarv  machine  1  I  endeavoured  to  ,.  ^  i.,-  ^  - — 


uio  t-Airauiuiiiaiy  luaeiiiim  :  i  ciiucavuuioa  lu  pievent  his  escape. 

explain  it  by  putting  in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  il  On  the  painting  being  replaced  in  the  artist’s  '  ^ 
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1  -1  ,.-r  1.1  .(Tii  1  i-.e  isiiuu  Ills  iu.SK..  Ills  iHjiiiicss  wu^  ffrCatlv  illCCnscd  at  V  liiivioux  la  H  hiuil;  U1  su  uiisy  ufc- 

lours,  than  he  imagined  that  I  liad  produced  its  j  abuse  of  the  indulgenccl.el.anpiveu,  andth.  eat-  tainment,  as  to  be  within  any  Tyro’s  reach,  even  if 

rixr  o  I  T\t*n/>rkcc!  •  ft  1 1  c!  n  of  r\r^  loft^  i' iii  ^  ^  • 


thing 


several  times.  “  He  again  looked  into  the  cal  “  but  you  “n  bn  to  rturtml"'’*;.*'"'- 

mera  obscura  with  a  kind  of  cautious  diffidence,  1  your  verbal  promi.se  a  second  time.”  “You  shall  ^  must  lie  deter- 

and  at  that  moment  his  soldiers  happening  to  ;have  a  pardon  under  my  signet  Ix'forc  you  begin.”  I  hen  take  up  any  modern  popular  print,  ex¬ 
pass  before  the  reflectino-  glass,  were  beheld  by  pard<jn  wa.s  accordingly  made  I  tract  therefrom  all  the  strongest  epithets,  which  float 

the  ifi5tnni«;hpd  Disdar  vv”alkinff*upon  the  naner  *  and  given  to  (riotto,  who,  taking  a  wet  spong-c,  in  hipon  the  surface  of  the  column,  devoted  to  any  given 

me  asionisiiea  uisaar,  waiKiii^  upujitiic  paper,  a  few  minutes  wiped  offthc  coating  with  whicli  he  had  su  ,  •  *  .  *  .  .r 

he  now  became  outrageous  ;  and  after  calling  |  bedaubed  the  picture,  and,  instead  of  a  copy,  restored  aspirant,  or  interest.  If  these  arc  too  eva- 

me  “pig,”  “devil,”  and  “Buonaparte,”  he  the  original,  in  all  its  beauty,  to  his  holinccs.  nescent  to  stay  upon  the  paper  while  it  finds  its  way 

told  me  that  if  I  chose,  I  might  take  away  the  _  the  printer,  then  have  recourse  to  a  file  of  old  news- 

temple,  and  all  the  stones  in  the  citadel,  but  ATIIEN^UM  GALLERV,  BOSTON  P-Per*.  aud  see  if.  by  throwing  into  your  ink  a  resin- 

that  he  would  never  permit  me  to  conjure  his  ’  ous  drug,  called  tickling  gum^  you  cannot  make 

soldiers  into  my  bo.x.  When  I  found  tliat  it  “  appears  from  tlic  account  given  by  the  North  your  characters  permanent.  Then  look  into  the 
was  in  vain  to  reason  with  his  ignorance,  I  for  the  month  of  October,  that  i^^-oiks  of  Churchill.  Afterwards  introduce  some 

changed  my  tone,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  did  |  1  ^^kikition  this  year  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  'choice  old  magazine  scraps,  which  may  answer  your 

not  leave  me  unmolested,  I  would  put  him  ’mio  to  some  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  contained,  [purpose,  translated  verbatim.  And  sometimes  you 

my  box  ;  and  that  he  should  find  it  a  very  diffi-  jbowevtjr,  a  considerable  number  of  first-rate  works  may,  if  you  have  time,  copy  out  pas-sages  from  co- 
cult  matter  to  get  out  again.  His  alarm  was  jOf  masters,  several  beautiful  copies  of  origi-  | temporaries,  if  you  are  an  adept  at  disguising  what 

now  visible  \  he  immediately  retired,  and  ever  jnals  iu  Europe,  and  a  v'uricty  of  excellent  native  pro-  you  borrow,  never  forgetting  those  honeyed  phrases, 
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aud  jessamine  and  woodbine  turns  of  compliment, 
of  which  lady  performers  are  so  fond,  and  which  call 
up  almost  tears  of  joy  into  those  bright  orbs,  which 
do  so  much  mischief  from  the  foot-lamps.  To  all 
thw  add  something  of  your  own,  at  least  enough  to 
swear  by ;  but  be  sure  to  make  your  plaisters  stick — 
lose  not  a  ship  for  a  ha’penny  worth  of— you  know 
the  rest ;  in  homely  phrase,  lay  it  on  thick ;  cause  the 


dew  of  Hermon  to  descend,  and  the  flakes  of  manna ||  best  cabinet  piano  forte, 
to  faU.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  approved  i|  To  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Nunns,  a  premium,  for 
exemplars,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  fashionable ^be  best  square  Piano  Forte,  with  grand  or 


prints : — 

“We  are  happy  to  find  by  letter,  that  our  old  noble 


be  most  interested  in  the  Piano  Fortes,  ofj  In  a  concert  given  at  Paris  by  the  singer,  Lucan- 
which  there  is  a  splendid  display,  doing  credit  i  toni,  a  little  artist,  not  three  feet  in  height,  played  the 
to  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  various  manu- 1|  guitar  in  a  manner  truly  surprising ;  and  in  a  man- 
facturers.  The  result  of  the  examination  into  Ij  ner  so  pleasing,  as  to  prepossess  every  one  in  his 
their  comparative  merits,  by  a  respectable  com- Ij  favour. 

mittee  of  professors  and  amateurs,  is  declared  jj  The  grand  ballet,  Manon  Lcscaut^  still  continues 

its  attraction  at  Paris. 

Philip  I.  hearing  that  M.  Rouget  Delislc,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  celebrated  Marsellois  Hymn^  was  by  no 
means  in  flourishing  circumstances,  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  francs. 

Senor  Dorigo’s  Concert  takes  place  at  Masonic 


to-day,  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  William  Geib,  a  premium,  for  the 


French  action. 


_ _ ,  _ „  To  Messrs.  Dubois  and  Stoddart,  two  pre-.Hall  on  the  igth  instant,  Madame  Brichta  Prima 

favourite,  ♦♦♦*♦,  who  is  at  present  playing  to  suffb- ,  for  the  first  and  second  best  square  piano  ^  Donna,  M.  Dorigo  first  Tenor,  M.  Segura  first  violin. 


cated  houses  in  lately  caused  such  a  rush,  that 

two  men  were  instantly  killed,  three  had  the  os 
eoccygis  dislocated,  five  were  taken  away  with  rib 
fractures,  and  eleven  ladies  swooned,  and  did  not  re¬ 
cover  until  the  following  morning,  notwithstanding 
the  apparatus  of  the  humane  society,  which  w’as 
promptly  applied.” 

“Our  talented  correspondent,  *,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  maiden  perusal  of  a  melo  dramatic  opera, 
called  the  mouse-trap,  wiiich  we  are  told  will  shortly 


fortes,  with  the  usual  English  action. 

Crotchet. 

New  York,  October  13,  1830.  * 


M.  Etienne  presides  at  the  Piano  Forte.  We  under- 
,  stand  Senor  Dorigo  is  equally  au  fait  in  comic  £uid 
'  serious  singing,  in  addition  to  the  other  qualities  as  a 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
BY  BOURSE, 

SONGS. 

The  Milliners^  with  a  vignette. 

Tyrolese  Evening  Hymn. 

WALTZES. 

Combination  Waltzes^  Nos.  1  and  2. 

COTILLIONS. 

Admired  Cotillions^  1st  set. 

BY  DUBOIS  STODDART. 

Mi  Pizzica  Mi  Stimola,  arranged  as  a  Rondo,  by 
P.  K.  .Moran. 

Une  Blucttey  arranged  as  a  Rondino,  by  Charles 
Thibault. 

Sational  Guard's  March  and  Rondo,  by  P.  K.  Mo¬ 
ran. 

Through  the  Wood^  Song,  by  C.  E.  Horn. 

BY  J.  L.  HEWITT. 

Benedctta  Sia  la  A/at/rc,  sung  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  M.  Sola. 

A  Alinstrel  Savoyard,  the  Savoyard  Minstrel,  writ- 


information. 


The  opera  of  Cinderella,  so  highly  spoken  of  in  I, '^o^alist,  of  which  the  Public  are  already  informed, 
the  Harmonicon,  and  other  English  journals,  is,  we  ^enor  Da  Ponte,  Broadway,  having  received  pro¬ 
understand,  postponed.  From  the  extraordinary  dif-  from  a  troupe  of  Italian  Singers,  now  perform- 

ficulty  of  the  music,  and  the  care  and  attention  which  ||  Petersburgh,  consisting  of  thirteen  sing- 

mark  the  preparation  of  musical  dramas  at  the  Park;j®^®>  bve  orchestral  musicians,  has  already  for- 
Theatre,  with  the  prudent  resolution  of  maintaining  J bis  definitive  answer. 

,  a  high  character  for  the  department  of  opera,  this  ad- 1  ^bc  list  of  Painters  inserted  in  the  outer  form, 
malm  its  public  debut.  The  soliloquy  of  the  mouse,  ;i  journment  has  taken  place :  we  cannot  blame  the  ^be  names  of  Doughty  and  Salmon  are  omitted ;  the 
in  an  addagio  movement,  on  first  smelling  the  “  manager,  but  strongly  recommend  it  ^^^^r  resides  at  Boston.  Should  the  list  be  other- 

died  bait,”  opens  the  piece;  and  his  lament  on  being  example  which'tends  to  place'^the  drama  on  its', ^'^^e  defective,  we  shall  be  highly  obliged  by  further 

“taken  in,”  exceeds  in  melancholy  pathos,  any  thing footing,  and  must  command  public  respect, 
we  have  before  seen  or  heard.  His  dying  chaunt, 
before  being  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  is  full 
Off  the  softest  and  most  plaintive  passages.  It  will 
add  most  materially  to  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
j)Oser  and  immortal  author.” 

“  Tliat  blooming  Hebe,  the  symbol  of  eternal  youth, 
arid  rose-bud  of  charms,  Miss  *.  *.  appeared  last 
evening:  the  thunder  of  the  gods,  the  pit,  and  the 
upper  boxes  at  her  entree,  was  heard  at  Hoboken,  as 
per  the  accounts  of  the  milkmen  the  next  morning, 
iler  attractions  seem  to  be  like  the  miraculous  foun¬ 
tain,  which  fed  the  prophet’s  camels  in  the  Desert — 
that  is,  they  come  just  when  they  are  wanted.  Meet 
her  in  Broadway  at  12  M.  and  she  is  simple  as  a 
countrygirl— but  in  tlie  evening  at  the  Park!  Ye  gods’ 
her  beautiful-speaking  countenance — emotionchasing  i 
emotion  upon  her  damask  cheek  !  The  brain  turns 
with  the  intoxication  of  ecstacy — our  pen  drops  from 
the  hand  that  guides  it— we  shall  go  mad— oh  dear ! 

•>h  dear !” 

On  the  contra  column,  and  when  a  slashing  ©pera- 


ERRATA. 

We  must  claim  general  indulgence  for  error  in 
this  our  first  number  of  the  second  series ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  observed  in  the  pages  first  put  to  press  : 
In  page  100,  ^r  thorough  base,  read  thorough 

i'  bass. 

Second  column,  for  Emiline  read  Emcline. 

Third  column,  for  158  Italian  operas,  read  158 
j  pieces,  13  of  which  were  Italian  operas, 
j  Page  103,  first  column,  last  line,  for  obligatos  read 
I  solo  playing. 

TABLET  OF  ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


tion  is  to  be  performed,  if  you  find  out  a  sore  place — i  Hariy  Stoe  \  an  Dyk,  composed  by  John  Bar 


bare  it  to  the  bone— establish  a  raio  spare  not— your  ■ 


victim  will  only  writhe  a  little — solace  your  con¬ 
science  by  the  reflection,  that  if  the  party  did  not  de¬ 
serve  it  that  time,  meaning  the  performance  which 
you  criticized,  he  tcould  probiibly  at  some  other.  In  jj 
a  word,  work  up  your  commodity  so  elaborately,  that 
it  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  ayua  fortis  in  one  case, 
ind  soft  soap  in  the  other.  Candour,  equity,  fair¬ 
ness,  are  only  words — words — and  mean — interest. 
If  Jolinson  (the  scrap  engraver  we  mean)  sent  a  man 
to  the  lunatic  a.syluin  for  retuniing  a  b<.)rrowed  um-| 
brella,  how  much  sooner  should  one  be  sent  thither' 
lor  writing  a  fair  critique  ?  and  for  this  simple  rca-^ 
•on,  because  he  would  please  nobody.  Who  that  has  a  j 
heart  is  impervious  to  the  frowns  of  managers,  thcj| 
•cowl,  and  the  omiV/cr/  recognition?  Who  has  nerve 
enough  to  encounter  the  offended  dignity  of  emperors, 
kings,  (jueens,  princes,  generals,  chiefs,  senators,  and 
divers  other  elevated  personages,  whose  levees  he 
nightly  attends  ? 

“  Greenrooms  are  out  of  joint — 

Oh  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  lee  were  born - to  set  them  right.” 


Lightly  Here,  Canzonette,  written  by  M'm.  Ball, 


arranged  by  J.  Moschelles. 

BY  E.  RILEY,  SO.  29,  CIIATHAMST. 

Tenero  Ogetto,  with  Italian  and  English  words, 
Fsung  by  Miss  George,  composed  by  Pucitta. 

Bavarian  Air,  with  variations  and  flute  accompa- 
niaments,  composed  by  IMazinghi. 

Oh,  tvtine  me  a  bower,  composed  by  Roche. 

She  never  blamed  him,  never,  with  accompania- 
ments,  by  E.  L.  Riley. 


HARP  OF  THE  WEST. 

It  was  a  proud  yet  broken  strain. 

And  tumbled  o’er  the  distant  plain. 

In  fainter  murmurs  at  each  close. 

’Tbv’as  infant  Genius,  eis  he  swept 
The  WESTERN  harp’s  yet  untun’d  strings. 

And  wild  and  vague  imaginings, 

Mixed  with  a  thousand  lovely  things. 

At  once  into  existence  leapt. 

The  cataract’s  roar,  the  placid  stream. 

The  rolling  storm’s  coruscant  gleam. 

The  mountain’s  brow,  the  spreading  plain. 

The  glassy  lake,  the  billowy  main, 

The  rugged  wood,  the  tuneful  grove. 

The  charm  of  unrestrained  love. 

Hawley’s  harp. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  American  essay  poetry  is 


R  ^^1^'  Laughing,  iii  Dcr  Freyschutz,  arranged  as  a,  Jq  ^  very  promising  state;  (we  do  not  meddle  with 

The  Market  Chorus,  in  Masanicllo,  arransrei  as  a'  reputation  is  settled;)  and  that  sotne 

Rondo,  by  Fiorelli.  "  writers  have  appeared,  who  have  adorned  the  litera- 

'The  land  of  my  birth,  sung  in  the  Opera  of  Home, '  ture  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  the  members. 
Sweet  Home,  composed  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.  there  arc  yet  wanting,  fixed  principles  for  their 

in. ’tiasuuicllo,  arranged continuity  of  cllort,  and  steady,  pro- 

'  gressive  application,  which,  in  all  other  communities 
and  ages,  have  been  found  essential  to  conduct  the  as¬ 
pirant  to  any  lofty  eminence  in  the  temple  of  fame. 


as  a  liondo. 


SUMMARY. 


For  the  Eiitcr|K‘iad. 

Among  the  articles  exhibiting  at  the  Fair 
now  held  in  this  city,  your  musical  readers  will;  and  Paris. 


Miss  Paton  is  positively  engaged  at  Covent  Gar-j  Fervour  of  feeling,  felicity  of  expression,  and  aptness 
den.  The  temperature  of  the  cis-atlantic  green- j‘ of  thought,  are  frequently  found  in  detached  pieces, 
room  seems  latterly  to  be  decidedly  against  fran^- j  but  seldom  uniformly  found  in  the  consecutive  essays 
atlantic  plants.  [  of  the  same  person ;  and  this  deficiency  has  evidently 

'Fhe  Foreign  Musical  Report  of  September  is  not  arisen  from  a  want  of  devotion.  The  Arts  and  the 
so  interesting  as  usual,  owing  to  the  disturbances  at  I,  Muses  are  like  intense  lovers — they  will  bear  no 
Paris.  W’e  hope  its  interest  will  revive  for  our  next  [  slight,  be  impatient  of  any  divided  bestowment  of 
number.  Hummel  has  been  the  delice  of  LoudonJ  affection,  time,  and  assiduity,  and  will  reward  with 

II  success  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  with  which  it 
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is  sedulously  sought.  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Pope,  can-  In  midnight  dreams,  when  seraphs  watched  their 
not  all  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  excellence  dif-  rest. 

ficult  of  attainment,  and  to  be  won  only  by  severe  Fair  flowers !  ye’ve  past,  like  some  sweet  dream, 
labour.  Review  and  correct  seem  to  have  been  away, 

the  talismanic  words,  which  crowned  their  labours  Leaving  a  spell  of  mem’ry  on  the  heart, 
and  their  brows.  It  is  fashionable  to  boast  of  the  ra-  j  ^  sadness,  gazing  on  the  scene, 
pidity  wdth  which  poetry,  above  all  tilings  in  the  spread  in  lone,  sublime  magnificence, 
world,  can  be  produced ;  as  if  it  w’as  cast-iron  nails,  Perhaps  some  boding  voice  wdiispers  that  I 
of  which  the  parties  were  speaking.  And  Byron  is  |  4g.ain  may  never  wander  here,  to  take 
often  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  speed  with  which ;  Another  sad,  though  fondly  lingering  gaze, 
genius  throws  oflf  its  cfifervescent  effusions.  Flashes  j  behold. 

there  are,  indeed,  and  gleamings,  as  of  lightningjj  ♦  %  ♦  #  ' 

amidst  darkness,  in  his  careless  and  least 
productions.  But  his  Don  Juan,  after  admitting  the 

presence  in  it  of  these  beauties,  savours  more  j  ^  brain  of  care. 

strongly  of  the  water  than  the  gin.  In  verity,  there  ,j  j  giadsodie  as  the  birds,  which  soar 

is  much  twaddle  in  that  performance.  And  if  all  |j  fleetest  pinions,  cleaving  through  the  depths 

that  is  desired  from  the  application  of  this  argument !'  gf  the  blue,  liquid  air ;  while  their  wild  notes 

were  granted,  it  would  not  serve  the  cause  of  un- l^vere  to  my  ardent  ear  the  harmony 

fledged  poets  and  poetasters,  because  the  two  parties  i  Qf  Qtfler  holier  spheres.  My  soul  seemed  borne 

VC  not  in  parallel  sUuations.  Lord  Byron  had,  from  |  visions  to  the  sprit-isles  afar, 

hii  early  habits,  and  the  solitude  in  w’hich  he  in-  ^  communion  with  the  angelic  throng, 

dulgxid  in  a  mountainous  country,  full  of  sublime  and ;  xhat  hymn  loud  anthems  to  the  Eternal’s  name. 

picturesque  imagery,  concocted  by  thought,  and  pre-  j  j  never  look  upon  the  swelling  surge, 

pared  for  his  use  a  store  of  ideas,  which  he  afterw'ards  j  Qj.  «  cloud-capp’d  mountain,”  but  my  spirit  turns, 

called  up  at  will.  :  Jn  silent  rev’rence,  to  the  Holy  One — 

Far  be  it  from  us,  by  the  foregoing,  to  alarm  or  j  The  Great  Creator  of  this  mighty  world, 
discourage  the  really  talented  Tyro  of  an  art  and  1 1  gaze  in  admiration  as  I  view 
passion  almost  universal.  Our  principal  aim  is  tor  The  tw'ilight,  lingering,  wrap  the  distant  shore, 
incite  such  to  an  effort  w’orthy  of  themselves,  and  to  |  And  mark  its  beauties,  fading  from  my  sight. 

•ave  trouble  to  the  unqualified  only.  In  fine,  it  would  I  i  j^ust  away,  and  leave  this  solitude 
give  us  unfeigned  pleasure,  could  w^e  become  in  the  Of  pure,  untainted  bliss,  to  lonely  live 
least  degree  instrumental  towards  diverting  the  pub-  And  mingle,  ’midst  the  idle,  motley  crowd 
lie  taste  in  poetry  from  its  presdAt  namby  pamby  of  soulless  beings,  with  their  heartless  mirth, 
pseudo  sentimental  style,  and  in  imparting  to  it  a  And  pageant  pleasures,  and  dull,  hollow  joy, 
bolder  character,  eschewing  fleecy  clouds,  whisper- ■  And  empty  sounds,  and  false,  deceitful  lips, 
ing  breezes,  soft  blue-eyes,  and  dreamy  thoughts, '  wearing  a  smile  and  nursing  secret  hate, 
induce  it  to  follow  Byron,  and  Rousseau,  and  Sap-  And  bitter  envy — all  of  these  must  dwell 
pho,  into  the  intensity  and  depths  of  human  passion ;  Around  me,  ’stead  of  nature’s  holy  things, 
with  Virgil  bask  in  the  milder  beam  of  classical  , 

beauties,  and  highly  finished  composition ;  or  pur- !,  Flo^’  proud  river !  reckless  roll  along, 
sue  Homer  in  his  eagle  soarings,  into  the  more  ele-,i^^''®  the  white  sand  upon  thy  pebbled  beach; 

i,  Flow  on,  I  love  thy  dirge-like  murmuring  sound ; 

;  It  soothes  my  sorrows  ;  but  I  may  not  stay, 
liTo  longer  watch  thy  eddying  waters  roll. 

'i  Farewell,  thou  noble  Hudson !  I,  perchance. 

May  never  listen  to  thy  low,  hushed  voice. 

Or  roam  thy  verdant  banks  again.  Farewell ! 
l!  IDEALINA. 


vated  poetic  regions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

SUNSET  MUSINGS. 

’Tis  sunset ;  o’er  the  blue,  transparent  sky, 

A  gorgeous  panoply  of  clouds,  outspread. 

Seem  tinctured  wdth  the  rainbow’s  loveliest  hues 
Of  green  and  crimson ;  and  the  paler  red 
Bordered  with  royal  purple  and  rich  gold — 

Glories  peculiar  to  the  autumnal  skies. 

See  how  the  battling  waves  of  yon  broad  stream 
Of  the  majestic  Hudson’s  seaw’ard  course. 

Reflect  their  radiance,  till  the  waters  look 
A  pictured  heaven  hid  beneath  its  waves. 

In  lofty  grandeur,  see  the  forest  trees. 

Waving  their  varying  leaves,  as  though  the  change 
Brought  nature’s  respite,  fraught  with  life  and  joy  : 
Alas !  the  rustling,  balmy  breeze,  that  sighs. 

Is  but  the  herald  of  the  ruthless  fate. 

That  w’aits  upon  their  beauty  and  their  pride. 
When  winter’s  breath  stern  desolation  sweeps 
Over  the  sunny  glades,  and  woodland  plains. 


That  it  W’on  much  upon  my  listening  ear. 

And  then  I  knew  thou  wast  a  stranger — all 
The  mystery  was  unravelled,  and  I  found 
That  thou  had’st  blended  in  thy  wildered  thoughts, 
Persons,  w  ith  names.  Strangely  the  history  ran  ; 
While  breathless  interest  filled  each  little  pause 
;[  Of  the  imperfect  sketch ;  and  gave  to  truth. 

The  magic  that  with  fiction  often  dw^'clls. 

'  It  matters  not  all  that  I  heard — enough, 

!,  That  from  the  tale,  I  deemed  thee  happy — 

Is  it  not  so?  Has  pleasure,  like  the  fruit 
jUpon  St.  Oderic’s  trees,  has  pleasure  found 
Ij  Wings  in  its  full  maturity?  Has  hope. 

The  talisman  of  happiness,  been  w’recked 
.Upon  T’ime’s  fickle  sea?  A  mind  like  thine, 

Will  rise  superior  to  the  shocks  of  Fate : 

E’en  though  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  past, 

IjThou  standest  now,  and  o’er  “the  world’s  widew’aste,” 
'  Seest  nought  but  blighted  flow’ers. 

|i  ^ 

;;  Look,  yet  again  ! 

lj There  is  a  mystic,  an  undying  charm. 

In  Nature’s  w’orks,  w’hich  speaks  to  every  heart. 

The  veriest  trifles — little  lowly  things, 

1  Just  springing  from  the  earth — the  curious  stones, 
j| Seeming  like  nothing  to  the  transient  gaze, 
j  But  all,  most  w’ondrous  still — the  moveless  rocks, 
j  Forming  rude  ladders  on  the  mountains’  sides, 

,  Above  the  water’s  edge — the  level  plains, 
i  Where,  ’midst  the  heath-grass,  the  wing’d  songsters 
|j  build, 

j.  And  fly  at  man’s  approach — the  w  ood-crowmed  hills, 
f  Looking  like  forests  in  the  sky — the  vales, 

Whose  fertile  beauty  might  repress,  awhile. 

The  soarings  of  ambition ;  and  the  brooks, 

Chiming  sw’eet  sounds,  and  then,  the  mighty  sea, 
Incomprehensible,  unreached  by  thought. 

Beyond  all  fancy,  indescribable  ! 

All,  all  beneath  the  heavens — with  the  blue  vault 
Which  canopies  the  scene,  sparkling  wu'th  gems. 
Which  shame  the  diamonds  of  the  earth,  or,  bright 
With  the  more  glorious  sun — Look,  look  again  ! 

{|And  “inspiration”  will  be  written  still. 

On  every  opening  page  ;  till  suddenly, 

Some  untried  chord  upon  thy  harp  shall  wake 
,To  new  and  powerful  music. 

Life  may  have 

Bright  moments  yet,  though  many  a  sad  “farewell,” 
Have  tinged  its  golden  promises  of  bliss. 


In  the  deep  hollows  of  the  darksome  glens ; 

Or  strew  the  forest  path,  or  lie  congealed. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ice-bound  stream  ? 

And  is  it  thus, 

That  summer’s  lovely  things  are  doomed  to  die? 
The  young,  bright  flow’^rets,  that  I  loved  so  w’^ell 
To  twine,  in  sportive  glee,  around  my  brow, 

And  kiss  the  dew  from  off  the  scented  leaves. 
And  watch  the  humming  bird  around  them  fly. 
Stealing  their  honied  treasures,  while  its  wings 
Wafted  low  music,  such  as  some  have  heard 


Full  well  I  know,  “  friend  after  friend  departs,” 

,|  Tn  the  insertion  of  our  fair  correspondent's  lines Full  well  I  know, 

above,  wo  had  tochoose  between  matenal alteration  or '  doth  chantro  the  hue  and  face  of  thin-s- 

rejection  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  effort  it  cost,  we  prospects  alter,  and  how  feeling  grows 
■ipreferred  the  former.  Should  she  ^  dissatisfied,  wcr^fr„id  to  trust  itself:  chilled  by  the  world, 

.  have  only  to  make  a  child  s  promise  “  never  so  to  niost  deceived  by  those  to  whom  it  clung, 

I  offend  again.  '  g|, pinks  back  on  the  heart,  and  dies,  perchance, 

I  For  want  of  nurture. 

II  Minstrel,  think’et  ihuu  then, 

I  “  The  voice  of  other  days,”  still  dwells  with  m«  ? 

I  Oh,  no — its  harmony  with  joyful  themes, 

I  Is  long  since  past — its  concord  broken,  now, 
i.  With  the  sweet  mehxly  of  youth’s  first  hopes, 

,  Which  sang  together  in  my  early  dreams. 

'  But  if  my  saddened  lyre  niay  sound  one  note, 
i  In  unison  with  thine,  I  shall  not  tune 
I  Its  strings,  without  some  share  of  pleasure,  still. 

!  For  there’s  a  tone  of  lofty  feeling,  joined 
■  T’o  brilliant  thought,  in  thy  deep,  natural  strains, 

{  Which  makes  it  pride  to  strike  an  echoing  chord 

With  thee.  Estelle. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

To  J.  II.  n. — Of  the  Balt.  Minerva. 

'  A^es,  years  have  fled,  since  I  have  heard  the  tones 
’  Of  thy  rich  harp,  till  now — its  music  ceased 
In  mystery,  as  it  came,  nor  could  I  guess 
iFrom  whence  the  fleeting  strains.  In  vain  I  strung 
I!  Anew,  my  rustic  lyre.  T’hine  answered  not 
As  it  was  wont  to  do,  and  when  I  felt 
That  silence  had  passed  over  it,  and  hushed 
VV  here  shall  their  brown,  sear  foliage  rest,  oh  where  ?  ■  deep  sleep,  each  chord  which  breathed  for  me, 


Then,  silence  grew  a  spirit,  and  a  spell — 
Companion  of  my  thoughts — with  which  I  held 
Communion  in  the  world  of  visions.  Fewms, 

I  Once  known  and  loved,  came  back  to  memory, 
From  the  dim  land  of  shadows ;  and  sometimes, 
In  hours  of  high- wrought  fancy,  I  have  thought 
j  Thou  wast  among  them.  ’Twas  an  idle  dream ; 
j  As  better  reason  told  me,  and  as  time 
Ha.s  since  full  clearly  proved, 
j  I’ve  heard  a  tale. 

And  it  was  all  of  thee — so  like  romance, 
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nent  parts  of  the  audiences  are  continually  chan^ng*,  sevenths,  sharp  sixths,  blundering  ninth#,  with  the 
no  logical  and  sound  deductions  of  this  kind  adverted  |  chords  of  the  13th,  17th,  and  so  forth,  suppose  that 
'  ^  1  ^  .1  •_._  rm  Vi- _f!  jjg  achieved  any  thing  like  Weberian  effec^ 

alas — alas — he  will  have  to  exclaim,  “  ubi  lapsus  quid 
I  feci.”  Thus,  in  the  music  of  this  melo  drama,  an  evi¬ 
dent  imitation  of  Weber  has  been  a  failure — the  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  presumption.  Thfere  is  a  fune¬ 
real  march  which  might  have  been  very  effective,  for 
the  procession  is  well  managed,  and  the  situation 
fine — we  know  not  whether  it  has  been  selected  or 
composed,  but  the  motivo  is  of  no  character,  and  the 
instrumentation  feeble.  The  glees  are  decidedly  the 
only  redeeming  feature  in  the  music  of  the  piece. 
Nevertheless,  Messrs.  Walker,  Evers,  and  Ferri,  the 
artists,  with  the  stage  manager  and  machinist,  ha\'e 
achieved  wonders. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


to,  can  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  'Fhe  quality  of 
the  music  played,  it  must  be  also  observed,  is  gene¬ 
rally  good ;  we  have  remarked  much  of  Haydn,  and 
some  of  Pleyel.  Yet,  although  the  necessity  or  expe¬ 
diency  of  changing  the  music,  is  not  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  the  varying  the  performance  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  nightly  attendants.  As  regards  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  overture  to  the  Barber  of  Seville,  we  are 
happy  to  find  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad ;  and  the  |, 
notice  of  the  deficit  by  any  part  of  the  audience,  we  j 
hail,  as  promotive  of  good  taster  words  which  wejj 
shall  have  to  repeat,  wc  fear,  often,  but  for  which  no 
substitute  offers.  The  application  of  the  overture  of  j 


NEW  YORK,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 


GUILLAUME  TELL. 

The  motivo  from  this  opera,  found  on  our  two  first 
pages,  we  insert  for  a  treble  cause;  first,  from  the 
utter  difference  of  style  it  manifests  from  Rossini’s 
ordinary  mode  of  writing :  secondly,  his  close  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  peculiarities  of  national  melody, 
found  in  their  Rans  de  Vaches;  and  thirdly,  the  use 
of  an  instrument  utterly  unknown  to  the  American 
public,  the  corno  di  bassetto.  There  is,  however,  one 
professor  in  possession  of,  and  who  plays  on  that  in¬ 
strument  in  this  country,  Mr.  Schott,  and  we  should 
hail  its  introduction,  with  that  of  the  hautboy,  into 
our  orchestras.  i 


sure;  it  is  truly  cutting  off  a  limb  from  a  legitimate 
branch  of  the  drama,  to  give  fame  to  that  species' 
of  spectacle  which,  as  a  vehicle  for  such  music,  ought  j 
not,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  any.  We  have  observed  ji 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

The  Annuals  for  1831  are  already  making 
their  appearance.  We  have  seen  the  Token, 
and  admire  it ;  not  only  for  the  beautiful  style 
with  which  it  is  got  up,  but  also  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  matter  which  it  contains.  In  works  of  this 
class,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts  from  year  to  year,  it 
should  be  an  indispensable  rule  to  make  them  as 


THE  ENGRAVING. 

The  story  on  which  the  design  of  the  engraving 
which  heads  our  present  number  is  founded,  A{X)llo 
entrancing  the  shepherds  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  is 
well  known  to  be  taken  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  enter  into  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  All  that  we  have  to  add  is,  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  and  engraved  by  Gimber. 


being  equally  susceptible  of  scenic  effect  1 

We  have  rather  hesitated  in  criticising  the  music  of 
melo  dramas,  because  we  consider  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  our  work ;  but  if  vre  are  to  have  them  placed  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  musical  romances,  w’e  shall  not  hesitate 
using  the  knife,  when  justly  necessary.  The  Brigand  is 
the  best  melo  drama,  by  far,  we  have  seen — the  music 
is  remarkably  pretty — composed  and  selected  by  Mr. 
Deluce — the  first  chorus,  one  of  Weber’s,  a  perfect 
gem — the  chorus  and  w’altz,  iust  what  it  should  be:' 


MUSICAL  RIDDLE. 

The  following  canon  is  extracted  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  Musical  Journal.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  will  favour  us  with  a  solution : 


Ij  near  so  good  as  the  Brigand;  the  low  comedy  part  of 
1  Blakely  is  very  decent  in  the  latter,  but  Barnes,  w’ho 
will  raise  a  laugh  if  it  can  be  done,  has  a  very  uphill 
,  game  to  play — that  never  failing  resource  of  low  co- 
j  medians,  a  red  nose  and  a  bottle,  arc  the  only  w’eapons 
intrusted  to  him,  and  the  music  is  a  failure.  The 
j  composer,  whose  name  wc  do  not  cite,  because  it  does 
!  not  appear  in  the  bills,  has  made  an  imitation  of  the 
I  Der  Friechutz  music — in  which  great  sameness  and 
*  little  tact  is  discoverable.  The  whole  of  the  music ; 

I  composed  consists  of  a  trcmolando  on  the  violins — : 
i  there  is  even  a  trcmolando  chorus  of  inquisitors  w  ho 
'i  sing  some  prodigiously  strange  words  on  one  side  of 

II  the  stage,  and  then  changing  sides,  as  in  a  cotillion,  j 
I  sing  the  same  on  the  opposite  side — had  the  gentle- 
ij  men  ciioristers  introduced  a  trcmolando  on  the  stage, 

»,  and  turned  the  affair  into  a  country  dance,  it  would  i 
have  been  equally  in  character,  and  more  ai.'using.  i 
,  But  to  return  to  Weber  ;  the  imitators  of  this  unique  j 
j  genius  never  arrive  at  perfection,  but  universally  fall  | 
short,  and  are  lost  in  the  attempt.  The  beauty  and  j 
j.  remarkable  feature  in  the  talented  German’s  comjwsi- 
|;tions  may  be  summed  up  in  his  powerful  use  of  light" 
'  and  shade,  by  the  darkest  and  most  chromatic  modu-  i; 
I  lations  he  gives  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  to  com-  ! 
mon  passages  w’hich  follow,  and  w’hich  nothing  but  ! 
such  preparation  could  bestow’ — a  discord  is  never 
I  found,  but  to  express  a  jarring  sentiment,  or  to  give! 
more  value  to  a  subsequent  concord.  He  has  ven-,| 
tured  among  the  subtleties  of  the  science,  not  as  a  !| 
!  pedant  to  display  learning,  but  for  the  vast  purpose  of,' 


honour.  If  indeed  the  publishers  have  ima¬ 
gined  themselves  catering  for  a  people  ignorant 
and  without  principle,  they  have  been  widely 
mistaken ;  and  we  can  only  say,  “  may  they 
meet  their  just  reward.” 

As  to  the  engravers,  we  cannot  but  say  they 
shine ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hatch, 
alas  !  in  borrowed  plumes.  A. 

We  do  not  employ  all  the  ^xact  words  of  our 
correspondent  in  the  foregoing ;  but  his  mean¬ 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  reputation 
of  the  arts  and  of  the  country,  is  sufficiently 
obvious. — Ed.  new  series  Euterp. 


tions  of  every  description,  sacred  and  secular.  Among 
the  dramatic  .works,  t  he  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Rokeby,  and 
Music  and  Prejudice,  are  the  novelties  of  last  season, 
and  call  for  our  attention ;  for  w’hich  purpose  wc  shall 
apply  for  permission  to  examine  the  scores.  Mr. 
Horn’s  ode  to  Washington  ranks  first,  and,  w  e  fear, 
alone,  in  our  list  of  American  sacred  compositions, 
unless  W’c  turn  our  attention  to  chants  and  psalm  tunes; 
few’  of  which,  how’ever,  have  been  published,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  original  composition.  Wc  are  not  aware 
of  the  publication  of  any  new  anthems  or  services.  In 
a  cotemporary  journal,  wc  have  read  some  remarks 
touching  the  performance  of  the  act  Music  at  the  Park 
TTieatre,  &c.  The  complaints  as  regards  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  pieces  nightly,  we  cannot  minutely 
enter  into;  w’e  consider,  how’ever,  that  as  the  compo- 


producing  practical  effects  never  before  tried.  Let 
not  the  Tyro,  W’ho  can  hitch  together  a  parcel  of  flat 
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EDITOR’S  ADDRESS. 

Our  readers  will,  we  dare  to  say,  immediately  co¬ 
incide  with  us  in  feeling,  when  wc  announce  that  the 


come  under  the  aggregation  of  the  English  School, 
and  availing  itself  of  this  union  and  taking  into  view 
the  circumstance  of  having  for  a  considerable  period 


object  of  making  the  Fine  Arts  a  prominent  depart- [  adopted,  and  engrafted  upon  its  own  stock, 

ment  of  our  publication  is  two-fold — first,  by  adducing  [  beauty  and  excellence  in  the  science  manifested 


pure  exemplars  to  elevate  the  aims  of  artists,  and  se 
condly,  truly  to  set  forth  their  condition  as  at  present 
actually  found  in  the  United  States.  Capital  continual¬ 
ly  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  Republic,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  of  the  Country  keeping  pace  with  it,  have 
introduced  refinement,  and  demanded  more  exten¬ 
sively  those  analogous  occupations  and  professions 
which  are  so  numerous  in  older  Countries,  but  which 
have  been  here  like  the  peopling  of  the  land  itself  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  slow  and  fitful  in  advancement,  though  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  state  of  progression.  They  are  now  in 
such  a  forward  condition  as  to  demand  a  separate 
notice  of  the  press.  We  desire  to  render  our  publica¬ 
tion  useful  to  the  Professors  of  the  arts,  as  the  medi¬ 
um  of  their  communication  with  the  public,  and  to 
cherish  and  advance  the  arts  themselves ;  and  in  do¬ 
ing  this  we  are  confident  we  shall  be  the  humble  in¬ 
struments  of  improving  the  public  taste.  *  There  is 
also  a  more  distant  though  not  a  less  important  con¬ 
sequence,  which  may  result  from  our  labours,  viz : 
the  increased  reputation  of  the  country  abroad.  We 
hope  that  the  union  of  these  considerations  makes  out 
for  us  a  clear  and  triumphant  claim  upon  public  sup¬ 
port — but  every  reflecting  and  experienced  person, 
assuming  the  duties  of  editing  such  a  work,  must  be 
well  aw'are  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
his  position  naturally  entails.  The  Editor  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Euterpeiad,  therefore,  anticipating  these, 
wishes  to  place  before  the  public  clearly  the  principles 
upon  which  it  will  be  conducted— thus  giving  every 
subscriber  an  opportunity  before  putting  his  hand  to 
the  new  series  to  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of  doing 


by  the  Germans  and  Italians,  the  claims  of  this  School 
become  formidable.  And  it  is  this,  which  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  tongue,  extends  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  irresistible  influence  over  the  United  States. 

As  this  School  is  so  interesting  to  the  American 
public,  we  shall  go  into  some  particulars  respecting 
it.  To  avoid  tediousness,  the  eminent  compositions 
of  the  English  School  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes 
— lyrical  and  sacred,  or  as  some  would  divide  it,  into 
three,  adding  madrigals.  We  can  go  back  for  the 
second  class,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Henry  eighth,  who 
was  himself  no  mean  composer  in  Church  Music. — 
Purcell,  the  well  known  composer  of  the  music  for  the 
Tempest,  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  nearly  three  centu¬ 
ries.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  music  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Q^ueen,  Arthur  and  Emiline,  and  a  variety  of 
other  pieces.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  names 
are  not  clustering  but  solitary,  appearing  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Locke,  the  producer  of  the  music  in  the  in¬ 
cantation  scene  in  Macbeth,  Sis  now  sung  and  played, 
was  the  cotemporary  of  Purcell.  Dr.  Arne  next  ap¬ 
pears,  the  famous  composer  of  Artaxerxes.  Bishop, 
who  has  identified  himself  with  almost  every  thing 
valuable  in  modern  composition,  is  well  known  as  are 
also  his  works.  It  would  be  impossible  to  omit  the 
name  of  Handel,  the  great  thorough  bass  of  musical 
composition,  to  whom  Mozart  confessed  that  every 
subsequent  composer  had  been  signally  indebted.  He 
is  by  adoption  and  patronage  the  property  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  School.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  add,  that 
he  composed,  besides  his  other  numerous  works,  158 
pieces,  13  of  wffiich  were  Italian  Operas,  many  of 


so.  The  publication  lends  itself  to  no  cabal,  system,  ij  successful.  The  famous  contest  between 

or  name.  It  will  equally  avoid  favouritism  and  ex-  j  R^^^del  and  Buononcini  in  Italian  composition,  was 

*  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  by  public  acclama¬ 
tion.  Those  who  are  sceptical  on  the  score  of  his 
composing  in  Italian,  are  referred  to  the  well  known 
air,  “Lord  remember  David,”  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Opera  of  Sosarmes,  commencing  with  the 
words,  “  Rende  il  Sereno.” 

PAINTING. 

In  Painting,  in  paying  proper  homage  and  setting 


elusion.  I 

Conformity  of  opinion  with  his  own,  is  not  expected 
by  the  Editor  from  his  correspondents.  It  suffices 
that  they  bring  to  the  work  a  feasible  object,  and  a 
decent  style :  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  allowed  that 
it  would  be  but  fair  that  the  Editor  should  be  exempt 
from  any  supposed  identification  with,  or  implied  ad¬ 
vocacy  of,  the  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  by 
others.  Controversy  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  due  value  upon  what  are  called />ar  exce//cnce,  and 


provided  the  points  in  dispute  be  important ;  but  its 
desirableness  for  the  pages  of  the  Euterpeiad,  is  en¬ 
tirely  determinable  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  and  the  degree  of 
power,  &c.  &c.  possessed  by  the  disputants. 

On  behalf  of  the  Publisher,  we  beg  leave  to  state 
that  punctuality  in  making  payments  by  the  Patrons 


j  by  "way  of  distinction,  without  attending  precisely  to 
chronology,  the  works  of  the  Old  yiasters  there  will 
be  an  avoidance  of  any  neglect  or  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  Modern  Artist.  It  is  undeniable  howeve  /,  that 
the  veneration  which  the  picture  fancying  world  has 
for  decayed  frames,  cracked  canvass,  and  nearly  dis¬ 
charged  colours,  has  given  rise  to  a  systematic  course 


ing  artists,  natives  of  the  United  States,  with  resi¬ 
dence  : 

Robt.C.  Leslie,  England,  History  &  familiar  subjects. 
Washington  Allston,  Boston,  History. 

Stuart  Newton,  England,  Familiar  subjects. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  New  York,  History. 

Robert  W.  Weir,  New  York,  History. 

Henry  Inman,  New  York,  Portrait. 

Charles  Ingham,  do.  do. 

Neagle,  Philadelphia,  do. 

Thomas  Sully,  Phil.  do. 

Sam.  F.  B.  Morse,  Italy,  History. 

Thomas  Cole,  England,  Landscape. 

Fisher,  Boston,  do. 

Wm.  G.  Wall,  Newport,  R.  I.  do. 

William  Dunlap,  New  York,  History. 

- Doughty,  Landscape,  Boston. 

- Salmon,  Marine,  Views,  do. 

SCULPTURE. 

In  regard  to  Sculpture,  without  assuming  any  dis¬ 
putable  theorems,  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted,  that 
Canova,  Flaxman,  Danneker,  Thorwaldson  and  Chan¬ 
try,  have  succeeded  as  they  have  imbibed  and  en- 
g-rafted  the  mens  dixinior  of  Phidizis  and  Praxiteles, 
upon  the  study  of  select  nature ;  but  as  there  is  no 
school  of  Sculpture  in  the  United  States,  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  on  this  particular  art. 

AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

Horatio  Greenough,  Sculptor,  Florence. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  an 
important  change  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  modelling  of  public  buildings— 
may  this  not  be  attributable  to  two  causes — first,  to  the 
well  ascertained  accession  to  the  wealthof  the  coun¬ 
try — secondly,  to  a  purer  taste  and  more  ample  know¬ 
ledge  having  been  acquired  by  architectural  profess 
sors  in  studying  classical  models?  If  Sculpture  luis 
been  neglected,  should  not  the  public  attention  be 
draw’n  towards  it?  And  if  Architecture  has  been  re¬ 
novated  by  inspecting  the  remains  cf  ancient  temples, 
would  not  a  work  of  this  sort  be  higlily  useful  in 
transmitting  to  the  public,  agreeably  to  facilities  af¬ 
forded,  the  best  drawings  and  outlines  within  the 
Publisher  or  Editor’s  reach  ? 

ENGRAVING. 

Engraving,  subordinate  as  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  parent  art,  Painting,  yet  has  such  striking  at¬ 
tributes  of  individual  character,  as  to  justify  a  dis¬ 
tinct  notice.  I'his  art  is  now  so  far  advanced  in  New 
York,  as  to  furnish  very  adequate  and  efficient  artists 
both  in  figures  and  landscape. 


of  the  work,  or  otherwise,  involves  the  existence  Qfilof  designing  on  the  one  hand,  by  fraudulent  dealers, 
every  periodical,  and  he  earnestly  solicits  a  strict  j!  dupery  on  the  other,  by  the  unlimited  confi- 

compliance  wdth  the  terms  :  when  these  are  not  com-  »  small  number  of 

plied  with,  no  offence  must  be  taken  at  the  perseve-  i  (^g^otcenli.  And  in  thia  state  of  things,  the  direct 
ranee  of  Collectors,  who,  if  they  do  not  adopt  the  sys-  *  repress  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  the  mod- 

tem  of  treating*  all  subscribers  alike,  cannot  act  at  all !  artist,  by  a  diversion  of  the  funds  which  would  be 
to  adv  antage.  ji  otherwise  expended  u|wn  pictures  of  modern  produc- 

TVT 1 T «  T  r-  •  where  the  unsophisticated  purchaser  relies  more 

I!  immediately  upon  his  own  fancy  and  judgment. 

In  regard  to  Music,  since  the  appearance  of  eber,  ij  Nothing  is  intended  in  the  foregoing,  however,  to 
an  almost  new  era  has  commenced.  In  the  works  of  .apply  in  the  most  distant  way  to  the  fair  and  honest 

this  celebrated  Composer,  the  proverb  has  been  reali- 1  picture  dealer ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  hint  at  the 

sed — ^The  German  Professor  has  given  to  his  notes  I  pogsibility  of  lessening  the  value  of  the  productions 

the  powrer  of  language— emotions  are  almost  imbibed  ijof  those  long  triumphant  and  glorious  Schools,  be- 
from  the  sounds  as  from  a  visible  transaction,  or  aj  ginning  in  1300  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  and  extend- 
well  told  description.  If  the  country  which  presents 'ing  down  under  multiform  modifications  and  styles 
the  highest  or  most  generally  approved  attainments  to  periods  bordering  upon  our  own  age. 
in  singing,  be  demanded,  perhaps  the  correct  answer  ij  In  an  enumeration  of  schools,  even  the  infjst  brief, 
would  be  Italy.  The  contest  afterwards  for  the  high- 1  designed  for  the  meridian  of  the  United  States,  it 
est  eminence,  would  lie  between  England,  Germany  ^w’ould  be  culpable  to  pass  over  the  Amebic  an  School, 
and  France.  The  Scottish,  Irish  and  Welsh  compo-  iconstantly  receiving  as  it  is,  the  most  valuable  acces- 
sitions,  and  English  ballad  music,  must  of  course  ;sion8.  The  following  is  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  liv- 


ORCHESTRAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  French  appear  to  have  extended  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  to  their  orchestras,  where  preci¬ 
sion  and  combination  in  the  movements  are 
certainly  not  less  desirable  than  in  the  field. 

At  the  Theatre  Italien  and  other  opera  thea¬ 
tres  ill  Paris,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  gives 
I  no  less  than  three  signals  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  overture.  These  signals  are  not 
audible,  but  merely  visible.  The  first  signifies 
that  the  musicians  are  to  hold  theinserves  in 
readiness ;  the  second,  that  they  are  to  raise 
the  bows  to  their  violins,  or  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  lips  ;  and  the  third  is  for  sounding 
the  first  note  or  notes  of  the  overture.  If  the 
leader  observ'e  any  obstacle  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tlie  pieces,  he  delays  giving  the  last 
signal,  till  that  obstacle  be  removed.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  answers  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
preparing  the  musicians  for  the  execution  of 
their  tasks,  and  of  summoning  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  When  the  first  signals  are  given, 
[cries  of  hush !  hush !  resound  on  every  side, 
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and,  before  the  commencement  of  the  over¬ 
ture,  a  moment  of  silent  expectation  intervenes, 
during  which  the  fall  of  a  pin  would  be  heard. 
The  audience  listen  to  the  overture  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  with  undisturbed  attention,  and 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  musicians 
perform  with  a  greater  degree  of  spirit  than 
they  would  otherwise  do. 

This  matter  is  not  so  well  managed  in  Italy. 
There,  as  soon  as  the  violin  receives  from  the 
stage  the  signal  for  commencing,  he  gives 


titude. 

A  monarch,  clothed  in  imperial  purple,  with  a  daz* 
zling  diadem  planted  on  hi?  head,  and  the  stern  cares 
of  the  state  manifest  in  the  contraction  of  his  brow, 
next  solicited  the  notice  of  the  favourite  Angel. 
“Mighty  Intelligence !“  said  the  royal  petitioner,  “  1 
have  long  wished  to  clothe  and  pay  my  army,  which 
is  famishing  for  rations,  and  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out  into  open  revolt.  Benignantly  deal  out  to  my 
treasurers,  who  here  await  thy  gift,  what  sums  they 
deem  adequate  to  the  exigency.’^  Having  thus  said, 
he  was  escorted  from  the  ground  by  a  thousand  men, 
glittering  in  “  helm  and  hawberk,”  and  attended  by 
martial  music.  The  sun  was  now  gone  down,  and 
the  requests  of  the  halt  and  the  blind,  and  the  poor 
and  the  miserable,  had  not  been  examined  or  an- 
sw’ered.  Their  impatience  was  wearied  out  by  delay, 
or  the  unappeasable  wants  of  nature,  which  forced 
them  from  the  spot.  An  old  man,  whose  silvery  hairs 
I  and  profuse  beard,  descending  to  his  waist,  marked 
him  for  a  sage,  now  remained  alone  upon  the  spot, 
which  from  sunrise  to  that  hour  had  been  trampled 
I  upon  by  the  countless  multitude,  and  whose  green 
I  sward  had  been  blackened  into  the  miry  condition 
|j  the  highway.  “  Eternal  heaven !“  cried  the  Philoso- 
pher  in  amaze,  “  what  have  I  seen  7  Those  crowds 
(|  of  men  in  want  and  misery,  sent  empty  away,  while 
r  a  few,  already  rich  and  mighty,  and  vicious  withal, 
j  receive  to  the  extent  of  their  desires  !’*  “  Dotard  !” 

!  replied  the  Angel,  “  be  better  informed,  and  become 
j'wdse.  The  Turkish  Aga,  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
.1  the  capital,  will  receive  the  bowstring  for  the 
^gold,  w’hich  will  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Sultan, 
jand  the  province  will  be  sold  to  another  for  the 
jjsame  sum,  on  the  same  day.  The  sluggard  and 
I  sensualist,  wdth  the  treasure  he  carried  hence^  will 
provide  a  feast,  and  the  gluttony  he  indulges  in  will 
I  terminate,  by  a  fit  of  appoplexy,  a  life  already  under- 
}  mined  by  vicious  habits.  The  miser  had  bwn  safe 


followers  mounted  their  swift  Arabian  coursers,  and 
were  soon  lost  in  the  distance  of  the  smooth  and 
undeviating  plain.  A  man  in  decaying  garments, 
with  slow  gait,  of  rotund  figure,  the  hair  matted  and 
in  disorder,  his  cheeks  protruding  with  fiesh,  now 
claimed  the  Angel’s  notice.  His  manner  was  dis- 
traUf  his  attention  could  scarcely  be  commanded  by 
the  urgency  of  his  preferred  request,  and  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  couch  to  throw  his  limbs  upon. 
“Mortal,*’  said  the  angel,  “thou  requires!  riches  of 
me,  because  the  estate  which  thou  inheritedst  from 
thy  ancestors,  is  wasted  by  dissipation,  or  consumed 
by  idleness ;  and  the  labour  of  acquiring  for  thyself 
is  now  become  insupportably  irksome.”  “We  lose 
time,”  said  the  slothful  man ;  “  I  weary  me,  even  of 
the  trouble  of  this  solicitation ;  therefore,  merciful 
angel,  despatch  thy  servant.”  “  Take  the  measure  of 


! seve- 

ralloud  raps  on  the  tin  shade  which  covers  his 
candle,  and  then  immediately  begins  the  over¬ 
ture  or  symphony,  without  knowing  or  caring 


whether  his  colleagues  be  in  readiness  to  follow  i 
him.  These  disagreeable  raps  are  heard  pre-j 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  every  piece  in 
the  opera,  and  in  some  instances  are  repeated; 
twice  over,  first  by  the  performer,  who  presides: 
at  the  piano  forte,  and  afterwards  by  the  leader.  I 
In  Paris  the  violincellist,  who  supports  thei 
piano-forte  accompaniment  to  the  recitative,; 
contents  himself  with  playing  merely  the  fun- 1 


ing  merely  the  fun¬ 
damental  bass.  But  in  Italy,  the  violincello 
performer  first  plays  the  chord  of  the  recitative, 
and  then  works  it  into  all  sorts  of  concerted 
variations;  so  that  the  singer  is  not  unfre- 
quently  compelled  to  linger  in  his  part,  in  order 
to  afford  the  violincellist  time  to  finish  his 
passage.  During  the  recitative,  the  other  per¬ 
formers  in  the  orchestra  get  down  on  the  plat¬ 
form  under  their  seats,  where  they  converse, 
joke,  and  take  snuff  with  each  other.  Then 
comes  the  warning  rap  on  the  shade  of  the 
leader’s  candlestick,  and  up  they  jump  from| 
all  comers.  Two  thirds  are  generally  too  late! 


every  article  whicn  composed  it  was  old,  and  he  was 
attended  by  two  half-starved  men,  with  feeble  voices, 
who  had  much  trouble  in  defending  themselves  from 

Thou  comest  to  add  to 


the  violence  of  the  crowd, 
the  contents  of  thy  coffers,  already  too  full  for  thy 
peace ;  thoa  canst  not  enjoy.”  “  Beneficent  Agent,” 
replied  the  miser,  “  the  worm  which  craves  thy  bene¬ 
faction  is  miserably  poor,”  bending  his  body  to  the 
earth  with  the  vrord.  “  False  man,”  pronounced  the 
heavenly  dispenser,  in  a  tone  inaudible  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  group,  “  thou  hast  hidden  under  the  stone 
of  thy  hearth,  treasure  enough  to  purchase  a  splen¬ 
did  city,  besides  what  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
elm,  in  thy  garden.”  “  I  am  ruined  and  undone,” 
exclaimed  the  sordid  man,  looking  round  to  the 
crowd;  “thy  words,  if  heard,  have  caused  my  de¬ 
struction.”  “Dost  thou  persist  in  thy  request  for; 
more?”  demanded  Gabriel.  “I  da”  rejoined  the] 


We  claim  no  originality  in  the  following;  style  of  writinft.' 
An  <'.s8ay  of  the  same  genus  is  to  he  found  in  a  cotemporary 
print.  The  unde  deriv atur  is  to  be  answered  by  the  Persian 
Poets,  for  which  see  Sir  William  Jones.  Read  Hafiz,  et  id 
genua  omne. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  DISPENSATION. 

Proclamation  was  made  by  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
that  he  would  attend,  at  an  appKiinted  time  and  place, 
for  one  day,  to  comply  with  the  incessant  petitions  of 
mortals  for  the  bestowment  of  w’oalth.  Among  the 
vast  crowd,  vyhi^'h  punctually  presented  itself  at  the 
moment,  appeared  and  advancecl  an  Aga,  gorgeously 
attired,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horsemen, 
''’ho,  throwing  their  djeirs  into  the  ground,  dis¬ 
mounted  from  their  foaming  steeds,  and  prostrated 
themselves.  “ 

8<iid  the  Arfgel 


Indeed,”  replied  the  Turkish  of¬ 
ficer,  “  I  am  but  a  poor  Aga,  but  I  wish  to  become  the 
commander  of  a  province,  and  the  sum  I  humbly 
quest  will  enable  me  to  acc( 
the  extent  of  thy  demand  ?’ 
and  Angel  of  Light,”  said  the  Ottomite, 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  may  suffice.”  ' 

8aid  the  Angel,  “  and  depart, 
mine  ear  like  the  music  of  the  birds  of  paradise,”  re- 


re- 

►lish  this.”  “  What  is 
Messenger  of  heaven, 
one  hundred 
Take  them,” 
Thy  words  fall  upon! 
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nos,  Si^or  Veluti,  has,  as  we  stated  in  our! 
last,  visited  this  country,  and  is  soon  to  appear 
in  public.  The  term  soprano  being  itself  mas¬ 
culine,  the  specific  distinction,  “  male  soprano,’’ 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a  pleonasm.  It  is. 


MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


MRS.  OLDMIXON.  j 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  first  of  a 


however,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  present  contemplated  series  of  musical  biography,  as 
usage  of  the  Italian  language;  for  throughout  iwe  find  it  prepared  to  our  hands,  in  a  recent 
the  whole  of  Italy  the  Signora,  who  appears  in  publication.  The  name  of  Oldmixion  stands 

^  I  identified  with  the  early  and  progressive  ad-| 

the  real  soprant,  is  now  called  the  soprano.  .  ./ 

She  is  sometimes  described  as  the  primo  5o-  | 

pranOf  sometimes  as  the  soprano  assoluto —  citizens  well  recollect  this  lady.  But  we  by 

which  terms  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same  j  no  means  coincide  with  the  musical  remarks  i 

thing,  as  the  former  may  have  another  fisso- the  mu- j 

ciated  with  her,  while  the  latter  always  reigns  •  i  ,  .  w  i  u  •  4.*  u- 

°  sical  anecdotes  related ;  being  arrant  impossibi-  j 

-  ,  ,  .  ,  „  I  lities.  When  the  reader  has  indulged  himselfi! 

With  regard  to  those  singers  we  have  called!  .i  ^  u-  i  u  ^ 

_ _ ®  u  4.  r  ®  wu-j  with  this  T/iorceaw  of  biography ,  we  beg  to  re- 1 

male  sopranos,  but  few  now  exist;  besides  i  -  T  ^  V  f 

Veluti,  only  four,*  we  believe,  are  publicly  hope,  when  ex- i 

known,  and  three  of  these  reside  in  Rome,  amined,  will  be  pronounced  decisive. — Ed.  new  , 

The  names  of  the  latter  are,  Manano,  Ferri,  ”  series  Euterp.  |i 

and  Dobili,  all  nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  Theyll  tt  i  I 

may  sometimes  be  heard  on  Sundays  and  Fes-j  maiden  name  was  George.  She  was'j 

tivals,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  occasionalh-' several  years  a  brilliant  star  at  the  theatres  |i 

in  the  other  churches.  There  is  something  ex- ji ^®y^b.  ^^^yy  Lane,  and  Haymarket,  as  well  as, 

traordinary  in  their  execution,  and  in  the  art ; Dublin.  Her  first  appearance; 

they  display  ;  but  their  voices  are  defective.  summer  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, ; 

Mariano  has  the  greatest  compass.  He  sings'}*^  character  of  Rosetta,  in  Love  in  a  Vil- 

only  in  St.  Peter’s,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  she  w'as  not  more  than  fifteen  years  ; 

and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Rome.  The  ’j  age,  and  at  once  became  a  universal  favour-  jj 

impression  he  produces  in  singing  the  miserere,  |j  it®?  fiolh  as  actress  and  singer.  She  soon  after  j 

is  said  to  be  w'onderful.  The  mode  of  singing  | Mandane  in  Artaxerxes,  a  character, 

this  psalm  in  the  churches  of  Rome  is  perhaps  ®4PP^®®^  to  be  the  criterion  of  goodi 

traditional;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  *  in  which  the  young  candidate  for  | 

beautiful  simplicity  in  Mariano’s  execution  ofi  P'^^^^^  herself  equally  to  the> 

it.  He  introduces  no  ornament  in  the  slightest honour  of  her  ovm  talent,  and  gratification  of ii 

degree  inconsistent  with  the  subject.  A  foreign  audience.  The  success  of  Miss  George  i 

musical  critic,  whose  essay  on  the  state  of  mu-||^^^®  became  more  rapid  and  extensive  than  the 

sic  in  Italy  has  furnished  us  with  many  facts sanguine  of  her  friends  had  anticipated.!, 

we  here  state,  points  out  the  following  as  the  managers  of  one  of  the  winter  theatres, 

only  passage  to  which,  on  hearing  Mariano )  ®®oored  so  desirable 

sing  the  miserere,  he  thought  a  more  serious  acquisition  to  their  boards;  and  what  was 


character  might  have  been  given : 


-A 


jj  still  more  creditable  to  both  her  taste  and  ac- ' 

iquirements,  she  was  also  engaged  as  principal 
soprano  at  the  Lent  oratorios.  For  a  young  fe¬ 
male,  of  the  age  of  a  mere  school  girl,  to  give,, 
i,so  many  convincing  proofs  of  professional  ex-? 
|i  cellence,  and  to  gain  by  her  own  acquirements 
Zj alone,  such  high  public  favour,  may  be  regarded; 
—  fas  a  rare  circumstance  in  musical  history. — , 


iNor  was  this  evanescent.  It  was  no  forced 


■popularity,  by  means  of  newspaper  puffs  of  in- 


The  fourth  male  soprano  is  named  Domeni-  ‘Auential  friends.  jl 

cuzzi  Reali,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who,!|  Miss  George  always  kept  the  high  ground  ! 
being  by  an  unfortunate  accident  seriously  in-  ;' she  at  first  stood  upon.  Her  line  in  opera  were  ., 
jured  in  his  infancy,  was  placed  by  his  pa- i  the  lively  characters,  and  Miss  Philips,  after¬ 
rents  in  an  establishment  for  educating  sing- i  wards  Mrs.  Crouch,  played  the  serious  cast/ 
ers  of  this  description.  He  left  Rome  some  and  often  sung  in  the  same  oratorio  with  Mrs. 
years  ago,  and  is  said  to  be  settled  in  Portu-  Billington,  in  Dublin,  whither  Miss  George  oc-  ' 
gal.  rcasionally  went,  and  where  she  was  a  great  fa-; 

Veluti  possesses  great  power  of  expression,  !| 

His  style  of  singing  is,  in  point  of  art,  of  the  !  A  circumstance  occurred  one  evening,  which] 
highest  order ;  but  many  of  his  auditors,  though  '  was  highly  mortifying  to  Mrs.  Billington.  In  I 
they  find  much  to  admire,  feel  that  the  ear  re- .the  Beggar’s  Opera,  a  verse  is  sung  by  Polly,; 
mains  unsatisfied.  His  voice,  like  the  otheru^Ds.  B.)  “Why  now  Madam  Flirt,”  and  aj 
sopranos,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  often  ap-  second  one  to  the  same  air  by  Lucy,  (Miss  G.)! 
pears  defective  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  he  al-||“  Why  how  now  saucy  jade.”  The  latter,  in 
most  always  sings  too  flat.  The  air  which  seems  jj  the  thought  of  a  moment,  sung  her’s  in  alto, 
to  be  his  favourite,  and  which  he  has  sung  atjljiist  one  octave  higher  than  Mrs.  B.,  which: 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  and  in  other  private  j  produced  a  rapturous  encore;  and  upon  Mrs.; 
circles,  is,  “Ah  qual  Concento,”  from  Morla-jB.’s  coming  forward  to  begin  the  song,  the  au- 
chi’s  opera  of  Tebaldo  e  Isolina.  ‘idience  cried  out,  “No,  no—George,  George,”: 

_  l  and  Miss  George’s  verse  w^as  alone  repeated.; 

*  A  correspondent  has  forwarded  us  the  foregoing,  ij  circumstance,  innocently  as  it  was  in-  ,, 

for  which  we  feel  obliged.  In  relation  to  the  Cas-!  tended,  was  never,  it  is  supposed,  forgiven  by  I; 
trati,  besides  those  enumerated,  there  is  yet  ano-;  Mrs.  Billington.  i 

period  Mi.s  George  married,  and! 
beauty,  managed  with  vast  skill. — Editor  new  sE-i|^®^^^®d  trom  public  life,  till  she  visited  America,' 
RiEs  Eut.  3  where  she  has  performed  with  great  eclat  in  the! 


cities  of  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  upon  one  occasion  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Oldmixon’s  voice  was  of  uncommon 
extent,  reaching  from  b  below  the  staff,  to  a 
in  altissimo ;  that  is,  a  upon  the  additional 
keys  of  the  piano  forte.  Her  tones  are  re¬ 
markably  sweet  and  fluty,  if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  her  upper  notes  resemble  stac¬ 
cato  passages  upon  the  flageolet.  Her  taste  is 
exquisite — her  ornaments  are  highly  polished — 
and  nothing  can  be  more  sweet  and  touching 
than  her  cantabiles.  One  great  and  striking 
excellence  in  Mrs.  Oldmixon’s  singing,  is  her 
oratory.  Those  who  recollect  her  singing  Pur¬ 
cell’s  “  Mad  Bess,”  will  easily  discern  w^hy 
this  quality  is  applied  to  express  an  excellence 
in  vocal  performance. 

Her  Italian  songs  were  truly  elegant,  and 
proved  that  she  had  studied  very  deeply  the 
Italian  mode.  Her  performance  of  Caroline, 
in  the  Prize,  where  she  imitates  an  Italian  He¬ 
roine,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  higl^est  combina¬ 
tions  of  great  singing  with  great  acting,  ever 
witnessed  in  this  countiy.  Nor  was  her  exhi¬ 
bition  of  some  of  the  sublimest  of  Handel’s  ora¬ 
torios,  less  to  be  admired.  Her  manner  of 
singing  “  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,”  w’as  in¬ 
expressibly  fine.  She  possessed  a  peculiarly 
happy  gift  of  dressing  up  a  little  rondo  or  bal¬ 
lad,  in  a  manner  altogether  enchanting,  and  en¬ 
tirely  her  ow’n. 

The  dramatic  talents  of  Mrs.  Oldmixon 
would  alone  place  her  in  a  high  rank,  if  she 
had  never  sung  a  note.  The  antiquated  dame, 
or  lively  romp — the  lack-a-daisical  lady  of  qua¬ 
lity,  or  awkward  gawky — the  pert  chamber¬ 
maid,  or  simple,  rural  lass — the  Irish  peasant, 
or  French  govemante,  w’ere  alike  within  the 
scope  of  her  powers.  On  the  whole,  though 
it  may  seem  a  contradiction,  she  acted  too  well ; 
for  her  talents  w^ere  so  various,  and  her  utility 
so  great  in  comedy  and  farce,  that  the  manager 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  in  his  company  a 
first  rate  opera  singer.  Talents  like  those  of 
this  lady,  should  be  held  up,  and  only  brought 
forward  in  the  most  brilliant  point  of  view'. 
By  these  means,  they  w^ould  become  a  power¬ 
ful  attraction — public  taste  w^ould  be  improved 
— and  new’  candidates  for  vocal  fame  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  exertion. 

Mrs.  Oldmixon  has  for  a  number  of  years 
retired  from  all  professional  engagements,  and 
in  conjunction  with  two  highly  talented  and  ami¬ 
able  daughters,  has  opened  a  female  academy 
in  Philadelphia,  of  the  first  respectability,  where 
several  branches  of  education  are  taught  by 
themselves,  in  a  highly  approved  style,  and 
much  to  the  credit  of  those  truly  accomplished 
ladies,  who  enjoy  no  small  share  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  of 
the  first  standing  in  society. 


The  observations  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  to 
our  readers  on  the  above  specimen  of  biijgraphy,  arc 
founded  on  the  necessity  very  apparent  to  all  musi¬ 
cians,  of  endeavouring  to  establish  a  ju.st  mode  of 
criticism,  in  place  of  warm  panegyric  and  over¬ 
strained  compliment,  which  is  now  the  prevailing  vice 
of  the  press.  Instead  of  opposing  each  other  by  re¬ 
futation  of  argument,  and  denial  of  position  support¬ 
ed  by  a  battering  train  of  close  reasoning,  we  find 
that  the  merits  of  respective  performers  are  puffed 
by  gales  of  praise  from  their  respective  friends,  a 
mode  of  proceeding  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  lu 
this  instance,  Mr.  John  R.  Parker  of  Boston,  in  bio- 
grapy,  a  grave  branch  of  history,  has  admitted  a 
most  Munchaueen-like  description  of  the  natural 
and  attained  qualities  of  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  qualities 
which  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  declare  never  did 
exist  in  that  lady,  or  any  other — instanced  by  an  anec* 
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dote  savouring’  strongly  of  the  veracity  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  Entertainment.  But  to  the  point,  Mrs. 
Oldmixon’s  voice,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  has  this 
extent: 


Let  the  Austins,  Ferons,  Georges,  or  Knights,  try 
to  scream  those  notes,  and  hear  the  effect. 

We  have  one  word  more,  in  conclusion :  John  Bull 
is  a  kind  animal  in  a  Theatre,  particularly  to  women, 
although  we  really  believe  he  must  yield  to  us  in  that 
respect,  for  we  carry  our  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex  on 
this  side  of  the  water  to  an  extreme.  However,  John 
would  never  insult  one  lady  at  the  expense  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  other  the  finest  singer  the  world  ever 
produced;  consequently  the  encore  story  is  worthy 
of  the  same  degree  of  credence  as  the  rest  of  the  bu¬ 
siness.  For  our  position,  “  probatum  est” — and  for 
Mr.  Parker’s  tale,  Credat  Judeeus  non  Ego. 


that  is,  three  octaves  bating  one  note.  With  this 
enormous  engine  of  “  Flute-like”  quality,  gifted  with 
magnificent  oratory  and  exquisite  taste,  she  yet 
played  the  Soubrettes  to  Mrs.  Crouch’s  Prima  Don¬ 
na’s.  Now  Mrs.  Crouch  never,  in  the  humblest  de¬ 
cree,  approached  the  brilliant  career  of  Billington — 
yet  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  a  better  actress  than  Billington, 
who  in  that  respect  did  not  excel,  with  a  voice  of 
nearly  an  octave  more  range,  and  highly  cultivated,  j 
is  yet  content  to  hide  her  glories  in  obscurity,  and  j 
play  characters  of  inferior  singing,  generally  in¬ 
trusted  to  actresses  of  merit,  without  any  references 
to  musical  attainment — for  instance,  the  Lucy  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble,  formerly  Miss  Decamp,  and  that  of 
Fanny  Kelly,  arc  allowed  to  approximate  near  to  per¬ 
fection.  This  highly  improbable  state  of  tilings  has 
a  fine  climax  in  the  anecdote  of  the  duet  in  the  Beg- 
car’s  Opera — but  to  liang  the  writer  on  the  horns  of  the 
ad  absurdum  dilemma,  becomes  our  melancholy  duty. 

The  duet  in  question  is  highly  benefited  by  the  use 
of  oratory  and  good  acting.  On  the  part  of  Polly,  it 
is  aided  usually  by  being  sung  with  taste  and  embel¬ 
lished,  in  contradistinction  to  Lucy,  who,  the  very 
antithesis  of  Polly,  is  full  of  violence,  jealousy,  and  j 
turbulcncy ;  and  has  little  more  to  do,  than  to  speak 
with  fine  emphasis  and  with  musical  truth — all  orna¬ 
ment  being  discarded,  as  opposite  to  the  sentiment. 


“  Many  a  rough  wave  have  they  gallantly  rode,  and 
many  a  time  have  they  stood  on  the  high  peak  of  “The 
Cobler,”  and  viewed  with  fearless  breast  the  clouds 
floating  beneath — marked  the  lightning  sportingthere, 
and  heard  the  thunder  rolling  awfully ;  while  they, 
far  above,  felt  as  if  exalted  to  a  higher  sphere,  and 
looked  w  ith  unconcern  upon  the  petty  world  below.’* 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  who  can  doubt, 
after  reading  the  following? 

;  “Whatever  the  female  sex  may  say,  they  court 
more  than  their  lords ;  nature  has  given  them  a  power 
to  war,  and  yet  so  to  disguise  it,  that,  to  the  careless 
observer,  they  seem  wooed.  The  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 
which  they  can  command,  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
hardest  heart,  and  seldom  fail  of  admission.” 

But  w  hat  gains  so  irresistibly  upon  the  reader  is 
the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  lessons 
of  piety  and  morality  are  read,  as  in  the  “  Tale  of  the 
Tent.”  No  man  can  exactly  rise  up  from  these  pages 
without  having  the  tone  of  his  moral  feelings  elevated, 
and  if  he  be  open  to  the  influence  of  such  a  class  of 
subjects,  finding  his  temper  tranquillized  and  refined. 

CANOVA’S  FIRST  WORK. 

Canova’s  first  effort  was  a  group  of  Orpheus 


TABLET  OF  GREEN-ROOM  GOSSIP 


I  Mem— Set  out  from  Park  Place  after  w’ine  and  cof¬ 
fee,  (never  drink  tea) — Arrived  at  the  Park  Theatre 
lamps  exactly  50  minutes  past  seven — Chatted  with 
Mr.  Blake  at  the  box  office,  by  the  by  Mr.  B.  very  civil 
man,  remarkably  so — Saw  a  knot  of  good-looking  la¬ 
dies  make  their  approaches,  on  their  way  to  the  dress 
circle — followed  in  their  wake — remarkably  fine  w’o- 
men — Understood  from  Philadelphia — Not  very  Q,ua- 
ker-like,  though — queer  way  that  of  hanging  up  the 
bills  on  a  rail  on  the  fence^  in  the  dark  side  of  the 
lobby,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  if  you  want  ’em,  go  after 
’em,  and  be  d— d  to  you” — Like  the  Theatre  remark¬ 
ably — such  a  variety — never  find  the  same  people  tw  o 
nights  together,  so  that  every  evening  have  new 
phizzes  to  look  at — As  to  the  walls,  and  performers, 
and  seats,  pretty  much  the  same — Seats  not  al- 
w’ays  clean,  however — used  up  cambric  one  evening 
dusting — Like  an  opera  house  remarkably — Never 
ask  what  they  are  playing — look  through  blinds — 1  ell 
by  front  rows  what’s  going  on — and  when  at  fault, 
then  tell  by  stage  boxes — Always  find  out  melo  drama 
flying  islander  houses — Rather  dingy  looking  faces, 
black  cravats,  red  shawds — Schools  of  apprentices  in 
stiige  box.  Mem. — Schools  signify  quantity  of  fish  • 
and  same  of  young  men  and  girls. — Mem.—  (Dutch 
w’ord  came  over  wdth  the  Ten  Broecks) — Opera 


and  Euridice  in  the  natural  size,  taken  at  the 
moment  when,  forgetting  the  cruel  prohibition, 
he  sees  his  mistress  separated  from  him  for 
ever:  a  subject  which  is,  perhaps,  more  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  canvass  than  to  marble,  from  the 
smoke  and  flames  in  which  the  figures  are 
usually  involved.  The  statue  of  Eurydice  was 
completed  in  his  sixteenth  year,  while  passing 


And  arc  for  flinging  dirt 


bly  elegant — no  merino  shawls — Taste  and  all  that — 
.Music  runs  round  the  house  like  a  stream  of  lightning 
after  my  father’s  colt  at  Bloomingdale  in  the  dog  days 
— Like  Weber’s  music  remarkably — stirs  one  up  with 
the  long  pole — Like  driving  in  a  wagon  over  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  mountain — Rossini’s  like  musical  glasses  more 
— Never  found  out  at  the  Park  where  critics  sit — 
Suppose  pretty  near  the  saloon,  to  get  lemons  handy 
Saw’  occasionally  last  summer  huge  pair  of  yellow 
spectacles  sitting  in  stage  box — looked  like  Sir  Isaac 


men,  who  then  began  clearly  to  foresee  the 
meridian  glories  announced  by  so  bright  a  dawn. 
These  two  statues  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Falieri  palace  at  Asolo. 

!  THE  BEAR  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

I  At  one  of  the  meetings  at  the  Turk’s  Head, 
Cosway,  the  academician,  who  had  been  at 
court,  attended  in  all  the  gay  costume  of  the 
drawing-room,  with  pink-heels  to  his  shoes, 
j&c. ;  but  the  room  was  so  full  he  could  not  find 
a  place.  “  What,”  said  Frank  Hayman,  “  can 
nobody  make  room  for  the  little  monkey  1” 
Wilson  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  “  Good  G — d  ! 
how  times  and  circumstances  are  changed ! 
sure  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy, — formerly 
the  monkey  rode  tiie  bear,  but  here  we  have 
the  bear  upon  the  monkey.”  This  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  in  wdiich  Hayman  joined 
heartily,  and,  rising,  shook  hands  with  Cos- 
ho  received  him  with  the  greatest  fa*. 


I’hc  taste  of  .Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Kelly,  prompted  them  to  sing  this  passage  as  follow’s, 
and  the  infuriated  vixen  never  w'us  more  happily  il¬ 
lustrated. 


And  arr  for  flinging  dirt !  dirt!  dirt! 

We  now  give  Mr.  Parker's  version  as  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Oldmixon,  and  submit  that  it  is  utterly  subver¬ 
sive  of  her  character  for  good  oratory,  judgment,  or 
dieting,  provided  she  could  pronounce  w’ords  on  those 
notes,  which  other  ladies  can  only  achieve  in  divisions 
w  ithout  words,  ami  w^hich  is  highly  improbable : 


!wav,  who  receivea  mm  wiin  me  greatest  ta*. 
miliarity  and  politeness,  and  instantly  every 
rchair  in  the  room  was  at  his  service, 


And  arc  fur  flinging  dirt 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

and  the 

NEW  YORK  (Diurnal)  STANDARD. 

We  lately,  as  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  set  our 
fauces  ag'ainstthe  ultraismin  theatricals  of  the  North 
American  Review.  As  the  authority  of  that  resjxjct- 
ablc  periodical,  in  consequence  of  some  very  talented 
articles  appearing  in  it  occasionally,  stands,  and  no 
doubt  deservedly  so,  very  high,  it  was  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  act  of  temerity  to  impugn  it. 
But  we  never  considered  ourselves  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Papal  See.  Of  acknowledging,  or  even 
supposing  infallibility,  we  never  dreampt. 

We  advocate  a  moderate  reform  of  the  drama. 
Our  creed  ranges  in  the  space  between  sacred  dra¬ 
mas  and  the  destruction  of  the  dramatic  fabric.  We 
are  neither  prepared  to  call  any  theatre  in  New  York 
a  nursery  of  vice,  nor  to  accuse  either  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  systematic  outrage  upon  the  good  feelings 
of  -  society,  or  public  sentiment.  Looking  to  the 
component  parts  of  almost  every  theatrical  audience, 
as  adduced  in  our  dispute  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Standard,  we  directly  and  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that 
the  object  of  these  audiences  is  to  find  amusement. 
In  the  article  adverted  to  in  our  last  number,  we  did 
not  deny,  in  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  imperfection  and  fault ;  but,  as  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  fact,  on  whatever  side  it  appear,  we 
may  astonish  some  well-meaning,  but  misled  and  pre¬ 
judiced  persons,  by  telling  them  that  the  drama  is 
now  under  very  considerable  moral  restraint.  I’lxat 
we  may  not  speak  out  of  book,  let  us  ask  what  occa¬ 
sions  the  suppression  of  Congreve’s  comedies,  the 
wittiest  in  our  language,  and  for  the  fame  of  writing 
which  Voltaire  visited  that  Ude  of  dramatic  curry  at 
his  country  seat!  What  occasioned,  also,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  admitting  Kotzebue’s  play  of  the  Stranger, 
W’hich  was,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Haller’s  repent¬ 
ance,  for  a  long  time  inadmissible  for  the  English 
stage'?  And  there  are  now  dramatic  pieces,  which 
are  stock  pieces  for  the  Continent,  wffiich  have,  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  interposition  of  moral  restraint, 
been  kept  from  the  English  boards.  As  an  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  fact  adduced,  we  now  promise  to  bring 
forward  one  of  Congreve’s  comedies,  which  would 
fill  the  theatre  every  night,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  first  “chock  full,”  as  the  “groundlings” 


■  gin  w  ith  the  first We  are  willing  to  admit,  for  the 
'sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  that  there  may  have  been 
[Something  wrong  in  some  of  the  transactions  which 
were  permitted  to  occur  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  be¬ 
fore  the  present  respectable  manager  took  it.  All 
that  we  have  to  say  to  this  is,  that  the  responsibilities 
of  a  moral  agent  are  not  transferable,  neither  to  ano¬ 
ther  individual,  nor  to  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a 
building.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  authorship, 
it  is  admitted,  that  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  drama 
are  not  totally  unobjectionable,  either  to  the  drawing 
of  the  character,  or  in  the  language  put  into  their 
mouths;  but  here  again  the  audience  at  a  theatre 
have  infinitely  fairer  and  more  feasible  and  practical 
opportunities  for  objecting  and  declaring  its  will, 
than  an  individual  in  a  parlour  reading  a  book,  w  ho 
must  write  a  long  article  against  the  objectionable 
point,  or  work,  which  may  be  never  read ;  and  if 
read,  never  felt;  and  if  felt,  what  then?  Is  thecir-j 
culation  of  the  book  stopped?  No.  While  at  the 


in  the  same  length  of  time  spent  on  the  sea, 
you  cannot  hope  to  equal  elsewhere,  i.  e.  hav. 
ing  an  equable  and  mild  temperature,  without 
exhibiting  the  offensive  dregs  of  a  burning 
summer,  such  as  that  of  the  south,  or  the  West 
Indies ;  and  you  find  yourself,  on  landing,  in 
the  midst  of  groves  of  citrons,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  which  you  may  pluck  from  the  trees. 
The  conical  form  of  the  elevations  found  in 
these  islands,  and  the  pumice  and  basaltic 
stones  composing  them,  indicate  formation 
from  imiptions  of  liquid  lava,  probably  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  outpouring  of  lava  from  some  craters 
in  the  islands,  constantly  in  a  state  of  activity, 
as  St.  George’s,  seem  to  evince  the  continuous 
operation  of  the  same  causes  which  led  to  their 


theatre,  a  hiss  is  never  totally  inoperative,  even  j  conformation.  To  make  some  of 


coming  from  the  most  contemptible  individual ;  and 
sometimes,  nay  often,  not  only  has  it  required  all  the 
moral  and  physical  energy  possessed  by  the  party  as¬ 
sailed,  to  stand  up  under  an  unjust  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  vita  voce ;  but  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  for  interfe¬ 
rence  on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  prevent,  for  a  trivial 
offence,  the  annihilation  of  occupation,  and  the  ta¬ 
king  away  of  bread.  But  while  thus  speaking,  we 
cannot,  by  the  intelligent  reader,  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  to  be  attempting  to  lessen  the  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  wholesome  aliment  on  the  part 
of  the  public  caterer.  All  that  w^e  contend  for  is, 


these  islands  at  sea  unexpectedly,  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  weary  passenger  unfeigned  plea¬ 
sure  ;  sometimes  they  appear  to  rise  from  the 
water  like  the  white  sails  of  vessels ;  at  ano¬ 
ther  time,  you  are  surprised  with  a  dark  mass, 
suddenly  looming  upon  the  sight,  which  smooths 
the  inter\'ening  water,  if  you  are  to  leeward, 
and  which  you  may  have  constantly  in  view  for 
a  day  or  more,  even  with  a  decent  breeze,  and 
standing  on  your  course.  And  not  the  least 
pleasant  part  of  your  employment  is,  to  trace 


that  as,  turn  which  way  soever  we  will,  in  any  other  j  vine-covered  sides  of  the  frowning  eleva- 
direction,  difficulties  insurmountable  present  them-i^ton  with  the  ship’s  glass.  The  channel  bc- 
selves,  let  the  public,  though  mercifully^  exercise  the!  tween  the  venerable  Pico,  whose  peak  is  usii- 
re^o,  which  is  already  in  its  hands,  for  redressing  air  ally  covered  with  snow,  and  Fayal,  is,  to  one 
wrongs— thus  leaving  it,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  other  I  search  of  the  picturesque,  highly  interest- 

of  its  manasrerial  functions,  the  supreme  judere, '  •  -4.  •  -c. 

,  .  ,  ®  ’  Jr.  ’  incf,  as  It  IS  replete  with  magnificent  views, 

legislator,  and  executive  of  its  own  affairs.  ;  ^  ®  ,  ■,  n  •  ^ 

®  I  Except  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  setting  you 

We  shall  here  indulge  in  a  final  reflection,  which  ,  ^  should  you  be  too  close  in. 

we  throw  out  cm  pas^an^  for  the  consideration  of  m/-  ,  .  •  t  ^  1  n  i  1 

.  r- X  T  *  1  1-  u  -  j  the  manner  IS  divested  of  all  fear;  no  shoals 

^ra  anti- theatre  men.  Is  not  the  moral  which  is  de-i  .  ,  .  . 

duced  from  the  reflected  picture  of  human  living bring  him  up ;  the  water  is  uniformly 
manners,  as  at  a  theatre,  reluti  in  speculum^  mure  1  deep.  The  aggregate  mass  of  tlie  population 


have  it,  if  the  manager  could  be  brought  to  and  hence  more  calculated  to  be'  of  any  of  these  islands  is  not  large  enough  to 

'  operative,  than  that  received  through  the  medium  of;  engender  any  of  those  terrible  and  widely 
a  didactic  and  theoretical  discourse?  And  who  '^'iH I  davastating  commotions,  to  which  larger  social 


to  its  appearance.  We  know  that  there  are  many 

persons  totally'.unprepared  to  hear  such  facts  stated,,  ,  ,  .  ...  - o  - 

but  they  are  not  the  less  true.  Let  every  one,  whoil^^y  Shakspeare  and  \  oung,  cm  mullis  alus,  do  not 
doubts,  investigate.  If  the  moral  sense  of  the  North  mo'-ahty,  if  not  religion  t  I. 

American  be  so  outraged  as  it  represents,  let  it  pro¬ 


pose  to  the  general  government  the  scheme  of  a  cen¬ 
sorship  for  each  theatre,  with  a  salary  annexed—  say 
from  1000  to  SI 500  per  annum — that  is,  if  it  will  con¬ 
sent  at  all  to  a  continued  existence  to  the  drama.— 
Then,  as  the  censor  is  accountable  to  the  executive 
for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  will  thenceforward  become 
the  umpire  of  the  morals  of  the  community.  But  if 
this  system  be  admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  extended  to 
other  cases,  for  the  sequency  of  precedent  is,  agree- 


ORIGINAL.  TALES.— NO.  II. 


THE  FATAL  SHOT. 

“  That  th’  Almighty  had  not  fi.xed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.” 

Shak.speare. 


The  inhabitants  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  condition,  be¬ 
tween  the  bustle  of  more  populous  communi- 
;|ties,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
j  All  respectable  strangers  will  be  hospitably 
received  when  on  shore,  and  will  receive  gene- 
i  rally,  from  the  wealthy  and  substantial  families. 
!j invitations  to  their  soirees.  These  present  the 
;  allurements  of  casino,  whist,  chess,  music,  cof- 


That  group  of  small  islands,  situated  in  the ,  fee,  and  wine;  and  the  Padres  ^  the  Bishop, 
Atlantic  ocean  as  a  kind  of  half  way  Iiouse  be- '[and  the  Governor,  are  generally  present.  But 
ably  to  Shakspeare,  inevitable.  There  must  }>e  a | tween  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North!  notwithstanding  this  simple  state  of  manners, 
censorship  also  for  the  press.  Sumptuary  laws  i  seems  hitherto  to  have  attracted  very '  and  their  insulated  condition,  they  have  not 

would  follow,  dress  by  far  exceeds  die  means  attention  commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  been  exempt  from  the  troubles  which  have  re- 

pared  to  substantiate,  and  excess  in  dress  leads  to  bad  geographical  position.  Yet  cently,  for  some  years,  agitated  the  parent 


morals.  Heie  w'e  should  have  the  Old  Worlds  in  its 
worst  gone~hy  shape,  in  among  us  wdth  a  vengeance. 
But  to  resume  our  gravity,  >ve  know  well  enough 
where  w  e  shall  be  had  ;  and  to  show  the  aforesaid 


such  is  the  felicity  of  the  climate,  that  if  you  state  ;  and  although  it  is  liabitual  with  us  to 
set  sail  from  New  York  in  the  month  of  No- j  look  upon  the  social  state  of  Portugal,  as  com- 
vember,  with  a  northwester  causing  the  teeth  pared  with  our  owm,  to  be  sunk  very  low,  yet  it 
in  your  head  to  chatter  like  castanets,  and  tick-  must  be  allowed,  that  in  the  affair  of  Terceira, 
gentlemen  that  we  are  not  to  be  caught  napping,  we  1  jf  delicate,  with  a  huskv  cough,  knowui  to  all  the  world,  the  Portuguese  charac- 

renceyvhich  have  taken  place  in  Boston,  and  we  are  the  Western  Islands,  I  ter  emerged  and  shone  out,  such  as  we  are 

well  prepared  to  ackno'wledge  in  advance,  where  the!  O'"  Azores,  which  you  may  make  in  twelve  or' taught  it  was  in  its  best  days,  in  the  time  of 

weak  side  of  the  Stage  is  in  its  authorship.  To  be- 'fifteen  days,  you  will  find  an  atmosphere  which, '  Jean  de  Castro,  Don  Sebastian,  and  Gama, 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


KEW  SERIES 


I  adequate  accommodation  even  to  a  number  of 
I  persons  obliged  to  seek  seclusion.  Abgut  an 
'  hour  before  day  break  next  morning  after  the 
j  scene,  which  has  already  been  sketched,  occur- 
!'  red,  might  have  been  seen,  by  any  one  from  the 
i;town  of  Fayal,  with  a  night  glass  of  decent 
power,  four  human  beings,  seated  on  the 
ground,  at  the  termination  of  the  last  ridge,  be¬ 
fore  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain  could 
I  be  attained.  Smoke  rose  in  considerable  co¬ 
lumns  above  them ;  in  fact,  to  make  no  secret 
of  the  business,  the  party  were  refreshing 
themselves,  having  performed,  as  the  reader 


when  the  Portuguese  were  enlightened,  chival-  j; 
rous,  enterprising,  heroic,  and  refined.  j 

The  modem  history  of  politics  in  every  coun-  j 
try  seems  to  have  established  conclusively  the 
ffict,  that  an  immense  difference  exists  between 
the  study  of  government  as  an  abstract  theory, 
and  its  practice ;  and  in  regard  to  Portugal, 
such  direful  misery  has  every  attempt  at  ame¬ 
lioration  brought  with  it,  that  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  shrinks  back  with  horror,  and  doubts  if 
farther  experiment  should  be  made  at  such 
cost.  As  was  before  hinted,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  this  state  of  things  not  to  have 
communicated  itself  partially  to  the  islands 
and  dependencies ;  and  this  fomis,  partly,  the 
groundwork  of  the  following  story,  founded 
mainly  on  facts.  Our  tale  dates  from  the  island 
of  Fayal,  a  week  after  despatches  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  Dom  Miguel, 
(the  Portuguese  uniformly  spell  Dom,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Royal  Family,  with  an  m,)  de¬ 
posing  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  island, 
and  re-appointing  their  predecessors.  All  the 
sufferings  of  such  a  change  had  now  been  felt. 
A  week,  though  indeed ‘a  short  space  of  time, 
often  makes  much  difference  with  the  workings 
of  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  human  breast.  The 
exultation  of  the  restored  incumbents  over  the 
recently  successful  officials ;  the  revival  of  the 
hopes  of  the  dependents  and  numerous  family 
connexions  of  the  last  uppermost,  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  final  downfall  of  the  overthrown  party, 
supporters  and  all,  are  “better,”  as  the  phrase 
editorial  has  it,  “conceived  than  described.” 
The  deposed  officers  were  chiefly  confined  in 
that  part  of  the  fort  of  Fayal,  called  the  Cas¬ 
tle  ;  but  as  there  was  on  this  occasion  conside¬ 
rable  feeling  displayed  by  the  Miguelites,  their 
displacings  had  been  so  numerous,  that  all  the! 
party  so  deposed  could  not  find  accommodation 
at  the  Fort,  and  some  of  the  overflowings  had 
been  conveyed  under  double  guard  to  the  base¬ 
ment  story  of  the  principal  convent.  Heres 
Anna  Maria  Ribeiro,  disguised  in  the  dress  of 
a  Paysana,  her  pretty  face  purposely  begrimed 
with  snuff,  her  skin  stained  with  yellow  ochre, 
and  a  dreadfully  comprehensive  capota,  de-. 
stroying  every  remaining  tittle  of  her  taper 
waist,  and  ivory-like  arms  and  neck,  left  only 
her  small  feet,  and  delicately  white  stockings,  I 
was  to  be  seen  in  deep  converse  with  a  young 
liandsome  man  of  twenty-two,  with  an  olive, 
complexion,  and  ample  mustachios,  habited  in  a  | 
soldier’s  undress,  white  jacket,  with  militarv 


be  sent  away.  Consider  this  well,  my  Anna, 
before  thy  liberty  become  finally  endangered, 
and  possibly  to  no  purpose.”  Her  cheek  sud¬ 
denly  became  pale.  The  words  of  one,  to 
whose  understanding  she  was  accustomed  to 
yield  implicit  submission,  for  a' while  repressed 
the  free  workings  of  her  own  mind.  The 
blood,  how’ever,  found  its  way  back  to  her  fore- 
head,]and  soon  suffused  her  lovely  bosom,  which 
dilated  and  contracted  with  quick  heavings, 
before  her  words  could  find  utterance.  At 
length  she  spoke,  “  No,  Sylveira,  thy  self-inju¬ 
rious  and  erroneous  calculations,  and  all  on  my 
account,  shall  not  interrupt  me  for  a  moment  in 
endeavouring  to  save  thee.  The  bloody  Ty¬ 
rant,  Miguel,  too  much  resembles  the  tiger, 
which  springs  upon  his  prey,  not  from  hunger, 
but  from  the  love  of  devouring.  He  cannot 
forget  one  of  his  enemies,  even  the  lowest  in 
station.  Now,  hearken — ^borrow  or  obtain! 


the  night,  Manuel  by  name,  whose  absence 
saved  himself  from  a  few  bullets  in  the  breast, 
and  Lieutenant  Ribeiro,  who  commanded  the 
■  company,  from  suspicion. 

I  After  some  considerable  number  of  “  Jesus 
Marias,”  and  exclamations  of  “I  hear  them 

I 

coming  after  us,”  had  been  uttered  by  the  lo¬ 
quacious  Margaritta,  a  profound  silence  took 
the  whole  party  by  surprise.  Perhaps  it  might 
puzzle  even  a  sagacious  person  to  conjecture 
what  occupied  the  thoughts  of  either  of  the 
dividuals  during  this  inter\*al 


hearken 

with  this -coin,  which  I  pray  thee  to  accept  for® 
the  purpose,  an  outside  garment,  the  shabbier 
the  better ;  say  that  thou  sleepest  too  cold  of 
a  night ;  hold  thyself  in  readiness  at  the  bell 
of  twelve  ;  my  brother  is  in  the  plot;  the  sen- 
jjtinel  is  bribed;  thou  wilt  be  conducted  to  a 
place  of  safety,  from  whence  thou  mayest  em- 1 
bark  for  Terceira ;  expect  us  at  the  hour ;  keep 
up»thy  spirits ;  see,  the  sentinel  turns  his  head 
.^this  way;  look  in  another  direction;  adieu, 
'Sylveira,  adieu.” 

From  the  town  of  Fayal  the  ground  rises  al¬ 
most  continuously,  if  those  ridges  be  excepted, 
which  form  the  interstice  between  the  base  of; 
one  of  the  tumuli,  and  the  next  above  it,  until 
jsome  miles  have  been  traversed,  viz.  until  you  j 
I  have  arrived  at  the  summit.  In  the  course  of^ 
this  peregrination,  if  performed  in  daylight,  and 
ijthe  day  be  favourable,  the  most  delightful  views ' 
I'Of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  vessels  on^^ 
the  ocean,  and  of  the  variegated  ground,  below' 
and  above,  continue  to  occupy  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  Once  arrived  at  this  elevation,  whatj 
appears  a  point  below,  now  turns  out  to  be  a 
considerable  circumference,  *and  discloses  an^ 
old  crater,  with  a  lake,  a  hundred  feet  in  de-^ 
■  scent,  which  is  partly  overspread  at  the  bottom  , 
,;with  trees.  Near  the  top,  and  on  the  line  of 
jthe  area  of  circumference,  is  a  very  considera- 1 
!ble  excavation,  which  was  probably  in  the  first  I 
j  instance  natural,  but  is  now  so  enlarged,  as| 
Ijthat  the  inner  or  most  distant  part  is  at  least ,[ 

and  would  afford  ! 


in- 

l ;  and  it  would  be 
•  difficult,  on  this  head,  to  enlighten  him,  for  they 
were  all  in  a  sound  sleep.  And  on  they  slept, 
until  about  eight  o’clock,  when  the  sun  had 
been  up  some  hours ;  but  as  fortune  favours  the 
brave,  the  morning  was  hazy,  and  they  A’ere 
"not  visible  to  the  peeping  inhabitants  of  the 
town  below.  Oh,  shame  upon  our  lumpish  and 
material  natures,  that  if  even  employed  in  the 
sublime  act  of  elopement,  when  every  thing 
ought  to  be  in  keeping,  such  a  leaden  and 
clayey  agent  as  sleep  should  seize  and  make 
prisoners  of  our  bodies,  souls,  and  all.  Under 
favour,  however,  of  the  fortunate  obscurity, 
they  proceeded  in  some  haste,  notwithstand- 
jing,  to  scale  the  last  height,  and  arrived  safe  in 
^the  cave.  The  quarters  now  forthwith  taken 
possession  of,  very  naturally  divided  them- 
'  selves  into  equal  parts.  The  sentinel,  who 
had  been  a  veteran  campaigner  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  Margaritta,  decided  to  boil  their  ket¬ 
tle,  i.  e.  if  they  could  get  one,  in  the  northwest 
j  corner,  and  the  more  youthful  couple  occupied 
the  vis  a  vis.  Manuel  had  too  well  learnt  the 
futility  of  fire-arms,  in  a  long  campaigning  life. 


thirty  feet  from  the  opening. 
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come  to  that.”  But  the  faire  vivre  was  now 
their  more  immediate  care — the  great  affair  of 
life — tlie  stomach — how  to  satisfy  the  mouths 
of  four  persons — for  at  this  point  of  elevation, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  was  not  even 
vegetation  enough  for  pot-herbs.  A  few  starved 
leafless  stalks  were  to  be  seen,  but  scarcely  any 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  green.  Very  fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  prudence  of  Anna’s  bro¬ 
ther  had  settled  this  point  beforehand.  He 
was  to  be  with  them  that  evening,  and  to  bring 
refresliments. 

(To  be  continued.) 


his  jacket.  “  Now,”  he  continued,  ”  we  can  /to  the  Egyptians  has  always  been  assigned  the 
sell  our  lives  dearly,  if  attacked ;  but  I  doubt  J  invention  of  geometry,  an  art  necessary  for 

.0.  u,™  befo„ 

overflowing  of  the  Nile,  by  which  all  bounda¬ 
ries  were  obliterated.  As  it  is  allowed  by  all 
antiquity,  that  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  priests  of  that  coun¬ 
try  for  the  chief  part  of  his  intelligence,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  science  of  music,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  harmonies  and 
geometrical  mensuration  of  sounds,  and  the 
laws  of  their  proportion  to  each  other,  were 
the  invention  of  these  early  geometricians,  who 
had  brought  the  science  of  calculation  to  great 
I  perfection,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sa¬ 
mian  sage.  Herodotus,  and  other  eminent  his¬ 
torians,  have  collected  a  description  of  music, 
probably  cultivated  by  this  celebrated  people, 
the  nature  of  their  musical  instruments,  and 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed. 
i:From  these  authorities  we  learn,  that  music 


according  to  the  material,  and  its  forms  and  di¬ 
mensions.  The  pipe,  which  originally  was  no 
more  than  a  single  oaten  straw,  formed  one  of 
the  first  instruments  by  which  melodious  sounds 
were  attempted.  Kettle  drums  are  two  large 
basins  of  copper,  with  spherical  bottoms,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  vellum  or  goat  skin, 
which  is  held  round  the  rim  by  a  circle  of  iron, 
and  tightened  or  relaxed  by  screws  fixed  at  the 
sides  for  that  purpose.  Kettle  drums  are  al¬ 
ways  so  tuned,  that  the  sound  of  the  one  is  the 
key  note  of  the  piece  accompanied,  and  that  of 
the  other  a  fourth  below.  The  last  instrument, 
the  sistrum,  listrum,  or  litron,  was  entirely  of 
E^ptian  invention,  and  used  by  the  priests  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  in  sacrifice.  The  sistrum  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  musical  writers,  as  of  an  oval  form. 
Three  sticks  transversely  traversing  the  instru¬ 
ment,  were  agitated  by  a  motion  given  to  the 
whole ;  and  the  strings  struck  by  these,  pro¬ 
duced  a  melodious  sound.  Oiselius,  and  other 
authors  obser^^e,  that  the  representation  of  the 

Robert  Barker,  an  artist  of  considerable  in-  considered  as  the  gift  of  inspiration,  and  sistrum  is  found  on  ancient  medals  and  tails- 

gcnuity,  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  :  invariably  appropriated  to  the  service,  and '  n.:,;.  i.  . . .  „„ 


THE  FIRST  PANORAMA. 


well-known  species  of  exhibition  called  a  pa 
norama,  by  which  bird’s-eye  views  of  large 
cities,  and  other  interesting  scenery,  taken 
from  some  elevated  situation,  and  painted  in 
distemper  round  the  wall  of  a  circular  building, 
produce  a  striking  effect,  and  a  greater  resem¬ 
blance  to  reality  than  was  ever  before  disco¬ 
vered  ;  a  strong  light  being  thrown  on  the 
painting,  whilst  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  is*  concealed.  The  first  picture  of  this 
kind  was  a  View  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  in 
that  city  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1788,  and  in  London 
the  following  year,  where,  at  first,  it  did  not 
attract  much  attention.  The  next  performance 
was  a  View  of  London,  from  the  top  of  the 
Albion  Mills,  which  Mr.  Barker  exhibited  at  a 
house  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square  ;  this 


.dedicated  to  the  honours  of  those  fabulous 
I  deities,  by  whose  kindness  it  was  supposed  to 
I  have  been  imparted  to  man. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  lyre,  the 
pipe,  the  kettle  drum,  and  the  sistrum,  wereii 
the  only  instruments  in  use.  The  lyre,  ac-!| 
cording  to  our  musical  dictionary,  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  stringed  species  of  instruments, 
and  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mercury  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2000.  Its  frame  first 
consisted  of  the  shell  of  a  fish ;  but  concerning 
the  original  number  of  strings,  there  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions :  some  assert  it  to  have  been 
only  three,  and  that  Mercury  resembled  them 
to  as  many  seasons  of  the  year,  which  were  all 
that  the  Greeks  reckoned  :  summer,  winter. 


mans.  Osiris  is  sometimes  pictured  on  them, 
with  a  dog’s  head  and  a  sistrum  in  his  hand. 

We  can  hardly  conjecture  what  kind  of  ef¬ 
fect  these  instruments  produced — most  likely 
sounds  horriblv  discordant  to  cultivated  ears, 
accustomed  to  modem  refinements.  I  would 
not  have  gone  so  much  in  the  particulars  of 
these  Egyptian  instruments ;  but  as  the  clas¬ 
sical  writers  of  old  allude  to  them  so  much,  and 
even  modern  authors  of  epic,  lyric,  or  pastoral 
poems,  delight  to  introduce  these  names  in  their 
compositions,  I  thought  it  necessary,  and  not 
unwelcome  to  you,  to  give  you  these  instru¬ 
mental  explanations. 

In  all  probability,  the  Egyptians  had,  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  empire,  a 
music  and  instruments  of  their  own,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  other  countries,  less  civilized 


nicture  was  much  nraised  bv  Sir  Joshua  Rev-  spring,  assigning  the  acute  string  (a  term  mose  oi  oiner  counirics,  less  civiiizea 

aDDlied  toanv  sound  that  is  sham  or  hiirh^  to  and  refined  :  and  that  after  they  were  conquered 


nolds,  and  other  eminent  artists.  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Barker  was  enabled  to  build  a  commodious 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  calculated  to  give 
his  exhibition  every  advantage.  Success  now 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  many  views  have  been 
since  exhibited  of  Dublin,  Constantinople,  and 
other  cities,  with  representations  of  battles, 
&c.  Mr.  Barker  died  in  1806.  The  same  de¬ 
scription  of  exhibition  is  now  continued  in  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  and  in  the  Strand. 


applied  to  any  sound  that  is  sharp  or  high)  to 
the  first,  the  grave  to  the  second,  and  the  mean 
string  to  the  third ;  mean  signifies  the  middle 
string  between  acute  and  grave.  Some,  again, 
say,  that  it  had  four  strings,  and  others  that  it 
had  seven.  But  authors  generally  agree  in 


and  subjected  by  the  Persians,  this  music  and 
these  instruments  were  lost. 

Under  the  Ptolomies,  w  e  learn,  howTver,  that 
music,  together  w  ith  the  other  arts,  w'as  brought 
back  into  Egypt  from  Greece,  and  encouraged 


LECTURES  ON  MUSIC. 


giving  Mercury  the  honour  of  its  invention,  and  I  the  court  of  Alexandria,  iijiore  than  any  other 
say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  as  pl^^ce  in  the  know  n  wmrld  ;  till  the  captivity  and 
formed  by  him,  was  transmitted  by  Orpheus, ;  ?  .  Cleopatra,  whose  fatal  history  must 

iwho  taught  the  use  of  it  to  Thamyris  and  ■  . 

i  Liness ;  the  latter  of  whom  communicated  the  oou\  the  empire  and  the  history  of  the 

iart  to  Hercules.  From  Hercules  it  passed  to 


Amphion,  the  celebrated  Theban  lyrist,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  Grecian  Terpander,  who  car-' 
ried  it  to  Egypt  greatly  improved,  and  exhibited 
Delivered  before  the  young  ladies  at  the  Collegiate  \\t  to  the  Egyptian  priests  as  his  own  inven- 

t  A  •»  t*'  T-1  _  #T  -XF  i  .1-* _ 


LECTURE  III. 


Institute,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

By  William  Iucho,  Professor. 

I  left  our  last  subject  with  the  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Egypt  first  gave  rise  to  music ; 
that  the  Egyptians  declared  they  had  received 
it  from  the  gods ;  and  that  the  tortoise  shell 
and  the  reeds  of  the  Nile,  had  suggested  the 
forming  of  musical  instruments.  To  this. 


I  tion. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  I 
there  is  no  more  agreement  among  writers,’ 
than  about  the  number  of  strings.  It  how’ever : 
appears,  by  those  found  in  the  hands  of  the  an¬ 
cient  statues,  of  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  others,  ! 
that  in  its  improved  state,  it  consisted  of  a  j 
frame,  wdiose  sides  were  curvilinear,  one  fash- 


(To  be  continued.) 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  LIGHT  AND 
SHADE  PAINTING. 

EXTRACT  FROM 

Practical  Hints  on  Light  and  Shade  Painting,  illus¬ 
trated  by  exuniplcs  from  the  Italian,  Flemisli,  and 
Dutch  Sc.Iiools.  By  John  Burnet. 

“The  highest  finishini;  is  labour  in  vain,  unlesa  at  the 
same  time  there  be  preserved  a  breadth  of  light  and  shade.'* 

Rkynolds*  Notes  or  Frbsnuy. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

. .  __  _  Before  proceeding  to  investigate  light  and 

indeed^  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  object,  as  I  ioned  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  and  the  other  shade  in  their  various  intricate  situations,  it 

may  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  pal- 


it  is  so  natural  a  cause;  but  as  for  the  divinity] like  the  same  letter  reversed,  meeting  at  the 
having  it  introduced  among  them,  we  must  ob-j|  centre  of  the  bass,  and  inserted  at  the  top  in  pablr  and  self-evident  combinations;  and  for 
ject  in  some  degree,  as  it  is  fabulous;  unless!! the  extremities  of  a  crossbar,  to  wJiich  were  the  better  comprehending  of  which  I  shall  di- 
they  looked  further,  and  ascribed  their  creation  i,  fastened  the  upper  ends  of  the  strings,  distended  vide  them  into  five  parts,  viz.  light,  half  light, 
to  the  gods,  which  inspired  them  with  melo- 1  to  it  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom.  In  these  middle  tint,  half  dark,  and  dark.  When  a  pic- 

dious  sounds.  We  certainly  may  suppose,  that  |  representations  of  the  instruments,  there  - . . .  i,»ic 

even  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  the  abode  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  refinement,  music  must  have  had, 
like  all  other  sciences,  its  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth,  previous  to  the  attainment  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

Still, *I  think  it  must  have  come  sooner  here.iiAuu  "j'-  ,  —  -- 

to  perfection,  because,  as  you  perhaps  all  know,ija  musical  sound,  acute  or  grave,  soft  or  loud,Rhalf  light  to  spread  and  connect  them,  and  the 


are  ture  is  chiefly  composed  of  light  and  half 
seven  strings ;  and  this,  according  to  Nicco-  light,  the  dark  will  have  more  force  and  point ; 
machus,  was  the  number  contained  in  the  Mer-  but  w’ithout  the  help  of  strong  colour  to  give  it 
curean  lyre.  solidity,  it  will  be  apt  to  look  feeble.  And 

The  next  instrument,  the  pipe,  means  any  when  a  picture  is  composed  mainly  of  dark 
tube,  formed  of  a  reed,  or  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  land  half  dark,  the  lights  will  be  more  brilliant 
and  which  being  inflated  at  one  end,  produces! but  they  will  be  apt  to  look  spotty  for  want  ot 


new  series. 
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piece  be  in  danger  of  becoming  black  and 
heavy.  And  when  a  picture  is  coniposed  chiefly 
of  middle  tint,  the  dark  and  light  portions  have 
a  more  equal  chance  of  coming  into  notice ; 
but  the  general  effect  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
common  and  insipid.  Light  and  shade  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  many  results  ;  but  the  three 
principal  are  relief,  harmony,  and  breadth. 
By  the  first  the  artist  is  enabled  to  give  his 
works  the  distinctness  and  solidity  of  nature. 
The  second  is  the  result  of  a  union  and  con¬ 
sent  of  one  part  with  another ;  and  the  third,  a 
general  breadth,  is  the  necessary  attendant  on 
extent  and  magnitude.  A  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  three  properties  is  to  be  found  in 
the  best  pictures  of  the  Italian,  Venetian,  and 
Flemish  schools,  and  ought  to  employ  the  most 
attentive  examination  of  the  student:  for  by 
giving  too  much  relief,  he  will  produce  a  dry, 
hard  effect ;  by  too  much  softness  and  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  parts,  wooliness  and  insipidity ;  and 
in  a  desire  to  preserve  a  breadth  of  effect,  he 
may  produce  flatness. 

Relief  is  most  necessary  in  large  works,  as 
tlieir  being  seen  from  a  greater  distance  than 
easel  pictures  prevents  their  looking  harsh  or 
cutting,  and  gives  them  that  sharpness  and 
clearness  of  effect  so  necessary  to  counteract 
heaviness.  Not  only  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  those  of  the  Italian  school  possess  this 
quality,  but  we  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  the  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret ; 
and  even  the  larger  works  of  Titian  and  Cor- 
regio  have  a  flatness  and  precision,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  succeeding  school  ofj 
Caracci,  and  their  disciples,  Guido  excepted. 
Harmony,  or  a  union  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  composition,  depends  upon  the  intermediate 
parts  serving  as  a  link  or  chain,  either  by  con¬ 
veying  a  sensation  of  the  same  colours  w’ith 


by  the  association  of  ideas,  it  is  capable  of  im¬ 
parting  a  greater  degree  of  horror  to  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  terror;  as  imaginary  dangers  appear 
greater  than  real,  being  augmented  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind.  Milton  has  made  use  of 
this  quality  in  describing  the  situation  of  the 
fallen  angels ; 

“  From  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.’* 

And  Titian,  in  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  otherwise  disagreeable, 
from  its  being  cold  and  black.  Having  thus 
defined  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
shadow,  the  effects  of  light  in  a  great  measure 
explain  themselves,  being  in  most  instances  of 
an  opposite  nature.  Its  cheerful  influence  ope¬ 
rates  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  either  when 
viewing  the  festivities  of  a  village  holiday,  or 
when  he  beholds  it  diffused  over  the  general 
face  of  nature  ;  it  may  be  termed  the  allegro  of 
painting. 

The  foregoing  extract  is  from  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  highly  valuable  work  to  the  artist, 
whether  painter  or  engraver.  The  second  vo¬ 
lume  is  on  colouring,  and  the  third  on  composi- 


Elvira,  and  Mr.  Pareloe’s  monkey.  But  while  we 
thus  speak,  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  common  and 
j  easy  routine  of  wholesale  praise-giving. 

Miss  Clara  Fisher  made  her  debut,  for  the  present 
engagement  at  the  Park,  in  the  character  of  Clari,  or 
the  Maid  of  Milan.  We  know  not  who  are  Miss 
Clara  Fisher’s  advisers,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to  be 
informed,  but  we  can  assure  her,  that  to  personate 
this  character  before  any  part  of  an  audience  which 
has  witnessed  Miss  Paton’s,  or  Miss  M.  Tree’s 
(now  Mrs.  Bradshaw)  version  of  it,  is  not  a  tri¬ 
vial  undertaking.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  who 
insidiously  tell  this  lady  that  she  may  appear  in  any 
line  of  the  drama  to  advantage.  After  we  shall  have 
given  our  reasons  for  differing  from  them,  we  may 
perhaps  appear  more  her  friend  than  we  have  been 
taken  for.  Her  figure  alone,  as  the  fine  lady,  does  not 
assist  her  in  attempting  to  realize  and  embody  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  person  and  proportions  which, 
in  the  possession  of  a  simple  peasant  girl,  could 
make  the  conquest  of  a  duke.  In  the  play  scene 
she  certainly  brings  down  the  house,  but  by  such 
a  physical  effort,  as  that  an  audience,  who  could 
witness  it  without  doing  something  to  relieve  the  per¬ 
son  making  it,  would  not  indicate  a  very  high  cha- 
!  racter  for  hon  hommie.  Her  sobbing  is  so  violent  and 
\  unintermitted,  that  it  becomes  painful  to  the  audience. 


tion.  We  feel,  although  we  should  highly  de-||fbe  scream  comes  to  her  aid  as  the  climax;  but  we 
sire  it,  that  we  have  no  right  to  carry  further ,! 

extracts  through  our  columns,  unless  by  per-  Venice  Preserv^^ 

mission  of  the  importers,  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  I  if  ^0  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  actual 
Broadway,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  "effect,  and  intensity  of  feeling  elicited,  there  is  not 


a  perusal.  No  artist  should  be  without  it. 
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the  closest  comparison,  even  in  the  pathetic  scenes, 
as  the  peasant  girl,  with  Miss  Paton’s  performance. 
Her  singings  although  we  cannot  criticise,  we  may 
pronounce  effective.  I’o  sum  up.  Miss  Fisher  is 
in  her  proper  element,  and  delights  all  spectators, 


when  she  appears  as  in  the  line  of  the  Mowbrays, 

^  ^  .  T  •  11  The  latter  as  well  as  first  part  of  the  month  of  Oc- if  Little  Pickles  Pecrones  _  Mandevilles  &c _ 

those  in  immediate  contact,  or  by  neutralizing!'  ,  .  1  j  *  .u  1  .  u-  u  t'lCKies,  rcegies,  ivianuevuics,  otc. 

.Ko  K,  Jk  corresponded  to  the  usual  accounts  which ;  Her  early  predilections,  and  the  precocious  bent  of 


and  breaking  down  the  harsh  asperities  of  the 
two  extremes,  and  thus  producing  a  connection 
or  agreement. 

Breadth  of  effect  is  only  to  be  produced  by  a  |: 


,  ..  1-  w  »  1  1-  1  Mnovements  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  of  the  haut 

great  extent  of  light  or  shade  pervading  the|i,„  Bourne  so  often  appeals,  and  which 

picture.  If  an  open  daylight  appearance  is 

tended,  such  as  we  see  in  Cuyp,  &c.  it  will  ben  •  i  u  r  a 


have  been  given  of  the  clear,  equable,  brilliant,  and  al-  ll  taste,  appear  in  these  to  be  renewed  and  matured, 
most  unclouded  autumn  of  the  western  continent;  and  i!  And  it  is  not  too  strong  an  expression  to  Use,  when 
,this  appears  to  have  liad  a  tangible  effect  upon  the  j^j.g  wrought  up  by  witnessing  those  fine 

delineations,  to  the  pitch  of  intense  admiration. 

Mrs.  Hamblin  is  a  lady  of  altogether  another  ge¬ 


nus  from  Miss  Fisher,  and  we  shall  take  up  her 
con versazziones  have  been  frequent.  The  screams  of  j  DQnna  Violante  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  her 
the  ne^rot^/tn,  from  the  great  demand  for  771  usteta ns  ijpQ^gi^^  \yg  pronounce  it  at  once  little  inferior  to 
for  parties,  have  sometimes  tortured  the  tympanum  of  ji^VIiss  Ellen  Tree’s.  It  is  chiefly  so  in  the  qualities  of 
the  Cremona  amateur.  Serenades  have  been  not  unfre- djg'nity  and  subdued  sprightlinesss.  Mrs.  H.  rather 
quent,  and  have  occasionally  proved  very  unwelcome  |  mistakes  the  leading  traits  of  her  author’s  drawing 
to  those  who  prefer  Morpheus  to  Orpheus^  and  the;jof  it.  The  manners  of  the  Spanish  woman  of  qua- 
light  step  of  many  an  adored  beauty  has  been  heard  lity  are,  from  the  very  course  of  her  education,  sc¬ 
on  the  pavement  in  Park  Place,  and  the  south  j!  rious  and  stately,  rather  than,  as  is  Mrs.  Hamblin’s 
^  Broadway,  after  the  hour  of  twelve.  At  rendering,  Tiairc  and  volatile ;  and  this  would  be  ra- 

dayligTit ;  in  the  other,  the  lights  ought  to  ap-  theatres  the  birds  of  song  appear,  by  common  i  ther  increased  by  the  effort  of  mind  necessary  to  her 
pear  powerful  and  brilliant,  enveloped  in  have  fled  the  boards  of  either  house, keeping  her  secret  in  the  face  of  such  inducements  to 

masses  of  obscurity.  and  to  them  have  succeeded  the  grim  horrors  j^kg  contrary.  Nevertheless,  as  this  is  apparently  the 

The  influence  of  shadow  upon  day  composi-  churcliyards,  moonlight  familiar  sprites,  fire-  personation  of  the  character  the  most  analogous  to 
tion,  when  carried  beyond  the  necessary  depth,  serpents,  blood-coloured  lights,  deaths  the  temperament  of  Mrs.  Hamblin,  she  probably  suc- 

for  the  relief  or  distinct  marking  of  the  seve-  and  on  foot,  devils  and  magic  circles,  flying  .jceeds  better  in  it  than  she  would  under  a  more  se¬ 

rai  parts,  is  breadth,  from  its  absorbing  many  j ^o*'*^®^hle  melanges  of  the  vere  and  strictly  characteristic  representation.  In 
of  the  half  tints,  and  rendering  the  darks  less  though  not  least.  Miss  ;  witnessing  this  lady’s  performances  generally,  we 

cutting;  and  repose,  from  there  being  fewer  of  Fisher  at  one  house,  and  Mrs.  Hamblin  at  the  |j  confess  we  derive  additional  conviction  to  that  with 


best  produced  by  leaving  out  part  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  tint,  and  allowing  a  greater  spread  of  light 
and  half  light ;  this  will  also  give  the  darks  the 
the  relative  force  which  they  possess  in  nature. 
If  a  breath  of  shadow  is  required,  such  as  we 
find  in  Rembrandt,  &c.  the  picture  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  middle  tint  and  half  dark.  In  the 
one  treatment,  the  darks  ought  to  tell  sharp  and 
cutting,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  strong 


the  outlines  visible ;  whence  arises  a  certain 
grandeur  attendant  upon  space,  and  an  agreea¬ 
ble  sensation,  from  the  spectator  being  allowed 


other;  for  we  look  upon  these  two  stars  at  their  re- ll  which  w’e  have  been  always  impressed,  that  talent  is 

_ .1? _  .  •  1...  .  .  t  •  .  . •  ll  - 


spectivo  meridiaual  altitudes,  to  have  given  out  the 
most  intense  rays,  and  by  outshining  all  their  asso- 


to  exercise  his  own  fancy  in  embodying  indis-p^^^^d  luminaries,  to  be  respectively  to  each  estab- 
tinct  forms.  Thus  the  gloomy  solitude  of  a  l|  •ishment,  what  the  sun  is  to  the  solar  system,  or  what 


wood  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  the  twit- 
tering  light  upon  the  trees,  the  absence  of  their 
harsh  colour,  and  the  distinct  form  and  crisping 
of  the  leaves.  Rembrandt  has  carried  this 
property  of  shadow  beyond  the  hope  of  any 


Mars  or  Venus  as  the  evening  star  is  occasionally  to 
the  more  feebly-lustrous  pbuiets.  As  proof  of  our 
gallantry,  we  have  spoken  truth,  in  utter  despite  to 
the  reputation  of  our  own  sox,  and  not  having  the 


SENOR  DORIGO’S  CONCERT. 

We  attended,  on  the  2l8t  October,  the  long  ex- 
fear  of  its  degradation  before  our  eyes.  W'e  care  not  [pected  and  long  protracted  concert  of  Senor  Dorigo. 


frequently  hereditary.  Mrs.  H.  has  not  at  all  degene¬ 
rated  from  the  histrionic  excellence  p>osses8ed  by  her 
respectable  and  talented  father,  Mr.  Blanchard,  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 


improvement,  and  by  this  means  lias  clothed ,  an  ace  of  spades  for  the  Adams  and  Eves  which  may  i  On  looking  round  the  room,  we  saw  a  most  elegantly 
the  most  trifling  subject  with  a  portion  of  sub-  ,  be  displayed  in  large  capitals  on  the  bills.  At  the  dressed  assemblage  of  fashionables  and  fine  women, 
limity.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  same  time  we  confess  and  do  honour  to  Mrs.  Pel by’s  Than  this,  indeed,  a  more  interesting  one  has  not 
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I  bring*  us  before  a  public  tribunal;  for,  as  we  intend 
j  always  to  speak  advisedly,  we  seek  {deferentially 
^wUhdl)  the  onus  of  defending  our  opinions. 


been  for  many  a  day  drawn  together  in  this  good  city  f  the  first  act,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  her  more  felicitous 
of  Gotham.  Such  faces,  such  smiles,  and  such  con-  |i  in  its  execution.  The  correctness  of  her  intonation, 
versazziones !  these  fully  compensated  for  the  dollar  j  the  clearness  and  pwwer  of  her  shake,  with  the  ease 
paid  at  the  door.  From  the  benches  >ve  cast  our  eyes  [  and  delicacy  of  her  cadences,  have  imparted  to  this 
to  the  orchestra,  and  as  we  were  early,  from  time  to  j  beautiful  air  much  interest,  and  render  it,  in  our 
time  towards  the  instrumentals,  for  the  well  known  humble  thinking,  one  of  her  best  efforts. 
pi*elude  of  tuning.  The  audience  filled  up  fast ;  still  ji  Touching  the  present  concert,  after  inspecting  the 
Uie  harmony  of  sweet  preliminary  sounds  was  dc-  j  remarks  which  we  had  made  in  Senor  Dorigo’s  con- 
layed,  Senor  Dorigo  ever  and  anon  directing  anx- 1|  cert,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  any  of  them,  as  they 
ious  looks  towurds  the  doors,  as  if  in  expectation  of  imay  relate  to  that  gentleman.  We  shall  only  add 
some  accession  of  consequence,  as  we  conjectured,  to  what  may  be  further  necessary  to  designate  the  busi- 
the  orchestra,  that  arm  being  evidently  deficient  in  nu- 1  ness  of  the  evening.  There  were  some  deviations  in 
mericals,  however  remunerating  in  individual  effect-  '■  the  course  of  the  performance  from  the  pro  forma 
iveness.  |i  contents  of  the  bill — Mr.  Segura’s  solo  omitted,  and 

Several  distinct  notices  from  feet,  canes,  and  um¬ 
brellas,  were  unattended  to,  nor  could  the  instru¬ 
ments,  apparently,  be  roused  from  their  lethargy.  At 
length  the  instrumental  preparations  were  complete, 
and  the  audience  hung  aliiK 
opening  piece.  As  Senor  Dor 
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Parisienne. 

I'll  deck  my  form. 

Marseillois  Bymn^  French  words. 

BY  FIRTH  (f-  HALL. 

“  Oh  say  can  this  he  love,''  the  poetry  adapted  to 
the  Aria  in  Masaniello,  by  S.  Woodworth,  Esq. 
Awakc^  awake^  mine  own  love^  a  serenade. 

RONDOS. 

Constantinople^  Musique  Turque. 

The  Calasthenic  Rondo^  by  Win.  lucho. 

BY  GEIB  <f-  WALKER. 

“  The  Camel  Driver's  Return*'  sung  by  Mad. 
Vestris. 

“  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth^"  sung  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
“  Never  hame  came  he."  a  Scotch  baiiad. 


extremely  well  led.  Whenever  Madame  Feron  at¬ 
tains  to  certainty  in  the  execution  of  her  cadences  and 
difficult  chromatic  passages,  as  was  the  case  upon 
this  occasion,  that  lady  will  occupy  a  high  rank  in 
our  estimation,  and  in  our  notices.  If  to  this  she 
could  add  expression  of  a  softer  nature,  and  amend 
(what  we  cannot  express  by  any  other  phrase,  with¬ 
out  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood)  a  chilling 
quality  of  voice,  and  which  at  present  pervades  her 
vocal  efforts,  she  'would  be  entitled  to  our  warmest 
eulogies.  Mr.  Fehrman  is  an  improving  singer. 


j  Air.  Gear  and  Mr.  Fehrman's  Musical  Entertain- 
foment. — These  gentlemen  intend  to  give  a  Concert  on 
i;  Thursday  next.  The  following  is  their  Card,  and 
wc  offer  them  our  cordial  wishes  for  success : 

||  “Messrs.  Gear  and  Fehrman  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  intend 
|j  giving  a  Musical  Entertainment  at  the  City  Hotel,  on 
1  Thursday  evening  next,  the  4th  November,  which 
I  will  consist  of  the  most  admired  and  populeur  Solos, 
i  Duets,  Trios,  &c.  &c.;  in  the  performance  of  which, 
j  they  will  be  assisted  by  Madame  Brichta,  and  Mr. 
I  Cuddy  on  the  flute.  Mr.  Etienne,  who  has  kindly 
I  volunteered  his  services,  will  preside  at  the  piano- 
1!  forte,” 


1  We  have  had  a  volume  of  cotemporaneous  poetry 
jcalled  Lexington  and  other  Poems,  not  unknown  to 
fame,  lying  by  us  for  some  weeks,  on  which  it  was 
perhaps  expected  we  should  have  given  our  opinion 
earlier 


A  difficulty  besides  that  which  is  hinted  at 
.ill  the  use  of  the  word  cotemporaneous  exists  in  the 
!  circumstance  of  the  work  having  gone  the  whole 
irounds'of  the  press  before  it  came  into  our  bands — 
and  upon  the  merits  of  modern  poetry  and  poetry  es- 
;p)ecially  on  a  national  theme,  we  feel  that  in  express¬ 
ing  a  decided  opinion,  we  have  to  enter  upon  a  cir- 
jeumnavigating  Cape  Horn  expedition. 

I  C.  F.  H.  is  informed,  that  his  last  communication 
!has  been  received,  and  will  be  speedily  ansvi’ered 
jthrough  the  same  medium. 

’  The  air  presented  for  the  Euterpeiad  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

O’  Correspondents  will  please  address  all  literary 
and  musical  communications  to  the  Editor. 


aim  at  so  high  an  elevation,  as  to  preclude  mistake 
or  error ;  and  other  remarkers  seem  to  imply,  that  if 
they  have  not  done  this,  they  ought.  These  very  libe¬ 
ral  and  good-natured  critics  would,  however,  highly 
oblige  us,  if,  in  impugning  our  opinion,  they  would 


AN  ADMIRED  SCOTCH  AIR, 

ARSANOED  WITH  EMBELLISRHEKTS  FOR  THE  FLUTE,  AND  AN  (aD  LID.)  ACCOMPANIMENT  FOR  THE  PIANO  FORTE 

BY  C.  NICHOLSON, 

AND  PERFORMED  BY  MR.  CUDDY, 

AT  THE  MUSICAL  FUND  CONCERT,  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  28,  1830. 
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THE  AIRS. 

We  present  our  readers  in  this  number  with  the  two 

paralleled  melodies,  called 


me  same  me  evening  oerore,  wnen  mey  were 
all  fire  and  intelligence,  or  mildness  and  lan¬ 
guishing  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  they  have 
the  expression  of  piscatorial,  translated  into 
English  like  fishes ;  and  the  dress,  ye  gods  1 
all  the  ornamental  is  gone,  like  a  city  de¬ 
spoiled  by  a  siege — sacked  and  left  in  ruins. 
I  doubt  if  any  man  in  his  senses  wished  ever  to 
meet  his  wife,  or  his  mistress,  at  an  early  break- 
on  fast.  Rising  early,  if  you  do  not  break  your 
shins  over  buckets,  stumble  over  brushes,  get 
I  choaked  with  the  dust  of  carpets  shaking  under 
I  your  nose,  or  catch  your  death  by  damp,  in 
walking  about  in  your  Turkish  slippers,  in 
j  order  to  shun  the  danger,  by  which  you  are  not 
completely  discomfited,  you  perhaps  venture 
out.  Here  the  scavenger’s  cart,  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  stercoraceous  odours,  meets  your  avoiding- 
steps.  The  shop  boys  try  the  stem  of  the 
broom  against  your  pedestals,  whirling  a 
jjcloud  of  dust  into  your  unfortunate  visage; 

'  and  some  charcoal  besmeared  face,  with  an 
i  iron  handle  to  it,  and  as  broad  as  Nor\'ars 
,  shield,  meets  you,  in  chase  of  light  wood  for 
!  fire-kindling ;  and  in  the  shock  of  arms,  you 
j  are  thrown  off  your  centre,  and  lie  sprawling 
;  in  the  midst  of  the  kennel.  Here  you  are 
'  grinned  at,  and  a  general  howl  set  up  at  your 
i  expense,  by  all  tlie  early  breakfast  workies, 
i  who  rejoice  to  see  a  gentleman  off  his  pins, 
j  Oh!  oh!  oh!  And  cui  honol  What  is  the 
I  amount  of  all  this  early  rising?  This  is  the 
'  summary  :  coat  and  sundries  bedaubed — os  hit- 
j  meris  dislocated— carried  home — to  appear 
!  again  in  the  streets,  that  day,  six  months. 

I  And  supposing  that  the  above  is  an  extreme 
!  case,  and  that  it  does  not  always  happen  in  the 
‘  same  degree  of  misericordism,  still  you  go 
about  all  day,  yawning  and  languid,  extending 
your  arms,  stretching  every  body  else’s  mouth 
I'l  besides  your  own,  and,  in  despite  of  yourself, 
itake  a  siesta  of  two  hours,  to  relieve  gruinb- 
■  ling  and  exhausted  nature. 


beautiful,  and  perhaps  un 
Robin  Gray  and  Roslyn  Castle,  with  the  tasteful 
embellishments  executed  by  Mr.  Cuddy — the  former 
arranged  by  him,  the  latter  by  his  master,  Nichol¬ 
son,  the  first  Flautist  in  the  world  for  tone  and  taste, 
and  equalled  only  by  Drouet  in  execution. 

These  two  melodies  must  prove  a  most  agreeable 
acquisition  to  the  piano-fortes  of  our  fair  amateurs : 
the  modulation  adopted  in  the  accompaniment,  wej 
strongly  call  to  our  readers’  attention,  as  rich,  and 
blending  finely  with  the  flute  passages.  I 


j; token  of  applause  is  allowed 


At  the  close  of! 
'the  first  sermon,  the  oratorio  commences,  and;- 
jeach  person  present,  who  are  all  men,  women;; 
being  excluded,  draws  from  his  pocket  his  textlj 
book,  and  an  end  of  a  w-ax  candle,  with  w’hich 
jhe  takes  care  to  come  provided,  and  which  he|i 
lights  at  the  sacred  lamp,  in  order  to  read  his 
!  book ;  for  the  chapel  is  very  badly  lighted 
these  occasions.  After  the  first  part  of  the; 

I  oratorio,  the  second  sermon  is  delivered.  The: 
wax  candles  are  then  extinguished,  and  the  au-i 
ditors  either  listen  to  the  preaching,  or,  what' 
is  more  usual,  quit  the  church  till  the  second 
part  of  the  oratorio  begins,  when  the  candle  | 
lends  are  . 


ORATORIOS  IN  ROME. 

! 

A  fragment  from  a  letter  on  the  present  state  of 

music  in  Rome.  , 

The  oratorios  given  here  annually,  in  the  ^ 
Chrisa  Nuova,  from  the  first  of  December  till  i; 
Easter,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  are  in  manyj 
respects  very  remarkable.  Their  institution! 
gave  birth  to  that  species  of  music,  which  has  ! 
obtained  the  name  of  oratorio.  They  w’^ere  j 
established  by  St.  Phillip  of  Neri,  the  founder || 
of  the  Congregazione  delVoratorie  di  Roma,  \ 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with;! 
the  view  of  attracting  the  people  to  the  church,  i| 
and  thus  collecting  crowded  audiences  for  the|; 


The  oratorio  com-| 
mences  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  (a  mezzora  ' 
di  notte,)  and  frequently  later.  j 

I  observed  some  defects  in  the  execution  of! 
Ithe  instrumental  part  of  the  music,  w  hich  w’asr 
'increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  best  per 

I iy _ _ _ r _ • _ xl _ 1 _ ! _ 1 _ T _ 


two  sermons  preached  on  prescribed  days  by; 
priests  of  this  order,  at  night-fall.  The  first 
sermon  is  preached  before  the  commencement 
of  the  oratorio,  and  the  second  between  the 
two  acts  of  the  musical  performance.  | 

You  are  aware,  that  part  of  the  church 
w^here  these  compositions  are  performed,  is! 
called  the  oratorio,  wdiich  may  be  translated 
the  praying,  or  perhaps  rather,  the  speaking 
chamber,  and  that  the  name  of  the  place  has! 
been  transferred  to  the  music.  The  litany  is 
first  chanted,  with  the  organ  accompaniment,' 
and  next  comes  the  first  sermon,  which,  by  a 
singular  custom,  is  preached  by  a  young  boy,' 
belonging  to  the  school,  connected  with  the 
Congregazione  dell’oratorio.  On  the  day  of 
the  immacolata  Concezione  di  Maria  Virgine, 
I  heard  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  dressed 
fantastically,  like  the  pet  child  of  a  Parisian 
petite  Maitresse,  preach  wfith  a  degree  of  unc-  ! 
tion,  w^hich  would  not  have  disgraced  a  divine ; 
of  more  reverend  appearance.  The  priest  of 
the  order,  who  happens  to  be  the  boy’s  tutor, 
sits  out  of  sight,  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  to 
prompt  his  pupil  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
boys,  however,  seldom  stand  in  need  of  such 
assistance.  They  deliver  their  discourses  with 
astonishing  accuracy  and  fluendy,  and  are  never 


satisfactory’ 


We  understand  that  one  of  the  most  c  minent  na¬ 
tive  artists,  resident  in  this  town,  has  resolved  spee¬ 
dily  to  bring  his  whole  collection  of  paintings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  early,  before  the  public.  This  will 
doubtless  afford  much  gratification. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR. 

Chance  has  directed  our  first  devoirs  to  the  Souvenir. 
Although  we  lay  claim  to  no  other  species  of  vrai- 
semblance,  wc,  like  the  learned  Doctor  Johnson,  can¬ 
not,  nor  ever  could,  read  a  Ixxik  consecutively  throvgh. 
We  believe,  however,  wc  have  read,  as  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  say,  the  best  part  of  the  book,  by 
which  they  mean  to  say  the  greater  part.  We  find 
every  where,  and  that  is  our  greatest  objection  to  it, 
that  “  it  reads  like  a  bookj^  Every  article,  .sentence* 
and  word  in  it,  appears  to  have  been  weighed  with 
such  scrupulosity,  that  scarcely  a  fault  peers  its  head. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  smooth  gravel  walk,  where 
the  care  of  the  gardener,  and  the  use  of  the  roller, 
have  prevented  a  pebble  from  disturbing  the  exact 
equality  of  the  surface;  and  we  find  occasionally 
that  artificial  taste  manifested,  which  the  spectator 
remarks  of  the  country  scats  of  certain  wealthy  Lon¬ 
don  citizens,  who  came,  by  dint  of  good  fortune,  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  a  plumb,  or  anglice^  one 


be  a  paramount  aim  in  such  productions,  to  elevate 
the  literature  of  the  country,  if  it  be  promotive  of 
this  aim,  for  every  contributor  of  an  anecdote,  or  tale, 
or  poetic  essay,  to  prefix  thereto  his  or  her  name,  in 
large  letters,  or  in  letter  of  any  readable  chareicter 
and  dimensions 7  What  .is  the  motive?  To  re¬ 
ceive  the  incense  of  the  particular  circle  in  which 
each  party  moves,  and  lastly,  of  an  obsequious 
country  printer,  who,  for  want  of  copy,  may  gladly 
engraft  the  articles  wholesale  upon  his  lack-novelty 
columns?  Were  these  ready,  second-hand  pub¬ 
lishers  to  affix  to  such  reinsertions,  just  critiques 
jOn  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  each  piece,  the 
writers  might  indeed  stand  a  chance  of  becoming 
■benefited  by  such  a  procedure;  but  is  it  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  ask  the  question,  and  to  put  it  candidly, 
j  whether  any  one  of  the  writers  so  putting  their 
;  names  at  full  length,  ever  expect  to  have  any  faults 
!  discovered,  and  if  discovered^  manfully  pointed  out 
!lto  them?  Is  it  not  a  trap  for  praise,  and  a  loaded 
blunderbuss  held  at  the  head  of  the  daring  marauder 
upon  literary  enclosures,  to  prevent  him,  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  incontinent  engine  of  bullets  and 
slugs,  in  terrorem^  to  frighten  him  from  the  premi¬ 
ses?  Let  us  sec  how  literature  and  the  arts  in  other 


he  was  found  composing  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
(Rasselas,)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother’s  fu¬ 
neral;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disgust  at  the 
want  of  patronage,  penned  his  “London,”  a  satire 
upon  civilized  society.  But  the  comforts  of  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  fireside,  and  the  elegant  society  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  intellectuals,  solaced  him  in  his  old  age, 
and  the  literary  veteran  went  down  to  his  grave,  re¬ 
gretted,  honoured,  and  sung. 

The  same  state  of  things  has  accompanied  dra¬ 
matic  excellence.  Garrick,  by  dint  of  an  excellent 
education  furnished  by  Johnson,  and  a  tact  for  mi¬ 
micry  innate,  and  which  gave  him  singular  advan¬ 
tages,  found  his  level  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
eminent  professor ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kem¬ 
ble  drank  the  full  cup,  even  to  the  dregs,  of  initia¬ 
tory  preparation  and  suffering.  Both  these  stage 
luminaries  were  for  years  attached  to  “strolling 
companies,”  (which  means  nothing  more  than  play¬ 
ing  to  country  audiences.)  Munden  and  Fawcett 
were  educated  in  the  same  school.  So  was  Emery 
and  Kean  acquired  his  practice  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  eminence.  But  this  is  a 
digression ;  return  we  to  the  annual.  We  first  com¬ 
plain  in  the  annual,  not  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 


hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  cut  their  yews  and .  ^  i  •  i  x  a  ■  •  .  .  .  .  » 

box  trees  into  sentry  bouses,  soldiers,  dogs,  rabbits,  to  '‘•hich  it  would  f  sentences,  not  of  any  startling  phrase,  or  unpleasing 

&r.,  so  exact  and  mathematical  was  their  taste.  On  compare  the  present  state  of  them  in  this  1 1;  groupe,  or  sot  of  objects,  (except  indeed  the  dead  of 

sitting  down  to  devour  this  goodly  collection  of  lite- '  *’  *  of  litorary  steam  power  being  ^  wreck,)  but  of  a  want  of  invention,  the  highest 

rary  sweetmeats,  we  first  inspected  the  engravings,  ‘'•®  ^  ao‘hor  has  laboured  for  years .  faculty  which  can  be  possessed  by  a  novel  or  romance 

which,  like  children,  we  always  do,  long  before  wc i  silence,  advancing  by  slow  and |  writer;  and  without  making  good  some  small  pre¬ 
glance  at  the  letter  press;  and  we  often  think  ^ow  money  ■; tensions  to  which,  in  this  novel-abounding  day,  no 

mortified  the  author  and  fair  authoresses  (if  there  be  ].  exceUence  attained  Severe ,  ,eriter  should  scarcely  place  his  name  to  any  produc- 

such  a  word)  would  lie,  did  they  know  how  many  i,  ^  so'^-oondemnation  have  been  con-  tion.  For  of  an  artist,  who  subscribes  this  audible 

good  society  companies  look  very  long  at,  ay,  and  i;  by  such  candidates  lor  fame.  Vo-.probatum  est,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  have  to 

talk  very  much  of,  the  pictures,  as  the  young  folks-  have  been  utterly  consumed,  the  most  valua-j  demand  where  is  if!  The  unde  denvatur  of  the 
call  them,  who  never  feast  their  minds  at  all  with  the '  ^  ®  “I:  ‘ of  some  imper-  j|  gtory  of  the  mendicant— a  story  by  the  by  written 

taste,  and  learning,  and  imagination,  and  all  that,  of!:  “ay,  the  pmduct  of  years  has,  in  a  moment  ■  „ith  great  beauty,  but  not  with  equal  power— is  to 

which  so  ample  a  repast  is  spread  within.  This  is '  strict  scrutiny,  been  detaced  and  lost  to  the  world,  be  found  in  a  novel  of  Madame  Genlis,  and  in  almost 
certainly  any  thing  but  oithodox.  But  as  we  had  to  ‘  s  owiu^r  se  an  pernicious,  -  every  history,  memoir,  and  record,  of  the  first 

talk  a  little  in  print  of  this  part  of  biblical  literature, “1“^  mi.dcadmg  praise,  the  cars  of  the  producers.  I,  French  revolution.  Seeing  the  common  root  of  the 

it  was  incumbent  upon  us  not  to  cut  the  leaves,  for  t.  *  ?  misgui  e  P**®®®  to  en  accessory ,  gfory  to  have  been  abundant,  and  the  merit  of  origi- 

the  golden  taste  of  the  bookbinder  has  saved  us  ali''®']’®  self-destructive  exultation  over  im^mary.  nality  to  be  cut  off,  the  writer  should  have  endea- 

world  of  trouble  in  that  particular;  but  we  found  it  mi^alled  triumphs  of  art  and  genius.  No  cor-jivoured  to  make  amends  by  working  it  up  to  the 

apartof  our  duty  as  aforesaid,  as  critics,  to  look  into  ^^^^ffemtej  highest  pitch  of  interest.  The  thought  is  very 

the  contents.  In  doing  this,  wcwerc  not  a  little  sur-|  ‘I*®  became  a  party  toj  fine  of  contrasting  mental  beauty  in  the  deformed 

prised  and  taken  ab.ick,  in  finding,  among  such  an ; '^® ‘*®®®P“"" !  ^  e^smtsed  so  severe  a  sen- ;  son,  against  physical  disproportions;  but  the  scene 

array  of  baptised  pieces,  not  a  solitary  foundling,  or  ,  *®^®®. '^P^  ®“*^1®®“  y®®c3  he::v„bcn  the  nobleman  encounters  the  rabble,  in  which 

lefi-handcil  scion.  The  baptismal  and  parental  names :  H’®  *‘“1^*1  collecting  them  together  on  i  conflict  his  wife  is  slain,  U  dismissed  too  abruptly, 

arc  fairly  registered,  in  goodly  fat-faced  capitals ;  ,  Cbristmas  day,  and  without  any  witnesses  but  his  and  the  closing  paragraph,  every  reader  wUl  concur 

much  as  to  say  to  any  hungry  wolf-like  critic,  ‘^®“  ®''^® ,  with  us  in  saying,  is  disappointing. 

“break  in  among’  our  flock  if  you  dare;  if  you  do,  i;  What  was  the  effect?  We  had,  at  last,  such  a;|  We  complain  of  most  of  the  poetical  pieces,  that 
here  we  are,  in  an  unbroken  line,  with  presented  "work  as  The  Seasons.  Horace  and  ViV-gil  attained;  they  are  too  verbose,  artificial,  laboured,  and  passion- 
horns,  and  stout  necks,  and  brazen  throats,  to  toss  and  i  to  their  great  accuracy,  and  chastely  beautiful  ^  less.  The  Winds  is  a  pretty  thing.  Willis,  the  blue- 
gore  you;  and  cur  word  for  it,  you  shall  run  the | style,  each  separately  by  reviewing  and  constantly  cyed-maid-praising,  the  dreamy-thought-inspiring, 
gauntlet,  and  beat  and  worried  out  of  the  pasture  you  destroying  his  works,  a  very  small  part  of  which  ;  the  love-sonnet  inditing  Willis,  to  whom  a  pocket 
shall  be.  You  moy  talk  aliout  engravings,  and  the  l  ever  saw  the  light.  One  of  the  great  sculptors  had'  looking  glass  would  be  the  most  acceptable  offering 
reputation  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  country  as  con- 'been  for  many  years  about  a  group  of  figures  in  |  on  this  side  of  a  span  of  Arab  coursers,  and  the  finest 
nected  with  the  arts,  as  long  as  you  like,  but  recollect]  marble,  which  appeared  perfect,  and  delighted  all  landau  from  Long  Acre,  has  really  infused  a  touch  of 
if  you  stir  an  inch  further,  ‘nemo  me  impune  laces-  spectators ;  but  the  artist,  discovering  an  imperfee-  life  into  his  “Stanzas,”  beginning,  “Nay,  smile  not 
sit,’  and  ‘noli  me  tangere,’  arc  displayed  upon  our  tion  in  the  executional  excellence,  as  tested  by  his  on  me,”  and  we  do  him  honour.  Amidst  the  medi- 
banners.  *  In  hoc  signis  vinci.’  ”  After  thi.s,  what  was  ^  own  rigid  judgment,  instantly  took  his  chisel,  and  for  tations  among  the  tombs,  after  getting  over  a  day  in 
to  be  said  or  done  ?  Wc  certainly  had  no  inclination  to  ■  ever  deprived  the  world  of  a  production  of  great  New  York,  we  came  to  the  dead  of  the  wreck.  How 
be  flayed  or  roasted  alive,  or  tossed  up  into  the  moon !  beauty.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  buried  himself  in  the  re- 1  could  the  gallant  colonel  have  the  patience  to  sit  down 
as  Paddy  O’Rourke  was;  and  wc  vcTrc  upon  the  point  j;  fectory  of  a  convent,  under  ground,  and  in  a  very  coo//y,  except  in  a  regular  snowstorm,  and  concoct 
of  dropping  our  ears,  using  our  legs,  and  sheering -Unhealthy  situation,  and  there,  in  abstraction  from  that  horribly  blood-congealing  thing,  in  esse^  “the 
off,  but  there  was  something  like  a  reproachful,  ban- j  the  world,  and  after  the  labour  of  years,  produced  Dead  of  the  Wreck?”  ^\e  surely  supposed,  as  we 
tering,  small  voice,  which  whispered  us  from  within,;  liis  great  work,  alas!  now  no  more  in  existence,  but  went  on,  page  after  page  with  the  writer,  cutting  a 
that  perhaps  a  compromise  miglit  be  made,  that  if  the  I  through  the  light  of  engravings,  The  Least  Su/jper. 'daily  notch  in  the  reckoning,  that  some  touches  of 


horny  animals  would  submit  to  be  tipped,  we  would 
promise  not  to  use  our  teeth,  or  as  little  as  coxdd  be 
helped ;  and  sending  in  this  flag  of  truce,  cn  arant, 
we  have  ventured  upon  rallying  our  spirits,  and 
bringing  ourselves  up  once  more  within  horn  range 
of  this  terrific  line  of  offensive  and  defensive  tna- 
teriel. 

The  preliminary  serious  question  wc  shall  think  it 
indispensable  to  ask,  is,  w’hcther  it  be  policy,  if  there 


Doctor  Johnson  attained  to  literary  eminence  through  j  animation,  some  connecting  links  of  humanity,  of 
poverty,  and  all  its  depressing  and  mortifying  con- '  life,  of  dialogue,  some  redeeming  pathetic  strokes, 
'Comitants,  “the  proud  man’s  contumely,”  and  the  in-'i  would  have  enliv'cned  the  scene ;  but  no;  with  some 
;ward  aching  at  one  time  and  another,  the  stinging]  little  exceptions,  it  is  literally  a  nautical  diary  of  how 
jsense  of  shame ;  through  slander  and  bitter  animo-1  the  sails  were  clewed  up,  how  the  wind  blew  from  the 
sity  he  fought  his  way  itp,  and  at  last  reaped  what  j  northeast,  how  the  vessel  shipped  a  sea,  and  at  last, 
he  had  sown.  At  one  time  he  w’as  without  shoes  to  by  regular  gradation,  as  in  the  shipwreck  chronicle, 
his  feet,  always  without  pocket  money  at  a  univer.ji  all  are  gone  but  the  last,  and  then  the  last  himself  goes, 
sity,  and  even  during  his  father’s  life!  At  another  J  We  do  not  wish  to  offend  the  colonel,  but  for  our 
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live^  we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  thinking-  of i  parts  very  promptly  and  effectually.  Marga-!' 
that  well-known  sentimental  scrap  of  early  literature,  j  rjtta  had  contrived  to  make  the  excuse  of  head-  ll 
tt.c  babes  in  the  wood.  This  day  tbdy  were  fed  upon  Lady  Abbess,  to  absolve  j 

berriea,  and  then  drank  water,  and  then  they  lay,  .  i  i  •  .i  I 

them  down  upon  the  cold  earth,  and  the  little  cock  I  A»na  from  attendance  in  the  cloister  at  the 
robin  came  and  strewed  leaves  over  them,  and  theyjJ^^®!'  evening  prayers  ;  and  she  had  obtained  f'he 
put  their  little  hands  one  within  the  other,  and  sighed  [key  of  the  convent  gate  next  the  mountain,  by|| 
ihcir  little  lives  away !  |j  which  she  had  let  our  party  out,  and  taking  care 

Since  writing  the  above  little  sally,  which  wc  are  [to  lock  it  again,  had  secured  that  pass  and  pre- 
surc  will  not  have  the  tendency  of  producing  any  ill  j|  vented  any  pursuit,  in  all  probability,  before  the 

The  sentinels  were  relieved  every 
|!  four  hours ;  and  the  elopement  had  been  so 
as  to  seize  the  very  moment  for  es- 


fccling,  or  be  the  cause  of  directing  any  charge  of  ma-  !l  morning. 
lice  prepense  against  us,  seeing  that  we  know  not  per 
sonally  any  one  of  the  writers  of  the  work — We  have  jj  .  , 

dipped  further  into  the  Souvenir,  and  read  through  all !  ^  ’ 

the  stories ;  we  think  the  general  character  of  beau-  f  "hich  found  Manuel  on  guard.  Marga- 

tiful,  a  phrase  emploj^ed  already,  is  justly  applicable.  I ritta  and  her  swain  very  naturally,  and  espe- 
Therc  is,  in  our  poor  opinion,  the  greatest  power  and  [cially  as  they  could  do  nothing  better,  followed 
bustle  in  “Giles  Hcathcrby,  the  Free  Trader.” 


ially  as  they  could  do  nothing 

The  the  example  of  their  superiors  ;  and  while  Syl- 

ultimatc  pro<3f  of  the  merit  of  writing  of  this  j  pouring  into  the  ear  of  his  Anna  Ma- 

ecription,  is  indubitably  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  *  •  s.  -i  j  i,  j  j  i 

, ’  ,  ,  y  ,  ,  r,.  ,  ,  „ri  '  ria  some  of  the  most  silvery  and  honeyed  sounds ! 

which  the  reader’s  mind  becomes  alTectcd.  When i  i  •  i  i  i  h 

the  passions  arc  efficiently  roused  and  wrought  up  to  "ver  admitted  by  maiden  within  her  tympanum,  | 
so  high  a  degree  of  excitement,  as  for  the  objects  and tiot  go  so  far  as  to  say  she  receit^edi 
scene  around  him  to  be  forgotten,  and  even  hunger  any  kisses,)  the  old  soldier  and  the  duenna  had! 
and  rest  remain  ungratified,  until  the  lust  sentence  is  thought,  each  separately,  on  the  subject;  and| 
devoured,  the  writer  may  be  pronounced  of  thatLjjgjj^  comparing  notes,  conjointly  agreed  to  I 
class,  who  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  And  such  itj,  the  aforesaid  moidorcs,  ’ 

daily  appeals  are  now  made  by  graphic  delineation,!  ,  -.i  .1  •  .  .1 

that  he  who  falls  short  of  this  mark,  maybe  fairly  expectancy,  so  that  the 


pronounced  in  a  state  of  probation.  And  as  before  would  stand  in  figures  somei^hat  as  fol- 


incmioned,  the  story  of  tlie  Free  Trader,  when  the 
smuggler  is  boarded  and  defended  alternately,  ap- 


lows : 


10-fl0=20+40=:60. 


proaches  the  nearest,  in  our  estimation,  to  this  grand 'Sixty  moidores  would  set  them  up  in  a  very; 
climax  of  tale  writing.  Perhaps  we  shall  express  our  pretty  establishment,  either  in  any  of  the  neigh- !' 

meaning  more  intelligibly  by  referring  to  instances. ,  touring  islands,  or  in  Lisbon  ;  and  this  junction  ' 

Here  then  similar  emotions  occupied  our  mind,  ml  ^  ^  ,  .  ,  .  , 

^  ^  ,  •  1,1  1  j  su  of  interests  having  been  premised,  another, 


reading  most  of  the  naval  tales  in  Blackwood;  the 


last,  the  “Quenching  of  the  Torch,”  is  precisely  of  | needs  scarcely  be  mentioned,  followed,  jj 
this  description.  But  even  Ixjyoiid  these,  our  niind|rts  an  inevitable  sequitur  ,*  and  the  soldado  wasj^ 
l>ocamc  intensely  wrought  up  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s;! determined  to  consider  Margaritta’s  skin  as, 
“Woman  of  the  Tree,”  and  “the  Two  Drovers.”  f  fair  as  any  roseate  colour  ever  seen,  or  as  even  i 
We  acknowledge  frankly,  tliat  much  depends  u^njjjje  cheek  of  Hebe  herself;  and  as  to  the  loss! 

tlie  state  of  mind  of  the  reader.  The  all-absorbing  j  r  4.  4.1  u  44  -4.  ^-41.^ 

a  a  r  1  •  ai-  T  lof  a  tooth,  or  any  such  matter,  it  was  neither 

cares  of  life  allow  but  few  the  leisure  or  the  disen- 1 ,  ,  , 

here  nor  there,  1 

Love  lends  wonderful  energy  to  the  frame, ' 

even  under  the  influence  of  an  empty  stomach,  | 


gagedness  to  suffer  the  full  batlery  of  the  writer  to 
be  brought  to  play  upon  the  passions.  Not  that  we 
are  by  any  means  prepared  to  say  that  all  w-ritings. 


which  do  not  toe  the  mark,  should  be  peremptorily  for  the  first  few  liours  ;  and  in  youthful  ones, 
discarded  :  the  gentler  influences  of  mediocre  wri-  four-and-twenty  may,  under  such  a  privation,  be 

ungs  are  preferred  by  some,  to  the  terrible,  the  as-  rted  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  tof 

toundmg,  and  the  hair-crecting  power,  described  n  ,,,, 

record  that  the  old  soldier,  before  12  o  clock,  jl 

M.,  began  to  yawn  most  dreadfully,  and  byj 
duced.  We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  jj  two,  to  look  after  the  remains  of  the  edibles 
here  dismiss  the  subject.  The  T’okeii  in  our  next. 


above.  But  it  remains  to  say  that  few  regret  over 
excitement,  while  all  complain  if  it  Ijc  not  pro 
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THE  FATAL  SHOT. 

(Concluded.) 

“  That  th’  Almighty  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter.” 

Sh.\.kspeare. 


which  composed  their  night,  or  morning  meal, 
rather.  The  same  sensations  did  not  visit  the  j 
juvenile  couple  before  about  sundown,  whenj; 
[they  agreed  to  take  a  peep  out  of  doors ;  andj' 
here  a  most  glorious  scene  presented  itself  toj! 
them,  of  the  pleasure  of  which  they  were  pro-jj 
foundly  ignorant  until  this  moment.  The  most, 
gorgeous  hues  were  surrounding  the  retiring 
luminary,  which  were  quickly  changed  to 
But  it  will  be  naturally  expected  that  some  [others,  and  so  on,  until  the  original  and  pris- 
further  account  should  be  given  of  the  night’s  matic  colours  passed  separately  before  tlieirj 
adventures.  However  this  might  spin  out  the  [eyes.  And  the  whole  of  these  colou.-s  were[ 
pages  of  our  tale,  it  would  add  very  little  to  [  afterwards,  when  the  sun  was  sunk  below  thej 
the  reader’s  gratification.  The  faithful  Marga-  horizon,  refracted  or  thrown  upwards  towards  ji 
ritta  had  had  placed  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  |  the  middle  of  the  celestial  arch,  and  they  noted 
ten  double  moidores  of  real  gold,  and  the  disin-  j  that  after  one  side  of  the  mountain  opposite 
terested  sentinel  had  received  the  self  same  |  became  shade,  the  other  remained  illuminated, 
sum,  under  the  influence  of  which,  and  a  pro- jj  The  whole  ocean  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze 
mise  of  twenty  more  from  each  of  their  princi-!  some  minutes  after  the  sunset.  They  remained 
pals  when  they  were  safe,  they  had  acted  their* under  the  influence  of  this  eight,  “fit  for  the 


gods,”  carefully  concealing  themselves  from 
the  town  side,  until  the  air  became  intensely 
chilly ;  and  this,  with  the  loss  of  the  cheering 
ray  of  that  orb,  which  had  jusi  made  his  conge, 
began,  for  the  first  time  tliat  day,  to  induce  the 
lovers  to  reflect — which  in  many  situations, 
even  after  we  have  had  our  desires,  is  not  the 
most  pleasurable  employment.  Tliey  had  to 
spend  many  hours  before  they  could  hope  to 
hear  the  footsteps  of  their  promised  visitant; 
but  should  any  thing  happen  to  Iiim  ? — should 
his  connection  with  the  affair  get  wind  in  any 
shape  1 — should  he  be  imprisoned  ? — oh  horror  ! 
the  thought  chilled  their  blood,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially,  as  the  succulent  support,  which  should 
have  been  derived  from  the  cheer  of  three 
meals,  was  not  at  that  moment  running  in  their 
veins  to  repel  and  barricade  out  these  vapour¬ 
ish  invaders.  Manuel,  whose  stomach  was  as 
tough  as  the  leather  jerkin  which  he  wore, 
passed  off  the  time  witli  his  cigar,  and  hum¬ 
ming  some  of  those  odds  and  ends  of  songs, 
which  are  the  common  stock  of  a  camp ;  and 
about  this  time  a  lucky  thought  struck  him, 
which  seemed  to  meet  tlie  approbation  of  all, 
viz.  that  he  would  rebuild  the  fire. 

As  to  Margaritta,  it  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
notice,  although  not  spoken  of,  that  Inr  liand 
was  seen  frequently  drawing  something  from 
under  her  capota,  and  passing  the  said  commo¬ 
dity,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  to  her  face  ; 
it  was  presumed,  of  course,  that  she  might  be 
putting  a  few  carraway  seeds  within  her  lips  to 
sweeten  her  breath,  or  perhaps  conveying  a 
few  drops  of  distilled  water  to  her  temples ; 
however,  at  any  rate,  she  appeared  to  keep  up 
her  spirits  wonderfully  well  for  the  occasion. 
After  some  little  conversation  apart,  between 
Sylveira  and  the  veteran,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  latter  should  forthwith  plant  himself  in 
the  cavity,  when  they  had  breakfasted,  and 
there  hail  before  he  suffered  any  one  to  ap¬ 
proach.  This  done,  the  faithful  sentinel,  not 
feeling  himself  under  the  terror  of  his  former 
discipline,  after  an  hour’s  vigilance,  fell  asleep. 
The  lieutenant,  towards  morning,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  bringing  with  him  a  stout  Galeago, 
bending  under  provender,  and  after  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  back,  he  partially  awoke  Manuel, 
who,  starting  up  on  his  feet,  bawled  out  the  re¬ 
gular  question,  “  quern  est  1  ”  “  Amigo, 

cried  the  young  officer,  bringing  him  perfectly 
to  his  senses  with  a  pretty  severe  blow  from 
his  rattan.  The  news  Ribeiro  brought  was 
bad.  All  the  town  was  up  in  arms,  and  his 
father  went  about  like  a  madman,  with  his  na¬ 
ked  broadsword  under  his  capota,  swearing 
vengeance  on  any  upon  whom  the  proof  of 
abduction  could  be  fixed.  In  this  state  of 
things,  after  finishing  the  provisions,  even  to  the 
last  crust,  a  long  consultation  was  held,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was,  that  the  only  step  to  be 
taken  was,  as  there  was  no  vessel  up  for  Ter- 
ceira,  to  hire  a  schooner  or  island  boat,  which 
might  for  the  present  he  run  for  the  opposite 
side  of  Pico,  where  the  simplicity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  and  the  profound  quiet  of  that  part 
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of  the  island,  mi^ht  screen  the  party  from  ob¬ 
servation.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  Ribeiro  sug’g’ested  the  necessity  of  going 
down  the  mountain,  which  would  take  but  little 
time  comparatively,  and  of  getting  on  board, 
and  being  off  before  broad  day.  A  great  sea 
fight  bad  taken  place,  it  appeared,  before  Ter- 
ceira,  and  the  governor  of  Fayal  had  had  strict 
orders  in  consccpience  to  examine  all  vessels, 
and  to  fire  into  any  that  were  suspicious,  even 
small  craft  and  island  boats.  His  advice,  as 
nothing  could  be  rationally  objected  to  it,  was 
instantly  taken  and  acted  upon,  and  the  whole 
party  got  safely  down  the  mountain,  not  with¬ 
out  frequent  baitings,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Marcraritta.  Outside  of  the  town  the  four 

o 

runaways  assumed  the  dresses  of  the  Pico  peo¬ 
ple,  which  had  been  provided  beforehand  by 
the  provident  Lieutenant ;  and  proceeding 
forthwith  in  a  body  to  the  boat,  they  embarked. 
There  was  just  time  for  the  affectionate  Ri¬ 
beiro  to  commend  his  sister  and  brother-in-law 
(which  was  to  be)  to  providence,  whispering  to 
let  him  know  after  the  priest  had  performed 
his  part,  and  sending  up  many  prayers  for  their 
safetv,  he  wrung  their  hands,  and  bade  them 
adieu.  Vet  there  was  a  melancholy  upon  the 
countenances,  and  a  weight  upon  the  spirits  of 
all,  for  which  none  of  them  could  account,  and 
Anna  would  not  part  with  her  brother  before 
exchanging  rings.  The  Lieutenant  made  his 

o  o  o 

way  to  his  father’s  house,  got  in  the  back  way, 
slept  until  late,  and  about  ten  was  called  to  take 
his  usual  command  of  the  signal  gun  at  the 
fort.  The  governor  was  on  the  watch  tower 
with  his  glass,  surveying  the  different  vessels 
in  the  roadstead,  some  of  which  proved  very 
obstinate,  in  refusing  their  colours  or  rounding 
to.  A  small  vessel  was  observed  to  tack  fre¬ 
quently,  as  if  desirous  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fort  and  the  governor’s  boarding  boat ; 
and  this  suspicious  manoeuvering  attracted  his 
attention,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  his  cho- 
ler.  Turning  round  to  the  Lieutenant,  he  at 
first,  however,  coolly  said, ‘'give  her  a  shot, 
sir.”  “  Fire  a  shot  ahead,”  reiterated  the 
Lieutenant  to  the  gunner.  The  vessel  still 
kept  on  her  way.  “  Give  her  another,”  added 
the  governor.  “A  shot  astern,  gunner,”  said 
the  Lieutenant,  who  was  in  reality  short¬ 
sighted,  and  exclaimed  to  the  gunner,  “  I  hope 
the  last  did  not  hit.”  “  No  sir,”  replied  the 
gunner.  Still  no  sail  was  cleared  up,  nor  even 
the  helm  shifted,  nor  any  symptom  of  lyifig 
to.  “This  is  very  singular,”  said  the  go¬ 
vernor,  tetchily ;  “  some  rascally  constitu¬ 
tionalist,  no  doubt and  turning  quickly  to  the 
Lieutenant,  “one  minute  more,  sir, and  she  is 
out  of  our  range.  Fire  at  her,”  said  he,  with 
heat.  Poor  Ribeiro  gave  the  fatal  command 
on  the  instant,  “fire  into  her,  gunner.”  Too 
i?ure  sped  that  ball ! 

The  shot,  a  8*2  pounder,  entered  on  the  quar¬ 
ter,  and  went  out  at  the  starboard  bow,  in  its 
course  tearing  the  vessel  to  splinters,  and  anni¬ 
hilating  every  thing  within  its  line.  She  fell 
asunder,  and  disappeared  in  the  yawning  ocean 


underneath,  while  a  simultaneous  horrid  and 
unearthly  shriek  rose  from  the  spot,  and  was 
heard  at  the  fort.  Ribeiro  snatched  the  glass, 
and  observed  instantaneously  something  float¬ 
ing,  which  gave  evidence  of  her  identity ;  and 
turning  ashily  pale,  he  shrieked,  “  I  have  killed 
I  my  sister  !”  As  if  his  intellect  had  slumbered, 

^  and  had  become  suddenly  resuscitated,  the 
thought  that  the  vessel  might  have  been  pos- 
i  sibly  detained  until  that  moment,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  between  the  two  islands, 

,  flashed  across  his  brain  for  the  first  time. 


professor,  who  would  become  eminently  successful, 
has,  in  making  his  selections,  to  study  something  be¬ 
yond  executionVl  excellence.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  even  some  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  of  what 
abstractedly  delights  or  repels  a  mixed  audience,  may 
not  be  beneath  his  notice.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
light  and  shade  principle,  even  in  execution,  is  worthy 
of  note,  over  and  above  that  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  composition.  Mr.  Schott’s  clarionet  may 
be  adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind,  when 
from  the  full,  strong  tones  of  the  clarionet  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  diminuendo,  and  melted  them  down 
into  the  small,  liquid  sounds  of  the  musical  box. 
Again,  what  a  strong  aifinity  there  universally  ex- 


across 

“  Monster  as  I  am,  it  \vas  your  fault !”  roared  !  ists,  to  the  simple  melodies.  The  strong  sympathies 
he  to  the  governor  ;  “  and  you  shall  answer  it.”ij‘^f  ^ke  audience  \v4th  the  character  of  the  air,  aided 

Advancing  instantaneously  upon  him,  he  closed  execution  of  Mr.  Cuddy  on  the  flute,  in 

,  ^  .  •  1  •  i^ke  simple  Scotch  air  of  “O  Nanny,’*  produced  a 

in,  and  taking  him  up  in  lus  arms,  with  an  ex-,L  ^  V  •  c 

\  /  Mccling  almost  enthusiastic.  After  listening  for  a 

ertion  almost  incredible,  although  a  large  man,  i  long  while,  partly  under  restraint  from  a  want  of  fa- 
he  threw  the  commandant  from  him,  as  if  he  had  iniliarity  with  the  Italian  language,  and  with  the 
been  an  infant.  A  heavy  fall  was  immediately  |j compositions  themselves,  the  assembly  were,  in  the 
heard  under  the  walls.  The  unfortunate  man’s  j|  second  part  of  the  concert,  and  even  under  the  disad- 
body  had  found  a  lodgement  on  one  of  the  rocks 
underneath  the  fort. 


vantage  of  his  following  Mrs.  Austin  in  this  song, 
.powerfully  moved  by  the  “Soldier’s  I’ear,”  sung  by 
1  ^  Gear.  In  truth  the  English,  in  the  face  of  the 

a  rapid  glance  at  the  consequences  of  Italian  music,  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 

the  future  if  he  awaited  it,  the  lost  Lieutenant  melodics,  and  best  English  ballads.- 

snatched  a  pistol  from  the  arinory,  and  point-,  ,,1..  pehrman  gains  upon  us  by  ids  powerful  bass 


insr  it  to  his  head,  exclaimed,  “  Brother !  sister ! 
I  meet  you — I  am  coming!”  and  with  an  hys¬ 
teric  laugh  pronouncing  with  exultation,  ‘‘all 
is  now  right the  explosion  was  instantly 
heard,  which  signified  that  another  fatal  shot  had 


voice,  whose  deep  tones  put  him  into  competition  with 
those  farther  advanced  in  the  art  of  vocalism.  VVe 
are  fully  anxious  to  mark  excellencies  whenever  we 
find  them ;  and  the  bleiiding  of  the  three  voices  of 

taken  effect,  and  the  spirit  of  Ribeiro  had  fled  its,  ^-'^hrman,  in 

‘  ,  1  .  .  .  ^  .1  •  .1  _ 11  1  the  1 


mortal  tenement,  to  seek  in  another  world  his  j 
beloved  sister,  and  the  unfortunate  Sylveira. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 


•  THE  THEATRES. 

We  attended  Miss  Clara  Fisher’s  benefit,  but  we 
hold  it  due  to  delicacy  not  to  criticise  the  acting  at  a 
!  benefit.  This  evenincr’s  business  is  only  noticed  to 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Spanish  Husband. 


ri’he  ingredients  are  imposing.  A  painting  room,  a 
^ painter  disguised,  (Mr.  Barry,)  discovering  himself i  nions  from  his  hearers;  and  Mr.  Schott  we  must 


ezzetto,  prove  the  utility  of  careful  rehearsals. 
If  Madame  Briclita  and  Mr.  Gear  could  have  been 
more  certain  of  their  execution,  in  the  upper  notes  of 
their  cadences  and  passages,  the  pleasure  would  have 
been  much  greater ;  and  as  it  becomes  necessary  to 
mention  faults  which  are  amendable,  (and  for  this 
purpose  alone  theyare  ever  mentioned  by  us,)  Mr.  Gear 
should  render  his  shake  more  efiective,  or  disuse  it  as 
an  embellishment.  Madame  Brichta  was  more 
happy  in  her  aria  than  in  her  previous  vocal  efforts. 
Mr.  Cuddy,  in  every  appearance,  gains  golden  opi- 


]a9  the  early  and  accepted  lover  of  the  heroine  (Miss 
Clara  Fisher).  The  Spanish  husband  (Mr.  Wood- 
I  hull)  is  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for  some  time,  du- 
=  ring  which  the  painter  discloses  himself  to  the  lady, 
;and  after  a  little  stage  manoeuvring  and  manage- 
jment  by  the  lady’s  lady,  (Mrs.  Wheatley,)  Hippolita 


again  mention,  as  commanding  powerful  eflecis  by 
his  happy  contrasts. 

Mr.  Fehrman,  at  the  close,  made  a  successful  ap¬ 
peal  to  German  ears,  by  the  song  from  Der  Frei- 
schutz,  with  the  original  German  words. 

There  is  a  general  defect  observable  in  such  enter- 


is  got  off.  The  castle  takes  fire.  The  Spanish  hus-|jtainments,  viz.,  that  of  not  bringing  up  the  instru- 
"band  appears  with  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  to  enable  l  Uients  to  concert  pitch, 
him  to  go  back  to  rescue  others  of  the  family  still  cx-,j 
j  posed,  she  is  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  Air.  Wood- 
hull,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  who  puts  her  on  board  a 
vessel  waiting ;  and  after  some  little  lapse  of  time, 
the  husband  finds  the  lady  and  her  early  suitor  to¬ 
gether.  I'hc  former  fires  a  pistol  at  the  intruder, 
who  falls.  The  lady  faints,  and  fulls  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  liege  lord.  I’hc  plot  is  evidently  bor¬ 
rowed,  in  its  leading  feature,  from  Bertram.  Pla- 
cide  and  Mrs.  Wheatley,  whose  attachment  forms  the 
underplot,  are  united,  and  commit  matrimony.  The 
piece  is  not  destined  to  immortality. 


.MESSRS.  GEAR  AND  F  EH  R  MAN’S 

CONCERT,  AT  THE  CITY  HOTEL. 

Wc  are  very  happy  in  being  able  to  congratulate 
; those  young  ami  promising  artists  on  a  very  fashion- 


ROYAL  PRECEPT. 

When  Fannelli  was  at  Venice,  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  most  marked  attention  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI. ;  but  of  all  the  fa¬ 
vours  he  received  from  that  monarch,  he  used 
to  say  that  he  valued  none  more  than  an  admo¬ 
nition  which  he  received  from  him  on  his  style 
of  singing.  His  imperial  majesty  condescended 
to  tell  him  one  day,  with  great  mildness  and 
afiability,  that  his  singing  was  indeed  super¬ 
natural,  that  he  neither  moved  nor  stood  still 
like  any  other  mortal ;  but  “  those  gigantic  stu¬ 
dies,”  continued  his  majesty,  “  those  never- 
ending  notes  and  passages  only  surprise,  and 
it  is  now  time  for  you  to  please  :  you  are  too 
lavish  of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  vou ;  if  vou  wish  to  reach  the  heart. 


able,  and  as  to  numbers  ere n,  a  respectable  assom 
blage,  who  attended  their  entertainment  on  the  above  you  must  take  a  more  plain  and  simple  road.” 


These  few  words  brought  about  an  entire  change 


occasion. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  widely  different  effects  in  Faimelli’s  manner  of  singing :  from  this  time 
of  different  kinds  of  composition  upon  a  general  an  he  mixed  thd  pathetic  with  the  spirited,  the  sim- 
idience,  and  as  well  the  differing  efleets  of  different  ,i pie  with  the  sublime,  and,  by  these  means,  de» 
pieces,  emanating  from  the  same  composers,  that  a 


lighted  as  well  as  astonished  every  hearer. 
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TABLET  OP  ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  POET. 

She  was  a  most  seraphic  being ;  one 
Of  that  rare  class,  more  meet  for  purer  realms 
Than  this  cold  world,  where  treach’ry  and 
deceit 

Are  mask’d  beneath  exterior  smiles,  and  joy 
Has  passed  with  happy  childhood.  Come  away. 
And  we  will  wander  to  some  quiet  place. 
Sacred  to  solitude ;  some  moss-grown  dell. 
Where  spring  reclines,  all  crowned  with  fairest 
flowers 

Upon  its  velvet  bosom.  Now,  methinks 
I’ve  marked  a  spot,  beneath  yon  shadowy  pines. 
Whose  spreading  branches  you  may  scarce 
discern 

Disturbed  by  the  light  breeze  ;  and  there  a 
brook 

Of  glassy  smoothness,  murmuring,  flows  along. 
Taking  an  em’rald  colour  from  the  shrubs, 
That  interline  its  sides,  and  ofltimes  hide 
It  from  the  eye — there  too ’s  a  sloping  bank, 
You  would  believe  the  sylvan  deities 
Had  surely  chosen  for  their  hallowed  haunt, 
’Tis  so  exceeding  beautiful :  soft  light 
Comes  stealing  on  it,  and  sublimely  grand. 

The  scene  lies  spread  in  lone  magnificence. 

Oft  have  I  sought 

That  rural  spot,  when  summer’s  noon-day  heat 
Seemed  so  oppressive  to  be  borne,  and  lain 
Upon  its  greensward  breast,  and  read  strange 
tales 

Of  lofty  chivalry — when  warrior  knights 
Met  in  the  deadly  combat ;  lance,  and  shield. 
And  falchion  gleaming  in  the  battle’s  glare. 
And  tossing  plumes,  and  the  shrill  trumpet’s 
blast. 

In  pealing  notes,  went  by  :  fancy  brought  up 
A  host  of  crested  chiefs,  with  angry  brows. 
Which  frowned  defiance,  and  with  coursers 
fleet. 

Sped  on  to  combat.  Anon  I  heard  the  words 
Of  “  victory,”  “  victory,”  sounding  on  the 
breeze. 

And  saw  the  royal  banner  proudly  float 
Above  the  noble  slain,  and  heard  soft  strains 
From  minstrel  harps,  and  saw  the  banquet 
spread. 

And  wine  cup  mantling  red,  and  the  fair  bride. 
In  modest  beauty,  sitting  by  her  knight. 

In  ample  pillar’d  dome. 

Thickly  there  came 


Ideal  visions,  till  my  brain  grew  wild 
In  its  own  wanderings.  I  then  thought  I  held  |  To  every  step,  as  though  all  eyes  might  read. 


With  welcome  visitings.  The  shady  grove 
Seems  haunted  with  dim  forms,  and  the  green 
earth 

Takes  a  more  vivid  colouring. 

Nature’s  wide  book 
Of  pure  philosophy  before  us  lies. 

Written  in  living  characters.  We  trace 
A  world  of  beauty,  and  each  graven  line 
Bids  us  admire  still  more,  and  marvel  how 
So  many  careless  gaze  on  the  broad  heaven 
Of  liquid  azure,  and  the  fertile  plains. 

Without  one  feeling  suited  to  the  scene. 

Well,  we  have  reach’d  it.  ’Tis  a  place  where 
she 

Herself  might  love  to  linger  in,  and  call 
Her  rich,  wild  fancies  of  enthusiasm  up, 

In  one  delightful  vision. 

Oh  !  how  then  can  my  muse. 
All  feeble  and  untaught,  essay  to  paint 
That  lovely  minstrel  1  See  those  parted  lips. 
Like  living  coral ;  that  dark,  earnest  eye. 

So  full  of  eloquence,  which  flings  a  charm. 
Like  Hebe’s  loveliness,  o’er  that  high  brow. 
That  looks  the  throne  of  bright  intelligence 
And  deep-soul’d  purity ;  divinely  fraught 
With  intellectual  wealth ;  dark  raven  curls 
Adown  her  ivory  shoulders  fall,  and  show  a 
form 

That  might  have  craz’d  a  sculptor  to  express 
Its  perfect  symmetry. 

Yet  what  were  these,  compar’d  to  her  pure 
heart  1 

Deep  fount  of  fancy  bright,  of  chasten’d,  strong. 
And  fervid  feelings,  and  immaculate. 

Yet  soft,  sweet-toned  affections,  that  were  cast 
Upon  a  desert  waste. 

I  Too  soon  she  saw. 

With  woman’s  quick  perception,  that  her  love 
Flowed  all  unanswered  ;  and  the  inmost  core 
Of  her  true  bosom,  thrill’d  with  sorrowing  pain 
I  At  the  sad  thought ;  for  she  had  given  her  heart 
To  one,  who  felt  no  kindred  sympathy. 

Nor  even  pitied  the  young  breast,  that  burned 
With  passionate  intenseness,  all  too  strong 
For  peace. 

Woman  may  bear 

With  much  from  man;  but  cold  neglect,  and 
scorn. 

Fall  with  a  withering  power,  freezing  life’s  cup, 
I  And  turning  her  young  hours  to  lengthened 
years. 

I  A  sad  and  settled  melancholy  stole 
*  Over  her  joyous  mien  ;  she  seemed  to  shrink 
From  human  ken ;  but  yet,  tremblingly  alive 


Familiar  converse  with  the  Grecian  sage 
Of  olden  time,  in  his  free,  laurel  bowers, 
Where  fountains,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
threw 

A  classic  spell  around.  From  thence  I  soared 
To  far  Elysium,  and  met  those  bards. 

Of  yore,  so  fam’d,  and  so  rever’d. 

There  is  a  bliss 

Almost  delirium,  in  those  bright  dreams. 

That  come  to  us  in  hours  of  high  romance, 


In  her  cheek’s  crimson  hue,  and  downcast  gaze. 
Her  fond  devotion  to  that  idol  one. 
jSick  of  the  world,  she  sought  her  native  wilds. 
And  lonely  rambled  through  the  wood’s  arched 
paths. 

And  climbed  the  mountain’s  dizzy  top,  to  view 
iThe  cataract’s  foaming  spray  dash  down  the 
glen. 

Where  tangled  briars  and  bushes  closely  twined 
Over  its  sparry  caves. 


Hid  far  beneath, 

The  glitt’ring  serpent  fearlessly  might  play, 
And  reign  sole  master ;  for,  unclaimed  by  man 
It  had  forever  been.  She  felt  a  calm 
Almost  despaired  of,  stealing  o’er  her  soul : 
Ten  thousand  echoing  cadences  from  hills. 
From  leafy  covert,  and  from  blushing  flowers. 
And  shining  insects,  and  sweet  singing  birds, 
And  murmuring  voices  from  the  sea’s  green 
waves — 

The  heavenly  vault,  thick  gemm’d  with  burning 
stars. 

And  the  pale  moonlight,  sleeping  softly  on— 
The  scattered,  fleecy  clouds,  that  gently  stole 
In  silent  beauty  by — the  golden  glow 
Of  sunset,  and  the  twilight’s  tranquil  hour. 
Spread  their  enchantment  round  her,  and  she 
woke. 

As  if  from  a  long  dream,  untired  to  gaze. 

And  search  through  nature’s  hidden  myste¬ 
ries. 

Nor  sought  she  vainly ;  gems  of  intellect, 

And  lofty  gifts  of  genius,  brightly  leapt 
From  her  young  lyre,  whose  music  conjur’d  up 
The  heart’s  deep  feelings.  Fair  creations  rose 
In  most  bewildering  loveliness,  and  threw 
Around  her  witching  verse  a  tenderness, 

A  chastened  turn  of  thought,  a  style  refined, 
And  something  which  may  not  be  told,  on  which 
One  might  for  aye  descant,  and  ne’er  explain 
What  so  entranced  the  reader,  that  he  might 
forget 

Mortal  had  penn’d  it,  and  be  led  to  think 
Some  heavenly  muse  was  by  Apollo  sent. 

To  steal  away  his  senses,  in  one  draught 
From  some  delicious  well  of  poesy. 

Why  longer  swell  the  tale  ? 

It  is  enough ; 

She  bore  a  lofty  soul,  too  proud  to  bend. 

And  seek  for  pity  from  the  idle  crowd. 

The  voice  of  fame  collected  round  to  gaze 
On  her  high,  thoughtful  brow,  whose  fevered 
throbs. 

The  laurell’d  chaplet  even  might  not  hide 
From  prying  eyes,  the  unearthly  lustre  of  her 
own. 

The  hectic  flush,  that  dwelt  upon  her  cheek. 
Sure  emblem  of  the  mind’s  disease,  the  end 
Of  bland  hygeia’s  reign.  To  her,  who  felt 
Hope’s  ray  was  darkened,  peace  and  joy  were 
i  fled. 

And  life,  at  best  a  crushed  and  blighted  flower. 
Flung  out  to  wither  on  the  trampled  waste — 

,  Ah  !  what  to  her 

Was  then  the  idle  breath  o’  th’  world’s 
I  applause  1 

’Twasthen  unvalued — death’s  stern  mandate  • 

;  seemed 

To  her  much  dearer ;  and  the  dreamless  sleep 
A  higher  recompense,  than  all  the  praise 
That  had  been  lavished  on  her  tir’d,  pall’d  ear. 

And  thus  she  fell 

:The  martyr  of  her  own  consuming  thoughts  ! 

Idealina. 
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LECTURES  ON  MUSIC. 


LECTURE  III. 

Delivered  before  the  young  ladies  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute^  Brooklyn^  L.  /. 

By  William  Iucho,  Professor. 

(Concluded.) 

As  not  all  of  you  have  studied  mythology, 
you  will  consider  it  perhaps  my  duty  to  explain 
myself  a  little  more  fully  about  those  divinities 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ascribed  the  invention  of  music,  and  to 
whose  service  it  was  afterwards  consecrated. 

Mercury,  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  of  Maja,  the  god 
of  merchants,  thieves,  eloquence,  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  other  gods.  He  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  as  a  young  man  with  no  beard,  and  a 
curly  head  of  hair ;  having  on  his  head  a  hat,  with 
a  small  rim,  and  two  wings  ;  a  short  mantle  on 
his  shoulders ;  a  purse  in  his  right,  and  a  staff 
in  his  left  hand,  on  which  two  snakes  ascend, 
having  their  heads  against  each  other.  Mer¬ 
cury,  I  told  you,  transmitted  the  lyre  to  Or¬ 
pheus,  a  Thracian,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cal¬ 
liope  ;  he  was  a  poet  and  musician  ;  to  his  play 
listened  wild  animals,  rocks  and  hills.  He  or- ; 
ganized  the  Bacchus  feasts,  but  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Bacchantines,  because  he,  through  | 
the  music  of  his  lyre,  caused  their  husbands  to ' 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  He  taught  his  ■ 
music  to  Themyris  and  Linus ;  and  the  first 
was  so  proud  of  his  art,  that  he  challenged  the ; 
muses,  for  which  the  sacred  nine,  full  of 
righteous  wrath,  scratched  out  his  eyes,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  talents.  Linus  suffered  a 
severer  fate ;  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Urania,  the  inventor  of  rhyme  and  melody. 
He  tanght  Hercules,  to  whom,  for  his  stupidity, 
he  gave  a  little  corporeal  punishment ;  but  his 
powerful  pupil,  displeased  with  this,  took  his 
master’s  lyre,  and  knocked  it  so  forcibly  against 
his  head,  that  he  died.  1 

Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ath- 
mone  ;  he  has  a  martial  exterior,  a  strong  beard,  i 
and  nervous  arms,  and  wears  for  his  mantle  the 
skin  of  a  lion ;  he  carries  a  quiver  with  arrows 
hanging  on  his  shoulder ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  club,  and  in  his  left  a  bow.  Hercules, 

1  told  you,  taught  the  lyre  to  Amphion ;  he  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  w'as  edu¬ 
cated  by  shepherds.  The  records  of  him  say, 
that  he  brought  his  playing  to  such  perfection, 
that  even  the  stones  were  enchanted  with  it. 
The  sistrumf  I  told  you,  w^as  entirely  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  invention,  and  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  in  sacrifice.  Isis  was,  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  called  the  mother  of  nature,  or  of  all 
created  things ;  Osiris  was  her  husband,  the 
creator  of  time.  These  are  all  the  mytholo¬ 
gical  names  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  ac¬ 
count  of  Egyptian  music ;  it  w’ould  be  well  for 
all  of  you  to  remember  these,  as  they  very  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  in  the  fanciful  compositions  of  a 
later  date. 

Here  we  leave  then  the  Eg^^ptians,  and  enter 
into  the  musical  history  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews.  The  best  and  most  authentic  accounts 
we  have  of  this  people  are  recorded  in  the  sa-i 
cred  writings  ;  and  though  our  subject  seems  to 
he  involved  in  imj>enetrable  obscurity,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  you  that  this  science  has 
always  been  connected  with  the  religious  cere- 1 
monies,  public  festivals,  and  social  amusements 
of  mankind. 

In  my  lecture  on  the  antiquity  of  music,  I 
told  you  that  Moses  mentioned  Jubal,  the  se¬ 


venth  descendant  of  Adam,  to  be  the  father  ofj 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;  organ 
means  here  only  a  kind  of  pipe.*  The  inventor 
lived  some  time  before  the  deluge,  but  no  men- 


the  sacred  text  is  wholly  silent 
every  species  of  music.  Yet 


in  regard  to 
a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  seems  to  represent  itself  to  us,  that 
music  and  prophecy  should  be  so  closely  united 


tion  is  made  in  the  scriptures  of  the  practice  ofi  with  poetry.  Samuel,  after  secretly  anoint- 
music,  till  more  than  600  years  after  the  flood,  i  ing  Saul  king,  and  instnicting  him  in  the  mea- 
Laban,  we  find,  said  to  Jacob,  “  Wherefore  j  sure  he  is  to  pursue  in  establishing  himself  on 
didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away!  the  throne,  proceeds  thus  ;  “And  it  shall  come 
from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  j|  to  pass,  when  thou  art  come  to  the  city.  Bethel, 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  ij  that  thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets, 
with  tabret  and  harp  1”  Laban  was  a  Syrian,  j|  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a 
and  brother  to  Rebekah,  Isaac’s  wife ;  so  that  i!  psaltery,  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before 
the  tabret  and  harp  should  be  ranked  as  Egyp- 1,  them,  and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  the  spirit 
tian  instruments.  The  tabret  is  a  kind  of 'of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
drum,  and  what  a  harp  is  you  all  know.  No  shalt  prophesy  with  them.”  If  I  mistake  not, 
instrument  has  received  greater  and  more  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  the  union  of 
valuable  improvements  from  the  industry  and  music  with  prophecy. 

ingenuity  of  modern  artists,  than  this  instru-  King  David,  the  royal  harper,  we  find,  had 
ment.  In  its  present  state,  while  it  forms  one  always  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  as  St.  Am- 
of  the  most  elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  it  pro-  brose  says,  was  chosen  by  God  himself,  in  pre- 
duces  some  of  the  most  attractive  effects  to  ference  to  all  other  prophets,  to  compose 
the  ear  of  any  instrument  in  practice;  and  is,  psalms. 

particularly  in  Europe,  much  cultivated  by  the  ji  I  alluded  here  again,  to  an  instrument  yet 
ladies.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  music,  new  to  us,  the  psaltery;  it  was  a  stringed  in- 
in  the  scriptures,  is  the  chant  of  Moses  to  the  strument,  much  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
Supreme  Being.  “  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  and  by  them  called  nebel.  We  know  but  little 
children  of  Isiael  this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and^  of  the  ancient  form  this  instrument  had,  but 
spake,  saying :  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  resembled  that  of 
hath  triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  our  harp.  The  psaltery  now  in  use  is  a  flat  in¬ 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.”  Ex.  xv.  strument,  in  the  form  oi  a  triangle ;  it  is  strung 
Moses,  we  find,  was  assisted  on  this  occasion  with  thirteen  wire  cords,  tuned  in  unisons  or 
by  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  who  took  a  octaves,  and  mounted  on  two  bridges ;  itisper- 
timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  formed  with  a  pleetrum  or  quill, 
out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  dances.  !  In  pursuing  the  narrative  of  musical  events. 

Here  we  see  an  early  instance  of  vocal  mu-  furnished  by  the  sacred  historians,  we  find  that 
sic  being  accompanied  by  instruments  and  by  David,  on  account  of  his  great  skill  in  this 
dancing.  This  was  an  Egyptian  custom ;  for  science,  w’as  called  in  to  administer  relief  by 
the  hymns  to  Bacchus  were  always  accompanied  the  power  of  his  harp,  to  Saul,  afflicted  with  an 
by  instruments  and  dances.  Miriam  came,  or  evil  spirit.  I  would  dwell  longer  on  this  part 
had  just  escaped  from  Egypt,  where  she  had  of  our  subject,  but  it  belongs  properly  to  the 
been  educated.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  and  effects  of  music  on  man.  I  must  again  place 
I  certainly  believe  it,  that  this  dance,  now  spoken  it  among  the  former  mentioned  miracles  of 
of,  or  those  which  the  Hebrew^s  afterwards  had  music,  which  part  I  shall  more  particularly 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  were  nothing  but  treat  of  in  some  future  lecture.  You  all  know, 
a  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  custom.  This  perhaps,  the  language  of  scripture  used  on  this 
supposition,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  subject:  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil 
when  the  j>eople  compelled  Aaron,  in  the  ab-  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took 
sence  of  Moses,  to  make  them  a  golden  calf,  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand;  so  Saul 
before  which  Moses  found  them  singing  and  was  refreshed,  and  w^as  well,  and  the  evil  spirit 
dancing.  departed  from  him.”  David  went  after  this 

'  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  against  Goliath,  and  we  see  him  met  by  the  wo- 
living  natural  bull,  whom  they  called  Apis ;  his  men  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
temple  was  at  Memphis,  and  he  w’as  one  of  dancing,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  in- 
their  principal  divinities.  ;  struments  of  music.  In  the  feth  psalm,  we  see 

Going  onward  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew’s,  that  the  damsels  play  with  timbrels  in  the  pro- 
w’e  find  that  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  is  or-  cession  before  the  ark;  and  numerous  in- 
dered  to  be  sounded;  this  is  so  soon  after  their  stances  are  recorded,  from  which  we  see  that 
flight,  that  it  may  w’ell  be  supposed  it  was  an  "it  was  the  females  permitted  to  assist  in  the 
Egyptian  instrument.  The  trumpet,  to  use  performance  of  sacred  rites.  In  the  first  book 
again  the  language  of  the  musical  dictionary,  of  Chronicles,  twenty-fifth  chapter,  we  read 
is  the  loudest  of  all  portable  w’ind  instruments,  that  God  gave  to  Heman  fourteen  sons  and 
and  consists  of  a  folded  tube,  generally  made  three  daughters  :  and  all  these  w’ere  under  the 
of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  silver.  The  scrip-  hand  of  their  father  for  song  in  the  house  of 
tures  inform  us  afterw’ards  that  Moses  made  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps, 
tw’o  of  silver,  to  be  used  by  the  priests ;  this  he  Another  new  instrument  here,  the  cymbal ;  it 
might  do  well,  as  he  w’as  learned  in  the  wds-  w’as  round,  and  made  of  brass,  like  our  kettle 
dom  of  the  Eg}’ptians.  Josephus  tells  us  that  !  drums,  but  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
Solomon  made  200  like  those  of  Moses  for  the  smaller. 

same  purpose.  The  people  made  use  of  rams’J  In  the  reign  of  king  David,  music  was  held 
horns  at  tlie  siege  of  Jericho,  but  this  seems  to  jin  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrew's, 
have  been  their  martial  music,  and  to  terrify  | The  genius  of  that  prince  for  this  science,  and 
the  enemy.  « his  attachment  to  the  practice  and  study  of  it. 

Next  mention  is  made  of  the  song  of  Debo-'jas  w’ell  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  whom 
rah,  w’hich,  as  it  seems,  w'as  not  accompanied '  he  appointed  to  the  performance  of  religious 
by  any  instniments.  Shortly  after,  w’e  meet  ceremonies,  could  not  fail  to  extend  its  in- 
with  the  melancholy  account  of  the  unfortunate  fluence,  and  augment  its  perfection  ;  for  it  was 
daughter  of  Jephtliah,  w'ho,  hearing  of  her  fa-  during  this  period  that  music  w’as  first  admitted 
ther’s  victory,  w’ent  out  to  meet  him  w'ith  tim-  into  the  ministry  of  sacrifice,  and  the  worship 
brels  and  dances.  of  the  ark;  “And  David  and  all  the  house  of 

From  this  ])eriod,  till  Saul  w’as  chosen  king,  Israel  played  before  the  Lord,  on  all  manner  of 
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instruments  ;  even  on  harps  and  on  psalteries, 
and  on  timbrels  and  on  comets,  and  cymbals.’’ 
The  cornet  is  a  wind  instrument,  now  but  little 
known,  having,  more  than  a  century  since, 
given  place  to  the  hautboy.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  cornets ;  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the 
bass.  It  was  a  tube,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  from  the 
mouth-piece  toward  the  lower  end.  The  bass 
cornet  was  about  four  or  five  feet  long.  Though 
the  tone  of  this  instrument  was  naturally  pow¬ 
erful  and  vehement,  yet  in  skilful  hands,  it  was 
capable  of  becoming  both  soft  and  sweet.  ! 

We  read  farther,  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
that  David  appointed  2000  Levites  to  praise  the 
Lord  with  instruments ;  and  the  number  of 
those,  who  were  cunning  and  instructed  in 
song,  amounted  to  288. 

•  It  seems  that  music,  by  the  Hebrews,  was 
only  practised  by  those  of  the  house  of  Levi, 


'the  bible  in  any  other  manner,  and  say,  that  the  ||  sundry  other  desirable  consequences.  This  might  be 
manner  in  which  it  was  chanted  by  Moses  and '  numerically  elucidated  by  a  head,  In  which  the  or- 
the  priest,  was  faithfully  handed  down,  from  ilg*an  of  numbers  might  be  found,  viz.,  the  sum  total  of 
one  generation  to  another,  till  to  the  present 'i  200,000  nightly  glasses  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  toddy, 
time.  They  pretend  to  have  such  a  variety  ||  multiplied  by  eight,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 

extra  drams  consumed  by  stage  coachmen,  milk¬ 
men,  Irish  labourers,  and  all  that  whose  occu¬ 

pation  lies  in  the  open  air.  But  our  qualifications  not 
taking  this  direction,  we  must  be  content  with 
making  this  statement  in  outline.  But  the  greatest 
and  most  important  consequence  flowing  from  the 
weather,  besides,  of  which  we  have  the  knowledge,  is 
I  he  diminution  of  the  receipts  of  the  large  and  me¬ 
tropolitan  places  of  amusement,  and  throwing  the 
good  citizens,  for  proximity  and  convenience,  into 
sundry  minor  places,  where  they  laugh  till  they  lie 
down,  and  then  roll  over  from  the  same  cause.  Some 
of  these  places  are  denominated  zoological  gardens, 
where  a  native  rib-faced  baboon  rides  a  palfrey,  and 
rides  both  valourously  and  gracefully.  The  music, 
of  which  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity,  is. thrown 
into  the  bargain,  and  much  louder  besides  than  is 
found  at  the  City  Hotel,  or  at  the  Park.  Then  there 
is  a  CAMEL-LION,  wliat  feeds  upon  Aarc,  anglice  air, 
and  the  great  boa  constrictor,  swallowing  a  lion 
whole;  all  which  is  in  a  manner  brought  home  to 
people’s  doors,  and  ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  those  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
either  house. 


of  sounds,  that  every  word  throughout  the 
bible,  whether  majestic,  sublime,  awful,  appeal¬ 
ing,  affecting,  reproaching,  or  applauding,  has 
each  its  proper  expressive  sound,  and  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  characters. 

They  have  still  their  melodies,  which  they 
chant  in  the  chambers  of  the  dying ;  the  ex¬ 
piring  man,  as  long  as  the  ebbing  tide  of  life 
permits,  joins  with  those  around  him ;  and 
when  the  weakness  of  mortality  prevents  him, 
they  still  continue  singing,  until  the  soul  has 
departed ;  for,  they  believe  music  to  be  so  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  ethereal  essence,  that  it  as¬ 
sists  the  disembodied  spirit  to  soar  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Most  High,  and  join  the  angels 


as  it  was  by  the  Egyptians  only  confined  to  the  P  in  their  hallelujahs, 
priests.  The  select  bands  of  singing  women,  Sj  cc  xhe  tongues  of  dying  men 
and  the  4000  players  upon  instruments,  says  ;j  Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 
the  scripture,  were  all  chosen  from  the  families  jj;\jore  are  men’s  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before; 
of  the  Levites. 

The  reign  of  Solomon,  so  long,  so  pacific, 
and  glorious  to  the  Hebrews,  may  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  golden  age  of  that  people,  whose 
prosperity  during  that  period  not  only  enabled 
them  to  cultivate  arts  and  sciences  among 
themselves,  but  attracted  foreigners  to  visit  and 
assist  them.  Music  and  poetry,  which  were 
put  upon  so  respectable  a  footing  in  the  former 
reign,  had  their  full  share  of  attention  in  this ; 
for  Solomon  appointed,  according  to  the  order 
of  David  his  father,  the  courses  of  the  priests 
to  their  service,  and  the  Levites  to  their 
charges,  to  praise  and  minister  before  the  i  from  the  onlv  liuthentic  records  of  the  earlv  every  conversation,  is,  after  all,  less  new 


jjThe  setting  sun,  and  music  is  the  close. 

As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last.” 

Richard  II.  Act  2. 

When  he  spoke, 

’Twas  language  sweetened  into  song — such  holy 
sounds 

As  oft  the  spirit  of  the  good  man  hears, 

Prelusive  to  the  harmony  of  heaven, 

When  death  is  nigh.”— Moore’s  Epist.  Vol.  II.  p.  112 

Here  we  close,  then,  our  account  of  the 


ON  THE  ROMANTIC  IN  MUSIC. 
[Translated  from  the  French.] 

What  is  the  romantic  I  This  question, 
which,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  the  ob- 


j  music  of  the  Hebrews,  though  perhaps  not  such  lively  discussions,  which  has  ex- 

very  interesting.  It  was  extracted,  however,  cited  so  much  animosity,  and  mixed  itself  up 


ages 


priests,  as  the'  duty  of  every  day  required. 

Chron.  chap.  viii. 

Yet  from  this  period,  the  flourishing  reign  of 
Solomon,  in  which  the  Hebrews  were  on  the 
pinnacle  of  their  glory,  the  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  decline.  When  their  Lord  forsook 
them,  because  they  kept  not  his  statutes,  and 
made  themselves  other  gods,  the  Babylonians 
came  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  with  its  splen-  |  fancy  of  society, 
did  temple ;  which  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  calamities.  They  were  led  into 
captivity,  where,  we  may  suppose,  they  were 
denied  the  celebration  of  their  religious  rites  ; 
and  music,  the  darling  child  of  leisure  and  hap¬ 
piness,  the  contented  parent  of  innocent  plea¬ 
sure,  must  have  abandoned  their  wretched 
dwellings.  Their  prosperity  and  their  glory 
had  passed  away — their  blessings  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  now  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  By  the 
waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept. 

As  for  their  harps,  they  hanged  them  up  upon 
the  trees  that  are  therein.  How  could  they 
sing  the  songs  of  Zion  1  How  could  they  sing 
the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land  ]  Ps.  137. 

At  the  end  of  the  captivity,  an  effort  was 
made  by  Cyrus  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  the  ancient  w^orship  of  the  Hebrews ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  restored 
to  its  former  magnificence,  or  that  music  or  any 
other  science,  ever  again  flourished  among 
them.  Still,  those  few  Jews  that  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  various  parts  of  the  earth,  offer  every 
word  of  prayer  to  the  Deity,  whether  in  their 
private  or  public  devotion,  in  a  kind  of  chant, 
or  speaking  singing.  They  chant  the  whole  of 
the  bible  with  peculiar  pathos  and  effect,  and 
their  historians  pretend  that  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  delivered  to  them  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses ;  that  when  he  received  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  given  to  him,  not 
only  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  but  with 
song  also.  The  Jews  are  prohibited  to  repeat 


of  mankind.  Mv  next  lecture  will  con-  than  is  generally  believed.  Under  different 


sist  of  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  when  I  will  it  is  found  in  all  times  connected  with 

again  invite  you  to  accompany  me  into  the  re-  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  it  will  last  as  long 
gions  of  fiction  and  fancy,  into  the  society  of  they,  and  as  time  itself.  Have  not,  in  every 
those  pagan  divinities,  under  whose  fictitious timid  and  plodding  persons  been  found 
attributes  were  portrayed,  wdth  matchless  to  shrink  affrighted  from  whatever  had  the 
beauty,  genius,  and  energy,  the  passions,  the  name  of  invention;  and  to  repel  all  infraction 


follies,  and  the  virtues  of  man,  during  the  in- 


*  Josephus,  in  his  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  says, 
that  “  Jubal  exercised  himself  in  music,  and  invented 
the  psaltery  and  the  harp.”  From  this  Jubal,  not 
improbablv,  came  Johcl,  tne  trumpet  of  Jobel  or  Ju- 
bilee,  that  larp-e  and  loud  musical  instrument,  used  in n  .  ®  u  i 

prcclaiminor  the  liberty  at  the  year  of  Jubilee.  to  be  found  in  every  succeeding 


NOVEMBER. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  discover  any  ^falling 
in  the  Editor’s  exertions  in  this  number,  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  it  may  be  placed  to  the  timt  iiie« 

Jiho  For  ..iTht  ri„v«  in  .nrr«*i„n  I ‘hein.  They  have  assisted  at  the  triumph  ot 


of  the  rules  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  inviolable  1  In  the  habit  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  some  artists  inimitable,  to  whom  they  have 
accorded  their  admiration,  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  because  they  are  so,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  copying  them. 
Such  gentry  are  to  be  found  now’-a-days,  and 

gene¬ 
ration.  One  of  our  w’eaknesses  is  a  refusal  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  grow'  old ;  and 
such,  among  the  generality  of  men,  is  this  love 
of  youth,  that  they  arrive  at  an  advanced  age 
with  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  young  men, 
precisely  because  they  regret  the  time  that  flies 


count  of  the  weather.  For  eight  days  in  succession,  ^  twuinpit 

,  ^ ,  1  1  •  1  r  r'  *i  I  works,  which  have  brought  about  revolutions 

let  It  be  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Gotham,  the ji.  .i  ’  ,  ®  ^  . 

.  ,  ,  .  1*  i  i  -  r  j  •  1  :m  the  arts;  andtheycannotconceivethatany- 

sun  has  not  deigned  to  show  his  lace,  and  it  IS  sagely i  i  u  i  •  -ii 

1  1  j  XU  .  -.1  •  [..uicr  1  thing  else  should  be  admissible,  nor  remember 

concluded  that  e.ther  wc  approxnnatc  to  the  “foggy  themselves  once  sought  for  fresh  en- 

«land  ”  or  the  “loggy  island  approxitnatea  to  us.iij^  j„  frggh  productions.  Thus,  how 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  hat  nothing  else  scarcely  declaiming  against  the 

IS  talked  about  when  people  meet  each  other,  on  ani(,g^j  century  which  has  substituted 

exact  investigation  made^of  the ^cu^  Grctry,  Beethoven  to  Haydn  ;  and 

a  censuring  Lamartine,  Byron,  and  Hugo, 

because  their  genius  has  emancipated  them 
from  the  trammels  of  a  system.  Those  who 
thus  reject  all  idea  of  creation,  are  then  igno¬ 
rant  that  the  idols,  to  w  hom  they  offer  incense, 
did  not  imitate. 

Another  motive,  no  less  pow'erful,  contri¬ 
butes  to  strengthen,  among  certain  individuals, 
the  ridiculous  opinion,  that  we  should  not  go 


larly  directed  towards  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
liuman  stomach,  that  organ  has  not  been  found 
therefrom  deteriorated  in  its  capacity  to  receive  sun- 
jjdry  edibles,  which  the  molares  and  the  incisors^  with 
their  grinding  and  cutting  faculty,  in  their  wisdom 
prepare  for  it.  And  in  regard  to  the  liquids,  it  is  as¬ 
certained  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  them  has  been  fearfully  increased.  'Fhe  hor¬ 
ror  of  taking  cold,  or  the  fear  of  haring  taken  one. 


in  their  effects  temper  irfem,  always  furnishing  a  legi-|'beyond  a  circle  which  has  been  rendered  too 
timate  plea  for  a  glass  of  hot  punch  before  going  to!  confined  by  our  tastes  and  manners  :  this  ob- 


bed,  to  excite  or  to  restore  perspiration,  and  achieve  Stacie  originates  with  the  artists.  In  litera- 


new  series. 
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ture,  painting,  music,  we  must  expect  to  meet, 
among  those  who  live  by  productions  in  these 
arts,  a  strong  and  obstinate  opposition  to  pro¬ 
gresses  which,  if  their  utility  were  known, 
would  deprive  those  persons  of  ^  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  their  income,  and  force  them  to  enter  on 


MUSICAL  VAGARIES. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling,  sub-dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  was  very  fond  of  the  viol-da-gamba, 
on  which  he  played  very  skilfully.  Purcell, 
who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  I 
hated  the  viol-da-gamba,  and,  determining  to 
a  new  path,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  age  !  tease  his  friend,  got  some  person  to  write  the 
of  the  greater  number ;  and  ^\dlile  we  see  them  !  following  mock-eulogium  on  the  viol,  which  he 
defendirjg  their  art  with  a  show  of  disinterest- 1  set,  in  the  form  of  a  round,  for  three  voices : 
edness,  they  have  good  reasons  for  acting  so.  i| 

Forced  to  continue  in  a  career,  beyond  which  ! 
they  have  not  the  power  to  advance,  and  which  i 
has  no  longer  any  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  i 
period,  they  strive  to  stem  the  torrent,  adhere  ' 
to  what  they  themselves  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  make  unceasing  efforts  to  retain  This 
and  uphold  the  doctrines  which  they  profess. 

The  divers  revolutions,  which  take  place  in 
the  arts,  form  one  of  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  movement  and  advancement  of  fjfl-tin  rebus  on  Mr.  PurcelPs  name,  in  which  it  ij  character  he  has  scarcely  more  requisites  than  Barnes 

was  intimated  that  he  was  not  less  admired  has  to  play  Apollo.  Partial  applause  and  partial  dis 


“Of  all  the  instruments  that  are, 

None  with  the  viol  can  compare. 

Mark  how  the  strings  their  order  keep, 

W  ith  a  whet,  whet,  whet,  and  a  sweep,  sweep,  sweep, 

But  above  all  this,  still  abounds 

With  a  zingle,  zingle,  zing,  and  a  zit,  zat,  zounds” 

musical  jeu  d'esprit  nearly  put  Mr. 
ij  Gostling  out  of  tone  with  the  viol-da-gamba. 


feeling  is  the  desideratum.  Miss  Rock  has  the  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  but  Miss  Fisher  has  again  more  delicacy,  and 
more  of  the  simplicity  of  nature.  In  respect  to  sing¬ 
ing,  they  arc  of  nearly  equal  calibre,  neither  being 
professors.  Miss  Rock’s  figure  is  so  petite,  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  dignity ; 
but  aware  of  this  deficiency,  she  throws  in  incessant 
I  action,  and  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity.  Miss 
Fisher  is  more  self-sustained,  and  has  greater  ease. 
Space  will  not  admit  of  our  launching  the  golden  ap¬ 
ple.  It  is  but  strict  justice  due  to  Miss  Fisher  to  say, 
that  she  has  the  merit  of  perfect  originality,  while 
Miss  Rock  forms  herself  evidently  upon  the  model  of 
Miss  Kelly. 

Mr.  Thorne,  of  the  English  Opera  House,  London, 
(and  a  fixture  at  that  establishment  for  the  last  six 

as 


Purcell  himself  was  the  subject  of  a  musical years,)  made  his  debut  on  Monday  the  8th  instant, 
vagary.  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  a  humourous  ;|  Count  Bellino,  in  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  to  actjvhich 


the  human  mind ;  each  epoch  has  wants  corres¬ 
ponding  to  its  position,  manners,  and  the  state 
of  civilization.  The  music  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  was  at  first  confined  to  a  small  number 
of  sounds ;  the  scale,  which  to  us  appears  so 
limited,  was  sufficient  for  them,  because  music 
was  with  them  but  the  accessory  of  poetry. 
It  was  not  till  long  after,  that  other  sounds  were 
added  to  the  primar}’^  ones,  and  against  each  of 
these  additions  to  the  musical  system,  contem¬ 
porary  croakers  were  inclined  to  exclaim  extra¬ 
vagantly  :  new  means  were  thought  superflu¬ 
ous,  because  they  had  been  till  then  dispensed 
with.  If  we  search  the  annals  of  music,  we 
shall  find  that  each  musical  innovation  was  the 
object  of  violent  attacks.  When  the  simple  | 
melodies  of  Alexander  Scarlatti  were  suc-  ^ 
cecded  by  the  more  varied  and  complicated 
chants  of  Leo  and  Pergolese,  a  yell  was 
raised  about  the  declining  state  of  music.  The 
idols  of  actual  taste  will  be  equally  sacrificed, 
for  art  cannot  retrograde — it  may  be  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  stationary — but,  let  a  man  of  genius  pre¬ 
sent  himself,  and  it  will  resume  a  rapid  march. 

With  the  representation  of  the  first  comic 
opera,  the  art  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
height ;  yet,  with  every  generation,  taste  has 
varied,  and  the  arts,  forced  to  take  a  new  di¬ 
rection,  have  obeyed  the  impulse  given  to  them. 
With  the  experience  of  so  many  revolutions  in 
the  histor)’  of  music,  how  shall  we  think  that 
it  can  now  limit  its  capabilities,  when  it  ought 
to  seek  to  multiply  them  1  And  how  shall  we 
require  that  she  alone  should  remain  stationary. 


translation  is  as  follows : 

“  A  mate  to  a  cock,  and  corn  tall  as  wheat, 

Is  his  cliristian  name,  w’ho  in  ifiusic’s  complete. 

His  surname  begins  with  the  grace  of  a  cat. 

And  concludes  with  the  house  of  a  hermit — note  that, 
His  skill. and  performance  on  each  auditor  wins, 

But  the  poet  deserves  a  good  kick  on  the  shins.” 


TABLET  OF  GREEN-ROOM  GOSSIP. 


for  his  performance  on  the  organ,  than  for  his  approbation  from  a  full  house  was  the  consequence, 
compositions.  The  verses  were  set  to  music  On  whom  arc  we  to  visit  this  piece  of  folly,  Mr. 
in  the  form  of  a  catch,  by  Mr.  Linton.  The  ;  Thorne  or  the  management  7  If  on  the  former,  he 

i  will  have  found  out  by  this  time,  that  the  audience  of 
j  New  York  are  not  to  l)e  satisfied  by  pretension  alone, 

!  and  no  puff,  how  ever  premeditated,  can  at  this  time 
jiof  day  force  dowm  our  throats  a  performance  not  sus- 
:  tained  by  talent,  and  which  talent  will  be  rigourously 
measured  by  that  of  antecedent  artists,  of  undoubted 
!  ability. 

:i  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Thorne  appeared  a  second 
'time,  in  his  proper  station,  and  in  the  character  ex- 
factly  suited  to  him — perfect  success  w’as  the  result; 

ROUGH  NOTES  OF^A  LOBB\  LOUN-  andprobably  in  the  proportion  that  public  feeling  was 
G  ER.  No.  II.  •  ranged  against  him,  so  was  the  approbation  bestow^ed 

Came  up  the  steps  of  the  Park,  as  usual,  about  half  on  him  increased.  Mr.  Thorne  has  certainly  not  a 
an  hour  after  first  piece  began— Vulgar  to  be  punc-  tenor  but  a  bass  voice,  soft  and  agreeable  in  texture, 
tual — smells  too  much  of  the  Exchange — Ctuite  aston- ;  and  varying  so  much  on  tenor  range  as  to  allow  of 
ished— H«use  crammed— A  proper  jam— Tried  to  |  the  Italian  term,  5ari7ono.  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Thorne 
squeeze  in— twouldn’t  do— Made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  obtained  deserved  plaudits;  indeed,  he  made  many 
second  tier — all  full  there — Scaled  the  slips — On  a  excellent  points,  particularly  in  his  scene  with  Ro- 
level  with  the  Gods— Saw  Q,uashy,  my  housemaid,  gina,  where  she  delivers  a  letter  to  him  for  Lindor, 
with  a  hat  as  large  as  a  tea  tray  hung  over  the  front  i(«  Cher  Lindor,”  as  the  French  romance  has  it,) 
—Sambo  behind  in  tendance,  slouched  hat  over  fore-  which  have  the  value  of  originality  on  this  side  the 
head— Found  myself  alongside  tw’o  Peanuts  Atlantic,  and  yet  do  not  verge  upon  the  gagging, 

all  under  my  feet,  squash,  squash — Gentleman  behind  grin-gaining  system,  so  generally  resorted  to,  and  w’e 
squirting  tobacco-juice  right  over  brand  new  super-  regret  to  add  with  success.  In  the  song,  “Largo  at 
fine  West  of  England,  come  over  in  the  Britannia— /r»ac/o^um,”  Mr.  Thorne  w  as  correct  and  pleasant,  if 
"  "  ’  '  .  ^  great.  The  band  accompanied  this  morceau 

coarsely,  w'ith  no  regard  for  either  singer  or  audience. 
Their  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Austin  in  Una  voce, 
w’as  however  delicate  and  correct,  and  they  were 


Bullock  drover  on  the  left  with  his  oxleg  over  mine — 
iron  clouted  shoes — horror — Corns  smashed — winced, 
tw’isted,  bit  my  lips — almost  through — Thought  saw 


the  fellow  grinning  at  me — Kept  as  stiff  an  upper  lip 

when  all  the  arts,  modifying  themselves  accord-  as  an  Iroquois  roasting  before  a  slow  fire — Heard  otherwise  not  to  be  complained  of.  VVe  have  to  re- 
iiig  to  times  and  circumstances,  satisfy  the  exi-  j  something  like  Hippolita— and  looked  down  upon  the ,  mark  on  the  omission  of  the  overture,  and  we  ask 
gencies  of  their  epoch,  and,  in  a  word,  regulate  stage  just  like  a  man  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  look-  i  why  are  we  not  to  be  indulged  with  this  beautiful 
themselves  by  the  spirit  of  those  whom  they  ing  into  Fleet  street— Kept  beaver  stiff  over  brows— ii composition  7  It  is  decidedly  a  want  of  respect  in 

the  management  to  withhold  it  from  the  public,  for 
we  cannot  for  an  instant  believe  that  the  leader  or  di¬ 
rector,  if  there  be  one,  would  be  so  blind  to  his  own 
interest  as  not  to  endeav'our  to  place  the  orchestra  on 
the  best  possible  footing  writh  the  public,  which  the 
observance  of  decency  in  the  selection  of  music  is 
alone  necessary  to  secure.  Of  the  individual  talents 
of  the  members  of  the  band  we  do  not  complain. 
Let  Mr.  Thorne  proceed  in  the  present  line  of  cha¬ 
racters  he  has  chosen,  and  he  need  not  doubt  success. 
We  look  forwrard  with  much  interest  to  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  Caspar  and  Artabanes,  or  in  short  to  his  ex¬ 
ecution  of  any  music  fairly  wdihin  his  compass  ;  and 
we  shall  not  fail  to  do  him  justice,  whether  it  be  for 
or  against  him. 

On  the  13th  inat.,  .Mr.  Thorne  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Park  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  His  re¬ 
putation  for  judicious  acting,  and  making  some 
delightful  points  when  least  expected,  is  already  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one,  who  has  heard 
J  pression  is,  that  in  Clari,  and  in  all  other  cases  w  here  lucledon’s  singing  in  Macheath,  to  speak  highly  of 


are  called  upon  to  excite  1  When  the  forms  ofli  Thought  I  saw  the  Misses  ****  and  Mrs.  look 
modern  music  shall  have  grown  old,  a  new  path'  up  where  I  sat— Got  into  a  cold  sweat— At  last  the 
will  open  itself — a  virgin  mine  will  offer  its  curtain  w^ent  down— Bolted— went  round— tried  the 
treasures  to  those  who  shall  know  how  to  pro- i  other  side— Better  accommodations— Got  into  vacant 

fit  by  them;  the  invention  of  new  instruments,  birth— Incumbent  gone  in  quest  of  - ,  per-|j 

or  of  unused  harmonies,  will  give  capabilities  haps  cotTee— Mem.— Must  make  friends  with  Peter  in 
for  effects  which  we  cannot  divine,  but  which  future — Descended — Box  doors  open  after  first  piece 
futurity  will  teach  us,  when  a  superior  man  ap-  — Related  my  jjeregrinating  adventures — Good  hearty 
pears,  with  his  ideas,  his  originality,  and  his  |  laughing — Just  at  this  moment  heard  a  bell  ring  for 
faults,  destined  by  nature  to  operate  changes,  music  saw  the  violoncello  player  rouse  the  soin- ^ 

He  will  be  at  first  rejected,  but  unfounded  pre-  nolist  of  the - from  his  usual  slumbers — dreaded  j 

judices  will  fall  before  the  deep  conviction  ot ; 

independent  genius,  and  all  will  soon  admirq  j^^j^^  coffee  room  to  be  out  of  earshot — 


Mem. — Being  troubled  w’ith  restless  nights  to  ask  the 


him,  whom  they  commenced  by  blaming.  Such  ^ 

is  the  inevitable  course  which  the  experience 
ot  centuries  should  have  taught  us,  could  ourij 
minds  free  themselves  from  prepossessions.] 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  growing  old,  | 
vve  live  in  some  sort  only  on  the  remembrances ! 


PARK  THEATRE. 

Having  seen  Miss  Rock  immediately  succeed  Miss 
of  youth,  and  we  do  not  perceive  that  otlierj^laraFisher,  in  the  same  line  of  business,  it  has  given 


minds  have  undergone  necessary  modifications.  1  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  comparing  them.  Our  im 


To  be  continued. 
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any  other  vocalist  in  the  same  character;  but  the 
support  given  to  Mrs.  Austin  proved  highly  refresh¬ 
ing  to  the  musical  part  of  the  audience.  Mrs.  A. 
equalled  herself  on  former  occasions,  and  the  song, 
‘*we  are  a’  noddin,”  was  rapturously  encored.* — 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  THorne  gains  ground  by  every 
onward  performance. 
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j  SUMMARY. 

SUMMARY  OF  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
Compiled  from  the  October  Harmonicon. 

I  At  Paris,  a  young  American  artist,  only  ten  years 
[of  age,  of  the  name  of  Virginia  Pardi,  has  been  ex- 
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The  Last  Wisk^  music  and  words  by  the  same. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
BY  DUBOIS  4'  STODART 

SONGS. 


P.  S.  Mr.  Kean’s  Hamlet  of  the  15th  inst.  was  i  hibiting  her  t^ents  on  the  harp,  which  are  of  an  ex- 
judicious,  respectable,  and  above  mediocrity,  bxU  not  traordinary  kind. 

great;  it  was,  in  its  principal  characteristics,  an  The  Vampyre,  a  musical  piece  produced  at  the 
aberration  from  the  Kean  School,  diverging  towards  Adclphi  Theatre,  “is  an  imitation  of  Weber,  showing 
the  style  of  Young.  much  labour,  and  little  originality.’* 

,  .  .  On  a  musical  melo  drame,  called  “the  Irish  Girl,” 

*  We  state  this  bwausc  it  b  the  fact,  and  rather  a  emanating  from  the  same  source,  a  London  critic 
melancholy  one.  The  “nid  noddm’’  is  a  naive  •  r  u-uxi 

Scotch  ballad,  telling  a  pretty  story;  but  the  beauti*  Pronounces  that  the  music,  of  which  there  is  compa- 

ful  pathos  of  the  two  first  airs  entrusted  to  Polly,  ratively  very  little,  is  perfectly  inoffensive, 

with  “  ceMC  your  funning,  are  "^orth  twenty  such  Qjj  appearance  of  Miss  Paton  at  the  Haymarket 

ratively  unnoticed.  O  tempora^  O  mores !  Theatre,  in  Rosina,  it  is  remarked  that  she  never 

_  sang  better  than  on  this  occasion.  And  were  she 

I  any  thing  but  an  English  woman,  her  failings  would ! 
The  concert  announced  by  Messrs.  Segura  and  !  ^  j^cy  deserve  1 

Etienne  at  the  City  Hole  ,  was  given  on  tl.c  inst.  ^bove  those  of  any  performer  of  the  present 

The  principal  novelty,  the  Harp  Solo,  failed  to  se-  ^^y” 

cond  the  interest  which  had  been  previously  excited  .  ..  . 

for  it.  In  the  accompaniment  the  harp  w  Jliterally 

stifled.  The  violin  of  Mr.  Segura,  and  piano  forte  f  ^ 

playing  of  Mr.  Etienne,  are  suflnciently  known.  The  .  ® 

room  was  well  filled.  romantic  opera  in  tliree  acts,  entitled  Der 

_  Alchymist,  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Spohr,  has  been 

brought  out  at  Cassel.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD.  WASHINGTON  IrVING^S  tVCll  knOWn  tale  of  the  StU’ 

One  of  your  correspondents,  in  noticing  the  Token  dent  of  Salamanca,  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  interest- 
and  Atlantic  Souvenir,  has  acted,  I  think,  in  a  singu-  jng.  situations.  Several  of  the  airs,  a  duet,  and  two 
larly  uncandid  manner.  He  gives  great  credit  to  concerted  pieces,  were  enthusiastically  encored.  The 
the  Token  for  originality^  while  he  stigmatizes  the  work  is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  character  to  add  even 
Souvenir  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  for  want  of  it.  to  Spohr’s  reputation. 

Possessing  both  ivorks,  and  having  been  much  _ _ 

pleased  with  the ^uvenir,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 

compare  them,  and  submit  the  result  to  your  readers,  NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 
that  they  may  judge  of  the  candour  of  your  corres-  BY  DUBOIS  STODART, 

pondent.  SONGS. 

The  Token  contains  nine  plates;  three  from  pic-  ,xr  -xt  •  .r  ?  l  /•  i 

,  ,  .  .  •  r  r-  -x  -ix  rsow  With  grief  no  longer  bending. 

tures  by  Americans,  six  from  European  prmts,  eight  p^ton  in  Cinderilla,  composed  by  Roiini. 

of  them  engraved  in  this  country,  and  one  engraved  The  deep^  deep  sea,  sung  by  Madame  Malibran, 
in  London  by  an  American  artist.  The  Souvenir  composed  by  C.  E.  Horn. 

contains  twelve  plates;  one  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Madame 

^  ,x  X  r  f  1-  A  •  -j  X  •  Vestris  in  Hofer,  or  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,  composed 
Doughty,  two  from  Leslie,  an  American  resident  in  Rossini.  j  t  tr 

London,  one  from  a  foreign  picture  in  this  country.  Beautiful  War^  sung  by  Miss  Stephens  in  Hofer, 

and  the  remainder  from  European  prints ;  all  of  them  o**  the  Tell  of  the  1  yrol,  composed  by  Rossini. 

engraved  in  this  country.  „ 

It  thus  appears  that  three  of  the  plates  of  the  To-  j^y  possini. 

ken  are  from  pictures  by  Americans,  and  one  of  them  BY  E  RILE  Y 

was  engraved  by  an  American  resident  in  Europe, 

and  three  of  the  plates  of  the  Atlantic  Souvenir  are  ^  battle  feld,  with  variations,  by  Va- 

from  designs  by  Americans,  the  author  of  two  of  Duet  in  Masaniello,  arranged  as  a  Rondo,  by  Fio- 
them  residing  in  Europe,  but  all  engraved  in  this  relli. 

country.  Yet  the  Token  is  praised  for  its  origina-  The  Chaplet  Chorus,  by  ditto. 

lity,  and  the  Souvenir  condemned  for  want  of  it,  and  ^  ^  hx^e^hwn  from  the  cup  of  the  \blue  harebell,  by 

the  publishers  censured  in  no  measured  terms  for  ^Th^^lth,  28//>,  2m  of  July  in  Paris,  MarseiUois 
using  the  works  of  foreign  artists,  and  charged  with  ^Hymn,  with  variations,  composed  and  dedicated  to 
impropriety  in  changing  the  names  in  one  or  two  I  General  La  Fayette,  by  his  daughter, 
cases.  In  their  preface  they  lay  no  claims  to  merit | 

for  originality,  as  regards  the  illustrations,  while  I  ^ 

such  a  claim  is  made  in  the  Token.  |  ^  BOURNE, 

I  feel  confident  that  if  any  of  your  readers,  who  SONGS, 

now  will  understand  the  facts,  will  examine  the*  We  met,  written  and  composed  by  T.  H.  Bayly, 
books,  he  will  say  that  a  more  unfair  attack  has  hardly '  ^  i  •  u 

ever  been  made  j  and  I  am  confident  you  will  regret  j 

having  admitted  it  into  your  paper.  V.  |  Vintagers^  Evening  Hymn, 

T  ,  .X..  xu  •  X*  c  k  XU  o  1  A/i  Pizzica  Mi  »S7 imom,  second  edition,  the 

In  admitting  the  communication  of  A.  on  the  Sou-  by  Mrs.  Austili. 

venir,  we  did  nothing  more  than  literally  adhere  to  WALTZES 

our  prospectus  of  No.  13,  new  series,  A.  showed  in'  „  , .  ..  ttt  n  u  *  u- 

v-  ‘  _  •  X-  r  -ui  u-  X  M  1  •  1  i  Combination  Haltz,  ^0,2,  by  Kreusaer, 

his  communication  “  a  feasible  object,’’  which  was,  i  t  j 

the  assertion  of  the  reputation  of  the  arts  in  this!  COTILLIONS. 

country.  V.  has  not  been  denied  the  opiiortunity  of  Cotillions,  2d.  3d,  and  4th  sets. 

defending  the  Souvenir— consequently  has  not  the  BY  J.  L.  HEWITT,  187  BROADWAY, 

shadow  of  pretension  to  impugn  our  editorial  course.  The  Recall,  words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  music  by 

— Editor.  ‘  hAr  sist«r. 


BY  BOURNE, 


SONGS. 


We  met,  written  and  composed  by  T.  H.  Bayly, 


WALTZES. 

Combination  Waltz,  No.  2,  by  Kreusser. 
COTILLIONS. 

Admired  Cotillions,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  sets. 

BY  J.  L.  HEWITT,  187  BROADWAY, 

The  Recall,  words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  music  by 
her  sister. 


Chorus,  from  Weber’s  Euryanthe,  arranged  as  a 
divertimento,  by  W.  lucho. 

Two  German  Military  Waltzes,  by  J.  Metz. 
Beethoven's  celebrated  Grand  Waltz,  in  E, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

We  cannot  suffer  the  sketch  of  a  “Lady  Poet,” 
from  the  pen  of  our  fair  correspondent,  Idealina,  to 
pass  our  pages  without  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits,  and  generally  upon  the  talent  of  the 
writer.  This  lady  evinces  all  the  elementary  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  poet  of  the  first  class.  To  a  nice  sensibility 
to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  some  proper  esti¬ 
mate  of  human  character,  she  joins  depth  of  thought, 
fulness  and  strength  of  expression,  and  not  an  un¬ 
tasteful  selection  of  imagery.  The  great  deficiency 
lies  in  the  want  of  general  reading,  the  copia  verba, 
which  is  the  two-edged  sword  of  poetry ;  and  there 
is  an  occasional  approach  to  the  bathos  ;  to  these  may 
be  fairly  added  the  want  of  a  leading  and  connected 
design  ;  but  as  we  understand  site  is  very  young,  all 
these  will  be  remedied  in  good  time.  She  will  per¬ 
haps  permit  us  to  recommend  to  her  immediate  at¬ 
tention  a  course  of  poetic  reading,  beginning  with 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  then  taking  up  Waller  and 
Dryden,  and  above  all,  making  a  familiar  acquahit- 
ance  with  Milton,  Pope’s  Homer,  and  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Virgil’s  iEnead.  We  recommend 
these,  though  unfashionable,  as  the  purest  models  of 
style,  and  as  presenting  the  best  touchstone  to  her 
own  strong  and  racy,  though  at  present  less  refined 
tact,  than  could  be  desired  for  the  rank  in  the  art  to 
which,  by  grounding  herself  in  elementary  litera¬ 
ture,  she  may  evidently  attain. 

A  correspondent  has  desired  us  to  put  the  question^ 
whether  there  was  not  some  exclusiveness  in  regard 
to  country,  in  the  appoint medt  of  artists  at  Etienne 
and  Segura’s  concert.  City  Hotel  1  Tlie  weatiier 
has  prevented  our  visiting  the  Bowery  Theatre  as 
usual. 

We  acknowledge  the  honour  done  us  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  (we  shall  be  excused  for  the  misnomer,)  as  the 
writing  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  who  took  such  pains 
to  disguise  his  hand,  to  furnish  us  with  a  polite  epis¬ 
tle.  Although  we  are  not  obliged  to  notice  every 
blockhead  by  a  reply,  yet  it  may  \ye  sometimes  done 
from  charitable  motives,  to  benefit  the  fraternity, — 
Smollet,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  novels,  ob- 
j  serves  that  there  w’as  a  painter  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  could  not  bring  upon  his  canvass  a  monkey,  an 
owl,  or  an  ass,  but  some  one  was  sure  to  take  offence, 
and  bring  home  upon  him  the  charge  of  individual 
application.  If  in  showing  up  some  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  follies  of  maudlin  writers,  our  homely  satire  has 
been  applied  by  the  dunce  fraternity  aforesaid,  to  par¬ 
ticular  persons,  we  cannot  help  it.  We  throw  out,  by 
!  way  of  defiance  to  all  such,  a  well  known  scrap  of 
Latin,  “  Qui  capit  ille  facit," 

\  We  make  a  record  of  self-condemnation  in  regard 
to  the  short  sketch  of  the  “Spanish  Husband,”  per- 
formed  at  the  Park ;  in  truth,  it  is  very  imperfect. 

Bourne  has  published  a  very  pretty  set  of  street 
views,  from  designs  taken  in  this  city,  and  engraved 
in  a  very  superior  manner  by  Sinillie,  a  young  artist, 
(pupil  of  the  celebrated  Cooke).  We  intend  review¬ 
ing  them  in  detail  in  our  next. 

Published  by  Geo.  W.  Bleecker,  No.  6,  Cortlandt- 
I  street, at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
Ivance  by  country  8ul)scribers ;  and  quarterly  in  ad- 
I  vance  by  subscribers  in  New  Voik,  Philadelphia,  and 
ilNew  Haven. 
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FOR  FIVE  VOICES 


EARL  OF  MORNING  TON, 


FATHER  OP  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


Treble  and 
Counter-Tenor 


whose 


notes 


1st  Tenor,  an 

8ve/ LOWER.  ft 


2d  Tenor  and 
Bass.  ' 


whose 


notes. 


whose  love  -  sick 


whose  love  -  sick 


who^  love  -  sick 


moon 


moon 


ysfjSsli 
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mourn 


mourn 


...I-. 


BY  EDWIN  J.  NIELSON, 

(LATS  STUDEJTT  IJf  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSK.) 

THE  POETRY'BY  BERNARD  IbaRTON 


Andante 


QUASI 


ALLEGRETTO 


beau  -  ty  in  the  foun  -  tain,  By  the  moonlight’s  sil  -  v’ry  beam 


But  more  beau  -  ti  -  ful  the 


splen  -  dour  Of  thy  smile,  love,  when  we  meet 


der.  Which 


more 
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There  is  music  in  the  measure, 

Of  the  soaring  skylark’s  lay, 
When  he  hails,  with  eager  pleasure. 
The  rising  orb  of  day  ; _ 


But  mine  ear  w^ould  rather  list  -  en 


- ^ — 

fZ 

a _ ^ _ 

....  .  1.. 

1  •< 

LZ 

J 

• 

L_  ’  * 

• 

L  1 

To  the  human  voice  benign. 

And  mine  eye  would  soonest  glisten 
When  that  voice,  beloved,  is  thine ! 


THE  MUSIC. 

We  present  our  readers,  to-day,  with  a  beautiful  Glee, 
composed  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Amateurs  tliat 
ever  graced  tlie  cause  of  music — Lord  Momington. — 
This  nobleman  has  enriched  tlie  church  with  many  val¬ 
uable  pieces,  and  a  beautiful  chxint  of  his  we  have  heard 
fiequently  sung  by  the  Choir  of  Grace  Churcli,  in  this 
city — wliich  is  alx)ut  the  only  one  of  his  compositions 
that  appears  toljewell  kno'WTi  in  America.  The  Glee 

Here  in  cool  grot,”  can  scarcely  l3e  surpassed  by  any 
quartette,  and  the  “Bird  of  Eve”  is  no  bad  specimen  of 
his  Lordship’s  style.  The  air  we  likewise  present  will 
be  found  well  worthy  of  attention.  Tlie  melody  is  re¬ 
gular  and  pretty,  and  the  accompaniment  neatly  arranged. 

Tlie  following  obserx-ations  on  Glees,  &c.,  from  tlie  last 
London  Harmonicon,  are  so  pertinent  and  so  conclusive, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  adopt  them  as  a  prefix  to 
the  Earl  of  Mornington’s  Glee,  the  Bird  of  Eve,  which 
stands  upon  our  music  columns : — 

“  The  true  Glee,  though  the  offspring  of  the 
madrigal,  which  we  believe  to  be  ot  Belgic 
orifirin,  is,  as  we  have  often  before  remarked,  a 
naflve  of  England,  and  has  liitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  to  its  parent  soil ;  though  in  some  of  Ros¬ 
sini’s  operas  a  strong  disposition  to  try  on  it  the 
effect  of  transplantation  is  very  obvious :  for 
t^'hat  are  those  vocal,  unaccompanied  pieces,  for 
three  or  more  voices,  and  on  which  that  composer 
seems  with  reason  to  have  placed  great  reliance, 
but  glees  of  one  movement  f  In  his  operas  they 
seldom  fail  to  elicit  the  warmest -applause  from 
the  purtizans  of  all  schools — of  the  ancient  and 
tl^e  modem,  the  German,  Italian,  French  and 
English ;  for  pure  vocal  harmony,  by  voices  that 
are  perfectly  in  tune  and  blend  well,  never  fails 
to  please  when  intmduced  s[)aringly.  That  fash¬ 
ion  l.as  had  a  sliare  in  tlie  popularity  of  these 


pezzi  vocali — tliat  tlie  name  of  the  idol  of  the[ 
beau-monde  has  been  very  influential,  there  canii 
be  no  doubt ;  but  the  kind  of  music  is  charming,!' 
per  se^  and  only  fell  into  neglect  here  from  ex-'i 
cessive  use.  In  private  evening  parties — nay,  |i 
in  many  public  concerts,  glee  followed  glee,  the  i* 
succession  only  interrupted  by  some  stupid,! 
drowsy  canon,  till  satiety  necessarily  ensued:!; 
what  in  moderation  had  been  delightful,  in  ex-|; 
cess  proved  intolerable,  and  our  native  plant 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  wath  the  same  ardour, 
except  by  tw’o  or  three  individuals,  that  ha(]p 
brought  it  to  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  it  i 
was  Icfl  by  a  Cooke,  a  W ebbe,  a  Stafford  Smith, 
a  Callcott,  and  a  Stevens. 

“  But^  like  learning  in  the  middle  ages, — par-] 
viscomponere  magmi — the  art  of  glee-ivriting 
hasbtieri  saved  from  extinction  liy  a  few,  ivho,  if  | 
not  all  gifted  with  the  genius  of  their  predece.s- 
sors,  have  not  been  deficient  in  zeal  or  industry, 
[though  checked  by  the  unfmitfulness  of  a  voca- 
!tion  which  has  received  so  little  encouragement 
I  from  that  portion  of  society  on  whose  patronage 
the  polite  arts  chiefly  depend,  and  by  the  neces- 
jsity  of  seeking  in  another  branch  of  their  profes- 
jsion  for  those  rewards  which  the  higher  talent  for|| 
.composition  cannot  obtain  in  this  country^,  where! 
foreign  music  is  almost  exclusively  sought  for,  and  | 
ihe  most  absurd  or  trivial  is  generally  preferred. 

We  are  disposed,  how'ever,  to  believe,  that  a 
day  more  favourable  to  rational  music,  the  glee 
particularly,  is  already  dawning,  when  thok^ 
who  have  l)een  its  comservatom  in  a<lversity  may 
have  the  gratification  of  witnessing  its  restora¬ 
tion,  and  or  benefitting  by  that  return  a  healthy 
taste  which  has  so  long  been  hoped  for,  and  is  so 
II devoutly  to  be  wished.” 


From  Aneddoti  Piacevoli  e  Interessakti,  Oc- 

coRsi  Nella  Vita  di  Giacomo  Gotifrepo  Fer¬ 
rari,  &:c. 

“  I  also  wnnt  to  see  Cherubini,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  under  a  cloud,  owing  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  circAimstance.  When  Bonapiirte  was  sim¬ 
ply  general,  he  frequently  visited  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  being  fond  of  the  o])cra.  Being  in  the 
.same  box  with  the  composer,  during  the  |Xiiibmi- 
ance  of  one  of  his  pieces,  he  paid  him  scvenil 
compliments  during  the  course  of  tlic  perform¬ 
ance,  but  at  the  close  of  the  opera  observeil,  ‘  My 
dear  Cherubini,  you  are  certainly  a  man  oi  greet 
talent,  but  your  music  is  so  complicated  and  noi¬ 
sy,  that  it  quite  confuses  me.’  ‘  My  dear  gen¬ 
eral,’  replied  the  composer,  ‘you  are  certainly  a 
soldier  of  great  talent,  but  witli  regjird  to  music, 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  siiy,  that  your  wishing 
me  to  wTite  only  such  as  pleases  your  ear,  is  a 
proof  that  you  should  say  nothing  about  the 
matter.’  Napoleon  never  fi)rgot  this  reply,  and 
during  the  waiole  of  liis  reign  kept  the  cum|X)ser 
jis  much  as  j)os.sible  in  the  background. 

“  *  *  *  In  the  year  1805,  I  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Lfidy  Hamilton  to  visit  Merton, 
Avhere  slic  rcside<l  with  her  husband.  She  wish¬ 
ed  me  to  compose  an  Ibdian  cantata  in  praise  of 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Nilc\  and  I  had  the  hon¬ 
our  to  meet  the  celebnitexl  Ncl.son  at  dinner. — 
During  dessert,  her  ladyship  sung  sevcnil  Eng¬ 
lish  airs,  nuxstof  which  were  in  pmise  of  the 
Duke  of  Bronte ;  but  the  music  of  the  fair  syren 
was  lost  upon  his  gmee,  who  sat  dozing  in  the 
most  ungallant  manner,  and  required  frequent 
taps  upon  the  shoulder  to  keep  him  awake. 

“  Aiier  dinner  I  drew  near  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  candidly  told  her  that  I  thought  Lord  Nel- 


new  series. 
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and  requested  me  to  invite  this  celebrated  poet  say  a  thousand  heuidsome  things,  but  not  one  ty-four !  you  are  wrong,  read  this  paragraph ; 
to  pa*®  some  days  at  Merton,  together  with  Vi-  word  of  an  invitation,  an  honour  to  which  we  you  will  see  that  he  was  more  than  Sghty- 
ganoni  and  C.  Rovedino.  We  all  niet  there,  had  l^n  so  often  admittedj  as  well  at  Vienna  four.’”  ° 

;md  Peter  Pindar  wrote  the  following  verses,  as  in  Paris.  We  left  the  palace  under  consider-  - 

which  I  set  to  music : —  able  depression  of  spirits.  EQUATIONS  OF  PARTIAL  DIFFERENCES. 

Pleaaed  would  I  strike  the  lyre  to  love  **  From  thence  we  went  to  Prince  Leopold’s,  “  In  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academie  des  Sci- 

But  vain  the  wish,  the  labour  vain;  ’  where,  upon  delivery  ol  his  sister’s  letter,  wej  ences,  M.  Cauchy  communicated  to  that  learned 

For  lo  I  the  chords  rebellious  prove,  were  received  witli.  the  greatest  affability.  He  body,  certain  new  results  to  which  he  harl  arriv’cd 

And  pour  to  war  alone  ^e  strain.  made  me  the  most  obliging  offer  of  being  ser-  by  his  researches,  on  the  eqnatiom  of  ixirlial 

SirhiVof  '  X'®®®;***®  to  me  in  any  wa^  Ishouid  rnggest,  and \differeHces.  By  th^  formula;  lie  lins  succeed- 

Vet  who,  alas !  can  blame  the  lyre 
That  pours  a  sound  to  Britons  dear  7 
Tlie  son^  shall  future  heroes  fire. 

And  bid  them  kindle  as  they  hear; 

Through  dangers  seek  the  wreath  of  fame. 

And  bleed  to  gain  a  Nelson’s  name. 


jniademe  the  most  obliging  offer  of  being  ser-  by  his  researches,  on  the  equations  of  jxirtial 
I  viceable  to  me  in  any  way  I  should  suggest,  and  differences.  By  these  formula?  he  has  succeed- 
I  then  turning  to  my  friend,  he  said,  ‘  Signor  cav-|cd  in  determining  all  the  movements  made  by 
I  alier  Paisiello,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  jthe  surface  of  undulations  of  sound  in  media 
any  thing,  I  recollect  hearing  your  music  spoken  h  where  the  deorrees  of  elasticity  are  not  the  same 
jof;  pray  tell  me,  how  many  works  have  you  |  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  all  the  phenomena  in 
I  composed  altopther?’  ‘May  it  please  yourigeneral  which  are  produced  by  undulating  vibra- 
;  highness,’  replied  Paisiello,  ‘of  operas  I  havejtions. 

i  written  a  round  hundred ;  but  if  I  were  to  throw®  “  Chladni  was  the  first  who  called  the  attention 


;ingers 


myself. 


U7ig‘en 


(Disc/ 


I)erb,  my  lord,  and  I  only  wish  that  my  musiej^^w  the  tears  glisten  in  his  eyes.  Seeing  the! tricTans  who  were  desirous  of  examining  tint 
I'ould  liit  home  like  one  ol  your  thirty-six  pound- :i  good  old  man’s  emotion,  the  prince  pressed  him  f subject.  Chladni  afterwards  completed  the 


ers.’  ij  by  the  hand,  exclaiming  in  the  V  enetian  dialect, !  ries  of  his  obseia^ations,  in  the  later  sections  of  the 

“  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  was  now  at  an! ‘Yes,  that  is  the  best,  my  dear  Paisiello,  that  isWcond  part  ol’  Treatise  of  Physics;  but  as  tliis 
advanced  age,  was  a  kind  and  good-humonre<l  t  undoubte/lly  the  best !’  On  (piitting  the  prince’s f  is  little  else  than  a  sort  ofsynopsis  ol’experiments 
man;  but  he  used  to  bore  us  wath  his  })erlbrm-|  apartments,  Paisiello  obsened,  with  a  sigli,  ‘  Un-!- previously  made,  he  avoided  such  analysis  as 
ances  on  the  viola  especially  in  Giardini’s  quar- 1  lucky  fate  of  mine !  if  the  prince  were  but  king,  |  was  of  too  elaborate  a  kind  for  a  work  of  such  na- 
tetu,  which  I  verily  believe  derived  their  great-i  I  should  soon  have  my  pension  restored  me.’  jjtnre.  Alive  to  tlie  interest  of  questions  like  these, 
est  v’alue  in  his  eyes,  from  the  circumstance  of;  “Content  with  our  second  visit,  I  was  deter- 1  the  Acatlemie  des  sciences  was  induced  to  offer, 
Giardini’s  having  been  his  master.  One  day;  mined  to  try  a  third  to  Count  Moienigo,  who,  Jfjome  years  ago,  a  preiuiuni  of  6000  fi*ancs,  for 
Viganoni,  having  been  treated  with  a  more  thaij  after  reading  my  letter,  said,  ‘  You  come  rccom-j|  the  l>est  memoir  “On  the  Tiieory  of  Elastic  Sur- 
usiial  dose,  exclaimed,  with  some  imjmtience,  mende^l  to  me  from  count  Woronzow,  whom  I -laces.”  This  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrv 
‘  For  heaven’s  sake.  Sir  William,  what  can  you  look  upon  as  my  father,  benefactor,  and  friend,  idemoiselle  So])hie  Germain,  who  printed  her  m^ 
find  to  amuse  vou  in  that  viola  part,  which  al-  ^yhatever  I  posso.ss,  honour,  fortune,  and  all  is  moir,\mder  the  Pec herches  sur  la  Thea- 

uays  dnmes  afong  in  unison  with  the  bass?’ —  his;  ther(?fore  command  me:  my  house  He  des  Sm faces  ElustiqiLes^Vons^^  1821,  quarto; 


princi|)al  pails,  and  which  obtained  considerable -1  had  known  the  genemus  sentiments  of  Count  solution  of  certain  partial  phenomena  of  tlie  vi- 
sucx?ess.  The  year  following,  he  acconqianiod  Morenigo’s  heiirt.  ‘My  house?  has  notliing  to  brat  ion  of  surfaces;  audit  is  to  these  questions 
ThoniJis  Bfoudwootl,  Elsi].  in  a  journey  to  Na-  do  with  the  coyrt,’  rephed  the  Count,  ‘so  corne  hhatM.Caueliyha.sappliedthedelicatecalcula- 
ples,  visiting  on  his  n?turn  Venice,  and  his  na-  and  dine  wit li  me  to-morrow  with  your  pupil,  s' t ion  of  the  solution  of  equations  in  partial  differ- 
tive  city.  ‘What  delight,’  says  our  author,  and  corneas  otlen  as  you  pleas/',  1  shall  always  j;enc.c?s. 

‘  <lid  I  exjKirienrc  in  agJiin  seeing  Naples,  al’ter'  l)e  proud  to  see  you,  ami  enjoy  your  company.’  |i  The  moment  i.s  not  yet  arrived  when  the  con- 
an  ab-^enceof  el^ht-and-twenty  years,  and  in!  “I  quitted  Naples  at  tiie  close  of  .fanuary,^struclion  of  instnnnents  unll  enable  the  lovers 
finding  mv  good  old  master,  Paisiello,  still  enjoy-i  1816.  T  wo  days  before  setting  out,  I  went  to  Jof  natural  s<'ienc,e  to  reap  the  fruits  of  tlie  ro- 
ing  excelfent  health,  though  his  situation  in  life^  receive  Paisiello’s  commands,  and  the  day  foI-|; searches  which  the  phenomena  of  the  vibration 
witx  niuch  less  foituiuite  than  when  I  had  la^tj  lowing  he  came  with  a  letti  r,  which  he  rend  tonof  elastic  surfaces  lead  u.s  to  expect.  M.  Savart 
seen  him.  On  our  very  first  meeting,  he  gave  me,  in  reply  to  the  one  I  had  brought  him  from  f  has  made  the  attempt  to  apply  to  the  coa-truc- 
me  an  account  of  fill  that  had  unhapjiily  lK‘fal-|  Count  Woronzow.  ItflNntained  an  account  ot^tion  of  bowed  instruments  the  discoveries  niatle 
len  him:  he  stated  that  his  attachment  to  I^]  his  suflerings  and  privations,  and  tenninatedHby  Chbuhii.  If  the  ri'sults  have  not  been  so  fid- 
naparte  and  his  dynasty  had  been  the  cans/'  of;  with  a  |)ostscript,  as  follows: — ‘  Your  Excellency  |v’antageous  as  we  were  led  to  hope,  no  conclu- 
his  lx?ing  deprived  of  the  |H?nsion  he  had  fiiiTuer-  j  informs  me  that  you  are  past  sixty,  and  tliat  you  Uion  ought  to  lie  drawn  unfavorfible  to  the  theo- 
ly  received  1  mm  Ferdinand  IV. ;  thaflromother  'canr.ot  tell  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  agiin.^ry  ;  tlie  Avant  of  success  ought  rather  to  be 
JKilitical  ci  re  umsta  lid's,  he  hatl  also  lost  the  p<?n-'  What  if  I  say  Uiat  I  am  sixty-four!’  Poor  man  l.ascrilH'd  to  the  ignorance  in  which  ive  still  are, 
sion  of  the  Graml  Duchess  of  Russia,  as  ivell  as  life  is  dear  to  us  all ;  but  particularly  to  the  ar-  relative  to  ce  rtain  facts  cither,  not  sufficiently 
that  of  Napoleon;  andthathehadlu'enobligt'dto  list  who  lives  on  his  glory,  and  so  it  ivas  with  observed  or  badly  analyzed.” 

subsist  iqK>n  the  meagre  aptioinlment  which  lu*  Paisiello.  He  wished  tti  conceal  his  age  not  ,^  _ .  — 

h(?Id  at  the  chancl  mval.  How  painful  a  spec-*  onlv  from  others,  but  if  possible  from  hinu^'lf: — . . „ 


h(?Id  at  the  cha|)cl  myal.  How  painful  a  spec-*  only  from  others,  but  if  possible  from  ,  ONDON  H  4R  MONICON 

tiicle  to  sec  a  man  of  genius  like  Paisiello,  who  L’arUir  che  me  radiri  lie  piu  eoUerru,  i:  m,  •  work  rontiiiuea  unabated  in  iu  critical 

fiir  more  than  half  a  centurv  bad  h'cii  us/'d  tr  Vivo  re.itar  vuol  pin  sopra  la  terra,  ::  v.ork  rontimiea  unawiiea  m  lu  critical 

livn  In  In'  bij  nl.l  Jim-  tlie  «  “acciiracv,  and  the  excellence,  hb  well  aa  rich  variety,  of 

court,  the  nolilityran.!  cva.  l.y  hislricu.i.  f  Be-:  ?itsmnsioal  Woru.n.ion.  We  8.>.ai  contrive  to  bring,  occ.- 

; _ •  1  1  .w  .  _ 1..  .Mrs.  1  liraie  S  Ituec  nn/n/wg/t,  i  jlnnnllv  mtn  nnr  nntrt^a  as  much  of  its  content  a  as  our 


Vivo  reiitnr  vuol  pin  sopra  la  terra, 


ing  funiished  with  two  letters  of  n'commenda-^ 
tion  from  Count  Woronzow,  the  one  for  thej 
Marchese  Circcllo,  minister  of  state,  and  the 


Tlic  tree  of  deepest  root  ig  found 
Least  wiTlinfi:  still  to  quit  the  ground. 


aionally,  into  our  png'es  aa  mueh  of  its  conteiitB  aa  our 
:  readers  will  bear,  ajid  os  tlie  design  of  our  work  will  ad- 
:  mit  of;  in  the  mean  while,  if  any  persona  ahould  he  deei- 


other  l(>r  Count  Morenigo,  tlic  Russian  ambas-'  “Paisiello  died  three  months  afier.  I  was  at  roua  of  having  ting  publication,  and  ahould  also  think 
'^idor,  as  well  as  with  another  letter  from  the  Lord  Bristol’s,  giving  a  lesson  to  his  charming  [  proper  to  apply  at  thia  cflice,  it  will  ba  procured  for 


preaent  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  her  bmt  her.  Prince  J  daughters,  Lady  Augusta,  and  Lady  Gc'orgianal' them 
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NEW- YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1. 


THE  SECOND  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

It  is  not  oiir  intention  to  meddle  often  with  Politics,  for 
neither  is  the  theme  itself  within  the  scope  of  our  design, 
nor  is  it  always  hannonious  to  the  ear ;  and  we  esteem  it 
one  of  the  j>rominent  advantages  of  onr  publication,  that 
it  offers  an  escape  from  the  regular  tollings  of  that  great 
agitator  of  the  human  passions ;  still,  as  our  remarks  will 
have  the  tendency  of  going  to  contribute  to  the  desirable  | 
objects  of  union  between  this  country.  Great  Britain,  and| 
France,  or  rather  go  to  state,  dc  facto^  that  this  desira- 1 
hie  event  is  in  a  state  of  progre8sion,—we  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  deviate  from  our  accustomed  neutrality. 

The  ancient  history  of  Europe  is  little  otlier  than  a  his¬ 
tory  of  wars  between  France  and  England ;  fifty  years 
since,  and  all  the  Russias  were  nearly  as  barbarous  as 
Calmuck  Tartary  now  is ;  and,  even  now,  Russia  is  on¬ 
ly  half  civilized.  Germany,  the  next  powerful  country, 
has  been  constantly  divided  in  her  energies  and  aims ; 
and  Austria,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Germany 
as  Ancient  Rome  to  Italy,  has,  up  to  this  hour,  groaned 
under  tlie  incubus  of  a  despotic  government.  Prussia 
is  the  Sicily  of  Germany  and  Russia ;  and  what  is  there, 
after  tliis  enumeration,  left,  even  if  we  travel  to  Southern 
Europe,  to  counteract  northern  absoluteness,  northern 
harboj'ity,  and  northern  sang  froid  7  Since  Charles  V. 
Spain  has  scarcely  had  an  intelligent  monarch.  Tne 
gay  regions  of  Italy  have  Ijecn,  from  time  to  time,  the 
prey  of  either  Austria  or  France ;  occupied  alternately  by 
the  troops  of  either.  The  constant  wars  between  \ 
Prance  and  England  have  from  time  to  time  excited, 
and  renewed  the  haired  of  either  papulation,  Sor  did  \ 
the  intermarriages  between  English  Monarchs  and, 
French  Princesses  change  the  state  of  things^  for  they; 
were  usually  contracted  with  a  view  to  personal  conve- 1 
nience  and  interests,  and  often  in  opposition  to  the  best 
welfare  of  their  subjects.  ITie  fierce  hatred  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  either  country,  was,  from  time 
to  time,  fanned  and  assisted  into  a  blaze,  by  the  well 
known  opposition  in  manners  and  customs.  Our  Poets 
have  taught  us  such  doctrines  by  the  auxilliaries  of  fa¬ 
miliar  allusions  and  characteristic  imagery ;  thus  Shake- 
sj^eare  speaks  of  the 

“Cliffs being  white  with  the  sight  of  each  other.” 

Tliis  is  the  idea,  if  the  words  are  not  given  literally; 
and  the  allusion  is  the  more  beautiful  since  tlie  soil  alx)ut 
Dover  landing  is  chalky,  and  tlie  opposite  French  shore 
is  sandy.  The  print  of  the  gate  of  Calais,  by  Hogarth, 
will  illustrate  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  persons,  hab¬ 
its,  and  the  political  state  of  Frenchmen,  entertained  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England.  And  was 
not  tlie  Frenchman  of  that  day  very  difterent  from  the i| 
Frenchman  of  this  7  Then  he  vras  loyal  to  ridiculous¬ 
ness  ;  a  trifler,  absorlied  altogetlier  in  the  bagatelles  and 
graces  of 'life,  not  troubling  himself  Q}K>ut  rights,  civil  or 
religious.  Such  an  one  indeed  as  Sterne  has  described, 
and  as  all  ether  contemporary  writers  confirm.  On  the 
other  han.l,  tlie  prejudices  of  the  English  canaille  were 
stupid  and  inveterate.  Every  Frenchman  was  supposed 
to  be  dieted  upon  frogs  and  soup  maigre :  a  Frenchman 
is  always  portrayed,  by  our  Comedians,  with  a  long 
queue,  reaching  to  the  small  of  tlie  back ;  huge  jack-boots, 
a  small  sword  by  tlie  side,  and  chapeaux  bras  on  the 
head,  with  immense  curls  looming  out  and  covering  the 
cheeks ;  the  ”  pouncetbox,”  which  ever  and  anon  fed  the 
organ’  of  the  olfactories,  completed  the  picture. 

At  that  time  the  Spectator  records  that  almost  ever}* 
Englishman  religiously  believed  three  things ;  first,  that 
he  could  literally  conquer  three  Frenchmen ;  that  London 
Bridge  was  the  greatest  sight  in  Europe ;  and  that  St. 
Paul’s  was  the  highest  and  largest  Church  in  the  world. 
The  English  tradesman  will  now  sit  down  in  an  ale¬ 
house  and  enter  into  a  critical  disquisition  about  the  dif¬ 
fering  architecture  of  St.  Paul’s  of  London,  and  St. 
Peters  of  Rome ;  about  the  architraves  of  the  Colossal 


stones  which  form  the  Druidical  temple  of  Stonehenge, 
and  the  probable  origin  of  the  same  massive  bodies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  of  Lettres  de  Cachet  and  the 
Bastile  are  become  obsolete  in  France.  The  Press  has 
l3een  gradually  working  out  its  own  salvation.  The  con¬ 
servative  principle  which  lies  at  the  fondc  of  all  correct 
opinion  in  Politics,  and,  moreover,  of  safe  practice,  viz : 
a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  begins  now  to  be 
understood  and  acted  upon,  as  the  events  of  the  second  | 
Revolution  proves.  The  reversion  of  the  large  hereditary 
revenues  to  the  coffers  of  the  nation,  the  continually 
growing  po'wer  of  the  Press,  and  the  boldness  and  success 
of  their  wars  during  twenty  years  under  Bonaparte, — 
and  shall  we  not  say  a  continued  inspection  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  British  and  American  Soci¬ 
ety  7 — have  effected  this.  But  who  would  contend  for 
treating  with  the  severity,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  the  mistaken  and  unfortunate  victims  ij 
of  this  late  political  thunder  storm  7  and  yet  there  are' 
advocates  for  such  treatment !  Spirit  of  humanity  forbid ' 
it !  Tlie  unobserving,  unrellecting  Charles  X.  saw  before^ 
his  eyes  only  the  revolutionary  cart.  And  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  this  phantom  of  the  past  marshalled  him  to 
his  destiny  7 

While  Dupin  vras  enriching  his  country  by  elaborate 
details  of  English  works,  buildings,  institutions,  ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  discoveries  in  the  arts,  France  was 
steadily  investigating  the  character,  moral,  civil,  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  which  was  developed  by  the  groups  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Society  which  sate  themselves  down  directly  under 
the  observ’ation  of  all  France — in  Calais,  in  Dieppe,  in 
Boulogne,  in  Bourdeaux,  and  in  Paris.  First,  the  raci¬ 
ness  and  pathos  of  the  English  Tradgedy  was  allowed, 
although  the  practice  of  beheading  men  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  STAGE  was  certainly  very  barbarous :  then  it  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  concede  that  England  had  made 
some  advances  in  the  sciences,  although  it  had  stolen  the 
theories  from  France.  After  this,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  English  character  discovered  firmness,  solidity,  andj 
breadth  of  sentiment,  although  it  was  decided  to  be  infe¬ 
rior  in  social  refinement;  and  the  English  deliberative 
assemblies,  somehow  or  other,  conducted  their  business' 
with  greater  tranqiiility  and  steadiness,  and  finally  with 
more  satisfactory  results. 

But  it  was  the  mi  for  tune  of  the  Bourbons  that,  while 
la  grande  nation  was  thus  continually  undergoing  a 
j  change  of  materiel,  and  atlvancing  in  this  rapid  state  ol 
Approximation  towards  English  law,  English  manners, 
and  the  English  constitution, — as  the  nearest  models  to 


inspect,  America  being  too  distant, — the  Bourbons 


i8|One  of  which  was 
nmt 


were  olind  to  all  but  tw’o  leading  ulea 
the  NECESSITY  of  the  white  flag  dyniiity  to  prevent  an¬ 
archy,  and  the  other  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  con-i 
cession,  lest  they  should  go  the  way  of  Louis  XVI.  of' 
pious  memory.  i 

Considering  the  rapid,  simultaneous  operation  of  both 
these  diverging  causes,  is  tlie  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  exjdosion  any  enigma  7  To  sum  up,  t.be  long  resi¬ 
dence  of  large  Ixxlies  of  En^ish  society  in  France,  which 
has  been  continually  opeitRng  to  bring  the  two  nations 
nearer  together  in  feeing,  and  the  exchange  of  agov-i 
emment  absolute  in  practice,  if  not  in  princijdes,  fora; 
limited  monarchy,  together  with  the  prompt  recognition 
of  the  new  government  by  the  king  of  England;  the! 
formal  congratulatory  and  complimentary  addresses 
which  have  been  sent  from  all  parts  of  England,  are  cir-j 
cumstances  which  will  probably  cause  the  current  of! 
French  8}rmpathie8  to  set  decidedly  in  favour  of  Eng-j 
land  :  it  will,  in  future,  probably  be  found  as  strongly  ini 
accordance  with,  as  formerly  it  was  in  hostility  to  her.  | 
If  France  and  England  then  become  so  closely  identified  i 
as  to  reciprocate  in  commerce  and  in  gooil  feeling  andj 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  jealousy  and  malevolent  | 
rivalry,  what  may  prevent,  what  can  reasonably  prevent, 
the  happiest  amalgamation  "which  invention  could  fur¬ 
nish  or  history  record  7  • 

To  make  an  application  of  the  foregoing  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  United  States :  The  history  of  the  two  great 


parties  which  have  existed,  more  or  less,  since  1783-4 — 
the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  (under  whatever 
names  of  National  Republicans,  Republicans,  Democrats, 
Workies,  &c.)  disclosing  a  continual  reference,  in  all 
their  movements,  manifestoes,  and  ward  addresses,  to 
political  sympathy  with  one  or  other  of  these  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  proximate  colossal  powers,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  If,  then,  hostility  between  these  limited  monarch¬ 
ies,  now  assimilating  in  title  and  essence,  ceases  de  facto, 
what  materials  for  prejudice  and  disunion  between  the 
States  and  England  will  be  left,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Anti- Federalist  party  is  uppermost  7  Ought  not  then, 
from  the  foregoing  premises  the  three  countries, — the 
greatest  in  the  world  in  moral  power, — ^to  be  hereafter 
strictly  united  in  feeling,  if  not  in  form? — Can  any  wri¬ 
ter  shew  aught  to  the  contrary  7  Our  creed  is  harmo¬ 
ny  ;  our  observations,  therefore,  though  political,  arc 
characteristic  /  whether  they  are  convincing,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  answered  by  the  reader. 

NAPOLEON. 

We  tliis  day  present  our  readers  with  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  during  the 
short  exile  of  the  Emperor  N  apoleon.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  at  present  resident  in  this 
city,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  promised  origin¬ 
al  communications,  under  the  title  of  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Interesting  Scenes  and  Periods;  or, 
Scraps  from  the  Port-folio  of  a  Travelling  Bach¬ 
elor.” 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since,  on  tlie 
plains  of  Waterloo,  the  power  of  Bonaparte, 
like  the  last  pillar  of  a  mutilated  fabric,  cnim- 
bled  into  hopeless  ruin.  Yet  his  name  is  fresh 
as  an  evergreen,  and  the  interest  which  his  per¬ 
son  ever  excited,  still  continues  to  excite ;  whilst 
the  well  disposed  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  feebk; 
Charles  X.,  are  already  sailing  down  the  stream 
of  Lethe.  W’^e  feci  highly  indebteil  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  contributes  tliese  records  of  an  tyc- 
witness.  It  is  only  necessary  further  to  state 
that  by  the  aliove  remarks  we  arc  not  commit¬ 
ted  to  any  advocacy  of  Bonaparte’s  political 
system ;  nor  speak  of  him  in  any  other  way  than 
tas  a  great  man  and  warrior,  destined  to  occu¬ 
py  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  with  the  Cae¬ 
sars  and  Alexanders. 

Tothe*authorof  the  Fashionable  Tour,  or  Guide  to  Travel¬ 
lers  visiting  the  Middle  and  Nortliern  States,  6u:. 

Sir:  In  your  u.scfnl  and  interesting  littlo 
I  volume,  under  the  above  title,  you  say,  (page 
127,  eilition  1830,)  speaking  ol*  the  acaimplkli- 
ed,  but  unfortunate.  Major  Andre — “His  re¬ 
mains  arc  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  liis 
late  Majesty  George  4th,  and  that  the  Cypress 
tree  planU  d  over  his  grave,  now  sen'es  to  em¬ 
bellish  that  monarch’s  private  garden.”  Indept'n- 
dent  of  any  other  coiL-ideration,  as  historical 
accuracy  is  always  desirable,  and  without  stojv- 
ping  to  inquire  how,  and  by  what,  kind  of  vessel, 
a  tree  of  fitly  years’  growth  could  be  conveycil 
alive  across  the  Atlantic,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
statement,  as  respects  the  interment,  is  incorrect. 
The  remains  of  Major  Andre  moulder  in  that 
venerable  receptacle  of  tho  a.shes  of  the  wiw* 
and  the  goo<l,  the  patriot  and  the  tyrant,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

The  private  mausoleum  of  the  present  Royal 
Family  of  England  as  IS  well  known,  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  B. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  tliat  the  present  No.  is  print¬ 
ed  on  entirel}^  new  type;  and,  if  tliat  will  procure  for 
the  work  any  additional  eclut  or  patronage,  the  same 
Press  is  used  which  struck  of '  the  (Jdc,  on  Celebra¬ 
tion  Day. 
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STREET  VIEWS  IN  NEW- YORK; 
Engravings,  Published  bu  Bourne^  369  Broaduay, 

Burton,  designer ;  Smiilie,  Engraver, 

MASONIC  HALL,  BROADWAY. 

The  strong  relief,  in  the  front  of  the  principal  building, 
is  the  most  prominent  excellence  in  the  view, — and  its 
Irtcenees  is  very  tnie. 

Landing  place,  foot  of  Barclay  street. 

The  general  spectator  here,  would  judge  very  differ¬ 
ently  from  a  close  inspector,  or  an  artist. "  Here  is  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  very  powerfully  felt,  though  broken  up  by 
dispersion  and  detail ;  yet  the  different  parts  will  each 
bear  strict  examination,  and  the  whole  is  a  pleasing  object. 
The  serial  is  also  very  well  expressed. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW-YORK. 

Tlie  foliage  is  remarkably  neat  and  well  executed,  and 


From  the  Token. 

THE  INDIAN’S  BURIAL  OP  HIS  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

‘  Among  some  of  the  ruder  tril)e8  of  North  American 
Indians,  if  a  mother  dies  during  the  period  of  nursing  her 
child,  it  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  breast  tliat 
nourished  it.’  Malthus,  Vol.  1. 

Go  to  thy  bed  of  earth. 

My  little  wailing  boy, 

Tl^"  life-stream  j>eri3hed  at  thy  birth, 

Hoste  to  tliat  source  of  joy. 

Ere  Famine’s  blight  is  shed, 

U|)on  thy  withered  breast, 

Go;  with  the  healtli-fiush  o’er  thee  spread, 

Down  to  thy  (juiet  rest. 

How  could  I  see  thee  pine, 

And  yet  no  aid  bestow  7 
Nor  flock,  nor  cultured  field  are  mine. 

How  could  I  bear  thy  wo  7 
Fate  bids  me  wander  wide, 

Far  from  my  home  and  thee ; 

Where’er  the  wild  deer  seeks  to  hide. 

There  must  my  covert  be. 

Hoarse  winter’s  nigsred  sway, 

Strong  blast  and  driving  rain, 

Will  swwp  my  cabin  walls  away, 

Ere  I  return  again. 

Yet  well  my  eye  shall  trace. 

Poor  l)al)e !  thy  low  abode ; 

Tliere  ’ll  l>e  a  greenness  on  tlie  place 
Where  thus  my  teoi's  have  flowed. 

Bov !  ’t  would  have  l»een  my  pride 
To  rear  fliy  growing  jjower, 

And  see  thee  towering  by  my  side 
In  battle’s  glorious  hour. 

O  l)e  not  thus  distressed ! 

Spring  to  thy  mother’s  arms ; 

She  hath  a  refuge  in  her  breast. 

For  all  tliy  wfld  alarms. 

Lo !  to  the  spirit-land 
She  beckons  thee  away ! 

Unclasp,  my  Vialie,  thy  father’s  hand, 

Tho\i  const  not  with  liim  stay. 

There  !  last  of  all  my  race. 

Sleep  tranquilly  and  blest, 

Cradled  in  that  niost  holy  place, 

A  faithful  mother’s  breast. 


I  of  his  new  theatre,  no  mortal  ear  shall  drink  in  its| 
sweet  harmonies  till  that  evening.  W  e  oursel  ves,  | 
till  that  perioil  shall  arrive,  will  only  mn  ovei : 
the  notes  upon  a  greased  Amati,  For  one  thingj 
I  only  do  we  stipidate,  viz.  the  engagement  oil 
I  Bochsa  to  conduct  it  lor  us,  that  it  may  be  done! 
con  amore.  No  offence  to  Hawes ;  hut  he  would! 

,  not  enter  into  the  concern  with  the  same  feeling.j 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  so  far  draw  the  veil  a<j 
to  give  our  readers  a  hint  of  what  they  may’  ex-i 
|)ect,  in  order  that  they  may  lose  no  time  in  tak-i 
ing  places. 

I  ‘‘  First  then  we  open  with  a  nimbling  move¬ 
ment,  intimating  the  arrival  of  a  succession  of| 
carriaffes  to  a  ball,  a  grand  crash  shadows  forth  I 
the  spHtting  of  panneTs,  and  the  overturning  of| 
a  Britschka  and  two  Landaulets;  then  an  adag^io\ 
tor  the  courtesies  of  the  Ladies,  and  a  bar  or  twoj 
of  soil  music  lor  choosing  partners ;  we  defy  all' 
Europe  to  exceed  the  discords  we  have  put  to-i 
gether,  to  denote  the  tuning  of  the  violins.  Theriij 
Allegro,^  the  ball  begins,  goes  on,  a  solemn  pause 
— the  Ladies  77/  iss  their  shawls — agitato,— ^uri- 
oso^ — maestoso, — the  police  called  in — where’s 
the  Leader  of  the  Band  ? — ‘Off  she  goes’  with  va¬ 
riations. — Allegretto,  the  thief  pursued, — ttiken-. 


As  a  whole  this  is  a  pretty  view,  and  the  sky  remark¬ 
ably  sunny,  without  much  effort  being  bestowed  uj)on  it. 

GRACE,  AND  TRINITY  CHURCHES. 

This  is  a  well  engraved  plate,  for  the  most  part ;  and 
the  objects  being  massive  and  important^  aid  the  artist’s 
execution.  With  such  a  powerful  set  of  olqecta  before 
him,  the  designer  does  not  evince  his  judgment  in  throw-! 
mg  in  the  large  water  cart.  The  auxiliary  and  ad  /i6- 
itum  of  figures  should  chiefly  be  resorted  to  when  tlie 
subject  itself  is  barren.  The  engraver  is,  however,  not 
to  share  any  part  of  this  remark.  The  extravagant  per¬ 
spective  and  breadth  of  pavement,  is  also  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  composition, 

CITY  HOTEL, 


BROADWAY. 

The  site  of  tliis  view  is  not  remarkably  happy:  too|| 
much  of  the  picture  is  taken  up  in  unprofitable  cross  ^ 
lines  and'pavements — but  the  central  object  is  intrinsically  ij 
pleasing,  and  furnishes  employment  for  the  eye, 

PARK  PLACE.  i! 

I 

A  pleasing  view,  without  much  ostentatious  pains :i 
taking.  Tlie  identity  of  this  view  would  have  beenji 


much  sooner  realized  if  Coleman’s  Book  Store  liad  been 
included. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL,  BROADWAY. 

It  is  on  unthankful  office  for  any  artist  lo  attempt  to 
make  much  out  of  a  drawing  in  wliich  so  many  straight 
lines  occur;  but  we  consider  the  engraver  has  here  done  ^ 
wonders. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  remarkable 
difference  discernible  between  the  style  of  etching  mani¬ 
fest  in  these  engravings,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  tliose  which  have  lieen heretofore  executed  in. 
thiscountry.  Tiie  princiival  characteristic  of  theexecution 
is  that  tliey  are  brought  nearer  to  what  we  see  in  the  works , 
of  G.  and  W.  Cooke,  Kemot,  Goodall  and  Finden,  that  . 
13  lead.  We  hope  3Ir.  Smiilie  will  have  hia  chance j 
among  the  good  things  which  are  thrown  out  to  those  of; 
hia  jirofession  for  the  next  annuals.  [ 

MUSIC  E  X T R  A 6 R  D  I N A R  Y.  ! 

“Our  worthv  triuiul  F*ochsa juf?t  advertised 
a  new^rand  ^^llsico-OJH^^ltico-Palltomimieo-Pi-^ 
anilbrtic  mclanire,  on  the  subject  ol’the  Battle  ol‘: 
Paris,  and  as  it  is  dedicated  to  ‘  Juvenile  perlbrm- 
iTs,’  very’  properly  protixt's  a  proirramnie,  drawn  ; 
up  in  a  ver\^  shownian-like  style,  with  a  ‘  Now : 


From  the  Atlantic  Souvenir, 

THE  WINDS. 

BY  MISS  H.  F.  GOULD. 

w  e  come !  we  come !  and  ye  feel  our  inis^ht. 

As  we  ’re  hastening  on  in  our  boundless  flight, 
And  our  broad,  invisible  pinions  sweep 
Over  tlie  inouiilains,  ancl  over  tlie  deep. 

Like  the  spirit  of  liberty  wild  and  free. 

And  ye  look  on  our  woVks,  and  own  ’lis  we. 

Ye  call  us  the  winds,  but  can  ye  tell 
Whitiier  we  go,  or  where  we  dwell  7 

Ye  mark,  as  we  van.”  our  forms  of  power, 

And  fell  the  forest,  or  fan  the  flower ; 

When  the  hair-bell  moves,  and  the  rush  is  Ijent, 
When  the  tower’s  o’eilhrown  and  the  oak  is  rent 
As  we  waft  the  liark  o’er  the  sluiiiberitig  wave ; 
Or  hurry  its  crew  to  a  vratery  grave ; 

And  yc  say  it  is  we,  but  can  ye  trace 
The  wandering  winds  to  their  secret  ]»Iace7 

And  whether  our  breath  is  loud  nnd  higli, 

Or  comes  in  a  soft  and  balmy  sigh ; 

If  our  threatenin^s  fill  tlje  soul  witli  fear, 

Or  our  gentle  wlusjierinir  woo  the  ear 
With  music  aenal ;  still,  his  we ; 

And  ye  look,  and  ye  list,  but  what  do  ye  see? 
Can  ye  hush  one  soutkI  of  our  voice  to  peace, 

Or  wulcen  one  note  when  oiur  numbera  cease  7 

Our  dwelling  is  in  the  Almighty’s  hand, 

W  e  come  and  we  go  at  his  command ; 

Though  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  track, 

His  fiiiger’s  our  guide,  and  we  kxik  not  bark ; 
And  if,  in  our  wrath,  ye  would  turn  us  a^’ay, 

Or  win  us  in  gentlest  airs  to  play, 

Then  lift  up  your  hearts  to  Him  who  binds, 

Or  frees,  as  lie  will,  the  obedient  winds. 


r  and  our  gubscribors  may  look  lor  it  on  the  loth 
hi  December.  Although  the  crood  people  in  thii! 
icity,  and  in  the  United  State.s,  apjTcar  to  know 
jlmt  little  about  it,  they’  have  in  reality  among 
|!them  the  second  woman  in  the  world  (borrowing 

I  tlie  Italian  idiom)  in  English  Opera;  how 
jl  much  longer  they  will  have  an  artist  who  is 
jj  second  only  to  Miss  Paton,  will  depend  on  them- 
Iselres:  thrtt  Mrs.  A.  could  obtain  an  immediate, 

II  and  profitable  engagement  in  England,  we  take, 
yiipon  ourselves  most  unqualifie<lly  to  assert.  jj 
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REMINISCENCES 

or  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OH,  SCRAPS 
FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 


NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE. 

How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. —Shakspeare.  i 

Being  at  Leghorn  in  the  month  of  Febmary, 
in  tlie  year  1815,  during  the  short  exile  of  the' 
Emperor  Na|X)leon  iiitheLlandof  Elba,  I  g)ad-| 
ly  embraced  the  opportunity  so  easily  afforded [ 
of  visiting  the  retreat  of  tJiat  wonderliil  person- j 
age.  The  romantic  Island  of  Elba  is  situated' 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Legliorn,  and  passage ^ 
boats  were  constantly  sailing  between  the  tivo; 
places.  All  agreeable  com  de  voyage^ 

with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Sicily,  feeling 
an  equal  desire  with  myself  uixm  the  subject,! 
we  embarked  on  one  of  those  delightful  morn- 
ings  which  are  not  uncommon,  even  at  that  ear-| 
ly  season,  in  fair  Italy.  ! 

The  boat  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  va*! 
rious  grades,  from  the  mere  tourists,  like  our- 


fine  horses,  of  various  breeds,  we  looked  with  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  upon  two  wliich  he  had  rode  in 
the  late  campaigns.  Among  the  travelling  car¬ 
riages  was  the  identical  one  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Prussians,  in  the  rout  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  finally,  to  the  great  profit  of  its 
ixissessor,  exhibited  to  the ^ze  of  John  Bull,  as 
a  compensation  for  seas  oinlood  and  millions  of  | 
gold,  squandered  in  the  gigantic  crusade  against 
liberal  principles. 

The  liour  of  twelve  approached,  and  on  tiptoe 
of  expectation  we  hastened  to  the  road  that  led 
from  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  or  Grovernor’s 
house,  as  it  m  fact  was  before  it  acquired  the  high¬ 
er  title,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  new  occupan¬ 
cy.  We  took  our  station  on  the  foot  walk  near 
to  the  gate,  and  where,  li*om  the  steepness  of  the 
descent,  the  carriage  would  be  driven  at  a  slow 
pace.  In  a  few  minutes  the  loud  beat  of  the 
drums  in  the  court-yard  aimounced  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  Palace, 
and  in  an  instant  tlie  carriage  appeared.  How 
I  shall  I  describe  my  seasations  at  tliis  moment? 


selves,  to  tlie  mercante,  or  pedlar,  who  expected  |  xhe  man  who  had  almost  kept  the  world  in  awe. 


to  reap  a  golden  harvest  with  his  wares  amongst 
the  numerous  French  population  on  the  Island, 
the  followers  of  their  unfortunate  Chief.  | 

“The  sails  were  filled,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew.”  , 

The  religious  mariners  crossed  thenL^elvcs  on 
jiassing  the  hold  he^id-land  of  Monte  Nero,  on 
which  is  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
loaded  with  votive  offerings  in  return  for  many 
a  s}x?cial  interference  in  the  affairs  of  men. — ! 
Ennui  was  cfiectually  dispelled  by  the  “  Sove-! 
reign’st  thing  on  eiirth,”  the  voice  of  girls,  a**' 
several  pretty  Marchandes  des  A/(x/es  were  on 
tlieir  return  from  the  Emporium  of  Taste,  laden 
with  the  newest,  “  according  to  the  fashion  and 
the  time,”  for  the  female  bnuiclies  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Court. 

One  of  these  bewitching  ones  entertained  us 
with  some  pretty  airs,  accompanying  herself  on 
the  guitiir,  not  forgetting  such  as  were  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  Bona])arte  family.  One  of 
these,  the  burden  of  which  was  Vive  L'Empe- 
I'eur^  was  sang  with  a  pathos  truly  touching. 


he  whose  vestibule  had  been  thronged  with 
Kings  he  to  whom  the  legitimacy  of  Europe 
had  crouched, — the  mighty  tbunderer, — was  be¬ 
fore  me. 

The  person  of  the  Emperor  ha's  been  so  often 
described,  is  so  well  represented  in  various  works 
of  art,  and  is,  in  consequence,  so  generally  known, 
that  it  is  perhaps  almost  superfluous  to  say  miy- 
thing  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  resist,  howveer, 
attempting  a  graphic  sketch,  as  I  saw  liim  at 
that  interesting  period.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
fat,  but  firm  and  well  proportioned;  swarthy 
and  without  those  soldier-like  appendages,  whis¬ 
kers.  His  hair  was  thin.  “The  front  of  Jove  him¬ 
self,  an  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  com¬ 
mand.”  He  was  dressed  in  green,  faced  with 
red,  without  epaulettes  or  any  ornament,  save 
a  small  cross,  or  decoration  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Honor,  susjiended  from  the  breast  of  tlie  coat.  A 
low  cocked  hat,  of  so  peculiar  a  form  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  no  other.  On  the  loop  was  a  small  tricoh/t' 
cockade,  that  badge  so  happily  restored  by  tlie 


by  a  few  faithful  Polish  Lanc8[  French  Hus¬ 
sars,  one  or  t^vo  Mamelukes,  witli  several  ser¬ 
vants,  tlie  whole  in  rather  shaoby  costui  ne.  We 
stoocl  with  our  hats  oftj  and  moved  as  the  Emjic- 
ror  passeil,  whicl||he  politely,  hut  gravely,  re¬ 
turned  by  a  genrie  bend  forward.  His  arms 
were  folded,  as  generally  represented  in  his  va¬ 
rious  portraits.  'Bertyjjjjjd  took  oflTiis  hat. 

W'liether  from  the^gmmstaiice  of  my  being 
in  a  kind  of  semi-^ifonn,  very  fashionable  in 
Morning  came,  and  wc  breakfasted,  as  warlike  tim^^  from  my  intense  gazing, 

much  the  custom  in  Europe,  at  a  Cafe,  or  Coffee  i  ^  Emperor  fixed  his  piercing 

House,  the  only  places,  bye  the  bye,  in  the  world,  1  would  read  me  even  to 

'.vherc  that  beverage  can  be  drunk  in  perfection. 


made  the  time  fiy  merrily  along.  '  i  Emperor.  W e  were  close  to  the  car- 

E  vening  found  us  at  anchor  in  the  noble  harbor  I  barourhe_,  dmwnhy  four 

of  Porto  Ferrajo,  close  to  the  Health  Office,  and  baUr,  and  escorted 

having  presented  our  credentials,  as  your  En¬ 
voys  and  Pleni|X)tentiaries  w^ould  say,  we  wxre 
\>ermitted  to  land  and  proceed  to  our  Hotel,  if  a 
small  ^blic  house,  although  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Isi^d,  may  be  allowed  that  title. 

Our  first  questicu  naturally  w’as,  “tvhencan 
Ave  see  the  Emperor  ?”  and  it  Avas  very  agreeable 
to  learn  that  he  rode  out  almost  every  day, 
either  on  horseback  or  in  an  open  carriage,  and 
generally  about  the  same  hour,  tAvelve  o’clock. 


We  overheard  some  satirical  remarks  from  a 


my  inmost,  thoughts.  I  was  fiuttered  and  felt 
uhdued,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  aa’os 


party  of  French  officers,  seeing  Ave  AA^ere  Eng-i^^  ^  relieved  by  the  quickened  pace  of  the  nor- 
lishmcn,  on  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  1^®  removing  the  cause.  Taking  an  early  din- 
mir  nation  for  supplying  them  with  cheap  coffee  |  , 

There  AAas  nothing,  howCA^er,  at  which  aac  could  iheld  at  the  Tuileriep,  under  the  imperial  regime,  when 

take  onence,  had  we  been  so  inclined.  '  soA^ereign  princes  of  tributary  States  attended  their  Leige 

The  interval  betAV^een  breakfast  and  noon;; Lord,  an  officer  of  rank,  whose  early  presence  was  re- 

we  employed  in  strolling  over  the  tOAA'n,  surv’ey-ilT”^®^’  l>eing  accidentally  too  late,  was  rebuked  by  the 

iiiir  the  Ibrtifirations  tho  Emneror’s  stables  ^  knowmg 

ing  iixc  lonmcaiions,  me  Jiimperor  s  suioies,  7  e  ,  important  it  was  to  aTipease  the  Avrath  of  his  master, 

inxse^  otc.  Ill  the  former,  among  a  number  Oi  jj^xterously  replied  that  he  had  been  detained  in  tlie  anti- 

chamljer  by  a  crowd  of  kings,  un  embarrfta  des  R4)i8. 


*  I  have  strong  reasons  for  Ijelieving  that  this  individ- 
n;\l  afterwards  occupied  a  situation  in  Napoleon’s  hoy se-’j 
hold,  at  fSt.  Helena. 


A  gracious  smile  from  offended  majesty,  accompanied  by 
a  gentle  pull  of  the  officer’s  ear,  shewed  how  agreeable 
Jwas  tlie  compliment. 


ner,  we  again  commenced  our  survey  of  the 
bustling  little  capital.  A  Theati-e  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  fitteel  up  on  a  good  scale,  witlia  state-box, 
surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown.  On  the 
ceiling,  which  the  painters  had  just  finished,  I 
noticed  Victory  in  her  car  and  all  the  imperial 
emblems.  Notices  appeared  on  the  walls,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  ojiening  night.  Coming  out  of  the 
Theatre  we  met  the  mother  of  Napdeon,  Ma¬ 
dame  Mere,  as  she  was  styled.  She  was  a  hand¬ 
some  old  lady,  and  looked  what  fancy  might  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  Roman  matron  of  antiquity,  although 
Rome  in  the  present  day  can  pixxluce  forms  and 
features  Avonny  to  contend  AAith  Venus  herself 
for  the  prize  of^beauty. 

. .  . — “  Beauty  still  is  here, 

States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  dotli  not  die !” 

Madame  Bonaparte,  now  called  Madame  Le- 
tizia,  resides  at  Rome,  enjoying  as  good  health  as 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  jiersons  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  life. 

W’e  Avere  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Pauline,  one  of  Napoleon’s  sisters,  particu- 
!  larly  as  our  host  had  told  us  that  il’  we  met  the 
;  most  beautiful  woman  w^e  ever  saw,  that  w^as 
'  Pauline.  This  Princess  married  the  Roman 
j  Prince  Borghese,  and  is  since  dead.  She  Avas 
then  sufiering  from  some  severe  complaint. — 

;  Many  of  the  finest  Statues  in  the  Museum 
iof  the  Louvre,  Avere  purchased  by  Napoleon 
from  this  prince. 

Anxious  to  have  another  view  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  Ave  took  a  Avalk,  later  in  tlic  afternoon,  along 
the  road  by  which  he  wras  to  return ;  and  choos¬ 
ing  a  station,  like  highAA^aymen,  where  the  roati 
I  Avas  both  narroAV  and  bad,  Ave  soon  discovered 
:  the  cavalcade  approaching.  When  within  some 
tAA'Ciity  yards  of  us,  a  pretty  little  French  girl, 

!  probably  a  daugliler  ot  one  of  the  soldiers^  witli 
a  basket  on  her  ann,  Avas  passing  the  carriage., 
jand  ciirtsieil  to  the  Enijx;ror,  Avith  all  that  in- 
jiate  grace  so  peculiar  to  the  fair  of  that  polishal 
•'  people.  Tiic  Emperor  ordered  the  postillions  to 
Istop,  and  a  conv’crsation  ensued,  Avhich,  although 
'at  t(X)  great  a  disUince  for  us  to  hear  the  subject, 

I  enough  Avas  shoA\m  by  laughter  and  gesture  to 
convince  us  that  it  AA^as  of  a  liuniorous  nature. 

1  had  an  excellent  opixirtuiiity  of  observing 
jNa]x>leon’s  smile,  Avhicli  is  dAA’elt  upon  in  raj)- 
itiires  by  those  aa’Iio  were  AA’ont  to  see  him 
lAvheii  divested  of  Aveiglitier  cares  :  he  unbent,  a-- 
j  it  Avere,  to  sAv^eet  and  softened  intercourse.  Our 
obeisances  AA’crc  returned,  on  passing,  a®  before  ; 
[except  that  the  little  grisette’s  retorts  having 
jhcen  of  a  description  to  excite  the  Emperor  and 
I  his  friend,  botli  of  aa'Iioiu  appeared  in  high  glee, 
[they  Avere  consequently  less  formal. 

I  Returning  to  the  city  aa’c  met  Gtm.  Droiiet, 
ion  horseback,  and,  soon  after,  Madame  Bertrand, 

I  with  her  son,  Na|)oleon  Bertrand,  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  hoy,  most  gnicefuliy  dressed  in 
;  Sjianish  costume.  Near  tlie  Palace  avc  noticcxl 
[several  hundred  of  the  old  Imperial  Guards,  all 
v'olunteers  in  their  maker’s  exile,  literally  turn¬ 
ing  the  suear  into  the  pruning  hook.  They 
Avere  busily  employed  leveling  and  planting  a 
plot  of  rough  ground  as  a  garden.  Indeed  every 
spot  l)ore  Avilness  to  the  improvements  untler  the 
iiCAV  regime. 

Our  evening  wtls  spent  at  a  Cafo,  which  wms 
'  Avell  filled  Avith  officers  and  Ixiurgeois.  We  here 
met  the  officer  to  Avlioni  avc  had  delivered  our 
ipfissports,  who  most  politely  oflcreil  to  present  us 
jto  the  Emjicror  the  next  day.  He  assured  us 
that  the  Emperor  Avould  be  most  happy  to  eoe 
I  us,  8(1718  etiquette;  that  he  had  taken  leave  of 
sUite,  and  felt  himself  as  a  private  citizen,  al- 
tliougli  he  retained  a  high  sounding  title.  Will 
it  be  believed,  we  refused  the  offer.  “Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aeke- 
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ion.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  repented,  and  could  (shall  I  forget,  on  passing  one  of  these,  before!  shewing  the  bock  part  of  his  figure  as  little  as  {Kwsibk 
we  be  permitted  to  live  over  again,  I  believe  we  which  was  playing  a  large  group  of,  at  least,  a  to  the  audience,  his  chaste  manner  of  scratching,  and 
should  wish,  like  old  Franklin,  to  amend  this  dozen  chubby,  rosy-cheeked  children,  our  dri-  his  easy  way  of  dapping  stage-sleeping  dnners  on  the 
error,  in  the  second  edition  of  our  lives.  Not  ver  exultingfy  exclaiming,  “  Look,  gentlemen,  exterior  parts,  have  established  him  as  a  decided  favorite, 
wishing  to  leave  Elba  without  visiting  its  fa-  look!  all  those  are  mine!”  Well  might  his  “ Wc  deem  it  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  further  com- 
inous  Iron  Mines,  we  devoted  the  next  day  to  heart  rejoice,  when  each  would  have  served  as'ments  on  the  minutiae  of  his  merits.  To  close  with  the 
the  pur|K)6C.  W e  took  a  boat,  at  an  early  hour,  a  model  for  a  cherub.  I  cast  a  look  at  my  port-  muho  in  parruTw,  we  pronounce  him  an  industrious  and 
to  cross  the  bay,  passing  the  vessel  of  war  which  manteau,  containing  all  my  worldly  goods,  and  accomplished  actor.”  Hecate  Co. 

was  presented  to  Na^ueon  by  the  French  Go-  thought  how  lonely  am  I.  ^  P.  S.  If  we  have  infringed  upon  the  peculiar  style  of 

vernment.  She  wa^  fittiiig  for  sea,  as  the  phrase  Again  seated  at  Leghorn,  unsuspicious  of  forth- cotemporary  of  yours,  it  must  be  attributed  to  our 

is  £W  were  eevcral  Polacca^s  Mediterranean  coming  events,  we  related  to  our  Consul,  and  all  of  intrinsic  merit-and  pure  Englisl.. 

merchant  vessels  o!  a  peculiar  construction,  as  inquiring  Irieiids,  the  particulars  ot  our  highly  _ 

regards  the  rigging,  &c.  These  last  were  load-,  interesting  and  agreeable  jaunt. 

iiig carriages  and  stores  of  various  descriptions,!  We  had  seen  Elba  in  peace  and  quiet,  its  31 R.  THORNE, 

intending  to  proceed  as  our  poor  and,  upon  thisi  chief  had  exchanged  the  din  of  camps,  the  pomps'  We  pledged  ourselves,  in  Uie  last  number,  to  give  some 
subject,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  ignorant  boat-|  and  vanities  of  cities  and  of  courts,  tor,  compara-  account  of  this  vocalist  in  his  personation  of  Artabanes 
man  informed  us,  to  Naples  with  the  Emperor’sljtively  speaking,  the  life  of  a  recluse;  hisambi-'and  Caspar,  in  the  operas  of  Artaxerxes  and  Der 
mother,  who  was  about  to  visit  her  daughter,  |  tion  apparently  subdued,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  iFreischutz.  It  ia  tme,  we  have  witnessed  the  best  Arta- 
Murat’s  Q,ucen.  We  landed  on  the  opposite  jj  passing  observer,  there  was  every  appearance  of  I  banes  extant  in  3Ir.  Horn,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  Caspar ; 
‘^hore  of  the  harbor,  and  tlien  proceeded,  on  foot,  I!  Elba  being,  what  St.  Helena,  at  an  after  period,  |  nevertheless,  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  condole  witii 
by  a  most  romantic  and  beautiful  road,  or,  morei|  wa.s,  unfortimately  for  himself,  and  perhaps,!  the  public  on  his  loss,  but  are  prepared  to  do  every  sue* 
<'orrcctly  speaking,  path,  for  some  miles,  through  jj  mankind,  his  grave!  In  three  a/iler  ottr  jeessive  competitor  justice.  If  the  fashionable  world,  as 
ravine  and  over  mountain,  where  mjTtle  andideparture  the  scene  was  changed — the  EMrE-| a  certain  class  of  persons  delight  in  being  called,  would 
CKloriferous  shrubs  usurped  the  places  occu-jROR  had  fled — together  with  his  chosen  band;*  follow  our  example,  and,  instead  of  singing  the  requiem 
j»ied  in  Ic^  favored  regions  by  heath,  furze,  and  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  of^ned,  and  the  le-j^over  departed  Garcia  and  Company,  who,  at  the  best, 
brushwood.  We  amved  at  the  celebrated  Iron  critiinatcs  of  Euro|)e  sending  forth  their  infamousl;  received  but  scanty  patronage  from  them,  would  by  their 
31iiicp  about  noon,  and  afler  partaking  of  an  Manifesto, f  cried  Let  him  be  ANATHEMA/c^mj^nan^je  example  support  our  national  tlramatic 
Elba  dejeunc,  ancho\  ies  dipjn'-d  in  oil  and  wine,^  maranatha.”  B.  f  music,  it  would  be  much  more  to  their  credit,  and  tend 

with  excellent  white  bread,  uc  ]>roceedeil  to  in-:  -  jnot  only  to  their  own  refinement  but  that  of  the  comrnu- 

v,.cct  the  Mines.,  flie  ore  is  procurwl  with  httlci  pretic  amusements.  |  ^  large,  Mr.  Tliome  is  neither  of  the  calibre  of 

litter,  near  the  surlace,  ant  is  very  ric.j  p  I  Garcia,  nor  of  the  musical  dimensions  of  Horn,  wtio 

We  collected  some  fine  speennens  ot  the  specu-,  PARK  THEATRE.  CrUu^E^a^dmary  I.  was  never  half  appreciated-but  he  is  a  useful  singer  as 
iir  kind,  or  iron  frlance.  Th^  Mines  havej  On  Saturday  evenm^ November  20, 1830,  Mr.  Co  let’s,^  Cantanto,”  and  a  very  fair  actor.  Indiil,  lie 

been  worked  Irom  remote  antiquitv,  and  the 'monkey  “ recommenced  his  engagement  at  the  Park,  m  i .  ,  ^  i  ,  , 

marks  of  tools  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  are  his  fop  character,”  which  he  characteristically  maintain- i  cony  ecen  ‘Vi 

still  visible  in  some  of  the  caves  abandoned  by ’ed,  by  sundry  leaps  from  roofs,  windows,  trees,  &c.  (viz.  j  acquisition 

the  workmen.  Retuniillg  by  the  path  we  tra-  in  stage  parlance.)  “  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  i!  .  ^.m  better  than 

verspil  in  ihn  ninniimr.  which,  from  fiifitnie.  tb.w.ntS..  » .V  n  miat  .nS «  riri..t ‘^ahunes;  but,  m  both,  a e  perceive  that  he  sang  tlie 


i  not  only  to  their  own  refinement  but  that  of  the  comrnu- 
!  niiy  at  large.  3Ir.  Tliome  is  neither  of  the  calibre  of 
Garcia,  nor  of  the  musical  dimensions  of  Horn,  who 


still  visible  in  some  of  the  caves  abandoned  by -ed,  by  sundry  leaps  from  roofs,  windows,  trees,  &c.  (viz.  au 

the  workmen.  Retuniing  by  the  path  we  tra-  in  stage  parlance.)  “  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of !  .  ^.m  better  than 

versed  in  the  morning,  whicli,  from  fatigue,  the  weather,  ‘  if  beings  between  a  scotch  mist  and  a  driz- i  ‘  a  es,  ut,  m  perceive  i  at  e  smig  t  le 

seemed  lengthened,  we  reached  our  boat,  and,  Jzling  rain,  he  was  greeted  by  a  select  audience,”  ™  ^‘*‘^*7**' 

embarking,  were  soon  at  our  Hotel.  Had  we:|  frequently  gave  unequivocal  testimony  of  tlie  actor’s  i ^ ss  sm^rs  nave  use  .  n  t  ^ 

Ik'Oii  an  hour  earlier  wc  should  have  again  seen  Excellence;  but,  nt  the  close  of  the  piece,  the  applausej^'^P" “"'I 
the  EinfKjror,  as  he  had  been  on  teard  the  cor-  long,  enthusiastic,  and  tremendous."  Tlie  latter!®'^f“  tone  of  voice  which  admirably  suited  the  idea  of 
vette  telbrc  alluded  to,  spending  the  afternoon,  oppression  may  sound  ratlier  ludicrous,  but  theywhoi^  ostwretc  ,t  e  property  o  tie  • 

Curiosity  being  satisficil  we  prepared  for  our  ;heanl  it  say  tliat  the  thick  shell  of  the  theatre  was  3een| 
dejiarture  and  ilcmandcd  our  pa.s.<ports,  which  ;,o  vibrate  at  the  moment,  asthe  walls  of  a  certain  church!l7"‘  ®  'n  his  success  that 

were  immediately  delivereil,  F«aled  with  the  r. _ _  i, _ _ _ earned  tlie  peculiarity  to  fault,  and  introduced  the  un- 


nil  iiciiuiit  iv  uuii^ciuu,  tuc  ^  do,  when fi'rea/  Tbm  is  agitatetl  ’* - T  •  7  i  .u  .r  1 - : - 

Rmperor’s  ollicial  seal,  .an  imperial  eagle,  and  ^  Mrs.  Blake  sustained  the  part  of ‘‘my 

sigtied  by  the  olliccr  on  <luty  at  the  iwlice  olhcc..,^^  .,  ^  i  ^ua^-wlieUier  gay  lovers  or  sentunentd  prmces.- 

Aiixious  to  vary'  our  route  to  Lcirhorn  we  took  nounsparing  A„„rf.„I.Mr.Thorttehas  nMor.gumhty  enough  to  strike  out  such 

a  iKLSr^ire  m  an  open  boat  to  Piombino,  the  near-  ,,  „  i  r  u  .•  i  •  r  ,  i  a.pathas  that  of  Horn,  but  acted  the  part  with  decency, 

oA  portlo  Elba  oli  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  The  •'?'=  and  .lelivered  the  sentiments  with  some  emphasis.  Tl!e 

boat  belonged  to  Elba  and  terc  the  Emperor’s:"’*  '‘'  ^laekee,  and  the  orfonng- ^ted  tte  part|^j  we  cannot  compliment.  The  wind  instruments 

Hag,  viz.;  white,  charired  with  a  red  bend,  as  ,7"‘'™''’y-  We^^'^ver,  musti^d,  tliat.AIr.  VVoodhullj^,^^^  accord  witli  the  violins;  the  flute  is  rarely  in  tune, 
the.  Heralds  would  call  it,  on  which  were  three:' ‘7"*  attempt  the 6/actee line  over  its  passages  in  a  most 

yellow  tees.  7*  >'7,  nature  qu^.flcations  therefor  he  speaking 

Pleasctl  with  our  excursion,  and  bidding  adieu  I  -ng  is  i,  am  ns  ssm  leingu  nte.  -  r.  itc  tngs  u  asji^^^^  had  occasion  to  impress  on  our  readers. 


'o  Elba  and  its  exiles,  we  sailed  with  a  fair ! '’^fy. '>aPPy  laymg  about  ten  most  fremcn<foits/y,^ 

breeze;  but,  it  dying  away,  we  had  recourse  to  ootiug  u  a  ozen  s^nic  sa  or|Aatime.  ns  very)  \yj(i,Qu(  entering  into  the  variety  of  theories  on  tills 
oars,  and  in  the  afternoon  rcache.l  Piombino,  in ,  ^on^ly  reminds  us  of  Sampson  sWplo.ts  of  old,  against  |  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  worthy  of  con- 

salety ;  not  without  having  some  little  anxiety  j‘7  Ph>lh«mes,  and  we  shoidd  have  ^PPl^uM  to  select  those  instru- 

oii  account  of  the_Algerine.s,  ol  whom  the  lua-j  the  rest,  had  we  not  recoU^tad  that  it  vtos  probable  the.  least  liable  to  change  in  this  variable 

niiers  were  sore  alraid,  the  lornier  not  resiicctiiig.  same  stout  fellows  agreed  m  fall,  at  the  rehearsal,  bythem.  Weichsel,  an  authority 

ofnomeannote,lia3alwavsheld,thataband.liouldbe 

At  Piombino  wc  wore  kept  a  day  in  a  state  :  monkey  is  a  srerimg  actor,  and  j^rfonns  ‘‘to  ourhkmg.  ^  reference  to  the  hJms  rather  tlianany  other  in- 
”1  surveillance,  by  the  1  uscan  ofliccr  ot  Police,  letter  than  when  we  first  saw  him  m  the  character.” ^ 
whosccmevl,  m  spite  ol  t  he.  regularity  ol  our  His  elegant  and  beautiful  sidelong  leaps  along  the  stage,  5 

lKi.-’sports,  to  tiU:5i>oct  urf  ol  havinflp  Pinister  de-i - J  ’  u  ,  r  •  rriv 

‘'i^iis.  The  truth  is,  just  at  this  time  man\  ’  ♦  Col.  Campbell,  the  Enfflish  officer  commissioned  tot  .  wi  ,  to.  h  l  _  - 


‘'igiis.  The  truth  is,  just  at  this  time  nuinyj  ♦  Col.  Campbell,  the  English  officer  commissioned  to\  ^  ,  .u  r»  1  rt?  h  u  .i  orv.v^o.. 

^ui^picious  characters  apt)oared,  and  (lisa|)pcared  I  icatch  the  moveincnts  of  Sapoleon,  was,  at  this  time,  at|  ^  Barber  of  Seville,  has  at  engt  , ’ 

again,  without  afibrdiiig  aiiv  trace  of  their  jour-jl  Pl<5rence;  and  the  Partridge  Sloop  of  War,  the  vespl  ance,  bu^  marew  and  by  no  means  tr^Aman-ltA-estec, 


"uies,  lay  tliroutrli  woods,  m  wliicn  we  saw  nu-  ofthe  allied  sovereignty,  including  the  imbecile  Ferdi-„  7 - * . . 

inerous  herds  of  huflhloes,  formidable  looking  ,  nand  of  SpaiiL  in  which  Napoleon  is  declared  to  be  with-! 

animals,  but  which  were  easily  scared  by  the themle  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that  he  hasj  Tlie  0[iera  has  ceased  for  a  period  at  the  Par  if.  Mr?*; 
Frack  of  our  driver’s  whip  As^wc  approached  public  vengeance,  or,  in  other]  Austin  and  Mr.  Thorne  are  depaxted  to  Phil  add  pi  no, 

Reghom  the  country  imVrovod  in  apiUronce  great  musical  e^orts  t^,  we  utHlersuu.d,  tote 

tne  woods  giving  way  to  CultlvTitcd  fields  and  j  power  that  awaited  the  “best  o’  the  cut  throats,”  Theatre  m  Arch  St.  and  the  Amateurs  of 

vineyardki,  with  picturesque  cottages.  Never  J  one  could  l^e  found  hardy  enough  to  do  the  deed.  I  that  Town  are  to  be  regaled  with  certain  compositiont 
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which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  exclusively  the 
property  of  New- York,  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  the 
various  parts.  The  Band  is  reported  to  be  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  led  by  Milon,  a  musician  well  known  in  this  city, 
during  the  reign  of  Malibran.  We  wish  the  undertak¬ 
ing  success,  and  live  in  hopes  of,  at  some  future  period, 
being  pcnnkted  to  witness  the  production  of  the  long 
promised,  ever  delayed,  Opera  of  Cinderella,  which  we 
suppose  will  take  place  on  their  return — or  somewhere 
between  Chri8lmas-day,1830,  and  its  anniversary  in  1831. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Cuddy,  the  exhibition  of 
whose  abilities,  in  this  city,  as  a  flautist,  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten,  intends  taking  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  such  a'  man,  and  we  ought  to  have 
had  him  here ;  but  we  cannot  blame  him :  to  what  quar¬ 
ter  that  is  imputable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pronounce.  We 
may,  perhaps,  if  things  go  on  as  they  do,  lose  other  ral- 
riablc  artists — that  is,  while  the  public  taste  takes  a  de¬ 
parture  from  what  is  intrinsically  excellent,  and  goes  a 
wool-gathering  after  the  wondrous. 


MASTER  BURKE. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  wonderful  regard  for 
the  new  and  the  marvellous,  and  the  strange, 
is  had  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  While 
the  ordinary  sublime  and  beautiful  processes  of 
nature,  are  suffered  daily  to  pass  without  notice, 
merely  because  they  are  common-place;  and 
the  common  incidents  of  life,  otherwise  unno¬ 
ticed,  arc,  by  association  with  this  principle, 
invested  with  importance,  and  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  narrator  clothed  with  supernatural 
interest. 

It  would  scarcely  excite  any  attention  to  be 
told  that  a  fisherman  had  caught  a  huge  fish, 
which  nearly  broke  through  the  meshes  of  his 
net ;  but  if  a  child  were  to  read,  in  a  book,  that 
R  geni  had  arisen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
somehow  or  other  got  it  there,  it  would  rivet  his 
attention,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  torn  from  its 
pages,  until  the  story  was  through.  A  horse 
carrying  his  rider  through  the  streets,  though 
the  animal  be  a  v^ery  wonderful  piece  of  mecha¬ 
nism,  scarcely  causes  any  one  to  turn  his  head :  i 
but,  invest  the  same  horse  with  five  legs,  or, 
“  place  his  head  where  his  tail  ought  to  be,”  and 
every  shop-lx)y  •f^ould  be  stretching  his  neck  out 
to  see  the  sight.  George  Colman,  Junr.,  in  his 
extremely  witty  and  almast  inimitable  preface 
to  the  Iron  Chest,  to  be  found  only  in  old  edi¬ 
tions,  and  these,  having  been  carefully  suppres¬ 
sed,  are  very  rare,  observes  of  John  Kemble,] 
that  his  lov^e  for  the  outr6  had  so  far  got  thej 
better  of  his  judgment  and  so  predominated  in  | 
his  mind,  that  had  he  been  compelled  to  act  a  | 
hog,  lie  would,  inevitably,  liav^e  jireferred  | 
acting  one  with  sir  legs,  to  -  the  the  four  which ; 
nature  usually  allows.  The  principle,  howeverji 
is  doubtless  a  very  useful  one;  as  it  causes  a i| 
ferment  in  the  blood  and  a  more  active  distribu-  i 
tion  of  the  juices,  in  those  persoas  who  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  moved  by  other  impulses  more 
intellectual.  These  thoughts,  somehow  or  other, 
we  can  scarcely  explain  how,  got  into  our  heads 
from  seeing  Master  Burke’s  w'onderful  perlbrm- 
aiices.  The  fii-st  thing  which  attracted  our  at-j 
tention,  after  getting  within  the  green  baize  door 
which  forms  the  side  of  a  triangular  entrance  at 
the  Park,  was  a  wdting,  in  a  vxry  legible  hand, 


which  excluded  the  free  list  r.pplications,  be¬ 
cause  the  aforesaid  Master  Burke  was  to  appear. 
Heu  mihi  !  exclaimed  we  internally,  there  must 
be  some  strange  thing  going  forward.  Master 
Burke  w^as,  whether  by  the  manager  or  by  his 
guardian  it  is  immaterial  for  us  to  inquire,  placed 
before  a  very  large  audience,  in  the  very  ardu¬ 
ous  part  of  Norval,  in  a  very  well  written  tra¬ 
gedy,  in  which  ambition  and  love  are  the  two 
prominent  passions,  and  give  the  animus  to  the 
whole  machinery.  To  the  distant  reader  be  it 
known  that  Master  Burke  is  a  boy  of  about  ele¬ 
ven  years  of  age,  who  appears  an  extremely 
fine  youth,  and  perfectly  characteristic,  in  his 
boy’s  dress,  of  jacket  and  trowsers ;  but  who, 
vv'hen  he  assumes  the  costume  of  the  highland 
chief,  with  his  tartan,  his  kilt,  his  shield  on  his 
arm,  an  enormous  broad-sword,  nearly  as  long 
as  himself,  by  his  side,  and  with  a  smooth,  child’s 
face,  (whose  voice  often  degenerates  into  a  high, 
squeaking  treble,  and  has,  occasionally,  other 
breaks  in  it,)  begins  to  talk  about  hovering  over 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  slaying  a  chieftain, 
j  a  smile  is  almost  immediately  forced  into  the 
countenance  of  the  most  grave.  Whether  by 
design  or  chance,  it  is  the  fact  however,  that, 
after  his  entrde.  Master  Burke  has  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Ritchings,  a  remarkably  good- 
looking,  portly  gentleman,  who  personates  a 
hero  to  great  advantage,  and  who  appeared  as 
the  Randolph  of  the  evening.  In  making  the 
speech,  so  well  known,  beginning  “  My  name  is 
Norval,”  he  has  to  speak  of  his  arms  ;  but  we 
appeal  to  ev^ery  man,  then  present,  whether  it 
did  not  appear  very  easy  for  Mr.  Ritchings  to 
have  cracked  the  os  humeris  of  Norval  between 
his  thumb  and  finger.  We  said  that  love  and 
war  were  the  piv  ot  on  which  the  piece  turned. 
Mr.  Barr}',  who  is  also  a  tall,  well-looking  man, 
personated  Glenalvon.  Mr.  Horae,  the  author, 
has  in  one  of  the  scenes,  soon  after  the  favorable 
reception  of  Norval  by  Lady  Randolph,  made 
Randolph  conclude,  on  the  suggestion  ol’  Glen- 1 
alvon,  that  Lady  Randolph  is  iu^love  with  Nor- 1 
val ;  and  he  fumes  as  if  the  prillleges  awarded  ! 
nim  by  his  nuptial  rites  were  about  to  be  inv'aded ! 
by  the  infant  I  But  more :  Mr.  Barry  is  found 
in  a  hot  dispute  mth  Master  Burke,  bandying 
threats,  in  the  Smvtic  of  which  Master  Burke, 
who  has  to  look  up  to  Barry’s  sword-hilt,  asks 
him  if  he  has  no  fears  for  himself  ?  and 
then,  making  a  stride  or  two  backwards,  draws 
out  his  toasting-fork,  as  if  he  would  eat  up  Mr. 
Barry  on  the  spot.  At  this  mock  heroic  work, 
some  hearty  laughs  were  forced  from  some  of 
the  auditory,  who  were  chiefly  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  After  the  audience  were  put  into  a  violent 
perspinition,  for  fear  Master  Burke  would  not 
be  able  to  reach  his  sword  as  high  as  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ry’s  point,  the  heroic  Ritchings  comes  in,  and 
puts  an  end  to  this  Tom  Thumb  business :  but, 
on  going  into  the  banquet.  Master  Burke  has  to 
sjiy — “  Think  not  so  lightly.  Sir,  of  my  resent¬ 
ment  ;  when  next  we  meet  our  strife  is  mortal !” 
— which  words  Mr.  Barry  hears,  and  yet  keeps 
his  countenance.  By  the  by — on  parting  with 
his  mother.  Lady  Randolph,  the  athletic  Ritch-j 


ings  attacks  Master  Burke,  and  makes  a  brag 
that  he  has  no  odds  on  his  side ;  and,  while 
Burke  is  fighting  with  Randolph,  Barry  attacks 
him  from  behind !  Subsequently  Master  Burke 
enters  with  an  immense  highland  basket-hilted 
sword, — which  he  can  just  cleverly  grasp,  and 
which  he  had  taken  from  Randolph  (Ritchings) 
in  the  fight,  while  he  was  turning  round,  and 
killing  Glenalvon  (Barry), — and  exclaims,  “  but 
I  slew  him.”  The  personification  of  Norval,  on 
this  occasion,  might  truly  be  designated,  by 
people  in  possession  of  their  judicial  faculty,  as 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  mock  heroic.  There 
is  little  to  add,  but  that  Master  Burke  has  a 
decidedly  strong  Irish  accent,  amounting  to 
brogue ;  and,  when  unimpassioned,  has  a  great 
deal  of  false  emphasis :  this  latter  fault  is  to  be 
visited  upon  his  tutors.  He  is,  doubtless,  a  clever 
eleven  years  child,  if  this  be  his  age  ;  but  every 
Commencement-day  places  before  our  eyes  boys 
delivering  orations  in  Latin  and  Greek,  besides 
themes  spoken  in  the  common  tongue. 

Hecate  &  Co. 

ADDEND  A — by  the  editor. 

Master  Burke,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  vv'as  adver¬ 
tised  to  lead  the  band  in  an  Overture ;  accordingly  a 
desk  being  placed  on  the  stage,  he  odvanced  to  the  lamps 
and  assuming  the  dictatorial  time-beating  attitude  of  a 
Maestro :  he  played  the  leading  part  of  the  first  violin 
correctly  and  with  spirit.  If  we  are  to  scan  narrowly  hia 
pretensions  defacto  to  lead  a  band,  we  should  at  once  pro¬ 
nounce  tliat  it  is  one  of  those  delusions  so  often  resorted 
toby  the  profession  in  giving  the  gaping  wonder-loving 
multitude,  an  opportunity  of  imagining,  something  which 
actually  has  no  more  reality  than  VVill-o’-the-wisp — nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  generality  of  tlie  good  creatures 
who  beheld  tViis  feat,  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  fact, 
tliat  Master  Burke  travels  -with  a  musical  tutor,  who  al¬ 
ways  assumes  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  band  when  he  either 
sings  or  plays ;  the  assumption  of  leading  a  band,  there- 
j  fore,  we  lx)ldly  assert  has  no  more  merit  than  the  actions 
of  an  automaton,  adapted  admirably  adcapiandum  tul- 
gus.  Were  this  not  the  case,  why  should  Mr.  De  Luce, 
who  is  perfectly  capable  of  playing  any  thing  Master 
!  Burke  can  leatl,  be  removetl,  to  give  place  to  his  travelling 
[music  master?  Tlie  cause  is  obvious. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  u)  exempt  ourselves  from 
the  charge  of  giving  cre  Ut  for  a  demonstration  of  science 
on  tlie  part  of  the  boy,  wi.Ieh  vs  believe  to  be  unmerited ; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  tlie  firrt  to  compliment  liim,  on 
I  his  talent  in  possessing  a  neat  execution  on  the  violin, 

!  governed  by  good  taste  on  the  part  of  his  preceptor,  as 
was  very  obvious  in  the  Solo  which  he  played,  and  which, 
for  his  time  of  life,  is  excellent.  If  to  our  readers  we 
appear  cold  in  our  expression  of  praise,  we  apologise  by 
stating  the  fact  that  we  have  more  than  once  witness'd 
the  performance  of  such  i)iece8  as  Mozart’s  Overture  to 
the  Zauberflote  and  Cherubinis  Anacreon,  executed  witli 
the  utmost  precision,  by  a  numerous  band  of  such  little 
men,  every  one  deeply  instnicted  in  the  grammar  of  the 
art,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  stringed  and  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  And  lest  any  of  our  readers  should  Ixj  disposed  to 
doubt  any  part  of  what  is  liefore  allege<l,  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  musical  pretensions  set  up  by  IMaster 
Burke’s  directors,  we  now  lay  our  finger  upon  a  fact, 
about  which  we  cjiallenge  contradiction.  In  the  lea  ding 
of  the  Overture  to  Tancredi,  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
bass  players,  on  repetition,  made  a  gross  mistake  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  two  leaves,  at  once,  thus  leaving  them  several 
bars  behind  the  Leader,  who  never  turned  his  head. 

If  we  are  asked  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  his  Abel  Handy  and  Richard  the  Tliird,  which  we 
may  be  told  all  the  world  admire,  we  have  to  say,  as 
Square  does  in  Tom  Jones,  tliat  “tliere  is  a  fitness  of 
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tilings,  a  keeping  to  be  observed  about  all  imitative  repre¬ 
sentations.”  If  some  of  the  parts  exliibit  extreme  and 
insurmountable  discrepancies,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
must  be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  when  good  taste  is  to 
be  the  umpire ;  but,  if  monstrosity  and  precocity,  or 
any  other  osity,  is  to  usurp  tlie  umpireship  of  correct 
Taste,  then  adieu  to  the  regular  stage,  and  give  us  the 
boa  constrictor  swallowing  a  lion  whole ;  the  grinning 
monkey  who  acts  the  clown,  liesides  riding  with  any  of| 
Astley’s  men,  and  a  number  of  other  heart-rending  and 
eye-straining  spectacles.  We  allow  that  Master  Burke 
has  a  strong  sense  of  his  author,  and  does  things  which 
an  automaton  could  not  do ;  but  is  this  all  which  is  re¬ 
quired  7  and  are  we  to  be  determined  in  our  judgment  by 
people  who,  for  Master  Burke’s  saying,  as  he  does,  in 

J5ir  Abel  Handy,  “  that  is  a  d - d  clever  fellow,”  give 

liim  nine  or  ten  rounds  of  applause  and  stand  up  on  their 
seats  to  cheer  him  ?  Let  Muster  Burke  surrender  hisj 
pretensions  to  leading  a  band;  forswear  five  act  pieces, | 
and  appear  in  farces,  and  play  solos  as  Master  Burke^ ' 


who,  himself  being  wakeful,  readily  assented  toon  earlyl  Atalanta,  over  the  unburdened  ground,  which  scarcely 
promenade.  At  the  advance  of  broad  day  we  found  I  feels  the  light  imprint — the  young  Masters  having  set 
ourselves  so  much  amused  and  absorbed  in  the  occupa-|  off  an  at  earlier  hour.  Into  these  houses  also  enter  milli- 
tion  of  watching  the  various  objects  so  continually  in  mo- 1  ners,  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  all  the  dressing  irihi — 
tion,  and  every  instant  presenting  such  an  intense  varie-lNow  the  masters  who  wait  upon  families,  neatly  dressed 


ty,  that  with  the  cheerful  consent  and  concurrence  of  our 
friend,  who,  having  been  a  long  resident,  was  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task  of  informing  us  on  all  points  upon 
which  we  desired  intelligence,  we  made  a  day  of  peram- 


and  with  an  a.ir  recherche  give  their  lessons  j  and  now  al¬ 
ready  for  an  hour  have  been  rumbling  along,  the  Bleeck- 
er  street  stage,  the  Greenwich  old  line  and  new. — the 
Broadway  accommodation,  Evan  Jones  and  Brower — to 


pulating  the  streets,  and  particularly  Broadway.  Wliatn  conduct  the  merchants  and  clerks  to  their  respective 
follows  and  the  present  is  the  record  of  our  friend’s  re- [stands  in  the  city  proper — ^and  now  the  press  of  carriages 
marks  and  our  own  observations  thrown  into  rough  jour- j  private  and  public,  two  wheels  and  four  wheels,  one  horse 
na!  form.  [and  two  horse  and  four  horse,  force  upon  the  passengers 

Five  o’clock  A.  M.— clear  weather,  starlight  sky,  onePl^e  circumspection  necessary  in  crossing,  and  mothers 
uninterrupted  arch  of  azure;  set  out  from  comer  of  Reed  tremble  for  rash  and  adventurous  {venture* 


street  and  Broadway,  once  nearly  the  termination  of 
Broadway,  on  the  north.  By  sundry  wooden  pitch-pipes 


some)  children. 

The  hour  of  one  arrives — Oh  golden  hour  I — The  belle, 


sounded  on  the  /wre,  find  that  the  hour  has  stmek  with  - 1  after  late  dancing  and  a  late  breakfast,  and  after  a  careful 
out  reference  to  church  clocks — meet  sundry  jolly  fel-j  toilette,  ventures  forth  arrayed  in  gros  de  Naples,  Rib- 


ows  flushed  with  the  Tuscan  grape,'  with  cigars  in 
and  he  will  find  us  among  his  admirers  in  the  eccentric  j  niomh,  puffing  away  happy  as  kings;  mem.  doubt  the 
line  of  the  drama.  Although  then  we  should  never  bej  tnith  of  this  proverb^uere :  whether  Charles  the  X.  is 
fbur^givinghimtenroundsofapplause,  making,  as  the jj quite  happy  just  now?  double  back,  or,  in  nautical 
iminmortal  Shakespeare  says,  the  “  judicious  grieve,  i|  put  ship  about — come  down  to  the  grim  Bride- 

vhich  outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others,^'  Verbumii^reij^  which  seems  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  foil  to  the 

_ _ _  |i  City  Hall — Hall  doors  open  and  lights  displayed : 

mem.  Justice  never  sleeps  but  only  winks  occasional- i 
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bands  and  Chamois  leather  shoes.  The  sun  shines,  the 
pavement  is  dry — in  what  a  constellation  she  finds  herself 
as  she  advances  onwards, — and  the  Beau,  with  the  breast 
etouffc^  his  pinched-in  waist,  his  eyeglass — his  strapped 
pantaloons,  and  cultivated  whiskers  and  moustashes, 
springs  from  the  stone  steps,  if  his  lacing  be  not  too  tight, 
and  reconnoitres  every  thing  he  sees. 

Observe  that  female  orator  gesticulating  unconscious- 
li  ly — see  a  group — terrible  scuffling — mauvais  sujets'^Xy  of  the  observation  of  a  knot  of  beaux,  who  are  watch- 
ij  marched  up  from  the  fire  points— Hays  laying  about  I  ing  her  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  North  River  streets, 
It  is  not  our  design,  gentle  reader,  to  present  an  articlelj  him  and  discover  Air.  **  Bdly  Bladder^  Junr ^■^ctiglg^ud  playing  at  bo-peep  t  you  may  distinguish  her  by  a 
liistorical,  topographical,  and  geographical  upon  tliisele-ii  the  group,  with  nothing  to  cover  his  flesh  colour  jerkin,  |  profusion  of  Cbywo/tco  in  her  dress;  it  intimates  that  she 
gant  promenade ;  for  the  first,  besides  that  what  we  might  j  but  a  blanket  and  a  ragged  pair  of  inexpressibles.  The  has  hojpted  the  bloody  flag  and  gives  no  quarter  to  man 
have  to  say,  ^radventure,  might  not  lie  perfectly  new,  i  pepper  box  of  City  Hall  lifting  its  head,  as  far  as  it  can,  Lr  woman.  She  played  the  aimable  and  smiled  and 
ue  lack  exciting  materials;  for  the  second,  'we  have  notj  into  the  “star  spangled”  arch — theatre  with  its  heavy  I  bowed  and  visited  every  genteel  family  she  knew',  or  could 
Lvlmeasiired  the  number  of  yards  thereof,  committing  the  ;  French  roof  fast  asleep  where  are  your  jibes  that  set  ^get  up  an  acquaintance  with,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jan- 
rare  of  that  important  business  to  the  city  surv'eyor ;  and,  j  the  groundlings  in  a  roar  now?  miserabile  dictu—o\]  |nuses,  of  snake  in  the  grass  memory,  and  left  her  card; 
to  8].teak  to  tlie  last,  there  having  been  many  disputes ji  the  professors  and  artists  chopfallen,  slumbering  ov’er  ljut  one  or  tw'O  explosions  having  taken  place,  and  be- 
ahout  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  place  blue  and  red  lights,  demons  and  \  almoudi  Wore  ship  eomin^  better  know'n,  she  vras  cut,  and  pow'  wrreaks  her 
and  the  great  mathematicians  all  giving  dille rent  results,  i —olfactories  assailed— clap  on  more  canv'ass — ^et  up  vengeance  principally  on  her  servants  and  her  husband; 
W'e  have  tliought  it  unsafe  to  say  a  w'ord  on  this  subject, .  alongside  our  refectory  friend’s  of  transparency  “/lappyl  the  latter  is  walking  by  her  side  with  marks  of  submis- 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  for  one  particularly,  viz \  discovering'^  memory — doors  all  fast— oysters  all  slum-|  sion  in  his  countenance,  his  eyes  are  upon  the  pavement 
that  a  very  inquisitive  gentleman,  having  taken  one  hun-^  be  ring  in  their  shells,  dreaming  of  oyster  knives,  beingi  receiving  his  dafly  lecture :  How  could  you  do  so  ?  w'hen 
dred  and  fifty  obseiwat  ions  for  discovering  the  true  lati-?  roasted  aliv'e,  and  of  the  horrid  ytew  pan  on  the  morrow—-  j  jt  was  contrary  to  my  injunctions  you  '  •*-,  the  last  w'ord  is 
tude  and  longitude  of  the  good  town  of  Boston,  has  thereby-;  cold  swreat  frothing  out — some  delicate  figures  in  the  dis-i:  inaudible,  but  you  may  guess  at  it :  poor  gentleman  !  his 
contriv’ed  to  remove  it  some  thirty  miles  south  of  w  here  j  tance,  tumbling  al)Out  like  old  crazy  tubs  of  craft  in  the ''dress  is  seedy,  his  tailor  and  bootmaker  have  declared 
ii  formerly  stooil.  Not  being  desirous  of  ruining  our- 4  Bay  of  Biscay — here  and  there  an  early  w'orkey  wrhist-jjthemselv’es  not  at  home,  his  income  finds  its  wray  in 
selves  and  all  the  good  and  moral  denizens  of  this  great  city,  |  Hng  and  under  easy  sail,  working  down  to  tlie  new'  build- !;  fifties  to  the  till  of  Stewart  and  the  Magazin  des  Modes 
ycleped  New-^  ork,  by  siicli  an  experiment,  w'e  refrain ;■  ings  in  Ann  street — get  up  to  the  “ all  alive,"  “here  you^de  Paris — the  lady  is  sailing  like  a  frigate  dressed  out  in 
from  meddling  with  such  high  and  mighty'  affairs,  and^ghall  hear  w’hat  you  shall  see” — great  serpent  asleep,  the  colours  of  all  nations,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  by 
proceed  onwartls  in  a  more  humble  but,  we  hope,  safer  5  coiled  up  for  mischief  to-morrow  and  for  smashing  a  shin  j!  the  side  of  her-owm  husband— Note  that  tall  female  fig- 
[atii.  Neitiicr  is  it  our  intention  to  set  up  the  ipse  dixit,  |  of  beef— corner  of  Oanal  street,  horrible  stench  of  gas —  ll  ures  with  the  Ciceronean  neck,  of  a  certain  age,  and  gifi- 
thatthis  place  is  superior  unto  Regent  street,  Piccadilly^  Zoological  garden,  Jacko  scratching  his  head  and  enjedaftera  certain  manner  vfiih  the  Rpinan  Orator’s  vo- 
or  any  of  the  new  squares  and  streets  in  the  neighbour-|jd£s/>a^i/^,  w'ithout  his  show  dress — stretched  upon  bare  ^lubility;  she  is  now  listened  toby  tlie  circle  in  which 


hood  of  the  former,  and  especially  shall  we  refrain  from 
averring  that  this  promenade  is  longer,  broader,  and  bet 


planks — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


she  is  the  solar  figure  w'hile,  in  every  sentence,  she  hints 


Here  and  there,  from  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  comes  [or  stabs  away  a  reputation — hear  her — “  Mrs.  *  ♦  after 
Ur",  and  mo.'T  equiuly  built  than  Kiefta  Loopta  in  Tom-ij  jp  rumbling  grandeur  a  market-wragon — there  a;;  being  a  widow'  for  tw'O  years,  is  gone  on  a  rusticating 
buctoo,  w'hi*’h  IS  cyftUri"t  :*duA..'*Burement  sr^'en  miles  in  ,  trcgible  irehicle — after  this  a  milk  cart — oh  precious  de-jjW’estem  tour — Yes,  but,  my  dears,  nothing '•happens 
length  by  tw'o  hundred  yards  in  breai^i,  and  built  chiefly  !  pository  of  sky  blue !  the  oleaginous  matter  being  hu- j|  w’ithout  a  reason — ha-ha-ha — Poor  thing  !  a  full  shape 
of  a  kind  of  mineral,  much  resembling  Bristol  stone,  •  (filmed  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  to  save  the  gross!  is  now  very  inconvenient  in  fashionable  circles,  one’s 

which  nieasurabli/'  8ui>ersedcs  the  necessity  of  gas  ^  from  apoplexy’.  At  last  day  peeiw — his  golden  [  Montua-makers  and  Milliners  are  such  6/aAs  now  a  days 

light  or  the  expenditure  of  lallow’ or  wax  ;  but  this  latter,  1  rpyg  are  thrown  upon  the  spires — the  groups  begin  to  ji — by  the  by,  it  is  said — but — no-no— I  cannot — I  dare 
Ihj  it  understood,  we  have  from  tlie  repo; of  ■Frare/-^fip(,fi^P — g^gepg  now'  are  hymning  their  trooti- [  say  you  have  not  heard  it — and  I  wrould  not  for  the  world 
lf*rs.  Neither  would  we  indiscreetly  put  our  judgment  |  pg^gg  jp  fpfi  chonis — here  and  tliere  a  care-taking  4  injure  her — Oh  yes — ^tell  us,  tell  us — we  can’t  leave  you 
under  arraignment  of  error  by  affirming  tliat  the  ®aid  |  fiargain-seheming  old  cit,  snuffing  up  the  morning  breeze,  |  without  you  tell  us — Well,  then,  youw'ould  have  it,  and, 
Broadw’ay  promenade  is  the  most  delectable,  elegant,  sa-n^pj  casting  up  the  Dr’s,  side  of  the  cash  account — now  [  recollect,  I  have  wTished  my  hands  of  the  responsibility — 
lubrious  and  spacious  walk  “on  this  circumlar  globe,” |(j^g  ii  igfi  servants  are  rubbing  brass  plates  and  w'hirling!|you  w’ould  have  it — listen — A  married  lady  was,  the  otli- 
sceing,  as  Dr.  Johnson  sensibly  remarks,  that  every  |  gjppjg  pf  jp  (fig  pj^gggp^gj^j  fg^ggg — a  straggling  lamp  per  evening,  at  a  large  party,  cfe/ec/er/ in  passing  a  coun- 

thing  is  great  or  small  by  comparison,  although  we  forjjQ(.(.^iopgj]y  gfijj  unobscured— carpets  are  brought  out  Nerfeit  bill  at  Palm  Loo— She  tried  to  laugh  it  off — the 
‘xirselves  humbly  think  that  a  thing  may  be  round  or^g^P^j  banged  against  ballustrailes — w'end  our  way  back  ^  Major,  the  payee,  who  liap})ened  bj  be  one  of  tlie 

square,  white  or  black,  w'ithout  comparison;  but,  a®  jj  into  the  seat  of  the  bustling  crow’d  to  breakfast— eleven  I  Cor - n,  said  it  w’ould’nt  do — and  he’d  be - if  he’d 

Hamlet  says,  let  us  attempt  to  make  our  observations  i — aliout  this  hour  issue  forth  from  the  houses,  as |  moke  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another — but  tlie  name — 

more  german  to  the  matter.  Having  supped  out  one  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  effect  of  certain  commodities  eaten  and 
drank  ujxin  that  occasion  going  directly  to  deprive  us  of 
ileep,  after  having  tossed  and  turned  over  on  our  bed,  in- 


it,  always  to  be  distinguislied  by  the  |  no  that  won’t  do,  as  logo  says — if  it  was  in  my  hand  you 
fusion  of  iron  poling  and  ornament  and  Uhould’nt,  but,  as  it  is,  here — No — Well — come,  let  us 


the  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  hath 
elegance  and  profusion 

the  elaborate  quality  of  the  masonry,  and  the  size  and  i  make  haste  home — stop,  here’s  a  conundrum — the  first 
imposing  appearance  of  doors,  window-frames,  &c; — ^syllable  of  a  w’ell  know  fish — the  twentietli  letter  of  tho 
voking  tlie  caresses  of  Alorpheus  in  vain,  it  occurred  to ilf^pip  tliese  issue  forth  groups  of  young  ladies,  dresseil  in  ^  alphaliet — tlie  tw’O  first  letters  of  a  figure,  the  first  vowel 
us  to  convert  tliis  sleep  foregoing  affection  into  some  pur- ^pmslin  frockbond  calash  boimets,  witli  luigs  containing  li  and  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which  grow’s  underground 
pose  of  utility— and,  sallying  forth,  we  rejoined  our  Host,  ifiooks,  drawings,  and  sundries,  with  which  they  trip,  like^ — there,  you  idle  ones,  tliat  will  give  you  occupation  for 
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the  afternoon.  Come,  after  all,  I  dare  to  say  you  will 
never  find  it  out — (whisjtering  the  name,)  but,  my  dear 
Madame,  you  visit  that  lady,  every  day,  and  it  was  only 
this  morning  you  m;ule  her  a  call  and  left  your  Card — 
How  did  you  know  that  7  We  called  and  found  it  stuck 
up  on  the  glass — Why,  yea — ^liem — I  called — ^just — Ha! 
ha !  ha !  just  to  see  how  she  would  look,  after  what  had 
happened — Look,  the  vrhole  group  separate,  and  there  is 
much  boviring,  which  did  not  occur  Ijefore ;  the  young 
Ladies  are  yet  only  pupil^  they  are  comparatively  unso¬ 
phisticated;  at  the  next  party  this  temporary  alienation 
will  be  made  up — O  tempora ! — Fix  yo\ir  attention  upon 
that  fat,  dumpy  figure  bedecked  with  jewels,  Gros  de 
Naples  and  Cashmere ;  to  crown  the  whole,  she  is  an 
excellent  Whist  player ;  is  good  natured,  has  an  ample 
revenue,  but  is  an  every-day-Book  ;  nothing  escapes  her 
— she  is  the  Chronicle  of  the  lost  twenty  years,  and  it 
never  occurs  to  her  once  to  wisli,  with  one  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  she  could  learn  the  art  of  forgetting.  She 
holds  daily  con  tersazziones  with  Butchers,  Milliners, — 
yes — and  with  Frizzeurs^  in  order  to  obtain  their  stores 
of  anecdotes — wdiich  are  literally  recorded  by  an  iron 
memory.  She  has  no  design  in  any  thing  she  utters,  but 
only  the  pride  of  know’ing  every  thing  that  goes  forw^ard 

— She  can  tell  you  the  origin  of  the  J - s ;  the  C - s ; 

the  L - s ;  the  S - s ;  and  twenty  other  families, 

aye,  even  of  the  transplanted  ones ;  she  has,  by  dint  of  per¬ 
severance,  established  her  reputation  so  that  she  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Intelligence  Office — Look  atj 
that  face,  beautiful  as  tliat  of  the  Lady  of  the  W^hite 
Plume,  her  eyes,  without  finding  it  in  your  thoughts  to 
examine  their  colour,  wdiich  I  hold  to  be  an  ill  compli- 
inent  to  any  Lady,  strike  you  as  uniting  the  charms  of 
youth  and  intelligence — with  what  an  air  she  moves,  al¬ 
most  disdaining  to  set  her  foot  upon  the  grovelling  earth 
— Her  dress  is  tastefully  arranged,  and  no  article  is  found 
amongst  its  items  which  the  last  Havre  and  Liverpool 
Packets  did  not  bring  over :  She  receives  the  low  bows 
which  are  continually  saluting  her,  and’almost  impeding 
her  advance,  with  the  air  of  a  Princess ;  and  almost  au¬ 
dibly  pronounces  ‘  these  are  my  vassals,  and  their  hom¬ 
age  my  undisputed  right.*  See,  she’  stops  and  speaks 


makes  visible ;  and  now  the  affrighted  oysters  almost 
leap  from  their  testaceous  abodes.  A  villainous  com¬ 
pound  called  oyster  soup,  is  prepared  in  cauldrons,  and 
all  classes  of  men  rush  to  the  banquest ;  but  other  fare 
recommends  itself  also  to  the  nimble  senses  of  refectory 
visitants,  mush  and  milk,  muffins  and  coffee,  mint  julep, 
stewed  eel,  roasted  chicken,  and  sundry  other  delectable 
and  gastronomical  “  fondes”  salute  the  eye  and  excite  the 
salival  glands.  At  last  the  Play  house  doors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  close ;  the  last  mimic  throe  has  been  suliered ;  i| 
the  interior  gaslights  are  blowing  out,  the  carriages  are 
drawing  up  for  their  return  cargo— Bourne  is  shutting  up 
his  shop,  and  thus  ends  a  day  spent  in  the  streets  of  New- 
York. 


which  are  continually,  and  up  to  tliis  writing,  as¬ 
serted  in  the  Bills  of  every  night,  see  our  fore¬ 
going  remarks  on  that  subject.  The  great 
power  of  adaptation  possessed  by  Master 
Burke,  and  the  facile  manner  with  which  he 
enters  into  the  animus  of  every ‘character  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  his  capabilities,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  we  cheerfully  make.  Nothing 
could  be  more  whimsical  and  laughter-provoking 
than  his  Whirligig  Hall  pranks,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  tlie to  Mrs.  Blake;  but 
even  this  comes  in  a  place  where,  as  laughing  is 
in  order,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  is 
excited  by  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous  in  the 
actor  or  in  the  scene.  One  subject  was  actually 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  writer  of  the  introduction  to  “  Antonio 
Devere,”  wdll  please  favour  us  with  the  remain- ^  rolling  off  his  seat  from  the  effect  of  the  tatter- 
der  of  the  tale.  “  A  subscriber'^  in  Grand  st.  is!|demalion  group  of  young  "^uns — headed  by  the 
informed  that  Tve  have  repeatedly  made  appli- musical  virago.  And  now  we  cannot  refrain 
cation  to  the  former  editor  for  the  piece,  “  Lord !  from  saying  a  word  touching  Mr.  Placide,  who 
dismiss  us,  &c.”  but,  up  to  this  hour,  have  not] made  himself  most  powerfully  felt  by  the  <iu- 
succeeded.  The  selfsame  reply  will  serve  for||dience,  in  Mr.  Thomas  Tompkins.  Bcautihil 
Cw7'zo6’0,  in  regard  to  his  piece.  It  will  be  seen,  jj  as  the  Nipperkin  of  Munden  is,  we  should 
by  tliis,  that  “  our  withers  are  unwrung.”  One  ||  scarcely  be  disposed  to  pronounce  Mr.  Placide’s 
of  the  pieces  of  music  received,  is  evidently  a-\ 
dopted  from  T.  H.  Bay  ley’s  “  Loves  of  the  But¬ 
terflies,”  set  to  music  by  Lee.  W e  have  address¬ 
ed  to  us,  continually,  compositions  in  prose, 
words  arranged  in  lines,  coiled  poetry,  and 
music 

announce,  because  such  efhisions  often  contain  si  g- 


“  oblivious”  scene  much  behind  it. 


Oiir  subscribers  may  be  assured,  from  the  ar¬ 
rangements  now  entered  into,  that  henceforward  they 
may  look  for  the  numbers,  in  the  city,  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  ;  and,  in  the  country,  as  soon 
the  receipt  of  which  we  do  not  regularly  ijtliereafter  as  the  mails  will  deliver. 


Erratum.  In  the  critique  on  the  Street  Views  in 
natures  which  might  be  recognised,  and,  in  case  jj  New- York,  published  by  Bourne,  page  139,  3d  line  from 

of  nonpublication,  cause  unpleasant  feelings  *‘lead**  finish. 

the  writers.  We  trust  we  have  good  nature 
enough, — or,  if  that  is  a. better  mode  of  express¬ 
ion,  a  sufficient  disposition, — to  oblige,  as  to  de¬ 
sire  to  publish  every  thing  we  receive,  if  that 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


familiarly  with  that  young  man  with  the  foraging  cap,  of 
a  slender  figure,  and  who  is  cultivating  a  pair  of  mous- '!  tlie  interests  of  the  work :  but  the  public  imperi- 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.  L.  IIE\\nT  T. 

IjU  Mezzolnnza,  a  selection  of  Airs  from  Ros- 

,,  ,  u  1  I  ui"  Opera  “  La  Z/(/c/ra,”  arranged  by 

could  by  any  meaas  be  made  reconcilable  With  fgp  ^ 

La  Parisienne,  as  performed  by  the  Bands ; 
arranged  with  Flute  accompaniment  by  D.  Et- 
tine. 

The  Tri- Colored  QuadrilUes — containing,  I 
sec  them  on  their  winding  wav;  Mi  Pizzica 


taches  with  the  pomade  pourfaire  moustaches.  How 
he  devours  every  word !  what  submission  marks  his  looks! 

She  has  found  out  he  is  the  Lion  of  the  fashionable 
world,  for  the  week.  This  day  fortnight,  she  will  quar¬ 
rel  with  him,  and  give  him  his  cue  pour  prendre  conge 
— She  abnibtly  leaves  him  for  an  immense-  pair  of  whis¬ 
kers,  which  boom  out  like  tlie  steering  sails  of  a  first  rate ,  .  -  . 

line  of  Battle  Ship — he  is  also  in  favor  fora  few  days—  !i  The  pieces  of  music  which  reach  us,  also,  military  figures, 

in  plain  English,  she  is  a  finished  Coquette.  All  the 
world  which  dine  at  all,  or  has  not  dined  before,  or  do 
not  dine  after,  dine  in  New- York  at  three  o’clock.  Here 
then  our  pen  must  breathe,  and  our  diary  be  suspended  , 

for  that  important  operation.  The  steiges  are  now  all  i  recorded  against  five  out  of  six  of  those  we  re- 


ously  demand  of  us  excellence — at  any  rate  ij 
something  above  mediocrity.  Notwithstanding! 
all  we  hav’e  hinted  respecting  the  difficulty  of,  ^ 

WTiling  well,  either  prose  or  poetry,  we  observe; -y,;  gtimola ;  The  Arab  Stwd ;  Oil  in  the  stilly 
writers  dash  their  inspirations!  as  ifthejiniirht;  French  Cluadrille;  Scoth  Reel;  Mar- 
mantle  of  Bums  or  Byron  had  fallen  upon  them.  ||sellois  March  and  Hail  Columbia,  with  the  cele- 


BY  BOURNE. 

Sometimes  they  run  very  well  on  the  '  Fathers.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 

,  ;  Hark,  hark,  thro’ the  Wild  wood. 


quire  a  great  deal  of  time  to  examine  and  com-| 
pare 

Piano ;  but  a  verdict  of  plagiarism  is  neces-sarily 


coming  up  and  none  going  down — The  wine  has  been 
dismissed — ^the  cofiee  drank — tlie  hour  of  four  arrives — 
at  tliis  moment  may  be  seen  cavalcades  of  Ladies,  escort¬ 
ed  by  their  lieaux,  taking  their  afternoon’s  ride.  What 
would  our  fair  horsewomen  say  to  the  South  American 
ladies,  who  ride  astraddle!  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  j 
axiquire  the  command  of  a  horse,  in  any  other  posture.  At  j 
this  hour  the  fashionable  Clerk  gets  out  his  buggy  wag¬ 
on,  crosses  the  East  river  and  stretches  out  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  now  the  fair  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
the  important  topic  and  alarming  query,  how  to  spend 
the  evening!  The  newspapers  are  ransacked  for  what 
is  played  at  either  house — the  weather  is  scrutinized,  and 
Mr.  Evan  Jones  is  the  important  personage  who  pro- 


original. 


ceiv’e — and  those  which  arc  purely 
sometimes  want  character  altogether. 

The  notice  of  the  Token  is  unavoidably  defer¬ 
red  ;  as  also  of  the  Views  in  the  United  States, 
London  edition.  Several  original  contributions, 


March.  Bonaparte’s  March  crossing  the 
Rhine. 

W ALTZES.  Waltz,  by  Alexander  Duff.  Com¬ 
bination  Waltz,  No.  3,  by  Kreusser. 

Cotillions.  Admired  Cotillions  for  Balls, 
&c.  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  sets. 

V ARi ATiONS.  Swiss  Boy,  varied  by  Schroeder. 
Overture.  Meyerbeer’s  celebrated  Overture 


which  have  been  received,  are  awaiting  the  ap-jjto  “  Marghcrita  d’ Anjou,”  with  accompaniment 
plication  of  their  authors,  at  the  office. 


for  Flute. 

BYDUB OIS  ANDSTODART. 


^^de.  the  ■‘l^omoUve  engineB»-tea  ie  sipped  and  oflflur.  Pangloss  being  within  the  eccentric  line  of 
they  walk,  roll,  or  skip,  as  the  fates  ordain — at  length  the  Li  i-w  •  i  i 

day  Bhuu  in  and  the  gas  sliines  out-the  carriageB  are|i“’°  Drama,  is_  a  fair  mark  for  Master  Burke, 


gas  slimes  out— me  carnages 
once  more  in  motion  to  the  play  or  to  a  party ;  and  now, 
also,  the  shops  are  irradiated  with  the  quivering  flame ; 


P.  S.  Dec.  1— Master  Burke's  Dr.  Pangloss--  Emperor  Alexander’s  Grand  March,  by  Mo*^ 

Mr  Placide' 8  Thd's.  Tompkins,  and 

ter  Burke  in  nidrligig  Hall.  of  Wellington’s  Grand  March,  by  ditto ; 

Although  not  necessarily  Liliputianizcd,  or'^"^*^’®  arranged  as  a  Rondo,  by  T. 

curtailed  in  his  fair  proportions,”  by  the  author,  | .  ■■!■■■ 

Published  by  Georoe  W.  Bleecker,  No.  6,  Cort- 
landt-Btreet,  at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payalile  in 
advance  by  country  subsrriljers ;  and  quarterly  in  advanc<*  ^ 
by  subscribers  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  New-’ 
Haven. 


and  he  succeeds  in  it :  however  we  may  deplore 
on  the  part  of  its  writer  the  gratuitous  degreda- 


crowds  press  to  the  windows,  arrested  by  their  bril-ijtion  of  a  useful  and  honorable  avocation.  Re- 
haocy,  or  attracted  by  the  objects  which  that  brilliancy  |epecting  his  pretensions  to  lead  the  Orchestra. 


HENRY  JTASON,  PRINTER, 
north-w’est  corner  or  Broadway  and  v/alker-st. 
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For  The  Euterpeiad.  deeply  impressed  with  the  meaning  of  her  au-  sition,  and  that  she  is  called  upon  to  utter  such 

PORTRAITS  OF  VOCALISTS,  thor ;  and  her  emphasis,  that  stumbling-block  ideas  as woij^  have  occurred  to  herself,  in  a 
ANALYTICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL.  to  the  profession,  is,  on  such  occasions,  perfect,  similar  situation ;  but  certain  it  is  that  we  can 

“  A  slight  notice  of  her  Ariel  will  more  familiarly  discover  no  trace  of  studied  stage  trick,  or  ac- 

MRS.  AUSTIN.  illustrate  our  meaning ;  and  here  we  are  com-  cepted  and  hacknied  readings,  in  Mrs.  Austin’s 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  our  pelled  to  offer  a  drop  in  the  ocean  tribute  of  ad-  personation  of  Rosina,  and  therefore  we  hazard 
pretensions  to  what  we  undertake  are  well  miration  to  the  transcendant  ability  of  the  great  the  above  conjecture  in  attempting  to  account 
grounded,  when  we  extort  from  those  who  sit  Shakspeare,  who  placed  the  creeping,  heavy,  for  its  superiority. 

in  judgment  upon  us,  a  gradually  increi^ing  nigged  Caliban  in  antithetical  contrast  with  the  Qp  Austin’s  musical  education  it  now 
approbation.  This  result  has  consecutively  gossamer-winged  and  tripping  Ariel,  through-  behoves  us  to  speak.  A  native  of  Leicester,  in 
followed  Mrs.  Austin’s  various  European  pro-  out  the  piece.  The  entree  of  Mrs.  Austin,  at  England,  she  received  the  rudiments  of  her 
fessional  engagements  ;  it  has  attended  her  once,  establishes  ii*the  minds  of  her  assembled  professional  knowledge  from  Mr.  Gardiner,  a 
excursory  visits  to  the  various  American  The- judges  her  entire  qualifiedness  for  the  duties  of  the  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  musical 
atres,  or  (as  the  more  familiar  coloquial  is)  in  aerial  messenger  5  and  this  is  further  confirmed  world,  as  an  amateur,  and  who, — in  addition  to 
starring  itj  and  her  progressive  success  in  the  by  the  manner  in  which  her  leff  foot  is  drawn  Uhe  composition  of  sacred  melodies,  and  the  ar- 
Park  Theatre  in  this  city  has  been  remarkable.*  back  and  rests  upon  the  very  tip  of  the  toe,  and  rangement  of  an  oratorio,  called  Judah,— has 
Before  giving  any  technical  analysis  of  her  the  font  ensemWe  of  the  form,  which  is  just  suf-  had,  for  many  years,  the  gratuitous  task  of  c<m- 
vocal  qualifications,  or  going  into  the  particulars  ficiently  roimded  as  to  escape  the  imputation  of  Jucting  most  of  the  great  musical  festivals 
of  her  biography,  we  sliall  enumerate,  cn  pas-  being  too  fragile,  and  yet  leaves  the  full  impres-  which  take  place  annually  in  England.  Af- 
sant,  a  few  points  which  have  probably  con- ,  sion  that  the  punishment  of  being  pent  up  in  aUgr  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  duties  of  a 
stituted  the  accessories  to  her  succe-ss.  The  |“  riven  oak”  would  be  the  greatest  tliat  could  gboir,  and  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  best 
persons  of  performers  being  objects  of  incessant .  befall  such  a  being.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  g^cred  compositions,  Mrs.  Austin’s  voice  aiwl 
contemplationwith  an  audience.  It  IS  not  difficult  that,  in  the  delivery  of  the  dialogue  in  Ariel,  person  seemed  to  warrant  the  idea  that  she  could 
to  comprehend  that,  if  these  are  displeasing,  which  we  denominate  her  cA^cZtEUpre  charac-  give  effect  to  dramatic  music,  and,  for  that  pur- 
even  tlie  most  exquisite  and  rare  attainments  ter,  Mrs.  Austin’s  changeful  tones  and  counte-  pose,she  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Lanza, 
can  scarcely  compensate.  The  person  of  Ma-  nance  cliaracteristically  express  intensity  of  I  the  celebrated  Italian  master,  to  whom  is  solely 
dame  Catalan!,  it  is  well  knotvn,  is  very  fine  feeling  under  the  alternate  threats  and  return  |  attributable  the  formation  of  her  style.  Mr.  T. 
and  impressive,  and  her  occasional  smile  very- ;  of  Prospero’s  favor.  Mrs.  Austin’s  ordinary  j  Cooke,  likewise,  has  the  credit  of  bein<r  her  in- 
attractive.  The  symmetrical  proiiortions  ol  Icarriage,  on  the  stage,  might  be  considered  cha-Jgtmctor,  but  “  stat  nominis  umbra.”  She  was 

Mrs.  Austin’s  person,  the  easy  and  unstudied  |racteristic  of  the  personification  of  joy  and  youth,  merely  placed  under  char^re  of  Mr.  Cooke  to 

disposition  of  her  hands  and  arms,  and  the  lege-  and,  in  Ariel,  in  the  dress  of  the  character,  wiUi-  propitiate  that  influence  which,  in  the  musical 
reie  of  her  movements  on  the  stage  would,  of  out  any  hyperbole,  it  is  perfectly  symbolical  of  j  profession,  too  often  prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of 
themselves,  insure  her  a  favorable  reception  as  the  speed  of  a  celestial  messenger,  and  mightS  njgrit.  The  Dublin  theatre  was  the  first  arena 
an  actress.  They  constitute  a  pleasing  object  ),alf  illustrate  ubiquity  itself.  Her  Apollo,  in?i„  ^hich  she  distinguished  herself.  Through 
of  rqiosc  for  the  eye.  The  ear  is  only  occ«-, Midas,  Is  an  approach  to  the  beau  ideal  outlineLhe  kindness  of  an  Hibernian  friend,  we  have 
swnally  employed,  but  tlie  eye  conUnmusly.  oi  the  god  of  Song,  receding  sUll  further  than^beenfavored  with  the  perusal  of  a  file  of  Dublin 
The  animation  m  nianilest  in  the  countenance, ,  the  Apollo  Bel videre  from  the  sinetvy  herculean  I  papers,  which,  at  various  periotls,  speak  in  al- 
seems  also  to  indicate  that  dclemnce  to  the  pre- ^  proportions,  and  approximating  more  nearly  to  jnjogt  unqualified  terms  of  praise  of  her  vocal 
scnceofthepuldic,ivdnchawellbrcdhostc«is|the  Venus  de  Mcdicis.  It  may  be  called  a  powers;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  a-isit  of  his 
so  punctilious  in  e.xhibiting  to  her  ^ests.  1  he  miniature  Apollo,  wliich  an  artist  might  employ  -  ,ate  Majesty  George  IV.  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  a 
absence  ot  every  tiling  like  null  lercnce  to  the  j  as  a  study.  Such  an  Apollo,  combined  with,  leading  paper,  in  Dublin,  describing  his  visit  to 
audience,  seems  to  be  a  m^^  judicious  trait  in;, he  ample  figure,  majestic  head,  and  just  ex-L,o  theatre,  on  which  occasion  Sheridan’s  opera, 
tlie  current  ikiuirtiuent  of  Mrs.  Austin,  on  the  prcssion,  which  Mr.  Ilitching’s  Jupiter  presents,Le  Duemia,  was  produced, -the  part  of  Clara 

oii/l  cjlirkiiLl  ho  n  iimro  rronoptiilvr  m»v*orn_  '  .,.^.,1.1  1  _ : _ 1  ^  ^  ^  *  * 


ity  to  the  presence  01  tlie  auditory,  aiul  tlie  ,ng  cloud  scene,  in  this  beautiful  and  graphicj„togt  of  the  performers,  but  Mrs.  Austin  was 
exact  pro|X)rtions  ol  her  person,  she  dresses  in ,  httle  piece,  is  always  rapturously  applauded,  evidently  honored  by  the  greatest  share  of  his 
the  most  tasteful  manner ;  there  seems  never  to  although  we  are  among  those  who  do  iwt  place  approbation.”  This  led  to  the  enga<rement  of 
be  any  superfluity  ol  onmnient,  nor  are  her  .naplicit  confidence  in  such  demonstrations.  Thefthe  fair  vocalist  to  Drurj-Lane,  then  under  the 
dre.sscs  remarkable  lor  splcndour,-far  other-J  coups  decU  atlorded  by  the  two  figures  enumer- 1  management  of  Elliston,  where  she  made  a  very 
wi.so,-yct  there  is  a  quiet  and  agreciible  efleetpued,  throughout  the  performance  is  strikingly  successful  debut,  as  Rosetta,  in  Love  in  a  Vil- 
pro, bleed  which,  as  no  other  solution  offers  itscll  gratifying.  Were  we  to  particularize  other;  |  nj  ,  j  jbe  first  business,  in  con- 


Opera  House  5  and,  on  tlie  closing  of  that  house, 


. . .  ^ ^ .  v.. ,  I  uc  u  i^ctu  V  aiiiagc  ui  iiu  V II  ig  iicF  ui  V  luco ,  re-engaged  at  Drury- 

arc  uniformly  graceful.  She  is  occasionally,  the  evident  cause  why  good  singing  and  good  the  management  of  Price;  after- 

♦  Ill  boldini;  without  iinpoochmont  tlie  part  of  Man-  ''*’*'”"1  instances,  do  not  ^ite  verj",  wards  at  Vauxhall.  In  the  same  summer,  she 

(lane,  she  U  in  ixwaeaiion  of  the  clinmpionsliip.  Wheth-  closely.  Ol  her  e.xcclleiice  in  the  character  ol:  several  of  the  great  festivals,  and  from 

erOi«ru,wiUiafitfu8erie8ofau.licnce8,  be  wiilar  at;  Rosina  we  do  not  arrive  at  so  clear  a  definition:  ,1.;,  _ : _ 1 


one  time  ami  imix)pular  at  another,  lias  nothing  todojl^  .  ,  ,  *  ...  ^  . "‘'“‘(thcnce  came  to  this  country.  She  arrived  in 

'withthemiestion.  .411  that  we  have  to  iwivto  objectors  isi]'^**?  mdopendciit  of  the  music,  it  IS  a  fine  acting!  Philadelphia :  the  Press  of  that  city  speedily 
this— had  you  any  Mundane;  aye,  or  Polly,  before  31r8.L  part.  We  can  only  suiTf^est  that  the  plav’full  i  •**  i  Kz.  ♦v.z.  k..  .a  v  u  •  ^ 

^  ,„,ivc  S,«„W ’si,"™  d^ribed  h,  L 

•“  I'i....  ■“>■  lo  to  to.»l  Ji.1-  to  New  Y»k!  toi 
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aided  by  no  puffs,  without  having  the  public 
mind  prepoesessed  in  her  favor — a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  adopted  by  managers,  in  this  country, 
to  a  mischievous  extent.  She  played,  at  first, 
to  scanty  houses;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
Artaxerxes,  talent  could  no  longer  be  kept  back 
by  circumstance,  and  she  at  once  established 
her  fame  and  exclusive  right  to  the  very  first 
honors  of  her  profession.  And  here  we  must 
pay  a  merited  tribute  of  praise  to  the  public  of 
New- York:  Mrs.  Austin  is  a  strong  iiLstance of 
tlieir  judgment  and  taste.  They  have  adopted 
her  from  their  own  observation,  and  she  has 
risen  in  their  favor ;  in  short,  she  is  as  much 
indebted  to  them,  as  is  Mr.  Forrest,  whose  de¬ 
serving  rise  to  eminence  is  attributable  to  the 
same  source — and  they  form  two  instances  of 
talent  fostered,  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  in  this  city. 
That  this  state  of  things  has  had  an  exciting 
effect  on  her  energy,  and  leads  to  fresh  exer¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  no  theatre  does 
slie  appear  so  thoroughly  at  home,  as  in  the 
Park  Theatre ;  and  to  hear  Mrs.  Austin  to  the 
greatest  advantage  it  must  be  when  exerting 
herself  before  a  New-York  audience.*  We 
have  now  to  speak  analytically  of  Mrs.  Austin, 
as  a  singer. 

Mrs.  Austin  has  a  full  soprano  voice,  of  great 
compass  and  flexibility ;  but  its  most  distinguish¬ 
ing  attribute,  is  its  equality ;  no  division,  no 
break,  is  perceptible  throughout  its  range.  In 
tliis  country,  in  particular,  Ein  error  seems  to 
have  crept  into  many  persons’  minds,  that  a  lady 
or  gentlemjm  who  sings  a  vast  number  of  notes 
in  a  rapid  manner,  must  have  masical  science ; 
and  when  they  speak  of  a  lady  being  a  great 
musician,  their  ideas  are  extremely  indefinite  on 
that  head.  We  venture  to  lay  down  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  good  musician,”  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  female  vocalist.  She  must  have  studied 
the  Solfeggio,  and  founded  on  that  study,  she 
must  be  consequently  capable  of  hitting  with 
ease  all  the  distances  of  the  scales  ;  she  must 
read  at  sight,  and  she  must  be  a  good  timeist, 
and  have  acquired  a  faultless  intonation — this 
will  entitle  her  to  be  called  a  good  musician. — 
To  merit  the  name  of  a  fine  singer,  she  must 
have  very  considerable  natural  qualities ;  voice 
of  course  being  the  primary  one ;  (the  Italians 
hold  that  voice  is  ninety  parts  out  of  a  hundred 
in  the  formation  of  a  singer ;)  the  ear  must  be 
of  perfect  organization,  and  then  the  rest  will 
depend  upon  the  mind  and  industry  of  the  pu¬ 
pil,  and  the  school  in  which  she  is  trai  ned.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  premised  in  order  to  simplify  and  ren¬ 
der  intelligible  any  observations  we  may  make, 
we  proceed  to  our  task.  Mrs.  Austin  hats  acquir¬ 
ed  the  ‘portamento  di  voce,  to  great  perfection : 
this  management  of  the  voice  is,  in  other  words, 
the  art  of  progression  from  note  to  note ;  and  the 
beauty  of  singing  is  chiefly  comprised  in  this 
acquirement ;  the  expression  cannot  be  given 
without  it,  and  all  graceful  and  flowing  move¬ 
ments  depend  upon  its  perfection.  All  those 

♦  This  was  written  some  time  ago;  Opera  in  New- 
York  is  now  under  a  cloud ;  perhaps  all  the  patronage 
is  reserved  for  Cind£bella.-^£ditor. 


who  have  heard  the  “  Angel  ever  bright  and 
fair,”  of  Handel,  executed  by  Mrs.  Austin,  will 
feel  the  full  force  of  our  observations.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  she  has  the  most  perfect  shake  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  acquired  ;  and  consequently  with 
these  great  advemtages,  she  stands  in  this  coun¬ 
try  totally  unrivalled  in  the  performance  of  sa¬ 
cred  music.  No  one  approximates  in  any  way 
to  her.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Gleorge*  sings  sa¬ 
cred  music  chastely  and  beautifully,  but  nature 
has  denied  her  the  same  requisites ;  and  it  is 
likewise  true  that  Miss  E.  €rillingham,  with  a 
beautiful  voice,  far  superior  to  that  of  Miss 
George,  has  evidently  suffered  from  the  want  of 
a  good  school :  and  these  two  ladies  we  place  as 
the  next  in  succession  to  Mrs.  Austin,  in  sacred 
music,  although  at  a  wide  distance.  Had  Miss 
E.  Gillingham  the  advantage  of  singing  more 
frequently,  at  Oratorios,  with  ladies  as  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  art  as  Mesdames  Austin  and 
George,  her  improvement  would  speedily  fol¬ 
low  :  we  have  deviated  already,  and  therefore 
merely  add,  that  having  said  so  much  of  Miss 
E.  Gillingham,  we  shall,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
time,  take  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  de¬ 
tail,  to  this  promising  young  lady,  the  defects  in 
her  style,  giving  her  every  praise,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  qualities  she  possesses.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  Mrs.  Austin,  is  very  rapid,  and  very 
true  ;  her  descent  of  two  octaves,  is,  perhaps, 
the  neatest  of  any  vocalist  we  have  ever  heard, 
every  note  is  marked  with  the  precision  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  snuff  box  ;  in  ascending  passages,  she  is 
not  quite  so  brilliant :  the  “  volatd^^  which  Ma¬ 
dame  Feron  executes  in  the  chromatic  scale,  we 
have  never  heard  Mrs.  Austin  attempt,  but  as 
she  has  founded  on  the  school  of  Billington  and 
Salmon,  both  of  which  great  vocalists  disclaim¬ 
ed  the  attempt,  as  a  species  of  musical  quacke¬ 
ry,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly,  tour  de  force,  we 
do  not  charge  her  with  idleness  or  inability,  es¬ 
pecially  as  singers,  with  half  her  execution, 
make  the  attempt,  viz :  Mesdames  George,  Pear- 
man  and  Daponte.  In  ascending  by  semi-tones, 
Madame  Feron  probably  arrives  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  most  singers,  Catalani  Ronzi  de 
Begnis  excepted,  who  actually  accomplished 
something  very  like  two  octaves,  but  even  Cata¬ 
lan!,  when  compared  with  the  execution  on  a 
violin,  was  faulty ;  nor  do  we  believe,  and  we 
are  supported  by  grave  authorities,  that  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  and  ear  can  accomplish  that  feat,  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  flaw,  and 
when  accomplished,  it  has  no  utility  whatever 
in  vocal  music,  but  is  rather  displeasing  than 
otherwise.  In  dramatic  singing,  we  feel  inclin¬ 
ed  to  give  Mrs.  Austin  some  counsel,  and,  in 
this,  we  have  been  forestalled  by  one  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  a  cotemporary  print.  She  sings 
too  much  as  if  she  were  in  a  choir,  or  concert 
room ;  not  that  her  manner  wants  fire  or  anima¬ 
tion,  but  if  she  were  to  make  longer  pauses,  be¬ 
fore  her  cadences,  and  throw  the  concentrated 
force  of  her  voice  into  the  concluding  two  or 


*  Miflfl  Gkorge  has  sailed  for  England,  not  intending 
to  return. — [Editob.  I 


three  notes,  she  would  oflener  bring  down  the 
gods  in  thunder ;  but  as  she  has  treated  this  ad¬ 
vice  with  indifference,  we  are  not  sanguine  as 
to  the  success  of  ours ;  but  although  we  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  a  departure  from  a  chaste  style,  and  good 
music,  yet  some  difference  should  unquestiona¬ 
bly  be  made  between  dramatic  and  concert  sing¬ 
ing. 

We  now  venture  upon  some  concluding  re¬ 
marks  upon  audiences.  In  the  course  of  our  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Park  Theatre,  during  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  we  remarked,  that  Mrs.  Austin,  uniformly, 
in  that  month,  obtained  considerable  applause 
from  Southerners,  or  Southrons,  as  they  have 
been  called.  Music  is  enthusiastically  admired 
m  the  Southern  States,  and  their  taste  is  by  no 
means  Mwcultivated.  In  all  countries,  tuition  in 
Music  must  precede  full  enjoyment ;  and  when 
such  pains  have  been  taken,  eis  is  the  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  musical 
drama,  doubles :  the  musical  auditor  takes  in  the 
pleasures  of  sense  through  an  intellectual  me¬ 
dium.  Respecting  the  inequality  of  the  patron¬ 
age  bestowed  upon  the  l>Tical  drama  here,  the 
following  remark,  from  a  popular  print,  in  this 
city,  is  in  point.  “  The  fact  is,  our  national  char¬ 
acter  is  so  strongly  marked  with  the  love  of  nov¬ 
elty,  variety,  and  singularity,  that,  like  the  men 
of  Athens,  we  are  perpetually  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  newl^  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
most  enthusiastic  audiences,  are  musical ;  and 
for  the  reason  above  assigned.  That  taste, 
which  is  founded  upon  knowledge  and  science, 
never  forsakes  its  possessor,  but  rather,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  is  continually  adding  to  his  sources  of 
enjoyment,  by  new  discoveries  made,  and  ideas 
imparted.  Whether  tlie  regular  Opera  is  to  he 
maintained  here,  or  carried  back  again  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  will  be  probably  determined  in  the  next  six 
months :  if  the  English  Opera  does  not  succeed, 
the  Italian  cannot,  possessed,  Jis  the  former  is, 
of  all  the  familiar  avenues  to  the  mind,  and  the 
passions  of  an  audience,  speaking  the  English 
tongue.  Should  the  English  Opera  now  be  forced 
from  the  cis-atlantic  shores,  one  thing  is  cerUiin, 
the  attempt  could  not  be  rationally  revived  be¬ 
fore  1930— viz  :  translated  into  words,  a  centu¬ 
ry  hence.  Clio. 


SONNET,  FROM  CAMOENS. 

BY  THE  BEV.  J.  P.  WOOD. 

**  O  cyme  quancto  acTite  sei  chegada** 

The  dying  swan,  who  feels  that  now  no  more 
The  western  sun,  that  sinks  with  golden  gleam 
Beneath  the  blue  and  level  tide  serene, 

To  him  shall  gladness,  light,  and  life  restore. 

Lifts  up  his  voice  along  the  lonely  shore 
To  mourn  each  favourite  haunt  and  islet  green ; 
While  strains,  than  all  the  past  that  sweeter  seem, 
His  lost  delights  and  ebbing  life  deplore ; 

Thus, — from  my  love  since  deepening  sorrows  spring, 
And,  Lady !  wake  in  thee  but  rigours  new, — 

O’er  life’s  fair  joys  my  heart  yet  lingering, 

Though  near  and  sad  my  coming  fate  1  view, 

In  tones  of  softer  harmony  I  sing 
Thy  broken  faith,  and  my  affection  true. 

[Priendahip^a  Qfering,foriS^U 
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I  described  by  the  pencil  of  another.  Chimbera^o,  with  the  J  as  a  vast  number  of  heavy  straight  lines,  which  are 


peared  dejected  and  distrait,  as  is  usual  when  some  ^ ^  ^ ^  ^  ^  J  praise  must  be 

heavy  mental  affliction  or  diBappointment  weighs  down  ”“7.  “  be  skemhed  by  other  hands-  given  for  a  judicious  introduction  of  figures,  g-enerof/y, 

our  spirits.  As  he  was  evidently  a  foreigner  and  unable  estuary  of  Canady  with  a  mighty  people  up-  where  the  wmmon  fault  of  cr^dmg  is  avoided,  at  the 

to  express  himself  in  conversation  very  intelligibly,  the  ■“>  befks.  I  only  see  with  prophetic  eye.  The  wild  same  time  that  the  eye  is  sausfied. 

awkward  attempts  which  were  made  on  both  sides  end-  eeene^  “je  shores  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  jjE w-hav*n,  conn,  view  lookino  south  west  a- 

ed  inno  favorable  result  as  to  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  lUinois,  I  shall  never  transmit,  even  by  perspec-,  cnoss  the  obeen,  towabdb  vale  college. 

his  dejection.  A  great  many  months  elapsed,  andl  saw  “''®  ®“*’  “  “y  “•»'  ^visers.  r  it  cannnot  be  denied  that  all  the  objecte  here  introiluc- 

no  more  of  him  untU  one  sultry  afternoon  last  summer,!  "evef  contempla-ted  thM  famine  and  wretchedness  would  ed,  which  are  very  considerable  in  number,  for  the  size 
going  into  one  of  the  gardens  at  the  upper  end  of  Broad-f  “™ble  me  headlong  from  the  steps  of  fame,  up  which  j  of  the  plate,  are  pleasing.  The  aerial  is  well  managed, 
way,  and  seating  myself  in  a  bower,  I  caUed  for  a  cup;  *  advances.  Al^as,  Botta.  Here  the  and  the  light  falls  very  sofUy  upon  and  throws  into  good 

of  coffee;  I  saw  not  far  from  me  the  same  gentleman,  i  ™“iuscript  abrubtly  closes,  with  a  number  of  blurred  relief  the  Doric  building  to  the  right.  The  buddings  are 

so  very  muchaltered  howeverinappearance,  that  at  firsti  *®  are  uninte  igi  e.  all  remarkob/y  well  drawn.  The  trees  are  rather  stiff  ; 

I  did  not  recognize  liim.  He  evideiiily  avoided  recogni-'  necessary  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  but  the  view,  as  a  whole,  is  a  well  selected  set  of  objects, 

tion  from  a  regard,  as  I  considered,  to  this  change ;  I  could'  introduction  to  this,  that  having  since  attempted  to  trace  of  a  pleasing  and  important  character,  and  the  execution 

not,  without  rudeness,  break  down  the  guard  which  he^  unhappy  gentleman,  I  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  is  corresponding. 

himself  erected  to  avoid  inspection,  which  kind  of  dc-j  l^s-rn  that  he  came  out  to  this  country  with  a  view  pri-  ,  city  hall,  new-york. 

portment  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  self-respect  in  misfor-'  mn-rily  to  paint  a  group  of  colossal  figures  of  the  Heroes  It  is  rather  singular  that  an  artist  should  select  this 

tune,  however  unhappily  detrimental  to  the  individual.!  Revolution,  but  finding  that  at  least  a  thousand!  angle  of  the  building  for  effect,  to  go  abroad.  Its  inas- 

He  left  the  bowery  retreat  suddenly.  On  ^valking  by  dollars,  w^hich  he  had  not  nor  could  procure,  vrere  neces-  siveness  and  extent  would  have  been  infinitely  better  de* 

the  place  I  discovered  a  manuscript  lying  urion  the|  ®3.ry  for  the  hire  of  a  suitable  building,  for  the  procure-*  veloped  by  a  view  from  the  southern  gate. 

ground ;  at  firs^I  hesitated  to  avail  myself  of  the  paper,  •  J^^nt  of  assistants  for  journeying  to  inspect  the  scattered , 

but  reflecting  that  it  might  possibly  put  me  in  possession!  likenesses  of  the  dead,  for  taking  the  portraits  of  the  few;  IeECTURES  OJI  MUSIC* 

of  the  clue  to  afford  him  assistance,  I  overcame  the  scru-'  survivors,  and  for  defraying  other  necessary  miscellane-l  .  -  ■  i  •  ■  ■  '  r.  ir  . . 

pie.  No  such  satisfaction  W’as  afforded  from  the  peru-j  expenses,  he  sank  dowm  into  a  lethargy ;  left  his  last^  LECTURE  IV. 

sal  of  the  document,  which  I  got  translated.  As  yourj  humble  lodgings  abruptly,  having  at  every  removal  plung-|  t\  i*  i  r* 

work  is  devoted  to  the  arts,  it  Ly  aflord  some  insL-!  ed  lower  in  the  scale  of  respectabUity,  and  H  is  feared  nf^Mnn  f 

lion  to  your  numerous  readers.  |  untimely  perished.  L.  j  J  ^  ^  * 

“When  will  America  awake  from  her  lethargy  andj  j  By  William  Iucho,  Professor. 

consider  that  without  the  arts  no  country  was  ever  truly  TABLET  OF  FINE  ARTS*  |  I  promised  you,  in  my  last  lecture,  a  history  of 

great,  no  Hero  ever  immortal  7  Babylon  affords  more  -  . |  the  music  of  the  Greeks;  I  invited  you  to  at- 

vivid  recollections  from  her  gates  of  brass,  her  fountains,  the  history  andtopographyoftheunitedstates,' tend  me  into  the  regions  of  fiction  and  fancy; 
her  squares,  her  w’alls  and  her  palaces,  than  from  the  edited  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.  M.  assisted  by  j  and  dwell  for  a  lew  moments  on  the  ingemous 

record  of  the  exploits  of  her  Amazonian  Princess  who  several  literary  gentleman  in  America  and  England '  and  elegant  allegories,  which  are  not  alone  the 

penetrated  to  the  Ganges.  Alexander  commands  more  illustrated  with  a  serie  s  of  views,  drawn  on  the  spot. :  delight  of  our  youth,  but  to  which  almost  every 

resficct  from  posterity  by  having  copied  the  writings  of  L<mdon,  Jennings  Chaplin  j  New- York,  G.  &  C.j  refined  reader  turns  with  rapture  and  pleasure, 

his  master  Plato,  "witli  his  own  hand,  than  by  conquering  &  H.  Corvill.  j  would  lead  you  into  the  society  of  those  divini- 

Dariiis.  The  Pyramids  survive  all  the  perished  gloiy  We  are  gratified  in  seeing  such  works  as  these  coming  which  represented  the  passions,  follies,  and 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Cscsor  is  more  dignified  by  his  com-  forth  in  England  by  the  side  of  the  Jones’s  and  the  Eu-t  ihe  virtues  of  man,  in  the  eany  ages  of  the  world, 
mentaries  than  by  his  overthrow  of  Pompey  ;  and  the!  ropean  views.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  tlie  most  agreea-  ^  ^  most  necessary  step  for  me  to  take,  as 
r^^'ollection  of  Ins  swimming  with  them  between  his  teeth!  ble,  when  a  native  American  arrives  in  England,  flushed  n^Hsic,  our  pre^nt  subject,  is  so  closely  united 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  when  in  Egypt,  is  a  feature  of'  with  the  idea  that  his  coimiry,  its  Presidents,  Vice-Preai-;  Wim  these  deiti^.  i  . 

grandeur  which  atones  for  h is  inglorious  alliance  with  dents  Senators,  aye,  and  Congress  honorables  are  like  They  were  not  fr^  ^erlastmg  to  everlasting, 

Cleopatra,  Greece,  after  being  conquered,  actually  sub- 1  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  transatlantic  people, 

diied  Rome  by  her  statues,  her  temples,  and  her  philoso-'  to  hear  the  question  asked,  what  State  Georgia  is  in  ?  ^  ^  ui  i 

I'hy.  Peter  the  Great  is  entitled  to  this  appellation,  par  and  whetlier  New-York  sends  one  or  two  members  to  ♦IP  ^ 

excclletue,  from  having  given  the  arts  (at  least  theirnu-|l  Parliament ;  or,  if  in  France,  to  the  Chamber  7  But  if  |  LordshS"  cover  the  CT^  Tliev^trere^ut  /nf 

cleus)  to  Russia.  Tl.e  tombsof  the  ^ts  have  Ijeei,  res-,  histories  of  Uie  States  begin  to  be  placed  upon  ladies’  toi- ,  n,aterially  benefitted 

pined  moU  ages  and  countries,  even  by  tlicblood-stamed|lettes,  and  he  m  their  boudoirs,  better  thmgs  muysoon  j  m  j  5urino-  their  live<i  tvere  deified  after 
soldiers.  Augustus  is  dignified  by  standing  on  the  pa-;  be  expected,  and  Uieir  names,  at  least,  will  soon  begin  toJ^jgj^ji,  multitude  of  plenty  Mr  Pope 

ges  of  history  identified  with  VirgU  andMueicnas.  Thel  be  correcUy  spelL  First,  of  the  letter  press  .—after  re-;  i,jg  ^gg^y  on  Man,  has  plainer  smd  more  ad- 
Splendor  of  the  character  of  Henri  Quatre  is  placed  in  counting  witliout  tediousness  the  early  supposed  discove- j  described  it  than  it  would  be  possible  for 

Iwlder  relief  by  its  association  with  tlie  name  of  Tully.  ries  of  the  Western  World, — and  attempts  of  navigators,  i  do  : 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  contemplated  with  and  in  this  part  of  the  literary  execution  investing  his  sub-  d  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  arms 

profound  respect  by  the  learned  of  all  nations,  from  the  ject  with  some  freshnessjby  his  manner  of  treating  it,--the  Diffusing  blessings,*  or  averting  harms’ : 

beauty  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  temples  which  are  editor  introduces  the  commencement  of  the  colonization  The  same,  which  in  a  son  the  sire  obey’d, 

scattered  along  the  strand  and  which  remain  alone  as  de  facto,  in  tf»e  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  then,  after  a  lit-!  i^nnee,  the  father  oHiis  people  made. 

imperishable  monuments  of  the  four  great  ancient  mon-!  tie  digression  in  designating  the  author  of  tlie  Slave  Trade,  I  Their  kw^hi8"ey^  theirriwJ^is  tOTgue,^’ 

archies.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  is  more  indebted  to  Racine  j  falls  in.  j  tlie  accustomed  turnpike  road  of  a  history  of|  He  from  the  wondering  furrow  caUeiUhe’food, 

and  Bossuct,  the  literati  of  that  age,  tlian  to  Marslials;  Virginia,  the  earliest  settled  of  all  the  colonies — and  this  Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood, 

Saxe  or  Turenne  :  and  Italy,  fine  Italy  !  with  all  thy!  ends  the  first  number.  forth  the  monsters  ofme  abyss  profound, 

poverty,  effeminacy  and  enthralment,  thou  art  still  great  1  It  would  be  absurd  to  enter  into  a  severe  critical  analy-  u  eag  e  to  th^roun  . 

Why  dW  I  consent  to  leave  thy  sunny  clime,  gentle  airs,  Isis  of  the  execution  of  the  plates,  as  every  artist  knows  j  the  lather  of  thegodband  men,  is  said 

and  soft  classical  landscape,  for  I  knew  not  what — a'  that  an  engraver  is  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  original;  have  been ^rn  in  the  Isleol  Crete, 

phantom  of  the  imagination  I  Bui  I  must  still  be  just  to  drawings,  and  from  which  the  engraving  must  take  its  brought  up  in  a  cave  on  Moun  da*  The 

the  soil  I  tread  upon.  What  materials  exist  here,  slum-  pictorial  character.  The  drawings  for  all  these  plates  ,  music  in  the  Grecian  is>  oiy,  w  mentioned 
bering  in  embryo,  for  the  palette  of  tlie  pointer  and  the  pen  were  sent  out  from  the  United  States ;  so  that  the  engra-  birSl^  ^  RVing  n  imme  la  e  y  after 

of  the  poet !  and  such  may  arise  when  my  aching  head  vers  are  only  answerable  for  the  style  of  the  execution!  ^ 

wUl  be  cold  I  The  fierce  untutored  man  of  tlie  desert,  in  their  own  line.  Perhaps  it  would  be  pronounced  toj  To  drown  tlS^tendercr?e?ofTnfant  Jove ; 

bringing  the  simplicity  of  the  primeval  ages  down  upon  be  a  carping  sort  of  criticism  which  should  begin  toi  By  dancing  quick,  they  made  a  greater ’sound, 

our  own  times  witli  breathing  power,  is  still  to  be  seen  quarrel  with  the  vignette,  (being  a  trifle,)  and  asking  what  I  And  beat  their  armour  as  they  danced  around.’* 
(though  mouldering  away)  pregnant  with  life  and  nio-  kind  of  trees  there  are  on  the  Battery,  a  hundred  feet’  This  was  certainly  a  rude  kind  of  music,  tha 
lion.  The  awful  cataract  which  deafens  with  its  roar  high  7  Tliat  being  passed,  we  proceed  to  the  piazza  of|  clash  of  swords,  as  they  danced  around  him  in 
and  rises  up  to  contend  with  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  array-  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs — and  here  we  cannot !  armour.  But  it  is  supposed,  by  almost  all  wri- 
od  in  all  the  majesty  of  simple  grandeur,  is  destined  to  be  help  saying  that  noUiing  so  interferes  with  the  beau  ideal,  j  ters  on  mythology,  that  when  iliis  prince  wa4 


“  ’Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  arms. 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms : 

The  same,  which  in  a  son  the  sire  obey’d, 

A  prince,  the  father  of  his  people  made. 

On  him  their  sacred  Providence  they  hung, 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  ton^e, 

He  from  the  wondering  furrow calledthe  food, 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood, 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  tlie  serial  eagle  to  the  ground.” 


**  Of  armed  priests  who  strove 
To  drown  the  tender  cries  of  in&nt  Jove ; 

By  dancing  quick,  they  made  a  greater  sound, 

And  beat  their  armour  as  they  danced  around.’* 

This  was  certainly  a  rude  kind  of  music,  tha 
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grown  up,  and  peaceably  establiphed  on  his 
tJirone,  arts  and  sciences  began  to  flourish,  and 
es|>ecially  music  was  cultivated  through  the 
skill  and  influence  of  Apollo  and  his  other  sons. 

The  Phoenicians,  on  their  first  settling  in 
Greece,  as  you  iierhaps  all  know,  gave  the  name 
of  Jupiter  to  every  ting ;  as  every  Egyptian 
monarch  was  called  Pharaoh,  every  Roman 
emperor,  Caesar  ;  and,  in  modern  times,  every 
Russian  autocrat.  Czar. 

Minerva,  or  Pallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  invented  tlie  flute,  as  Ovid  says;  but 
perceiving  tliat  she  was  laughed  at  by  Juno  and 
iier  sister  Venus,  whenever  she  played  the  flute, 
in  tlieir  presence,  she  determined  to  examine 
herself  in  a  fountain ;  for  it  does  not  appear  in 
those  days,  that  a  looking  glass  was  considered, 
even  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as  ajn  indis¬ 
pensable  ap|)endage  to  the  toilette. 

This  serving  her  as  a  mirror,  convinced  her 
that  she  had  been  justly  derided  for  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  her  countenance,  occasioned  by  swelling 
her  cheeks,  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  flute.  Ob¬ 
serving,  too,  that  when  her  brother  Apollo  play¬ 
ed  the  Tyre,  his  mouth  was  at  liberty,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  sing  and  play  at  the  same  time,  she 
abandoned  the  flute,  and  adopte<l  the  lyre. 

The  lyre,  you  remember  I  told  you  in  a  for¬ 
mer  lecture,  was  invented  by  Mercury,  who 
gave  it  to  A]X)llo;  the  latter  became  quite  a 
Skillful  player.  Plutarch,  who  was  himself  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  says  that  all  sacrifices  and  dan¬ 
ces  in  honor  of  Apollo  are  performed  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  The  statue  of  this  god,  at  Delos, 
had  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  and  on  his  left 
stood  the  three  Graces,  who  were  furnished  Avith 
three  kinds  of  instruments — the  lyre,  the  flute, 
and  the  syrinx.  The  next  principal  musicians 
'  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Muses ;  originally 
only  singers  inthe  service  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptian 
Bacchus ;  but,  in  succeeding  times,  were  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  (laughters  ot  Jupiter  and  Mne¬ 
mosyne,  or  Memory ;  they  were  nine  sisters,  as 
Mr.  Creech  has  translated  it : 

“Calliope  the  deeds  of  heroes  sings, 

Great  Clio  sweeps  to  history  the  strings  ; 

Euterpe  teaches  Mimes  tlieir  silent  show, 

Melpomene  presides  o’er  scenes  of  woe ; 

Terpsichore  the  flute’s  soft  power  displays, 

And  Erato  gives  hymns  the  gcxls  to  praise, 

Polymnia’s  skill  inspires  meuxlious  strains, 

Urania  wise,  the  starry  course  explains. 

And  gay  Thalia’s  glass  points  out,  where  folly  reigns.” 

Music  must  have  at  this  time  much  improved, 
as  it  was  so  generally  practised. 

“  Tiie  ploughman  then  to  soothe  the  toilsome  day, 

Chanted  in  measured  feet  his  sylvEui  lay  ; 

And  seed  time  o’er,  he  first  in  blithsome  vein. 

Pip’d  to  his  house-liold  gods  the  hymning  strain.” 

Chiron  was  another  eminent  musician ;  he 
Avas  a  practical  astronomer,  and  formed  the  con¬ 
stellations.  Among  all  the  heroes  Avho  Avere 

his  disciples,  no  one  reflected  so  much  honor  .  ... 

upon  him,  as  Achilles,  Avhose  renoAvn  he  in  j! these  Avriters;  the  lyre,  indeed,  is  constantly  in 
some  measure  shared,  and  to  Avhose  education  Ij  f be  hands  ot  the  bard,  but  merely  as  an  ticcom- 
he  in  a  particular  manner  attended.  Appolloi  paniment  to  llie  voice.  Even  dancing  AA%as  then 
dorus  says,  that  the  study  of  music  employed  a  l!  ^ecompanied  AA'ith  the  voice,  according  to  the  fo^ 


Avhich  he  had  rendered  the  people  of  Greece. 
Next  to  Chiron,  Linus  and  Orpheus,  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  ix)ets  and  musicians ; 
both  are  familiar  to  you,  as  I  mentioned  them 
more  particularly  in  a  former  lecture.  According 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus  flourished  about 
1280  years  before  Christ ;  and  he  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before 
the  time  of  Moses.  He  Avas  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  invented  verse  and  music,  as  Cad¬ 
mus  first  taught  them  th^use  of  letters.  T  his  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  should  be  well  remembered  by  all  of  you. 
You  recollect  his  fate  and  end,  hoAV  he  died  by 
the  hands  of  his  obstinate,  dull,  and  enraged  pu¬ 
pil.  The  Greeks,  acconling  to  Homer,  bewail¬ 
ed  annually  the  death  of  Linus;  Mr.  Pope 
translated  the  lines  as  follows : 

“A  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings. 

Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings; 

In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train. 

Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain.” 

Of  Orpheus,  I  have  perhaps  already  said  enough, 
he  excelled  in  poetry  and  in  music. 

Musacus  presents  himself  next  to  us,  as  a  mu¬ 
sician  ;  yet  he  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Avri¬ 
ters  as  a  philosopher,  astronomer,  epic  poet,  and 
priest  of  Ceres.  A  hill  near  Athens  was  called 
Musacum,  from  Musacus,  Avho  used  to  retire 
there  to  meditate,  and  to  com{X)se  his  religious 
hynms,  and  at  Avhich  place  he  Avas  afterAvards 
buried.  As  these  hymns  Avere  likewise  set  to 
music,  and  sung  in  the  Mysteries  by  Musacus 
himself,  in  his  character  as  priest,  lie  thence, 
perhaps,  acquired  from  future  ages  the  title  ol’ 
musician  asAA^ellasof  poet,  the  performance  of 
sacred  music  being  probably  in  those  days  con¬ 
fined  to  the  priesthood,  as  it  had  before  been  in 
Egypt. 

The  strict  truth  of  these  accounts  may  be 
questioned — I  gathered  them  from  A^arious  sour¬ 
ces — as  Ave  have  not  A^ery  accurate  records  ol' 
them ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  Axry  Avilling 
to  believe  them,  as  they  increase  the  pleasure 
Avhich  our  subject  affords.  Perhaps  inv'  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Grecian  history,  Avill  oli'er  more 
ample  rixim  for  criticism,  as  1  liaA^e  taken  most 
of  my  materials  from  the  Homerian  poems,  whose 
truth  has  been  so  often  doubted.  Y et  the  AA  orks 
of  Homer  Avere  the  bible  of  the  Greeks ;  and  I 
shall  not  be  so  sceptical  as  to  impeach  Homer’s 
A'eracity.  Those  of  you  Avho  haA^e  read  Mr. 
Pope’s  elegant  translation  of  that  poet,  could  not 
but  receiA^e  instniction  and  amusement  from  in- 
I  vestigating  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
faithfully  delineated  by  the  almost  animated 
pencil  of  that  great  painter  of  mankind.  It  is 
well  Avorthy  the  study  of  young  ladies;  all  the 
personages  A\diich  there  appear,  s{)eak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature  and  of  tmtli,  and  incontoitibly 
eAunce  the  hand  of  a  master.  Ol*  mere  instru¬ 
mental  music,  no  traces  appear  in  the  AA^orks  of 


considerable  portion  of  the  time  Avhlch  he  he- 
etoAved  upon  his  ptipil,  as  an  incitement  to  Aur- 
tuous  actions,  and  a  bridle  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper. 

One  of  the  finest  remains  of  antique  painting, 
now  in  existence,  is  a  picture  upon  this  subject, 
dug  out  of  Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is 
teaching  the  young  Achilles  to  play  on  his  lyre. 
The  death  of  this  philosophic  musician  Avas  oc¬ 
casioned,  in  extreme  old  age,  by  an  accidental 
Avound  in  the  knee,  from  a  ]K)isoned  arroAV  shot 
by  Hercules,  one  of  his  pupils,  at  another.  He 
was  placed  after  his  death,  by  Musacus,  amongst 
the  constellations,  throuirh  the  respect  for  his 


loAving  passage : 

“  Then  to  the  dance  they  formed  ti^e  vocal  strain, 
Till  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train.” 

Homer  mentions  in  the  original  poems  only  three 
instruments,  the  three  ancient  favorites,  already 
sufficiently  described,  the  syrinx,  the  flute,  and 
the  lyre. 

Music  appears,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  place, 
to  liaAx  been  admitted  into  the  celebration  of  re¬ 
ligious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  HebretA^s, 
and  the  Egyptians,  Ave  found  employed  music 
in  solemn  sacrifices  as  Avell  as  uyxjn  joyfid  otxa- 
sions  ;  so  did  the  Greeks  too ;  but,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  multiplicity  of  the  Grecian  deities,  we 


virtues,  and  in  gratitude  from  tiie  great  serAdcesi  learn,  that  Death  Avas  the  only  God  Avho  could! 


neither  be  moved  by  oft’erings,  nor  conquered  by 
sacrifices  and  oblations ;  and  therefore  he  was 
the  only  one  to  Avhom  no  altar  Avas  erected  and 
no  hymns  were  sung.  Feasts  they  had  none 
AAdthout  music  and  a  bard ;  and  even  their  gods, 
they  supposed,  receh^ed  delight  from  music : 

“  Thus  the  bless’d  f^ods  the  genial  day  prolong, 

In  feast  ambrosial,  the  celestial  song, 

Apollo  tun’d  the  lyre,  the  muses  round, 

With  voice  alternate,  aid  the  silver  sound.” 

The  use  of  music  in  private  life  occurs  continu¬ 
ally  in  Homer’s  poems.  Some  of  these  descrip¬ 
tions  are  of  such  an  importance  in  our  present 
inquiry,  that  Ave  must  not  pass  over  them  in  si¬ 
lence  or  imnoticed. 

Among  these,  for  the  honour  of  this  elegant 
science,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  AV'as  in  his 
time  considered  so  essential  an  accomplishment 
for  princes,  that  both  Achilles  and  Paris,  are 
represented  as  performers  on  the  lyre.  When 
that  solemn  assembly,  sent  by  Agamemnon  to 
Achilles,  arriAxd  in  his  tent — 

“  Aiiius’d  at  ease  the  god-like  man  they  found, 

Pleas’d  with  the  solemn  harp’s  haruionioiis  sound, 

The  well  wrought  harp  from  conquer’d  Theba;  came, 

Of  polished  silver  was  its  costly  frame  ; 

WTitli  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul  aflll  sings 

The  immoital  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings.” 

That  music  Avas  practiced  by  the  common 
])eople  AA’e  see  in  the  18tli  book  of  the  Iliad,  Avdien 
Homer  represents  to  us  a  toAvn  in  peace ; 

“  Here  sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feast  delight, 

Tlie  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  : 

Along  the  streets  the  new  made  brides  are  led, 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed : 

Tl  le  youthfid  dancers  in  a  circle  round, 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  citron’s  silver  sound.” 

It  cannot  possibly  have  escaped  your  attention 
how  inseparably  dancing  has  at  all  times  been 
from  music.  In  my  former  lectures.  Ave  saAV  it 
in  Egypt ;  aa’c  met  it  most  continually  Avith  the 
music  of  the  HebreAA’s,  and  now  by  the  Greeks, 
Ave  find  it  again  not  divided.  For  A  ariety’s  sake,it 
might  not  be  improper  to  court  here  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Grecian  diuice,  as  we  find  it  in  the  I8th 
b(X)k  of  the  Iliad. 

“  A  figured  dance  succ4»eds  :  such  one  Avas  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus,  for  the  Cretan  queen, 

Form’d  by  Daedalian  art;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  liounding  hand  in  hand ; 
The  maids  in  soft  eyniuns  of  linen  drest ; 

Tlie  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest ; 

Of  those  the  locks  Avilh  flow’ry  wreath  enroll’d; 

Of  tliese  the  sides  adoni’d  with  swords  of  gold, 

That  glittering  gay  from  silver  lielta  depencL 
Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  now  all  deseend, 
tV'ith  AA'ell  taught  feet ;  noAV  shaf>e  in  oblique  ways, 
Confus’dly  regular  the  moving  maze; 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight  they  spring, 
And  undistinguished  blend  tiiC  fiying  ring; 

So  whirls  a  wheel  in  giddy  circle  tost, 

And  rapid  us  it  rtms  the  single  sjKjkes  arc  lost, 

Tlie  gazing  multitudes  admire  around, 

T’wo  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound  ; 

Now  high,  now  low,  tlieir  j>liunt  limbs  they  bend ; 
And  gen’ial  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end.” 

Continuing  in  the  hi^^toIy  of  our  muric,  avc 
|;  meet  next  Avith  Tiianigris,  whom  t(H)  I  had  oc- 
jcasion  to  incntion  in  a  loiincr  lectiiie;  and 
jAvhose  unfortunate  I’ate  you  ])rohably  recollect, 
for  having  the  arrogance  to  challenge  the  mu:;e« 
I  to  a  trial  of  skill : 

“  Tlie  daring  bard,  A^diose  unsuccessful  pride. 

The  immortal  muses  in  tlieir  art  defied  ; 

The  avenging  muses,  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprivedtiis  eye,  and  snatched  his  voice  away ; 

No  more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  lo  sing— 
His  hand  no  more  awaked  the  silver  string.” 

I  Homer  himself,  aa^c  findAA’as  a  inu.^ician  of  no  low 
!(i('gree,  though  he  has  not  actually  mentionetl 
I  his  name  in  his  poems,  or  when  lie  s[K>ke  of 
'himstilf,  he  did  it  AAfith  humility;  yet  all  the 
I  critics  agree,  that  Dernotlteus  means  none  other 
:  but  himself;  here,  under  a  fictitious  name, lie  hod 
I  not  I'ailcd  to  praise  himsell'higher  and  more  than 
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any  Other  bard  whom  he  celebrated;  and  though  ||  enough  in  wealth;  and  the  cheerfulness  with 
he  shows  some  vanity,  to  devote  almost  tliejl  which  he  brightens  his  old  age  is  interesting 

_ 1  _  1 _ •  ^  1  •  _  _  _  _  i_  _  •  . 


whole  of  the  8th  liook  of  the  Odyssey,  to  exalt  the 
character  of  the  poet  and  musician  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  human  glory,  it  may  perhaps  be  justly  ! 
said  of  Homer,  that  this,  his  well  earned  ap-| 
plause  of  himself,  has  not  only  been  equalled,' 
but  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  united  admiration 
of  posterity.  The  king,  to  entertain  Ulysses, 
says: 


‘‘Let  none  to  strani^ers  honors  due  disclaim ; 

Be  there,  Demodoeus  the  bard  of  fame, 

Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  higli  he  sings 
Tlie  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings. 

Tlie  herald  now  arrives,  and  guides  cuong 
The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song ; 

Due  to  the  muse  !  who  gave  his  (lavs  to  flow. 

With  mighty  blessings,  as  with  mighty  woe ; 

With  clouds  of  darkness  quench’d  his  visual  ray ; 
But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay. 

High  on  a  radiant  throne,  sublime  in  state, 
Encircled  by  high  multitudes  he  sate  : 

With  silver  shone  the  throne :  his  lyre  well  strung 
To  rapt’rous  sounds,  at  hand  Protonous  hung. 
Before  hia  seat  a  polished  table  shines, 

And  a  full  goblet  foams  with  gen’rous  wines. 

His  food  a  herald  bore.” 

Mr.  Dacier  tells  us  that  ancient  Greece  had 
many  musicians  who  were  not  poeti?,  but  not 


and  endearing :  like  his  own  rose,  he  is  fragrant 
even  in  decay.  But  the  most  peculiar  feature  of| 
his  mind  is  that  love  of  simplicity,  which  heat- 


citative.*  Archilochus  composed  many  odea 
and  hymns.  One  in  particular,  written  in  honor 
of  Hercules,  acquired  the  acclamation  of  all 
Greece;  he  sung  it  in  full  assembly  at  the  Olym¬ 
pian  games,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 


sung. 


tributes  to  himself  so  very  teelingly,  and  which  I  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory  to  real 
breathes  characteristically  through  all  that  he  j  merit. 

This  hymn  or  ode  was  afterwards  sung  in 
honor  of  every  victor  at  Olympia  who  had  no 
poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  exploits. 

Tyrtceus.  an  Athenian  general  and  musician, 
Ls  very  celebrated  for  his  military  songs ;  they 


The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Pindar  are — the 
lofty  beauty  and  musical  softness  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  his  fondness  of  considering  every 
subject  in  the  most-  dignified  jioint  of  view  of|| 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  graceful  repose  of 
high  born  lords,  who,  in  peaceful  times,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  happy  dei^endents,  passed  a  careless 
life  in  chivalric  pastimes  and  contests ;  or  listen¬ 
ed,  among  the  society  of  congenial  friends,  to 
the  songs  of  illustrious  poets,  and  the  celebration 
of  their  heroic  ancestors, — these  are  the  subjects 
which  Pindar  has  treated  with  unrival lecl  ex¬ 
cellence, — ami  such  is  the  mode  of  life  which 
he  ascribes,  not  to  his  beloved  victors  alone,  and 
the  Doric  nobles,  but  to  the  gods  themselves  in 
I  Olympus,  and  to  those  whose  virtues  shall  enti¬ 
tle  them  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

The  names  of  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 


one  poet,  who  was  not  a  musician,  and  who  did  ides,  the  historians  Thucidides,  Herodotus,  and 
not  compose  the  music  of  his  own  pieces ;  for  in  Xenophon,  and  others,  as  Euclid,  Polybius,  Plato 
Greece  music  was  the  foundation  of  all  sciences;.^  and  Aristotle,  are  too  familiar  to  you,  and  need 
the  education  of  children  was  begun  by  it,  from  ^  hardly  anymore  comment.  I  still>’et  taste  some-l 


was 

were  popular  and  were*  in  use  sls  long  as  the 
Grecian  republic  lasted. 

It  was  my  intention,  at  first,  to  confine  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Grecian  music  to  one  lecture,  but  unless 
I  had  trespassed  on  your  time  and  patience,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  any  justice  to 
our  subject ;  therefore  I  am  obliged,  in  my  next 
[lecture,  to  bring  you  once  more  into  these  clas¬ 
sic  groves  and  particularly  to  those  celebrated 
festivals,  the  games  of  the  Greeks,  in  which,  as 
it  seems,  music  took  so  great  a  share.  Though 
it  is  somewhat  laborious,  yet  it  must  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  task  for  us,  as  music  was  in  such  high 
estimation  among  the  Greeks.  Their  authors 
thought  they  could  not  exalt  it  sufficiently, 
without  lifting  it  up  to  heaven,  and  assuring  us 
that  it  was  the  principal  amusement  of  the  gods, 
and  the  reward  of  the  blessed.  fAll  their  phi¬ 
losophers  were  musicians,  and  excelled  in  this 
[science  as  much  as  an}?"  other ;  as  it  was  by  the 


a  persuasion  that  nothing  great  could  be  expect- i  times  the  sweets  which  they  offered  tome  in 

0(1  of  a  man,  who  \vas  ignorant  of  music.  This,i  the  study  of  ancient  history,  while  a  schoolboy  ;j  Greeks  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest ;  and  as  I 
probably,  Mr.  Dacier  continues,  gave  the  Greek  1 1  still  yet  hear  sometimes  the  noise  of  the  battle,  jtold  you  before,  nothing  great  was  expected  of  a 
jx)etry  such  a  superiority  over  the  Latin,  as  well  ;  and  meet  the  valiant  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  ^  - 

a.s  over  that  of  modern  languages ;  for  at  Rome, :  when  I  think  of  their  writings,  in  which  these 
poetry  and  music  were  two  distinct  sciences,  and  characters  are  so  beautifully  painted.  Most  of! 


poets  were  there  obliged  to  give  their  pieces  to  you  must  have  admired  the  profound  wisdom  of’ 
ne  set  by  musicians,  as  is  the  case  at  present  Plato,  the  ingenuity  and  correctness  of  Aristo- 
every  where  else.  Homer  was  of  no  particular ,  tie,  and,  as  for  Euclid,  his  propositions  must  have 
school,  and,  as  he  himself  siiid,  self-taught, which '  been  often  enough  demonstrated  by  you  on  yon- 
must  confirm  our  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  der  black-board. 

genius.  We  will  take  now  our  leave  of  him,]  Olympus,  is  a  name  spoken  of  with  reverence 
by  courting  his  beautiful  eulogy  upon  poctiy  i  by  the  greatest  writers  of  Greece.  His  hymns 
and  music  in  general,  addressed  to  the  avenging  were  most  all  of  a  sacred  order,  to  affect  and 


man,  who  was  ignorant  of  music.  They  all 
lived  at  a  time  wmen  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
had  arrived  to  their  greatest  perfection.  Then 
it  was  that  poetry,  eloquence,  historj^,  miLsic, 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  like  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  climate,  sprung  up,  and  bloomed  at 
once,  seemingly  without  labour  and  attention, 
till  the  artists  were  no  more,  after  which  the 
whole  w’orld  agreed  in  admiring  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  deploring  their  loss. 


Ulysses : 


^animate  the  hearer.  Aristotle  said:  that  it 
j  swelled  the  soul  with  enthusiasm ;  and  Plutarch,  j 
?that  it  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  effect  every 
I  music  then  knowm. 

I  The  next  bard  upon  record  is  Thaletus  of 
r  Crete.  He  ^vas,  according  to  Plutarch,  contem-^ 

I  |)on\ry  wn’tli  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  Sapi^a^^fl^a^partkular 
iibout  SOOyears  alfer  the  Trojan  tvar.  We 


“  Oh  kin"!  to  merry  be  thy  soul  inclined, 

And  spa  re  the  poets,  ever  gentle  kind. 

A  deed  like  this  your  future  fame  would  wrong, 

For  dear  to  "ods  and  man  is  sacred  song. 

Self-taught!  sing,  by  heaven  and  heaven  alone 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown  : 

And,  what  tlie  gcxls  liestow,  the  lofty  lay 
To  gods  alone,  and  god-like  worth  we  my, 

Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyself  reward, 

*Tid  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record.” 

Amonrr  the  distinguished  names  of  poets  and?  great  |)olitician  and  ])hil(^sopher  ;  and  that  Ly-jand  sometimes  contended  for  pri2es,"both  in  recitation  and 
.  !•  . - 1  i_..-  La  l-*'  I-: — : —  There  were  others  who  wrote  heroic  poems,  or 


♦  The  learned  professor  would  also,  doubtless,  have 
mentioned,  had  he  recollected  it,  the  English  Oj>era  of 
Artaxerxes,  bv  Dr.  Ame,  in  which  the  recitative  is  found 
in  imrity.  This  Opera  is  performed  at  the  Park  Theatre 
— Mundane,  the  taurhstone  character^  Mrs.  Austin. 

t  The  Greeks  had  persons,  whose  profession  it  was  to 
sing  or  recite  the  verses  of  these  celebrated  poets ;  and  it 

forms  were  observed  in  repeating 
epic  bard,  and  that  the  rhapeo- 


..  ^  80  were  these  persons  raUed,  were  cloathed  in  red, 

^are  informed,  that  though  he  was  or*l}  ^f}  led  a  they  sung  from  the  Iliad,  and  in  blue  when  they 

I  lyric  f)fH‘t  and  a  musician,  he  was  likewise  a  j  chanted  from  the  Odyssev.  Tliey  Iierfonned  in  theatres 


lightful  cs.<iy.>4,  the  Spectator,  must  have  met  in.  His  odes,  continues  Plutarch,  were  so  many  j;  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  that  their  business  wo'^ 
llieiii  some  ol’ the  touchiiitr  strains  of  Sappho,*  exhortations  to  obedience  and  concord;  Avhiciiiii'^differentW,  m  sing  or  rehears  either  their  ()wn  poems, 
Ihatardent  an.lunlort.inaterover, -that enchant-]  s'vcetncss  of  his  voice  ivndS” if.hey 

From  this  time  the  improvement  in  music  was 
he  !  very  considerable  ;  and  the  next  name  we  meet 
is-iiwith  as  a  musician,  Archilochus,  has  pt'rhaps 


ing  performer  on  the  lyre. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore"  has  rriven  us  some  good 
translatioas  of  Anacreon;  ne  delighted  in  the 
sound  of  the  lyre ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  di 

position  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the] done  more  to  the  advancement  ol  the  sister  arts, 
monarch  of  Ramos,  and  he  was  formed  to  he  the  j  music  and  poetry,  than  any  other  bard  of  anti- 
friend  of  such  a  prince  as  Polycratcs.  Ruscep-jquity.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  recitative 
tihleonly  to  the  pleasures,  he  felt  not  the  cor-^^accompanied  ;  recitative  is  speaking  singing, 
niptions  of  the  court;  and  while  Pythagoras  j  a  kind  of  song,  which  was  entii-ely  in  use,  before 
fled  from  the  tyrant,  Anacreon  was  celebrating  |  melody  was  invented.  It  requires  in  execution 
his  praises  on  the  lyre.  Ij  much  taste,  talent  and  judgdment.  The  recita- 

Weare  told, too,  by  Maximus  Tyrins,that,bvitive  singing,  is  not  much  practised  in  this  coun- 
the  influence 
the  mind 

leiice  towards  his  subject- .  ^  .  .  •  „  .  ,■  ...c  .  -a...  ,.a.. 

much  monility  in  his  songs.  His  heart,  devoted  jin  Europe  it  is  very  generally  in  use;  the  lateggtraps.  Tlie  Hilarodi  did  notaing  alone,  but  wereac- 
to  indolence,  seems  to  think  that  there  is  wealth  |j  Italian  Openi^  which  have  been  performed  injeompanied  on  some  instrument  by  a  boy  or  girl,  who  ai- 
enough  in  happiness,  but  seldom  happiness  IXew- York’,  give  us  some  fine  specimens  of  re- {ways  attended  them  in  their  excursions. 


ence  of  his  amatory  songs,  he  softened  jtr}^ ;  perhaps,  because  it  is  so  difficult ;  for  if  it  is  |  poem  or  song,  was  i^enen 
of  Pol yc rates  into  a  spirit  of  benevo- j  hadlv  performed,  it  is  much  more  unpleasant  JBiev  wi 

cards  his  suhiccU  There  is  not  too  than  the  indifferent  performance  of  an  air.  Yet, 


chiefly  connnea  inemseives  to  iiis  pro- 
I  duction^  for  which  the  people  had  the  utmost  veneration ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  erect  public  stages, 
and  dispute  tlie  prizes  of  recitation  in  places  of  public  re¬ 
sort. 

I  mentioned  the  odes  of  the  Greeks;  these  consisted  of 
unequal  verses,  distinguished  into  stanzas,  or  strophes. 
Tlie  odes  of  the  ancient  Greeks  preserved  a  regular  re¬ 
turn  of  the  same  kind  of  verse,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
svllables  in  the  analagous  parts  of  the  verses  r  an  uni¬ 
formity  not  observed  by  modern  jioets,  and  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  learned  writer,  makes  every  stanza  a  dif¬ 
ferent  song.  They  had  a  nuptial  ode,  called  wiginal 
Epithalaniium,  which  was  usually  sung  at  the  door  of 
the  new  married  (jouple.  Tliis  kind  of  ode,  or  diverting 
generally  sung  by  a  class  of  persons 
hey  were  dressed  in  white  and  crown- 
originally  wore  shoes,  but  afterurardg 
5  assumed  the  crepida,  or  sole  braced  to  the  fool  with 
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NEW  SERIES. 


TABLET  OF  GREEN-ROOM  GOSSIP* 


ROUGH  NOTES  OP  A  LOBBY  LOUN¬ 
GER.— No.  HI. 

Went  to  see  Younff  Norval — young  indeed— 
Peeped  through  blinds  at  centre  box  dress  cir¬ 
cle — saw  something  like  a  little  man,  with  a  long 
sword,  target  shield,  and  scotch  plaid,  looking 
up  to  Ritchings — thought  ’twas  some  mistake, 
and  that  a  scene  of  Faustus  or  the  Belle’s  Stra¬ 
tagem  had  been  introduced — went  back  to  get  a 
biU  and  ask  at  the  box  office— all  right.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  ladies— ^lidn’t  like  the  strange  looks  of 
the  house — couldn’t  feel  safe — felt  queer,  like 
Beau  Foppington  when  he  was  in  England  and 
carried  to  a  Fives  Court — thought  the  walls 
would  come  down  occasionally — the  shilelalis 
pounded  as  tliough  every  plank  would  give  way 
—asked  what  it  was  all  about  ?  Little  man 
came  it  strong,  sometimes  at  “  the  top  of  his 
bent” — mem.  that  last  from  Will  ShaKspeare, 
a  comedian  in  the  time  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  as 
I  haveheard  at  the  Shakspeare  (Windusts) — 
mem.  by  the  bye,  could’nt  stand  it,  went  in  there 
for  a  cup  of  coffee — like  the  looks  of  things  there 
now :  wax  candles,  waiters  by  the  dozen — some¬ 
times  a  little  deafish  though — apt  to  get  in  the 
way  of  my  friend  in  the  nouse  of  harmonious 
memory ;  ?.  e.  in  a  somnolous  mood — Heard  a 
man  asserting  the  descent  of  Master  Burke  from 
Roscius  of  Rome  down  to  this  present — got 
asleep  over  that  part  of  the  story — Soon  after, 
had  a  lxx)k  put  into  my  hand,  which  proved  the 
whole — too  long  to  read — clapp’d  it  in  side  pack¬ 
et — Went  home  early,  and  areamt  of  Master 
Burke,  violins,  lon^  bows,  Ambroise  [not  him  of 
Gil  Bias  record!  leading  bands,  &c. — ;jumped 
up  in  a  frightful  dream — thought  I  felt  two  shi¬ 
lelalis  hammering  upon  my  knowledge-box,  for 
differing  with  them  in  opinion — submitted  im¬ 
mediately,  and  very  glad  to  get  off  so. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

How  snug  beneath  the  sheltering  roof  to  lie, 

While  the  wind-driven  rain  goes  pouring  by ; 

How  pleasant  on  the  soliii  earth  to  stand, 

While  wrecks  drift  fast  upon  the  leeward  strand  ;♦ 
How  blissful  ’tis,  when  troubles  round  one  press. 
To  fly  the  world,  and  find  some  wilderness ! — 

But  yet  more  pleasing  and  more  cheering  still, 

In  early  Spring  to  climb  the  green-sward  hill ; 

To  bask  in  April’s  youthful  morning  sun. 

Nor  feel  inclined  the  noontide  ray  to  shun ; 

To  watch  the  fragile  spring-born  trembling  flower, 
Nor  meet  the  oft  impending  chilling  shower; 

To  catch  the  southern  breezes’  gentle  kiss. 

And  not  to  envy  fools  tlieir  golden  bliss. 


♦  Magnus  Mark — ^Hob. 


Epsilon. 


REMINISCENCES 

OP  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS  ;  OR,  SCRAPS 
FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 


.PLAINS  OP  MARENGO— PASSAGE  OF 
THE  ALPS—  MT.  CENIS. 

The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 

And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate’er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  stejM  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compds  the  powers  of  air. 

Byron. 

Our  stay  at  Genoa  was  shortened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  Napoleon’s  escape  from  his  place  of  banishment. 
The  receipt  of  this  unexpected  intelligence  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  that  populous  city,  as  well  as  every  where 
else.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  present  Governor 
General  of  India,  at  that  time  the  English  Commander 


in  Chief  at  (Jenoa,*  arrived  in  haste  from  Florence  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  sound  the  war-whoop.  A 
British  line  of  Battle  Ship,  reposing  upon  her  own  sha¬ 
dow,  as  the  lamented  Mr.  Canning  once  so  beautifully 
expressed  it,  in  the  harbor,  nearly  dismantled,  was  rig¬ 
ged  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  was 
despatched  with  several  transports,  in  which  was  hastily 
embarked  a  regiment  of  Italians  in  British  pay,  to  the 
coaAt  of  Provence,  to  intercept  and  arrest  the  daring  out¬ 
law. 

Anxious  to  reach  home  after  a  long  absence,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  under  existing  circumstances,  when  “  Bella 
horrida  bella”  again  rung  in  our  ears,  we  prepared  for 
our  departure,  determined  “to  catch  the  nearest  way,’’ 
and  joining  a  traveller  at  the  same  Hotel  with  ourselves, 
who  wished  to  economize  his  argent  hy  filling  the  spare 
room  in  his  carriage,  we  left  the  city  of  Genoa  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  at  daybreak.  Driving  along  the 
charming  suburb  of  St.  Pier  d’ Arena,  and  the  hamlets 
which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  we  commenced  the 
tedious  ascent  of  the  Bochetta,  the  ancient  but  now  aban- 


restored  dynasty,  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
gallant  warrior,  has  been  destroyed,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  note  where  the  hero  perished.*  The  small 
tower  was  pointed  out  to  us  from  which  the  First  Consul 
surveyed  the  battle  ground,  as  well  as  the  house  in  which 
he  perused  his  maps  and  plans  previous  to  the  dreadful 
conflict. 

No  country  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  operationc 
of  cavalry,  as  it  is  perfectly  level  and  almost  without  trees, 
fences,  or  obstacles  of  any  description.  Bullets,  pieces  of  sa¬ 
bres,  and  fire  arms,  together  with  human  bones,  continued 
to  be  occasionally  exposed  by  the  operations  of  husband¬ 
ry.  Crossing  the  rapid  Bormida,  and  soon  after  the  Ta- 
naro,  we  rode  through  a  series  of  formidable  outworks,  and 
entered  the  important  and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Alea- 
sandria.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  upper 
Italy,  the  possession  of  which  has  always  been  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  belligerents  in  the  tremendous  conflicts 
tliat  have  taken  place  in  this  lovely  but  devoted  country. 
Pursuing  our  route  through  the  smiling  plain,  we  reached 
Asti,  a  town  of  some  importance  and  situated  in  the  midst 


doned  pass  of  the  Appenines,  as  a  new  and  magnificent  I  of  vineyards.  Asti  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  tragic 


road  commenced  by  Napoleon  has  been  completed  by  the 
present  government.  Our  road  followed  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  for  some  distance,  leaving 
which  it  rapidly  grew  steeper  and  more  rugged.  Turn¬ 
ing  again  and  again  to  take  a  last  longing  look  at  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  that  sea  on  whose  shores  I  had  spent, 
alas  I  my  happiest  days,  we  continued  to  ascend,  though 


poet  Alflieri,  and  we  saw  his  family  mansion  or  palace^ 
as  such  edifices  are  called  in  Italy.  Hence  to  Turip,  tl  w 
Philadelphia  of  Europe,  the  road  presents  many  beautiful 
views  of  “the  wandering  Po,”  as  well  as  of  the  snow- 
clad  Alps,  but  they  were  lost  to  us  from  the  circumstance 
of  our  continuing  our  journey  in  the  nighL  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  I  was  more  fortunate,  having  travelled  over 


not  without  severe  labor  to  the  horses,  the  number  of  |  this  part  of  the  country  on  a  lovely  day  “in  the  Spring- 
which  was  doubled,  for  several  miles  until  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  We  took  a  slight  repast  at 
the  miserable  village  of  Voltaggio,  situated  on  the  descent 
towards  Piedmont,  and  after  some  hours*  ride  through 


time.” 

The  fact  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  was  only^  just 
known  in  Turin,  of  course  all  J^rere  completely  ignorant 
of  his  operations.  Fearful  that  by  delay  our  travelling 


a  wild  and  most  romantic  country  where  many  a  moul-[  through  France  might  be  rendered  unpleasant,  if  not  in¬ 
dering  castle,  tlie  strongholds  of  Feudal  Tyrants,  frown-lterrupted,  we  spent  less  time  in  our  inspection  of  the  ob- 


ed  upon  us,  we  again  beheld  the  regions  of  com,  wine 
and  oil,  and  arrived  at  Novi,  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  Ge¬ 
noese.  Here  we  entered  upon,  if  not  classic,  at  least 
highly  interesting  ground,  and  soon  after  reached  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  earlier  triumphs,  the  ever 
memorable  field  of  Marengo.  Our  young  and  sprightly 
postillion,  who  was  probably  “  muling  and  puking  in 
his  nurse’s  arms”  at  the  time  of  the  event  alluded  to, 
seemed  elated  when,  turning  on  his  saddle,  he  exclaimed 
“  Marengo !  behold  the  village  of  Marengo,  and  the  field 
of  battle  where  Napoleon  lieat  the  Austrians !”  It  was  to 
this  field  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Deesaix  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  his  almost  overpowered  countrymen.  The 
spot  where  he  met  his  death  is  close  to  the  road,  and  was 
formerly  marked  by  an  appropriate  Monument  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle.  To  the  etenial  disgrace  of  the 

*  At  that  time  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the 
Genoese  Territory,  which,  together  with  its  r>of»ulation, 


jects  of  interest  in  and  about  Turin  than  they  would  oth- 
wise  have  claimed.  As  I  visited  this  city,  however,  in 
1828,  and  as  it  will  itself  be  the  subject  of  a  future  comniu- 
nication,  I  shall  here  only  notice  what  was  currently  re- 
f)orted  at  the  time  as  a  fact;  that  the  newly  restore<J 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  obstinately  refused  to  make  use  of 
the  superb  marble  bridge,  which  had  just  been  built  over 
the  Po,  in  lieu  of  the  old  timber  one,  because,  forsooth,  it 
was  the  work  of  Bonaparte. 

Tlie  payment  of  the  bill,  the  last  and  most  unpleasant 
affair  in  travelling,  particularly  in  Italy,  was  rendered 
doubly  so  to  me  in  the  instance  of  Turin ;  and  whatever 
occurrences  of  the  time  spent  there  may  become  obliter¬ 
ated  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  I  shall  most  posi¬ 
tively  never  forget  the  amount  of  the  charge  for  sleeping 
“  under  the  canopies  of  costly  State.” 

The  truth  is,  I  occupied  tlie  bed  and  chamberi  tenanted 
a  short  time  before  by  the  persecuted  Princess  of  Wales, 
.  _  afterwards  Queen  Caroline  of  England,  then  on  her 

like  a  ^)ck  a  sheep,  Imd  just  be^  given  by  Byron’s  po- Lrayels,  and  was  lavish  in  my  praises  of  the  hotel  that 
litical  Sejanus  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  that  imbecile  the " 


then  reigning  Sovereign  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel.  This  “misbegotten  knave”  who,  according 
to  the  creed  of  the  old  regime,  is  the  “  tme  Prince,”  the 
legitimate  King  of  England,  but  who,  in  public  opinion, 
is  worthy  of  being  “  written  down  an  ass”  in  the  immor¬ 
tal  Jefferson’s  celebrated  chapter  of  Kings,  was  about  to 
make  a  tour  in  his  newly  acquired  dominions,  and  in  one 
of  the  towns,  Spezia,  we  saw  triumphal  arenes  erected, 


afforded  such  accommodations  to  an  unpretending  travel¬ 
ler,  until  the  bill — the  awful  bill — was  produced,  and, 
by  way  of  salvo  for  the  extravagant  charge,  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  my  royal  reception. 

Being  provided  with  extra  “doublet  and  hose,”  to 
brave  the  rigors  of  the  Alpine  regions,  we  left  Turin  in 
the  Diligence,  or  stage  coach,  a  vehicle,  in  size,  strength, 


and  every  public  demonstration  of  rejoicing  that  could  be  j  and  appearance,  more  like  a  caravan  for  a  Hippoj>ota- 


made  by  authority  was  in  progress.  Sumce  it  to  say, 
Napoleon  escaped,  tlie  projected  tour  was  abandoned,  and 
the  arches,  “  like  the  b^less  fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a 
rack  behind.” 

The  blasphemously  named  Emmanuel,  abdicated  his 
tnrone  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  or  the  happy, 


|mu8  than  for  the  conveyance  of  “bipeds  without  feath¬ 
ers.”  This  cumbrous  machine,  although  it  carried  a 


*  During  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the  Autumn  of  1815,  the 
1  i  y .  D  writer  was  spending  a  few  hours  in  the  then  interesting 
the  present  unhappy  reigning  Sovereign,  during  the  I  collection  of  sculpture,  the  Museum  of  French  Monu- 


ebullition  of  popular  feeling  in  1821.  The  opinions  of 
the  Genoese  as  respects  this  individual,  may  he  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  following  little  anecdote.  The  writer  hap¬ 
pening  to  visit  Genoa  a  few  years  ^o,  remarked  to  a  na¬ 
tive,  who  was  conversant  with  the  English  language,  the 
great  a/lditions  made  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city  since 
his  former  visit.  Tlie  latter  with  a  significant  look,  ac¬ 
companied  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Italians,  by  a 


ments,  but  which  is  now  dispersed.  Happening  to  ojien 
a  door  which  led  into  a  yard  or  space  tor  fragments, 
rubbish,  die.  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortification,  he 
beheld  a  fine  Statue  of  Dessaix,  placed  with  its  face  to  the 
wall.  It  had  ornamented  some  public  square  or  edific^ 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  le  desire^  was  ignomni- 
ously  consigned  to  where  it  then  was. 

Would  tlmt  these  crowned  heads,  however,  had  wreak- 


not  less  s^ificant  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  pithily  and  led  their  vengeance  only  upon  “graven  images.”  then 


with  emphasis  replied  “  Sir,  •m  art  bttUr  guarded 
[than  regarded  J* 


would  not  have  perished  the  patriotic  La  BCdoyere  tad 
the  intrepid  Ney,  “  bravest  ot  the  brave.” 


new  6E1IIE8. 
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Store  of  boxes,  bales  and  trunks  of  merchandize  behind,  ed.  It  is  several  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  six  thou-  striking  contrast  to  tlie  snows  of  its  margin,  we  reached 
in  addition  to  a  load  of  baggage  appertaining  to  ten  ora  sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  bounded  by  Aiguebellej  a  clean  little  town  with  abroad  and  spacious 
dozen  passengers, and  moved  at  a  snail’s  pace, was  named,  snowy  peaks  seve^  thousand  feet  higher.  The  rcmd  street.  The  mountains  here  begin  to  diverge  and  lose 
or  rather  misnamed  L’ Eclair,  or  the  Lightning.  is  marked  by  lofty  wooden  crosses,  placed  at  short  inter-  somewhat  of  their  terrific  character,  and  a  few  hours* 

The  road  to  Rivoli,  the  Versailles  of  Turin,  as  it  is  vals  |  and  there  are  also  small  houses  or  huts  at  regular  ride  through  a  district  well  cultivated  with  vineyards 
sometimes  called,  is  quite  straight,  and  planted  with  trees,  distances,  as  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  need.  They  are  brought  us  to  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  the 
Here  our  carriage  broke  down,  at  which  I  was  not  at  all  each  supplied  wnth  a  quantity  of  fuel,  and  a  bell  to  ring  ancient  seat  of  its  Dukes. 

surprised.  Materials  for  repairs  being  at  hand,  we  were  not  as  a  notice  of  distress.  Nothing  of  this  kind  existed  in  Fain  would  I  have  visited  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
delayed  long.  We  passed  through  a  rich  country  water-  the  olden  time,  except  the  monastery  founded  by  Char-  romantic  Rousseau ;  the  rigor  of  the  season,  however, 
ed  by  numerous  streams,  mnning  from  the  Alps,  and  lemagne,  which  was  enlarged  and  improved,  for  the  ac-  together  with  the  report  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in 
abounding  in  com,  wines,  and  mulberries ;  and  reached  commodation  of  travellers,  by  Napoleon.  As  we  did  France,  which  seemed  to  be  here  well  received,  obliged 
Susa,  the  last  city  in  Piedmont,  where  we  slept.  not  require  assistance,  however,  we  drove  past  this  oft-  us  unwillingly  to  proceed.  We  passed  through  the  cel- 

Susa  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  celebrated  Mount  times  welcomed  roof,  and  only  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  ebrated  excavation  called  the  Chemin  de  la  grotte^  a 
Cenis,  which  you  immediately  begin  to  ascend  on  leav-i  the  barrier  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy^  for  the  exam-  work  which  does  honor  to  Charles  Emmanuel,  the  second 
ing  the  city.  A  road,  or  path,  over  this  mountain  had  ination  of  passports,  one  of  the  most  annoying,  not  to  Duke  of  Savoy,  under  whose  reign  it  was  made.  An 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  was  not  carriagable, ;  gay  expensive,  things  in  travelling  on  the  continent  of  inscription  on  alarge  tablet,  at  the  entrance  on  the  French 
and  all  vehicles  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  conveyed;  Europe.  I  here  felt  the  peculiar  sensation  described  by  side,  states  the  particulars. 

separately,  by  horses  or  mules ;  a  tedious  and  expensive,  voyagers  in  elevated  regions,  I  mean  the  exhaustion  pro-  ^  through  the  mountain  was  in  progress  at 

operation.  Passengers  were  generally  carried  in  a  duced  by  exercise  where  the  air  is  so  highly  rarefied.  I  ^^®  Napoleon.  The  execution  of  this, 

Chais€-d-porteur,  It  was  reserved  for  Napoleon  le  had  accidentally  been  left  behind  when  the  sledge  start-  lii^®  ai*  pianSj  was  suspended  by  the 

Grand  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of  Italy,  by  command-  ed  from  the  barrier,  and  although  its  speed  was  not  great,  restored  governments.  The  passage  of  La  Chaille  re- 
ing,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  construction  of  and  I  used  every  exertion  to  reach  it,  had  not  the  passen-  uiinded  us  of  the  scenery  we  hod  so  lately  left ;  but  here 
this  and  the  other  justly  famed  passes  into  that  lovely;  gers  missed  me,  I  could  not  have  overtaken  it.  I  felt  as  we  bid  adieu  to  the  sublime,  and,  descending,  soon  found 
region.  The  old  routes  are  in  many  instances  abandoned  if  I  was  breathing  in  an  almost  exhausted  receiver  of  an  ourselves  at  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  the  frontier  town  of  La 
altogether,  and  to  the  immortal  praise  of  the  Government  air  pump,  and  joined  my  companions  quite  overcome.  France,  Here  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  arrival 

and  its  agent,  the  scientific  Cavalier  Fabbroni,  the  pres-  Passing  the  few  dreary  cottages  inhabited  by  the  Chn-i  confirmed,  but  his  successful  march 

ent  superb  roads  were  executed.  This  over  Mt.  Cenis,!  tonniers,  or  the  men  who  are  employed  by  die  govern- 1  welcome  were  proved  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
was  completed  in  one  summer  by  three  thousand  men.^  ment  to  keep  the  road  open  in  those  places  most  liable  to  :  renowned  Tri-cohr  cockade,  which  was  generally  worn. 
Much  of  the  ascent  is  by  zig-zags,  affording  at  every;  be  obstructed  by  snow-drifts,  we  commenced  the  descent  j  T*^'®®  weeks  had  not  elapsed  since  we  had  beheld  it,  at 
turn  varied  and  most  romantic  views.  We  were  BOon|  of  the  mountain.  I  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  peaceable  badge  of  the  Emperor  of 

at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  die  nature  of  the  scenery  j  This  part  of  the  journey  was  exceedingly  rapid,  andf®*^  again  the  party  color  of  an  excited 

at  once  called  to  mind  the  beautiful  lines  of  Goldsmith  :  we  soon  arrived  at  Lans-le-bourg,  the  first  town,  or  clus- 1  people ;  and  although  my  friend  and  I  were  travelling 

<1  p., .h.  I.  !  ter  of  human  habitations,  rathe  Savoy  side  of  Mt  Cenis.!  with  an  agreeable  party,  chiefly  French,  whose  polite- 

B^ht^  Uie  rammer,  It^rextendjP  ^  '  Here  we  again  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  good  fire,  andfness  and  good  feeling  were  manifest,  still  the  fact  that 

Its  uplands,  sloping,  deck  tne  mountain’s  side,  j  partook  of  a  tureen  of  soup,  as  Jobson  says  of  the  bowl!  we  were  natives  of  that  country  against  which  the  popu- 

Woods  over  woods  in  miy  theatric  pride ;  |  of  punch,large  enough  to  swim  in ,  and  after  a  few  hours’  breathed  vengeance,  made  us  a  little  sensitive  as  to 

®  somewhat  lighter  construction  than  that  in  which  we  left  ^®  were  detained  some  time  at  Pont-dc-Beauvoism, 

Although  the  exact  boundary  of  Italy  is  somewhat'  Turin.  The  scenery  was  every  where  stupendous,  and  ^y  ^  Custom  regulations.  A  bridge  over  the  Guierea 
farther,  it  is  whUst  ascending  the  part  of  the  rood  which  about  the  pass  of  Bramante,  completely  horrific.  connects  the  two  countries,  and  there  is  a  Custom  House 

so  faithfully  answers  the  above  descriptkxi,  that  the  trav-i  “  Alps  on  Alps  in  clusters  sweUing,  yj»nie  misu  erst^ding  t  e  party  was 

eller  turns  to  take  hU  farewell  of  that  classic  land.  Mighty  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make  separated  m  searchmg  for  the  Hotel,  and  as  the  officers 

„  ....  The  ramparts  of  a  (Jodhead’s  dwelling.”  examination  is  personal  and  rigid,  extending  to  females, 

Here,  then,  I  must  apostrophise  m  the  words  of  im-  _ 

mortal  Byron  :  Tlie  rood  follows  the  roaring  mountain  torrent,  the  arc,  trouble  and  i^yance  aro«  from  the  passing 

^  _ uO’era  land  which  it  crosses  and  re^roMes  several  time,  on  timber  “f.  the  bndge  m  quest  of  each  other,  bemg 

Which  was  tlie  mightiest  in  its  old  conunand,  bridges  of  simple  aud  beautiful  construction.  Between  *'*^1*®*®^  to  t  e  repeti^n  o  s«rc  every  time.  s 

And  is  Uie  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be  1  Modane and  St.  Michel,  Sterne’s  unfortunate  dilemma  is! towards  Lyons,  the  demonstrations  of 

mireter-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenW  hand,  ^  ^  ^  f  popular  feeling  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  At  the 

iVhcrcin  were  CABt  the  licroic  ciiid  tn6  ^  ^  .'town  of  T  ^  tour  du  Pin  wc  fell  into  the  rond  which 

The  beautiful,  tlie  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea,  identical  cottage,  the  scene  of  so  humorous  an  adven-  i  ,  ,  ,  »  fJvxr  dn  va  hpfnrA  nn  hi®  rnnfp  fmm 

The  commonwealth  of  Kings,  the  men  of  Rome !  ,  ture.  A  few  miles  from  St.  Michel  the  ravine  opens,  and  j  ^  ^  u  j  x- .  • 

And  even  since,  and  now,  foir  Italy  I  the  romantic  valley  of  St.  Julien,  with  its  vinej^ards,  af-  and  at  Bourgom  we  heard  of  his  triumphal 

Thou  art  garden  of  the  world,  the  home  ^  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye,  so  long  accustomed  |  ®«try  Lyons,  and  took  our  repwt  in  the  same  house 

Of  all  art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree;  ]  crorwa  which  he  Imd  so  lately  made  his  head  quarters.  Here 

Even  in  this  desert,  wliat  is  like  to  thee  1  snow-capt  crags,  and  peaks  clothed  with  forests  of  j  /  wAr*.  mnro  nnf^  nhimHont . 

Tliy  very  w’ceds  are  beautiful,  thy  w'aste  |  pines,  tlie  abodes  of  bears  and  wolves.  The  inhabitants!  i-iui  suuj-  j 

More  rich  than  other  clime’s  fertility ;  Sof  this  valley  appeared,  however,  poor  and  miserable,  huckster’s  shop  had  its  paper  flags,  and 

^ly  wreck  a  glonr,  and  thy  ruin  graceil  observed  numbers  of  wretched  Cretins,  and  oth- 1  population  seemed  elated  to  a  high  pitch  of  en- 

W  ith  on  inimaculute  cluirm  which  camiot  be  defaced.  swellings  in  the  throat,  most  |  ^busiasm.  Traversmg  the  road  from  Bourgoin,  in  the 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  the  valley  grew  narrower,  j  piteous  objects.  Napoleon  did  much  to  remove  tliis  evil  appr^ched  the  great  city  of  L>ons  at  d.-y 

the  mountains  higher  and  more  nigged,  the  torrents  more  by  draining  the  marshy  grounds,  thus  rendering  the  air  i  '*  *  ^ ^  ^  ua\ing  on  t  ® 

confined;  pines  succeeded  otlier  woods,  and  tlie  scenery ; more  salubrious;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  ^  “'S®*  ®^  ^  o  ^ 

became  altogether  of  a  more  savage  character,  until  we  this  evil  car  be  extirpated.  Better  clothing  and  better  food  crate  ,  an  ,  ^  tmg  at  tne  ureau 

found  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice.  Torrents  would  do  much ;  but  alas,  how  are  these  unfortunate  be-  ?  earat  t  lat  t  e  Emperor  a  y 

and  cascades  arrested  in  their  course  by  stem  winter, :  ings  to  expect  these  blessings  without  a  better  govern-  j  ®  ^  ^  ours, 

presented  a  most  arctic  picture,  and  we  were  glcwl  to  be  ment.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  know  that  tlie  j  “* 

summoned  before  a  clieerful  blazing  fire  to  a  hospitaWe  deformity  which  we  reganl  with  disgust,  is  viewed  in  a  f  The  writer  travelled  over  the  whole  of  this  route,  from 
dejeunft  at  a  Post-house,  situated  near  the  commence- 1  different  light  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  who  are  even  jlHirin  to  Lyons,  in  1816,  passing  Mount  Cenis,  in  a  coach, 
raenl  of  tlie  plain,  the  most  elevated  port  of  the  road.  It  proud  of  tlie  size  of  their  glandular  excrescences,  and  'although  with  some  difficulty,  and  again,  from  Lyons  to 
was  now  only  the  11th  of  Marcli,  the  falls  of  snow  dui-i,  suspend  tlieir  crosses  and  other  little  trinkets  upon  their  Genoa,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1828.  In  the  former 
ing  the  winter  had  been  heavy,  and  it  lay  very  deep  ^  enormous  throats.  Near  this  place  w-e  met  a  priest,  in  city,  he  noticed  a  splendid  Theatre  building,  and  in  the 
on  tlie  ground  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  heavy  his  canonicals,  bearing  the  Eucharist  to  some  sick  per-  great  square,  called  Place  de  Bellecoury  a  fine  equestri- 
carriages.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  ours  .son.  A  canopy,  or  umbrella,  was  borne  over  him  by  an  an  statue  of  Louis  14th,  in  Bronze  ;  also,  in  one  of  the 
for  a  large  covered  close  sledge,  drawn  by  six  horses  and  assistant.  Tliey  were  preceded  by  a  boy,  who  rang  a  market  places,  an  ornamented  cross,  upon  which  was  in- 
holf  filled  with  straw.  The  baggage  was  conveyed  on  |  small  bell  to  give  notice  of  its  approach.  A  dozen  rag-;  scribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  “  Un  Roi^  une  Lot,  une  Foi  p 
anotlier.  After  a  liearty  meal,  accompanied  by  a  projior-  lged  little  urchins  com pletetl  tlie  group.  I  could  not  help;  and  to  disseminate  this  doctrine,  the  number  of  Priests 
tionate  allowance  of  Eiau  de  Vie  and  a  welcome  to  the  contrasting  this  scene  with  the  splendor  of  the  same  cere-,  seemeil  increased  tenfokl.  All  tliis  was  the  work  of  tlie 
whok?  family  of  great  coats,  we  huddled  together,  like  inony,  as  I  had  often  witnessed  it  in  the  head  quarters  of  restored  Bourbon  dynasty. 

Esquimeaux  in  their  huts,  and  started  in  the  midst  of  a  jcatliolicisin,  Rome.  .Still  descending  and  following  the,  Tlie  objections  to  the  statue  of  the  tyrant  might  be 
snowstorm.  We  soon  arrived  on  the  plain,  as  it  is  call-;  course  of  the  river,  whose  blackish  waters  presented  ai  palliated,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Connoisseur,  by  the  ability 


mortal  Byron  : 

- “  O’er  a  land 

Which  was  tlie  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 

And  is  tlie  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
Tlie  master-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free. 

The  beautiful,  tlie  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea. 
The  commonwealth  of  Kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 

And  even  since,  and  now,  lair  Italy  I 
Tiiou  art  tlie  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  artyields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 

Even  in  this  desert,  wliat  is  like  to  thee  1 
Tliy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  w'aste 
More  ricn  than  other  clime’s  fertility ; 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graceil 

With  on  inimaculute  cliami  which  comiot  be  defaced.’ 
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displayed  in  its  execution ;  but  the  motto,  on  the  cross, 
acted  as  a  rallying  sign  of  persecution,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
ere  this,  removed.  As  for  the  “  noble  army  of  martyrs,” 
it  was,  like  its  adjunct  corps  all  over  the  Kingdom,  upon 
the  ominous  signal  given  at  Paris,  disbanded. 

The  Diligence  was  upon  the  same  heavy  constreution 
as  in  1915,  with  its  load  of  merchandise  behind,  and  trav¬ 
elled  at  the  same  slow  pace.  As  it  is  a  monopoly,  there 
is  little  hope  of  any  amendment.  There  was  the  usual 
vexatious  delay  at  the  Custom-House  at  Pont-de-Beau- 
yoisin,  the  frontier  town  of  Savoy,  we  therefore  vralked 
on  to  the  village  of  Echelles,  about  twelve  miles  farther. 
Tlie  road,  over  the  formerly  terrific  pass  of  La  Chaille, 
was  excellent.  The  once  famous  Chemin  de  la  grotte^ 
is  al^andoned,  and  the  new  road  commenced  by  Napole¬ 
on,  was  finished,  and  opened.  After  winding  up  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  to  a  great  elevation,  from  whence  the 
view  is  extremely  grand  and  imposing,  it  pierces  the 
mountain  itself,  and  is  carried  through  the  rock,  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  to  the  opposite  side.  Tliis  excavation 
is  magnificent,  and  is,  perhaps,  only  surpassed  by  tlie  re¬ 
cently  finished  Tunnel,  at  Liverpool,  which  is  22  feet 
wide,  16  feet  high,  and  2250  yards  in  lengtli,  or  above  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  The  sublime  scenery  between  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  St.  Michel,  twelve  miles,  was 
likew'iae  passed  on  foot.  Opposite  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  passes  between  Mondane  and  Lans-le-bourg,  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  has  l3een  erected,  which  completely 
commands  the  road.  Hating  the  confinement  of  a  coach, 
and  not  a  little  invigorated  by  the  walks  of  the  previous 
days,  we  likewise  made  the  passage  of  Mount  Cenis  on 
foot,  walking  from  Lans-le-bourg,  to  Susa,  the  distance 
between  which  places  is  about  22  miles.  The  snow  lay 
very  deep,  a  great  part  of  the  way,  but  as  it  was  frozen, 
except  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  ascent,  it  afforded  tolera¬ 
ble  footing.  The  lake,  so  famous  for  its  trout,  was  a 
sheet  of  ice.  The  sky  was  clear  and  serene ;  the  uniform 
white  surface  of  the  plain,  imprinted  here  and  there  with 
tlie  footsteps  of  a  solitary  wolf,  and  surrounded  by  snowy 
peaks  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  over  which,  at  an  immense 
height,  soared  the  Eagle,  together  with  the  loneliness  | 
and  death-like  stillness,  all  combined  to  render  the  scene  I 
awfully  grand. 

At  Turin,  the  only  very  striking  change,  since  1815, 
VTis  in  the  increase  of  the  clergy,  who  literally  swarmed 
under  the  fostering  protection  of  the  present  Royal  i 
Family  of  Sardinia. 

The  new  road,  from  Novi,  through  the  Appenine,  to 
Grenon,  is,  os  the  French  would  say,  snperhc  ;  and,  al¬ 
though,  like  some  others,  not  actually  completed  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  will  confer  immortal  honor  on  his  name. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 


BOWERY  THEATRE.  i 

Dtbut  of  Mr.  Farrerii  December  7th.  j 

Justice  and  courtesy,  both,  demand  that  a  debutant' 
should  be  treated  with  lenity  ;  and  we  should  have  been 
extremely  happy  to  have  felt  justified  in  felicitating  the 
city,  and  a  very  enterprising  Manager,  upon  any  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  histrionic  forces  now  encamped  within  the 
walls  of  his  house ;  but  Mr.  Farren  has  either  mistaken  | 
his  line  of  acting,  or  himself.  To  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  jj 
he  cannot  have  the  shadow  of  pretension.  We  waited,? 
on  a  very  cold  night,  to  the  end  of  the  comedy,  in  the  i| 
hope  of  seeing  some  marked  improvement,  in  the  latter  jj 
scenes,  speculating  upon  the  possibility,  that  so  important  jj 
a  preparation,  as  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  might  j 
have  flurried  the  actor,  on  the  instant  of  his  debut,  butj 
in  vain.  If  he  possess  conception,  he  is  totally  lack¬ 
ing  in  execution.  His  physical  powers  appear  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  as  far  as  a  momentary  excitement,  and  then 
leave  him  oltogether ;  the  succeeding  sentences  being  to¬ 
tally  inaudible.  With  such  qualifications,  let  any  one 
judge  whether  he  could  be  sane,  in  selecting  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  where  a  degree  of  fire  is  necessary  to  support  it, 
with  even  decency,  Mrs.  Hamblin,  Mr.  Hamblin,  and! 


Mrs.  Hackett,  ably  filled  their  respective  parts  j  and  some 
of  Miss  Pelby’s  latter  scenes  exhibited  improvement ;  but 
if  we  could,  without  offence,  convey  a  word  of  advice, 
we  would  do  so.  Her  studies,  for  a  twelvemonth  to 
come,  should  be  directed  incessantly  to  dancing  and  elo¬ 
cution,  which  includes  delivery,  emphasis,  and  the  man¬ 
age  ment  of  the  speaki  ng  voice.  Had  the  Absolute  fam¬ 
ily,  and  Bob  Acres,  filled  their  parts  with  ability,  the 
comedy  would  have  gone  off  on  a  hand  gallop ;  as  it  was, 
it  hung  heavily.  Perhaps  this  sweeping  opinion  may  be 
considered  harsh,  but  we  beg  those  who  pronounce  it  so, 
to  weigh  the  fact,  that  we  have  seen  this  delightful  come¬ 
dy,  supported  in  all  its  parts,  at  Covent  Garden  and  Dni- 
ry  Lane.  It  is  possible  to  read  the  author,  without  play¬ 
ing  in  character.  This  remark  applies  to  Acres. 

If  we  have  had  occasion,  heretofore,  to  speak  of  the 
tuning  of  instruments  at  the  Park,  how  shall  we  express 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  third*  act  music,  at  the  Bowe¬ 
ry,  on  this  occasion.  The  bass  viol  grumbled  out  a 
whole  stomach  full  of  hoarse  discords  to  the  neighboring 
violin  ;  the  flute,  the  favorite  of  the  mjrthological  deities, 
became  flattened  from  terror ;  the  clarionet  grew  reedy, 
and  squeaked  faulty  tones ;  and  one  of  the  violin’s  snap¬ 
ped  a  string  in  sympathetic  agony.  When  will  an  audi¬ 
ence,  in  New-York,  correct  for  themselves,  these  music¬ 
al  peccadilloes? 


THE  r/et/r/i  TELLER. 

“By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 

Sometliing  vricked  tliis  way  comes.” 

MACBETH. 

Sheridan,  who  was  himself  an  Irishman,  un¬ 
derstood  the  character  of  his  countrj-men  well. 
He  has  made  Sir  Lucius  O’ Trigger,  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  comedy  of  the  Rivals,  brave  to  a  fault ; 
and  when  the  gallant  knight  has  detenninedi 
Acres  shall  fight  Captain  Absolute,  meeting 
the  latter  on  the  parade  at  Bath,  and  surprising 
him  in  a  meditative  mood,  he  breaks  in  upon 
him  with  “  I  differ  in  opinion  with  yon.  Cap¬ 
tain,  about  that  matter.”  “  Ujx)!!  my  word, 
sir,”  says  the  Captain,  in  reply,  he  must  be; 
a  very  enlightened  casuist  who  can  combat  an! 
opinion  which  was  never  uttered.”  “  No  mat-j 
ter,”  says  the  pugnacious  Sir  Lucius,  “  think-| 
ing  an  untruth  may  be  as  bad  as  uttering  one.”| 
At  any  rate,  Sir  Lucius  was  determined  toi 
have  a  hit  of  ajight,  and  so  it  seems  has  rc-l 
solved  the  Truth  Teller,  a  sort  of  champion  for 
its  adherents  in  regard  to  us,  and  we  reply  in 
the  self-same  language  employed  by  the  afore¬ 
said  Captain  Absolute — “  the  gentleman  shall 
not  be  balked  in  his  expectations;  ’’although,  if 
we  could  utter  such  an  opinion  without  offence, 
we  would  rather  fly  at  higher  game.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  Avould  have  been  more 
safe  if  the  champion  had  taken  care  to  have 
added  a  little  of  the  Scotch  pmdence  to  Irish 
bravery,  and  have  first  closely  examined  his' 
ground.  Master  Burke  was  born  in  Ireland — 

O  I 

therefore  the  Truth  Teller,  advocating  Irish  in-j 
terests,  must  quarrel  with  whoever  doubts  the 
propriety  of  Master  Burke’s  making  love  toj 
women,  who  have  to  kneel  down  on  the  stage! 
to  enable  him  to  throw  his  arms  about  their 
necks,  or  who  object  to  his  stalking  over  the 
l)oards  with  a  sword  he  is  just  able  to  carry,  and 
which  he  threatens  to  force  down  the  throats  of 


*  We  observed  an  evident  improvement  in  the  act  mu¬ 
sic,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  I 


men  who  are  six  feet  high.  This  syllogism  is 
about  as  perfect  as  Fluellin’s  analogies  respect¬ 
ing  Alexander  the  Pig,  and  the  rivers  in  Mace- 
don,  &c.  of  which  the  reader  of  Shakspeare 
need  not  be  told  the  particulars.  But  even  if 
we  should  admit  that  it  was  natural,  that  a  pa¬ 
per,  purporting  to  represent  Irish  interests,  in 
the  States,  felt  itself  bound  to  be  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  Master  Burke,  that  very  circumstance 
might,  with  very  nicely  judging  individuals,  be¬ 
come  fatal  to  the  purpose  of  its  labors,  seeing 
that  tliere  are  few  persons,  of  any  country,  (and 
especially  is  this  true  of  official  advocates)  who 
are  to  be  once  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
catering  opinions  for  others,  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Amor  Patrice.  The  zeal  of  this 
paper,  will,  no  doubt,  perfectly  satisfy  its  back¬ 
ers,  imtil  they  are  made  to  understand,  that,  so 
far  from  these  gladiatorial  demonstrations  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  muzzling  the  mouths  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  press,  they  force  out  facts  which,  from  either 
good  nature,  or  carelessness,  before  lay  conceal¬ 
ed.  And  this,  unfortunately  for  the  Truth  Tel¬ 
ler,  will  be  the  case,  in  tlie  present  instance  ;  it 
wall  induce  us  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  Master 
Burke’s  popularity  in  this  city,  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  manner  follow’ing.  There  was 
a  general  impression  produced  that  this  young 
gentleman  received  his  diploma  from  one  of  the 
tw’o  great  Theatres,  Covent  Garden,  or  Drury 
Lane  ;  the  New-Y^ork  public  not  being  able  to 
discriminate,  accurately,  lietween  the  standing 
of  the  Surry  Theatre,  and  those  above  named. 
Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cackling,  and 
tw’addle,  about  unimportant  particulars,  in  the 
angry  ebullition  of  the  Truth  Teller,  there  is  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  logical  tact,  since  it  has 
forgotten  to  speak,  at  all,  to  the  main  point,  viz  : 
tlie  palpable  and  revolting  discrejiancy  between 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  hero,  and  the  personal  pro- 
|X)rtions  of  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  rather 
less  than  the  ordinary  size,  and  w  ith  a  voice 
(juite  anti-heroic — except,  making  the  gratuitous 
assertion,  that  the  audience  forgot  such  dispro¬ 
portions,  at  the  moment  when  it  w’as  necessary 
for  it  to  do  so,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  oculars  and 
auriculars.  While,  therefore,  the  key  of  our 
position  remains  impregnable,  all  chafing  about 
minor  points  is  idle  and  uinvorthy  of  our  notice. 

As  we  admire  wdt,  from  wdiatevcr  quarter  it 
come,  in  reply  to  the  jeu  d'espritj  wdiich  w^ould 
impress  tlie  Euterpeiad  into  the  service  of  the 
lady’s  toilette,  lor  papillottes,  or  curl-papers,  w’C 
think  the  editor  and  proprietor  w^ould  deem  this 
a  compliment  ;  at  the  same  time,  w'e,  for  our¬ 
selves,  fear  that  many  reams  of  their  cotempo¬ 
rary  are  destined,  alas !  to  a  more  ignoble  fate — 
“  Sic  transit f  &c.  Having  now  gratified  the 
Truth  Teller,  by  a  notice,  although  much  too 
emphatical  for  his  jiolcmical  dimensions,  wx  bid 
him  a  final  adieu.  Should  he  attempt  a  rejoin¬ 
der,  w^e  Iiave  desired  those  who  may  receive  it 
at  the  office,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  “  Budget  of 
Fun.^*  Hecate  <fc  Co. 

Note  by  the  second  Witch. —  Armn,  in  a  military,  a* 
well  aa  anatomical  sense,  having  a  common  latin  derivor 
tur^  it  was  optional  with  Hecate  &  Co.  to  apply  the  term 
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cither  way,  by  the  use  of  the  well  known  figure  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  Prosopopoeia. 

Addenda  by  the  third  Witch, — ^The  advertance  to  the 
Irish  and  English,  who,  for  many  nights  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  audience,  particu¬ 
larly  the  former,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
that  national  feeling  contributed,  materially,  to  the  pop- 
uleirity  before  spoken  of.  “  Wave  follows  wave,  and 
men  will  congregate  where  men  have  congregated.” 

Done  at  Hurly-burly  heath —  > 

14th  of  the  month  of  thumb-pricking.  > 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

NEW-YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15. 

THE  BOSTON  TOKEN. 

Promises  made  to  the  public  must  not  be  lightly  treat¬ 
ed  ;  for,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  are  be¬ 
fore  the  same  tribunal  which  turned  Charles  the  Xth 
from  his  paradise.  We  promised  to  review  the  Token, 
and  must  somehow  try  to  redeem  tlie  pledge.  It  has 
over  and  over  again  been  insisted  upon,  and  yet  up  to 
this  day  it  is  never  sufficiently  condsidered  by  the  cate¬ 
rers  for  these  works,  that  their  forte^  their  battle  ground^ 
1  ies  in  this  country.  On  American  subjects  (purely,)  they 
are  witliout  rivalry  :  the  interest  which  is  felt  for  sucli 
kind  of  matter,  in  Europe,  is  great,  and  certain,  and  re¬ 
mains  unsatisfied.  YThen  the  writers  of  this  country 
leave  their  Indian  warrior  tales — their  description  of  the 
manners  of  their  foresters — the  adventures  of  Tyger  Cat 
and  Panther  hunters — the  biography  of  their  l3oatmen 
of  the  IMississippi — the  stories  connected  with  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  "War — or  the  peculiar  quaintness  of  their  old 
piuitanical  biography, — they  are  like  the  inhabitants  of 
a  mountainous  country,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  en¬ 
ticed  to  go  down  into  the  plain,  and  fight  battles  with 
cavalry.  Every  library  in  Europe  aliounds  in  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  antique  lore,  adapted  to  the  purjxises  of 
tnle  wTiting — I^cgends,  Chronicles,  Black  liCtter  Bibli- 
cals,  MSS.  are  in  abundance. 


personification,  or,  at  best,  only  a  feeble  attempt  at  such. 
The  animuSy  the  pathos^  of  its  original,  is  wanting,  and 
the  words  are  no  echo  to  the  sense.  It  is  wordy  and 
lengthy.  There  is  a  want  of  taste  and  euphony  mani¬ 
fest,  in  some  of  the  lines,  as  follows  : 

He  heard  it  on  the  air. 

When  all  the  winds  were  out, 

And  clouds  against  the  sun  did  bear ; 

And  to  the  breezy  music  fast. 

Went  trampling  on  their  route. 

The  trampling  of  clouds  can  scarcely  be  realized  by 
the  wildest  imagination.  The  following  combination  of 
words,  revolts  the  ear  of  even  common-place  organization : 

His  linked  fancies  wild. 

and  we  cannot  altogether  award  much  musical  taste  to 
him  who  would  prefer  a  conch  shell,  or  a  tolling  bell,  to 
the  music  of  the  organ.  For  want  of  room,  we  have  not 
copied  this  Poem  into  the  Euterpeiad.  We  have  much 
more  to  say  of  the  Token,  but  must  leave  it  unsaid  until 
another  opportunity. 

CINDERELLA,  AND  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

“  It  is  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  look  for¬ 
ward.”  Improved  rendering  of  Dr.  Pangloss. 

We  are  reminded,  by  the  apothegm  above,  quoted  from 
*  the  sage  author  who  stands  as  its  sponsor,  though  origi- 
ginally  abstracted  from  Cicero,  (we  believe,)  that  impor¬ 
tant  events  cast  their  shadows  before;  and  in  order  to 
share,  with  our  cotemporaries,  some  part  of  the  merit  of 
forecast^  we  beg  to  remind  the  public,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  having  mucli  leisure  on  hand,  and  but  a  small 
stock  of  avocation  proportioned  thereto,  that  there  are, 
when  the  rage  for  Master  Burke  shall  have  subsided, 
some  other  affairs  and  events,  now  close  shut  up  in  the 
womb  of  time,  which  that  scythewielding-  personage  will 
soon  develope,  viz  : — The  producing  of  Cinderella,  at  the' 
Park,  Christmas-day,  New-Year’s  day,  and  Twelfth  j 
Night.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  absolute  forthcoming! 
of  Cinderella,  although  we  do  not  always  disclose  our 


Tb  the  Editor  of  the  Euterpeiad. 

Washington,  10th  Dec.  1830. 
Dear  Sir:  According  to  promise  I  have 
recorded,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  the  various 
musical  memoranda  which  a  visit  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore  have  furnished.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  City  I  arrived  on  the  conclusion  of  a  series 
of  Operas  produced  at  the  Theatre  in  Chesnut-st., 
and  boasting  of  the  assistance  of  Mesdames  Fe- 
ron,  Knight  and  Mr.  Cudd^.  Among  the  pieces 
pnxluced,  I  witnessed  the  Opera  of  Aladdin 
by  Bishop;  but,  as  usual  in  all  towns,  excepting 
New-York,  this  proved  a  mere  delusion.  The 
name,  indeed,  of  the  Opera  was  prefixed  to  the 
bills,  to  serve  as  a  decoy  to  the  unwary,  but  very 
little  of  Bishop’s  music  made  its  appearance,  and 
none  of  his  Chorusses.  Mr.  Cuddy  was  re¬ 
markably  prominent  in  his  various  morceaux ; 
and  the  song  “  Lo  hear  the  gentle  Lark,”  as 
sung  by  Mrs.  Knight,  with  his  accompaniment, 
was  encored — an  event  which  I  attribute  to  Mr. 
Cuddy’s  powerful  aid ;  for  it  must  be  clear  to 
you,  that  Mrs.  Knight’s  execution  of  the  divisions 
of  such  a  song,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  should 
be.  At  the  Musical  F und  Concert,!  once  sat  on 
the  same  bench  with  you  and  heard  that  song 
executed  very  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Austin.  To  return  to  the  Oixjra: 
Mrs.  Knight  produced  a  good  deal  of  sensation 
by  singing  the  old  song  “Kate  Kearney,”  and 
playing  “Kate  O’Brien,”  in  a  Farce  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,  in  opposition  to  !Miss  Clara  Fisher,  at  the 
Theatre  in  Arch-st.  Her  acting  I  thought  infe- 
rior  to  that  of  Miss  F  isher ;  her  singing,  of  course, 
far  superior ; — but  I  am  free  to  conlcss  that  Miss 
Gillingham  has  given  me  more  pleasure  in  this 

raFt]6f>,  and  thcra  bav6  ^)6cn  pill'd  up  for  Sir  Wal-L*  /i  iv  n  i  i  i  *  i*  i  •  r  ballad  than  either  of  them.  For  IVIrs.  Knight  s 
!er  Scott,  HI  mony  of  Iiif.  tnl«,  1ms  little  more  tlmn  knowing,  from  certain  facts  .lisclosed  to,  '>cneflt,  Air.  Booth  acted  Hamlet ;  tlie  Lauy, 

Bcnbcd.  He  1ms  1m<l  the  whole  legemlar)-  lore  of  Scot-|,„^  ,hat  when  Cinderella  peeps  j  Ophelia.  Mr.  Cuddy  played  a  Fanta-siaon  the 

and,  (always  a  slirewdand  conscrratirc  i!eoi:le)to  back  „  ^^,,33  slippers,  all  the  Yankees  J  Flute,  and  Mr.  Peile,  a  Pot  tX)urri  on  the  Violin- 

nin,— and  he  has  done  what  distillers  do:  whot  was  disj^^.j]]  ,iov.-n,  to  convert  their  pumpkins  into  coaches  picello.  The  audience  manilcsted  considerable 

peiEC'  over  awi  e  siir  ace,  le  laa  fought  into  a  small  I  „l  I, ^.jH , hen  go  mad  with  music,  ns  it  |  piece  but  there  were  a 

compass  ;  his  has  lieeo,  m  all  such  cases,  the  work  of  Riirke,  there  lx.ino-,  gentle  P ^ 

connentraiion,  in  which,  it  cannot  Imt  be  coiif  ssed,  he  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  surl^  ]uiges  in  i '^’'^cient  number  ol  Amateurs  present  to  stifle 

lias  been  very  happy.  This  is  ground,  tiiion  which  the  We  have  purposely,  like  profoundly ’cute  nu.ierably  bad  taste.  Mr.  Peile’s 

American  writers,  when  they  cope  with  those  of  Ku- :  numbers,  but  upon  the  coming  |  Bot  pourri,  however,  although  decently  c.xecu- 

rojv,  hace  no  chance  of  success;  and  such  .American  F.u-  j,,,,  aforesaid  Cinderella,  in  her  glass  slippers,  with  ted,  tvas  received  with  a  storm  of  groans,  hisses, 

roiiean  tales  arehrrhtlyreceiveit  in  F.iidand  nsv.  ill  l>ethe  and  her  quavers,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  nnd  horrible  transformation  of  syllables  in  the 

rase  w  ith  Imrd  \apourcourt,  of  the  Token,  while  the  ,1,^  aliquot  ports  of  the  strings  of  the  vio- 1  notirri  which  was  vocifenled  in  even- 

legend  of  “  .Mary  Oyre,”  wUl  be  read  by  countless  thou-  Orchestra,  w-e  will  submit  our  earn,  hereafter,  i  '  ‘  *^  0  o’,  V  ociferaled  in  CV  ei  J 

sands.  Tliis  is  a  thoiieht  certainly  w-oilliy  of  notice,  ramlouzled  and  perpetrated,  as  JIrs.  Malaprop:|‘’®^'''P’'““  pronunciation.  In  .spite  of 

at  least,  by  the  getters  up  of  such  works  ;  in  this  res-  j,,„yg,.  which  the  unhappy  man  persisted  in  playing 

l»ct,  the  .Souvenir  has  certainly  the  advauliige  of  the  event,’ Christmasnlay,  which  “nmneth  tor  twenty  minutes.  I  feel  convinced  that  tllC 

**  S  in  New-Tork,  Giles  Hcatherliy,  and  the  .  the  memory  of  man,”  giving  much  goodly  ,j  commonalty  have  not  to  this  hour,  mastered  tliat 

tlie^rnni  ti  i""  ^  P"!*  °Poccupntion  to  the  human  stomach,  in  the  shape  of  tur- ^yord,  nor  arrived  at  its  meaning.  At 

the  contents  of  he  ^..Uune  ■  .Adventurer,  Mary  i  -  Theatre  Mrs  Austin  and  Mr 

Dyre,  and  the  New-Fiigland  A  illagc,  are  the  counter-:  ^  Dnig’em  &  i*'*®  ^rch-st.  1  heat  re,  Mrs.  Austin  anti  Mr. 

haknemg  American  talcs  of  the  Token.  1  [herefrom.  And  new  '  Thorne  made  their  appearance,  m  the  Barber 

Of  The  Adventurer,  w-c  can  scarcely  l.ring  our  minds  ,  ar’s-dat  !  of  Nienf  Amsterdam,  memory  of  CorAcc  ioP  Seville,  and  1  recognized  several  members  of 
to  speak.  If  what  is  there  aimed  at,  w-c  siipisose,  a  ftime,  of  gentleman  rimting  fonmila,  how  ;thc  Park  Theatre  in  the  chorus  department, 

mg  character,  Ik.  Inic  the  m.lividiial  should  lie  Ian-  ,j,y  archives  of  the ’  which  wa.s  admirable.  Tlie  Opera  was  per- 

tetr.  if  1'  ,“'’'11  ^''’‘^^''Stiiyvesams.thftNieolas’s,  and  the  Knickerliorker’s ;  anti  .formed  with  a  ncatlie.s-S  and  precision  only  to  be 

ed  i  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  deadly  enemy  have  put  - 

this  yarii  toother,  for  the  sake  of  mischief,  no  pttnish- :  being  m’ade  the  depositaries  of  humhle  ginger-1 

n.eiitmflicr«lcm.ld  be  too  severe /or  such  a  wretch.  i;,,rea.n  and  in  speaking  of  Twelfth  .\ight,  how  shalU  ,,  .  .  , 

Of  the  Ode  to  Music,  m  the  Token,  It  falls  to  our  pro-/^^.^  .  Broadway  Confectioners,  frost !  tmpronounceable  names,  as  advertised  m  tlio 

Vince  partic.dnrlyto»,K.nk.  A  question  tvepectmgori-.^^^  they  played  beautifully  together;  in 

gmahty  cannot  lie  raised  aliout  it  unless  Collins’  Odc!  ^^,,^  ^  S  imrlormance  of  the  various  Over- 

lonie  1  assionB  ran  lie  proved  a  subsequent  protluftion  ;jj  ii  ^ 

isst.e  _ _ 1 _ 1.  .1  •  1  •  .  1  •-! _ 


|X)licy  prematurely,  but,  like  profoundly  cautious  politi- 
In  all  countries,  confine  it  to  No.  1.  vet^  lieing  at  this  present  writing 

the  feudal  system  has  prevailed,  w-henever  the  plain  was  r,„,„re,l  mood,  w-ith  the  knowledge  that  five  suli- 

o\ei^n  by  w-ar,  the  archives  were  carefully  conveyed  tojgoritiers  w-ere  appended,  this  morning,  to  onr  respectable 

}j  list,  (liem  !)  we  shall  uidx'nd  ourselves  a  little,  and  inform 


tbund  at  the  Park  Theatre.  The  Band  which 
was  very  numerous,  consisted  ofGeirnans,  with 


.  •  «  till  IJIUWII  U  uurill.  lUAniMV  HVII  ^  |l  -  -  A  A  P  1*  1  •  A* 

let  any  one  who  doubts  \ipon  this  subject,  read  either  at-l  We  understand  that  six  of  Mr.  F\»8eli’3  Lectures,  }iith-[  ^y***^^  "  ^  ^  inary  escrip  lOn,  par 

lentively  ;  but  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  chief  excel- Ijerto  lost  to  the  Dilletanti  public,  by  having  been  mislaid,  jjticularly  ol  the  0\ertlire  to  the  Baibcr,  and  to 
lenciea  of  tliot  master-piece  of  lyric  poetry  ;  it  has  noiihave  appeared^  and  will  be  in  course  forthcoming.  jLa  Dame  blanche.  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
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(may  his  shadow  never  be  less!)  was  also  play-  knows  what  basso- cantante,  whom  the  writer 
ed  during  my  stay  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  was  pleased  to  patronize. 


[^Harmonicon^  'page  95,  new  series. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  performer,  who  has  not 
mastered  recitative^  can  perform  Mandane. 


manner  which  would  have  done  credit  even  to 
New-York.  Mrs.  Austin  was  in  fine  voice,  and 
received  every  mark  of  approbation  which  her 

admirable  singing  deserved.  Mr.  Walton,  asamu  .  •  a  ^  c  a 

Count  Almaviva,  was  very  effective,  QJ^d 

same  in  the  Caliph.  The  cast  of  both  Operas |  who  was  ignorant  of  a  similar  one  being  employed  by  a 
was  otherwise  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Park  [gentleman  who  has  written  critical  articles  for  several 


T  heatre.  At  Baltimore,  I  fou  nd  Orchestral  mu¬ 
sic  reduced — to  Bugling, — a  matter  of  some  as¬ 
tonishment  to  me,  8^1  had  been  always  inform¬ 
ed  that  tlie  Society  of  ihat  City  was  very  re- 
cherchce^  and  good  society  ouglit  to  be  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  fine  Arts. 

In  this  city, — where  I  shall  remain  for  some 
time, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  music  scarcely 
exists.  Some  Piano  Fortes  there  are,  doubtless- 


diurnal  prints — and  now  writes  statedly  for  one  of  them. 


TO  MUSICAL  CONTRIBUTORS,  CORRESPONDENTS 


AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  addition  to  our  remarks  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  we  consider  it  somewhat  incumbent  on  us 
to  say,  that  the  principle  which  has  governed 
us,  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  determining  upon 
productions  offered  for  the  Euterpeiad  is :  that 
a 


ly-andocca8ionaUy,attheSoire6softhecorpsp  composition  of  no  character,  though 
diplomatique,  one  hears  a  tolerable  Amateur  "ecesKirily  occupies  the  place  of  a 


piece  of  unquestionable  reputation,  although  'not 
tieWj  we  prefer,  when  in  any  doubt,  and  more 
especially  when  inferiority  in  the  former  case  is 
manifest,  to  insert  the  latter.  Every  original 
piece  is  narrowly  inspected  abroad;  and  the 
Since  wnting  the  above,  your  letter  Qf  work  would  be  lowered  by  in- 


but,  for  Professionals — they  are  not. 

Jusq’au  revoir, 

Your’s  faithfully, 
VIATOR. 

P.  S. 


musical  world  of  this  country  has  lost  Miss 
George — one  of  the  sweetest  singers  in  miniature 


with  the  disgust  arising  from  gross  faults  and 
absurdity.  I  am  afraia  you  have,  from  the  se¬ 
verity  or  some  of  your  notices  on  poetry,  deter¬ 
red  aspirants  from  sending  you  their  effusions— 
why,  I  cannot  see,  for  it  is  no  compliment  paid  to 
merit  to  publish  every  thing  which  comes  into 
the  editorial  box.  You  will  pardon  me  perhaps 
for  making  a  quotation,  which  shall  not  be  long, 
and  which  I  think  is  at  once  pertinent  and  com¬ 
plimentary  to  you.  It  is  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  poems  of  Collins: 

“  There  is  a  style  of  sentiment  so  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible  to  common  capacities  as  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  treated  in  an  unknown  language ;  and 
it  is  on  the  same  account  that  abstracted  poetry 
will  never  have  many  admirers.  The  authors 
of  such  poems  must  be  content  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  those  heaven  favored  geniuses,  who,  by 
a  Similarity  of  taste  and  sentiment  are  enabled 
to  penetrate  the  high  mysteries  of  inspired  fan¬ 
cy,  and  to  pursue  tne  loftiest  flights  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  imagination.  Nevertheless  the  praise  of 
the  disti'nguished  few  is  certainly  pref^aime 
to  the  applause  of  the  undiscermng  million  ; 
for  all  praise  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
\judgmeni  of  those  who  confer  it,'' 

Another  Correspondent  writes  as  follows — 

“  The  Euterpeiojd?^  progresses  welly  and 
I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  it  taking  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  stand  among  the  talented  and  popular 


has  arrived.  I  am  sincerely  grieved  that  the  traducing,  not  to  say  decidedly  had  'pieces  oiAy^f^^rwdicals  of^  the  day.  Go  on — I  hope  that. 


but  those  even  of  no  stamina  and  effectiveness. 
We  hope  this  will  satisfy  our  friends.  They 


I  ever  heard.  Surely  this  is  a  reflection  on  ourjmg^y  perfectly  assured,  we  would  gladly  en- 
taste.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  has  gone  to|  pages  with  any  thing  we  thought  would 

elevate  the  standing  of  the  publication,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  contributors  ;  and  avoid  the 
disadvantages  above  stated.  If  any  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  object  to  this  course,  w'e  shall  be 


Englemd  for  want  of  patronage  ?  Alas,  I  fear, 
if  your  observations  be  correct,  that  for  the  wordjj 
taste  we  must  substitute  “  curiosity”  in  our  mu¬ 
sical  dictionary ;  for,  with  us,  talent  appears  to 
glide  into  obscurity,  after  the  blush  of  novelty  is 
faded.  At  the  Musical  F und  Society’s  Concert, 
in  the  Town  of  Philadelphia,  Madame  Feron 
and  Mrs.  Knight  being  at  the  time  resident 
there,  a  Miss  Taylor,  and  a  Mrs.  Chapman, 
were  engaged  to  sing  the  principal  business — 
because  their  inferiority  of  talents  rendered  their 
terms  necessarily  low.  This  Musical  Fund 
Society,  by  tlie  way,  is  extremely  wealthy. 

.  - 


ADDENDA  TO  MRS.  AUSTIN’S  BI 
OGRAPHY— BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


in  your  encomiums  and  criticisms,  you  will  not 
forget  native  talent.  Let  our  native  sons  be  res¬ 
pectfully  remembered,  and  not  blast  their  hopes, 
and  destroy  their  ambition,  by  severe  and  illioer- 
al  criticism.  Your  remarks  upon  Mrs.  Austin, 
and  Madame  Feran,  I  most  heartily  respond  to. 
I  think  them  just,  to  a  word. 

A  third  says — 

“  I  am  much  pleased  to  sec  that  you  have  ta- 


1  j  X.  u  p  .u  j  Txu  •  it  ken  notice  of  all  the  respectable  public  perform- 

glad  to  hear  from  them;  and  if  their  reasons  are amusements  of  our  city,  im^^ially 

stranger  than  those  we  can  give,  or  have  given,  without  favoritism.  In  continuing  to  do  so, 

we  shall  adopt  the  course  they  may  recommend,  il  your  paper  will  be  very  desirable,  and  have  a 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  some  com- 1  good  effect  towards  improvement.  If  you  pro- 

mendation  received  on  the  management  of  thelj^^**®  scientific  perrons,  who  will  state  what  can- 
I  r,  .1  X  u  r  u  11  1  i  oot  be  contradicted,  and  do  justice  to  those  who 

work,  as  far  as  he  present ;  but  we  shall  al-,  offending  those  who 

ways  hold  ourselves  open  to  the  expression  ol  should  not  be  flattered.  It  is  also  very  important 
contrary  opinions,  decently  clothed — as  we  are  - to  expose  bad  performances,  and  praise  good 
aware  that  this  sort  of  pleasant  chit  chat  in  the  j  classical  compositions ;  such  as  the  compositions 

columns  between  the  conductor  of  a  publication  conyiariron  with  Roesini,  Morl- 

'  duhi,  Mercadante,^  Paccmi,  &c. 


imd  his  clients,  sometimes  strikes  out  valuable 

hints.  From  notes  received  from  subscribers,  |  ^  fourth  correspondent  says 

we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

To  shew  that  we  do  not  talk  out  of  book,  when 
we  lay  such  stress  upon  Mrs.  Austin’s  Mandane,  [ 
let  the  reader  inspect  the  following  opinion,  set 
up  by  the  first  musical  scholar  of  the  present  day ; 

(we  say  the  first,  because  we  think,  candidly, 

M.  Fetis  has  been  beaten.) 

“  For  near  seventy  years,  has  the  Mandane  of 
this  Opera,  (Artaxerxes,)  been  the  proscriptive 
bow  of  Ulysses,  which  every  aspirant  after  the 

rank  of  Prima  Donna,  has  been  obliged  to  draw.  _ 

It  is  true,  neither  the  managers,  nor  John  Bull,  i  can  he  do  ?  A  man  who  lives  in  Russia,  musti  this  you  will  hav'e  more  readers,  probably. 

have  been,  in  any  way,  particular,  how  the  other  j  be  content  to  use  barbarous  sounds,  to  satisfy  his;| - - - -  —  ’ - 

1  1  mi„.i  Ti’  .  jjg  cannot  shut  his  mouth,  and  say,  I;;  ’  »— -  i-  t  .  : 

will  talk  the  language  of  love  and  poetry,  though ! 

I  starve.  I  submit  to  you,  whether  you  will  not ; 
have  to  make  this  descent,  and  accept  of  indif-; 


characters  of  the  Opera,  have  been  filled.  It 
voices,  suitable  to  the  parts,  were  unattainable, ! 
the  parts  were,  without  remorse,  cut,  transpos¬ 
ed,  and  deformed,  to  fit  the  voices  at  hand. 
Tenors  have  succeeded  the  sopranos  Fenducci, 
and  Peretti,  in  Arbaces  and  Artabanes  ;  and 
it  is  not  long,  since  a  diurnal  critic  lamented  that 
the  bass  part  of  Artabanes,  (written,  by  the  bye, 
for  Beard,  the  highest  tenor  of  his  day)  had  been 
filled  by  a  tenor,  instead  of  being  given  to,  God 


“Your  Broadway  Promenade,  I  like  very 
much — give  us  more  of  similar  things.  Your 
******  “  The  bold  and  decided!;  jj^oml  portraiture  of  the  ladies,  I  am  very  sorry 
stand  you  have  taken,  in  the  department  of  criti- '  observe,  however,  is  sombre.  Why  so  ?  Arc 
cism,  cannot  do  you  any  harm,  with  the  liberal ;  Uiere  no  patterns  of  good  wives  and  amiable  wo- 
and  just ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  contribute  to  i  (bund  in  our  circles?  And  no  hand- 

add  to  your  reputation.  ^  Your  greatest  difficul-jpQjy^o^  single  women,  but  who  are  co(|uctte8  ? 

ty  appears  to  be  in  original  contributions  ot  mu- 1  For  shame!  Your  bustle  of  the  streets,  and 

sic  and  poetry.  I  am  very  well  aware  how|i  groups,  and  obscrv'ations  otherwise,  I  can  iind 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  the  feelings  ol  an  Editor,  fault  with,  excepting,  that  you  might  as 
who  has  taken  perfection  and  the  w/eo/  as  I  tiave  omitted  the  '‘'‘rustication.^^  All  do 
his  star  to  steer  by,  to  open  his  pages  to  any  in-  understand  music,  and  if  you  can  produce, 
ferior  compositions.  But  fluoi  faire  7  What  j!  and  then,  an  original  amusing  article  like 


♦  Morcadante,  by  the  bye,  has  not  the  beet  reputation. 
— Editor. 


_ _ _ _  Published  by  Georoe  W.  Bleecker,  No.  6,  Cort- 

ferent  compositions,  when  you  cannot  get  at  "^ree  Dollare  P®*" ^ 

best.  As  it  respects  the  Theatre,  you  have  done  j,y  subscriljers  in  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  New- 
your  duty,  and  nothing  less  or  more.  One  Haven, 
thing  I  must  certainly  commend  you  for, 

eraUy,\.e,  the  suav iter  in  moeZo  which  is  roil  HENRY  MASON,  PRINTER, 

difficult  to  attain  to,  while  the  mind  is  heatedij  north-west  corner  of  Broadway  and  v/alkeh-st. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Thou  for  whom,  in  life,  was  no  resting  place,  no  hearth,  no  home,  now  restest  in  the  silent 
tomb, — in  death !  And  should  the  lamentation  of  thy  friends  be  heard  beyond  the  grave, 
give  ear,  half-wakened  in  thy  still  abode,  to  the  sweet  sound  of  thine  own  song. 


ON  MUSICAL  STUDIES. 

[from  the  FRENCH.] 

Notvithstandino  the  public  and  private  in- 
ructions  given  in  music  by  able  men  who  de¬ 
vote  their  lives  to  the  pursuit,  there  still  are  per- 


Iny  to  that  nation  all  musical  capacity,  on  ac- 1  education  ratlier  than  to  any  peculiarly  perfect 


count  of  the  imperfection  of  their  auricular  or-|jorganization. 

gans.  To  this  we  cannot  subscribe.  Thef  The  influence  of  climate  is  equally  well  re- 
French  are  a  vivacious  people,  and  have  no  lack|garded  as  giving  more  or  less  aptitude  for  mu- 
of  aptitude  tor  any  of  the  arts.  They  would  inisical  studies  :  though  it  holds  good  with  refer- 


which  had  birth  at  a  time  when  the  rules  of  com- 
|Xisition  were  in  reality  but  so  many  enigmas, 
is  attributable  to  the  obscurity  of  style  in  wri¬ 
ters,  who  talked  a  language  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  of  pnicticjil  men  incapable  ol 
teaching  what  they  themselves  could  do  suffi¬ 
ciently  well. 

Now-a-days,  Musical  Profi^ssors  are  ik>  longer 
uneducated.  Indeed,  some  of  them  lay  down 
their  theories  with  elegance — all  with  clearness. 
But  the  prejudice  exists  not  the  less ;  on  the  con- 
trar}',  the  ajwlogists  of  ignorance,  resting  on  the 
numerous  successes  of  a  new  style  of  music,  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  it  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

Before  ranging  under  tiieir  banner,  let  us  in¬ 
quire  how  ftir  they  have  reason  on  their  side, 
and  examine  : 

1.  Whether  the  reputation  of  superiority  in 
music,  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  and  Italians,  be 
due  more  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  organization,  tlian  to  judicious  studies  ; 

2.  Whether  it  be  sufficient  to  feel,  in  order  to| 
judge  of  the  merits  of  composition  ; 

3.  In  fine,  whether  rules  be  shackles  which 
are  injurious  to  genius. 

Certain  phisioTogists,  whose  delicate  cars  have 
often  been  wounded  by  the  hoarse  and  discordant 
noises  of  the  French,  on  their  festival  days,  de- 


In  Germany,  children  of  all  classes  learn,  atj^k  for  strong  emotions,  and  their  concentrated 


one  and  the  same  time,  the  gamut  and  the  al¬ 
phabet.  The  students  of  the  university  occupy 
themselves  not  only  with  the  study  of  languages, 
sciences,  and  law,  but  also  with  that  of  music. 
Throughout  tlie  country  the  schoolmaster  is  a 


passions  require  a  vigorous  harmony  to  excite 
them.  They  have  besides  few  fine  voices,  and 
Aeir  languages  are  hard ;  hence,  then,  their 
preference  of  the  effects  of  harmony. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south  are  more  sensi- 


teacher  of  miuic.  If  we  look  to  Italy,  we  find  Ij We  of  the  charms  of  melody  ;  too  happy,  too 


that,  from  a  period  the  most  remote,  there  have 
been  musical  academies  at  Bologna,  Milan,  and 


lias  drawn  its  taste jbr  music. 

In  France,  before  tlie  re  volution,  were  some  es¬ 
tablishments  where  no  uniformity  of  doctrine 
was  to  be  met  with  ;  each  teacher  having  his 
own  system,  which  was  not  unfrequently  a  vi¬ 
cious  one.  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  on- 


indolent  for  thought,  they  content  themselves 
with  sensations  entirely  material.  A  pure  and 


Venice.  From  these  establishments  all  Italy  pvely  sky,  smiling  fields,  picturesque  views,  and 

the  sweetness  of  their  languages,  give  birth  to 
the  light  and  joyous  songs  which  they  produce. 
Their  barcarolles  flow  as  softly  as  the  gondola 
jon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

^  These  general  and  physical  causes  may  be 
attributed  to  the  characteristic  difference  exist- 


ly  one  Parisian  Academy  for  Music.  What  im-jjWg  between  the  music  of  tlie  Italians,  and  that 
niense  progress  has  been  thereby  caused  in  the  the  Germans. 


art !  In  no  country  have  such  rapid  advances!  In  France,  where  the  two  climates  just  men- 
been  made.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  having  at- hioned  are  as  it  were  blended,  and  where  the 
tained  the  summit  of  glory,  is  verging  to  de- 1  language  is  neither  remarkablv  harsh  nor  melo- 
Jcline  ;  which,  however,  she  will  owe  to  the  neg-  jdious,  there  is  nothing,  it  would  seem,  opposed  to 
"ligence  with  which  composers  now  write,  andjthe  formation  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  sys- 
thc  disregard  of  the  resources  of  the  art  for  the  Stem  of  music. 


(eeble  means  of  natural  harmony. 


W e  now  come  to  the  second  question — Wheth- 


The  superior  musical  sentiment  of  the  Ital-Ser  it  be  sufficient  to  feel,  in  order  to  judge  adc- 
ians  and  Germans  is  mainly  attributable  to  their  [quately  of  a  musical  composition. 
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■  Music  is  the  langaageof  the  passions,  and,  asi  points,  it  is  because  he  only  wished  to  write  lor 
such,  has  its  grammar,  its  rhetoric,  and  its  phi- 1  the  theatre,  where  this  is  not  indispensable.  An 
loeophy.  In  the  same  manner  as  several  letters!  exquisite  tact,  sensibility,  and  great  vivacity, 
united  form  a  word  which  raises  an  idea,  so  sev-jmake  him  in  life  extremely  successful.  Such 


eral  sounds  united  form  a  chord,  wdiich  gives  a 
complete  result  for  the  ear.  The  combination 
of  chords,  like  that  of  words,  constitutes  the  ex- 

Kression.  The  period,  semicolon,  and  comma, 
ave  just  the  same  office  'with  that  of  the  final 
suspension  and  incidental  cadences  in  music. 

So  far  the  grammar.  When  we  proceed  to 
discourse,  there  are, as  in  literature,  an  exordium, 
an  exposition,  a  peroration,  wdiich  are  taught  for 
all  long  and  important  pieces — as  symphonies, 
quatuors,  overtures.  T hen  as  to  the  philosophy, 
which  may  be  called  the  rationale,  or  explana¬ 
tory  part,  {partie  raisonnee)  it  consists  in  the 
scientific  combination  of  sounds,  from  which  re¬ 
sult  the  double  and  triple  counter-points,  &c. 
canons,  fugues,  and  generally,  the  fugued  style. 
Having  established  this  parallel,  we  may  de¬ 
duce  the  consequence,  that,  if  well  directed  stu¬ 
dies  be  indispensable  to  render  a  man  a  compe- 
^  tent  judge  of  literature  and  the  arts  of  design, 

*  then  sound  musical  study  must  be  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a  competent  judgment  in  mu 
sical  productions. 

In  fact^  a  little  candid  obser\"ation  will  suffice 
to  convince  us  that  music — a  fugitive  art,  which 
a'arcely  leaves  us  time  to  perceive  the  sensa¬ 
tions  to  which  it  gives  birth — is  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  than  any  of  the  other  arts.  Yet  it  is 
the  only  one  of  which,  generally,  people  know 
nothing  ;  for  the  art  of  reading  music  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  writing  its  inspira¬ 
tions.  We  should  remark  the  div’ision  into  two 
distinct  branches  ;  one  called  €.vecutio7i^  famil¬ 
iar  to  many  persons  ;  the  other  composition^ — 
in  which  there  are  but  few  adepts.  vVlien  af^y 
one  limits  himself  to  the  foniier,  that  is,  to  the 
acquirements  necessary  for  playing  on  an  instru¬ 
ment,  be  it  what  it  may,  or  for  singing,  and  has 
no  notion  of  the  constituent  princi^nes  of  the  art, 
how  is  he  to  judge  of  its  effects  7 

Among  all  those  who  attend  a  cuncert,  how 
many  are  there  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
the  beauties  of  a  pa.ssage  in  the  admirable  sym¬ 
phonies  of  a  Beethoven  ?  The  plan  of  the  work, 
Its  developments,  the  art  of  certain  combinations, 
all  this  passes  unnoticed  by  the  generality,  wlio 
are  far  more  struck  by  the  effect  of  a  solo,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  sound  of  the  instmment. 

Now  place  the  same  assembly  in  a  gallery  oil 
pictures.  There  each  painting  may  be  examin¬ 
ed  at  leisure,  and  the  labor  of  tl\e  artist  be  ana¬ 
lysed  at  will.  Independently  of  these  advanta¬ 
ges  for  observation,  every  person  has  some  no¬ 
tion  of  design.  At  the  theatre,  in  like  manner, 
the  public  are  competent  judges  of  a  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Knowing  the  principles  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  are  addressed,  they  are  of¬ 
fended  by  a  gross  fault  or  defect ;  while  the  bar¬ 
barisms  of  music  have  no  efiect  on  persons  'who 
pretend  to  constitute  a  tribunal,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  natural  conclusion  is, 
then,  that  the  elements  of  language  and  design 
being  taught  in  tlie  schools,  all  persons  of  ordi¬ 
nary  education  are  fit  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
production  of  those  arts — but  that  it  is  not  the 
same  with  music. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  serious  labour  be 


was  his  object,  and  he  has  attained  it.  But  will . 
any  one  infer  from  this  that  science  is  useless  or  j 
prejudicial  ?  In  making  this  one  concession  in 
favor  of  the  theatre,  are  there  no  other  styles  of | 
music  ?  By  good  fortune  there  is.  T  hen  let  us 
not  restrain  our  pleasures  to  one  ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  have  masses,  oratorios,  and  symphonies,  and 
even  theatrical  music  of  a  certain  quality,  let  us 
admit  the  necessity  of  rigid  musical  studies,  for 
they  alone  can  satisfy  us. 

We  may  be  told  that  dry  studies  have  seldom 
produced  distinguished  composers.  This  is  to 
be  accounted  for  on  two  grounds, — the  first  is, 
that  nature  is  rather  sparing  of  men  of  genius ; 
the  second,  that  young  aspirants  are  often  alarm¬ 
ed  by  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  their  fame  can  be  spread,  and  thus  abandon 
the  career  in  disgust.  The  products  of  science 
without  genius  are  always  useful  , and  ollen  high¬ 
ly  valuable:  those  of  genius  without  acquired 
knowledge  almost  always  diffuse  and  undevelop¬ 
ed.  In  short,  a  true  chef -(T oeuvre  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  union  of  science  with  genius. 

We  think  then,  first,  that  musical  faculties  are 
every  where  to  be  found,  and  that  the  want  is  ol 
musical  education.  Secondly,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  progiessof  the 
art  is  indispensable  to  him  who  will  pass  a  judg¬ 
ment  thereon.  And  thirdly,  that  scholastic-rules 
invigorate  genius,  instead  of  impeding  its  flight. 


to  tlie  highest  reiiuisitions  of  her  art.  After  a 
lapse  of  four  years,  thus  employed,  she  suddenly 
reappeared.  Paris  was  the  scene  of  this,  her 
second  commencement,  and  the  Parisians  at  once 
felt  and  acknowledged  her  worth  ;  though  it 
was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  that 
her  severe  and  inartificial  style  of  representation, 
would  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
so  devoted  to  an  arbitrary  mode  of  acting  and 
expression.  Nothing  can,  indeed,  be  more  free 
from  trick  or  affectation,  than  Pasta’s  periorm- 
ance.  There  is  no  perceptible  effort  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  character  she  plays  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
enters  on  the  stage  the  character  itself ;  trans- 
|)oseil  into  the  situation,  excited  by  the  hopes 
and  the  fears,  breathing  the  life  and  the  spirit  of 
the  being  she  represents. 

The  character  of  Madame  Pasta’s  voice,  is, 
as  to  compass,  a  mezzo  soprano,  the  present  ex¬ 
cellence  of  wffiich  evinces  the  richest  and  most 
industrious  cultivation.  On  the  truth,  the  force, 
and  splendor  of  her  acting,  volumes  might  be 
compiled,  of  unqualified  panegyric,  from  the  first 


critical  authorities  in  Europe. 

List  of  Embellishments  in  the  Musical  Gem, 

1.  Portrait  of  William  the  Fourth. 

2.  Presentation  Plate. 

3.  Portrait  of  Madame  Pa.sta. 

4.  Portrait  of  Pagarini. 

5.  Portrait  of  Hummel. 

6.  Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  T airlloni. 


From  the  Musical  Gem,  for  1831. 

MADAME  PASTA. 

This  admirable  singer,  whose  genius,  ]X)wei' 
and  talents,  have  placed  her  at  the  summit  of 
her  arduous  profession,  w’as  lK)ni  at  Milan,  in 
1799.  She  became  the  wife  of  Signor  PtLsta, 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  only  in  her  17th  year, 
when  Mr.  Ayrton,  'v\ffio  met  with  Signor  and 
Madame  Pasta  at  the  house  of  the  celebraled 
Paer,  in  Paris,  engaged  them  both,  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season,  at  our  Opera  House.  Signor  Pasta, 
howev'er,  who  jx)sses.ses  a  tenor  voice,  never  pub¬ 
licly  appeared  liere;  the  success  of  t lie  celebrat¬ 
ed  Crivelli,  who  was  likewise  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  same  gentleman,  for  that  stutsoti, 
left  no  opening  for  the  employment  of  any  oth¬ 
er  tenor,  in  1817  ;  and  Signor  Pasta  hiis  since 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  the  stage. 

In  the  last  naTued  year,  Madame  Pasta  made 
her  first  apf)earance,  on  any  stage,  at  the  King’^ 
Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Teteinaco,  in  Mey¬ 
er’s  Oi)era  of  Penelope ;  and  her  form,  in  the 
male  attire  she  had  assumed,  for  her  debut,  wa-- 
much  admired.  •  Experience,  however,  wa< 
wanting  to  the  develo])ement  of  thosti  abilities 
which  have  since  so  highly  distinguished  her; 
and,  though  she  showed  most  distinctly  the  pos- 
st»ssion  of  a  talent  tliat  demanded  only  a  little 
time  and  culture,  when  happier  opportunities 
might  favor  its  display,  she  wlthdiew  from  an 
arena  where  the  secondary  rank  of  parts,  to 
which  she  had  been  called,  afibrded  but  little 


HANDEL  AND  GREENE. 

When  Handel  arrived  in  London,  Greene, 
(atlerwards  Dr.  Greene,)  then  a  young  man, 
was  anxKtus  tobeconic  j)ei'sonally  known  to  him, 
and  succeeded  in  his  wish.  As  their  luvjuaint- 
ance  improved,  so  did  their  mutual  familiarities ; 
till,  at  length,  Handel  contracted  the  habit  of 
frc(iuently  taking  his  juvende  friend  with  him 
to  St.  Paul’s,  to  officiate  for  him  a.s  his  blower, 
while  he.  amused  himself  at  the  organ.  On 
these  occasions,  after  shutting  the  church-doors, 
they  both  took  off  their  c-oats,  and  setting-to,  cjich 
in  his  province,  they  would  often  remain  at  the 
irrstminent  till  eight  or  nine  at  night.  To  the 
repeated  opportunities  these  occta-sions  gave  the 
young  musician  of  hearing  the  pertbrinanc/*, 
and  watching  the  manner,  of  so  great  a  nuister, 
he,  in  a  great  mctisure,  was  indebted  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  he  afterwards  made,  lx)tli  as 
an  organist  and  a  composer. 


I  prospect  of  encouragement,  and,  at  the  end  of 
I  the  season,  quitted  England,  to  cherish  the  latent 
necessjiry  to  the  formation  of  a  good  composer.^ flame  of  genius  and  capability  amidst  the  more 
Dilettantelsm  will  proceed  at  once  to  resolve | genial  and  fostering  inHuencesof  hernat've  huid. 


sHF.RESY  PROPAGATED  BY  MU  SIC. 

Harnionius,  son  of  the  famous  heretic,  Barde- 
sarnes,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  mra,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  ])n)pagation  ol’  heresy,  by  the  fiscinating 
sweetnrsK  ol  the  melodies  which  he  composed, 
and  applied  to  o<les  and  canticles  written  against 
I  the  religion  of  ChnVt.  So  struc,k  was  St. 
*  Ephraim  with  their  melliHuousne.-^  and  ho  per- 
maded  that  they  were  (ju.alified,  by  their  beau¬ 
ty,  to  recommend  and  spre^id  any  d(K*trine  in 
supjxjrt  of  which  they  might  be  employed,  that 
he  set  the  samedunes  to  different  words,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  publicly  sung.  But,  whether 
they  had  etiual  effect  in  their  new  application 
!we  are  not  informed. 


the  question,  by  mentioning  the  celebrity  of  Ros¬ 
sini.  This  is  great  and  well-meritefl,  and  far  be 
it  from  us  to  dispute  it— but  vve  dispute  that  Ros¬ 
sini’s  is  an  example  of  uncultivated  genius,  as 
many  of  his  admirers  thoughtlessly  affirm. 
That  great  composer  has  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  his  musical  education  ;  and  if  he 
has  not  deeply  inquired  into  the  purely  scientific 


On  her  arrival  in  Italy,  this  strong  minded 
and  superior  woman,  in  the  full  con.«iciou.sneKs  of 
what  she  might  l)ecome,  ner\'ed  herself  to  the 
task  before  her ;  and  the  wliole  of  her  time  was 
pas.sed  with  unabating  perseverance,  in  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  pursuit  of  study,  the  Iiearing  of  the 
best  performers,  and  in  the  sc^dulous  devot’on  of 
the  knowledge  and  observations  she  acquired 


MUSICAL  VIBRATIONS. 

Monsieur  Snvenr,  in  his  acoustical  calcula¬ 
tions,  is  wonderfully  accurate.  He  lias  deter¬ 
mined.  that  the  gravest  musical  mite  the  ear  is 
capable  of  appreciating,  vibrates  twelve  times 
and  a  half  in  one  second  ;  find  that  the  acutei-t 
,  \yer(6rmn  f ftp-one  thous(i7id  one  hundred  i)ulsc« 
I  in  the  same  portion  of  time  ! 


/ 


new  series. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
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[Original.] 

REMINISCENCES 

or  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OR,  SCRAPS 
PROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 


No.  III. 


Triumphant  entry  of  NAPOLEON  into  Lyons. — Jour¬ 
ney  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
— WELLINGTON. — Preparations  for  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 


“  Great  Bolingbroke, — 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know  — 

With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 

While  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee  Bolingbroke ! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 

So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Througn  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage;  and  that  all  the  walls. 

With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, — 

Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome  Bolingbroke  ! 

Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  tunnng. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed’s  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you  countrymen  : 

And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass’d  along.” 

The  successful  disembarkation  of  Napoleon  and  his 
followers  at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  his  subsequent  march 
to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  joined  by  tlie  gallant  martyr, 
Labedoyere,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  his  triumphant 
entry  and  enthusiastic  recef  tion  in  the  great  city  ofj 
Lyons,  where  the  banished  tyrant,  the  ex-king  of  France, 
then  Count  d’Artois,  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
soldiers  and  people  to  resistance, — are  circumstances  so 
familiar  to  every  reader  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more 
minute,  in  relation  to  tliat  grand  and  unparalled  event. 

Napoleon,  after  three  days  sojourn  at  Lyons,  during 
which  he  was  busily  engaged  in  organizing  his  new  go¬ 
vernment,  issuing  proclamations,  military  orders,  as  well 
as  assisting,  as  tlie  French  wouUi  say,  at  the  festivities  oc- 
(Xisioned  by  his  return, — had  started  for  Paris  only  a  few 
hours  previous  to  our  arrival.  I  can  scarcely  do  justice 
to  the  subject  in  attempting  to  describe  tlic  scene  which 
tiie  city  presented  upon  our  sallying  out  from  our  Hotel, 
which  was  situate  close  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  City  Hall 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  as  Englishmen,  my  follow 
traveller  and  self  felt  very  comfortable  in  such  a  scene, 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  taking  our  places  in  the'  first  coach 
for  the  capital.  We  had  not  done  this  many  hours  be¬ 
fore  an  order  was  issued  to  stop  all  communication  with 
Paris,  and  we  ascertained  that  the  Police  fully  expected 
one  to  detain  all  foreigners.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  detenus*  we  took  the  advice  of  a 
banker,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  and  decided  to  quit 
France  for  the  nearest  neutral  territory,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Geneva  was,  of  course,  the  place  of  our  refuge,  and| 
we  hastened  to  embrace  the  first  conveyance  thither. — 
Our  stay  in  Lyons  was  sufficiently  long  to  afford  time 
for  a  survey  of  the  city.  Lyons  is  delightfully  situated, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  both  fine 
rivers,  but  which  w'ould  be  considered  in  this  western 
hemisphere,  taking  the  father  of  waters,  the  great  Mis-?j 
sissippi,  as  the  standard,  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  class. 
The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  very  dirty,  and,  like  those 
of  most  European  towns,  except  in  great  Britain,  are 
witViout  foot  walks.  The  houses  are  five  or  six  stories 
high,  and  gloomy.  The  great  square,  called  Place  de 
Bellecour^  is  large  and  handsome,  as  are  the  Quays. 

Tlie  ranges  of  buildings  on  that  of  the  Rlione,  are  all 
very  lofty  and  imposing  in  their  appearance,  and  tlie 
view’  of  the  Alps,  from  this  last,  is  striking.  ’  The  City 
Hall  contains  two  admirable  modem  bronze  colos.ial 


Armes^  or  military  Police,  the  officers  who  examined  our 
passports,  whilst  soldiers  and  others  had  mounted  the 
iri~color.  The  public  feeling,  however,  was  decidedly 
Bonapartean ;  nay,  so  enthusiastic  were  the  people,  that 
at  one  inn  wdiere  w'e  supped,  a  heated  politician  offered 
to  wager  that  Na|>oleon  wrould  be  in  possession  of  London 
before  our  arrival  there.  Alas,  this  friend  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  knew  as  little  of  London,  or  England,  as  many 
others  whose  means  of  i)0S8e8sing  information  are  more 
extensive.  It  was  not  a  time  to  dispute,  so  we  took  our 
omelette  and  quaft’ed  our  Burgundy  in  silence. 

The  horrors  of  war  displayed  themselves  in  more  than 
one  place  near  the  frontier ;  where  the  effects  of  the  last 
campaign  were  visible  in  burnt  or  ruined  cottages  and 
bams,  marking  the  scene  of  strife  in  melancholy  colors. 
Although  we  had  not  met  with  any  insult,  nor  had  the 
slightest  disrespect  been  shewn  us  in  France,  excited  as 
it  was,  at  tliat  moment,  yet  w’e  felt  an  indescribable  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  when  we  approached  and  entered  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Geneva.  From  that  city  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lausanne,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who, 
upon  our  arrivaJ  at  the  latter  place,  w’e  learnt  was  a  son 
of  the  lamented  Romilly,  the  man  to  whom  England  is 
principally  indebted  for  the  amelioration  in  her  penal* 
code. 

We  traversed  Switzerland  over  excellent  roads,  by  Fri- 
burgh,  Berne  and  Soleure  to  Basle,  enjoying  its  ever  va¬ 
rying  and  jiicturesque  scenery  without  anxiety,  and  halt- 


statues,  representing  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  theljed  in  each  of  these  cities  long  enough  not  only  to  take  a 
museum  is  rich  in  antiques  of  various  descriptions,  as  ■  survey  of  their  exteriors,  but  also  to  inspect  every  object 
altars,  fragments  of  bronzes,  mosaics, &c.  ITie  cathedral  j  of  interest  to  which  strangers  could  have  access.  The 
is  an  extensive  pile,  but  its  only  visitants,  when  we  saw  I  costumes,  which  vary  in  the  different  cantons,  are  singu- 
it,  besides  ourselves,  were  a  few  ohl  women,  although  lar  and  gay,  but  do  not  display  the  taste  of  those  of  Italy, 
mass  was  Ijeing  celebrated.  The  bridge  built  by  Napo- '  In  the  burial  grounds  of  the  Catholic  districts  we  noticed 
leon  is  of  the  purest  architecture  and  well  executed.  Umall  wooden  crosses  at  the  heads  of  the  graves,  upon 
V’arious  embellishmemts,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  were  i  which  were  suspended  chaplets  of  flowers.  The  efi’ect 
in  contemplation,  but  which  were  not  countenanced  by  i  was  very  beautiful  and  divested  those  receptacles  of  hu- 
the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  population  is  alx)ve  one  |  manity  of  their  terrors.  Berne  is  a  handsome  town,  the 
hundred  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  are  employed  houses  are  built  upon  arcades,  which  are  very  conveni- 
in  tlie  fiianufaciure  of  silk  goods.  Tlie  heights  of  Four-  jent  either  in  sunny  or  wet  weather.  A  stream  of  water 
vieres,  overlooking  the  Saone,  well  repay  the  visitor,  not !  mns  through  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  cathedral 


only  as  l»eing  the  scite  of  the  ancient  city,  the  Lugdun- 
um  of  the  Romans,  massive  remains  of  which  are  pro¬ 
minent  objects,  but  the  panoramic  view  from  thence  is 
TVi-color  flags  were  weaving  not  only  on  all  the  public |  bridges  just  below, 

edifices,  but  every  window  exhibited  this  revolutionary  1  union  of  the  rivers,  the  numberless  villas,  farm8,&c.  i  bridge  of  great  strength.  The  pKipulation  are  Protes- 
symbol,  together  w'ith  extinguished  lamps,  half  burnt  |  ^^dckly  for  miles,  together  w’ith  the  jtants,  and  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  large  and  vener- 

camllea  and  torches,  the  remains  of  the  previous  night’sl*®^©  range  of  white  Alps,  towering  amongst  which,  in  1  able  gothic  building,  is  tlie  tomb  of  Erasmus.  I’he  press 

°  jj  .1  .  •  1  1  1 1  *1  I  .  r».  I .  .  .  ...  -  .  _  » 


is  ancient  and  is  well  situated. 

The  city  of  Basle  is  washed  by  the  majestic  Rhine, 
which  we  here  saw  for  the  first  time.  It  is  ^  broad  and 
very  rapid  river,  and  is  crossed  at  this  place  by  a  timber 


lilurninations.  Cockades  and  ribbons  decorated  almost 
every  liL'ud,  whether  male  or  female.  The  book  and 
print  sellers  thrust  forward  every  work  or  engraving  to 
suit  the  “age  and  body  of  the  time;”  nay,  the  very 
showmen  and  ballad  singers,  in  the  streets,  seemed  to 
have,  on  this  occasion,  “  metal  more  attractive.” 

The  most  conspicuous  actors,  however,  in  this  event¬ 
ful  scene,  were  the  soldiery,  who  were  pouring  into  the 
city  from  every  quarter  where  the  news  of  Najioleon’s 
return  had  reached,  in  order  to  join  their  renowned  lead¬ 
er.  Men  of  all  arms,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  and  in 
every  variety  of  costume,  were  galloping  or  hurrying  on 
fool  to  the  various  authorities,  for  orders.  Here  might 
be  seen  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles,  burning  again 
to  distinguish  themselves,  demanding  of  these  mutilated 
heroes  to  be  marched  forward  to  the  standard  of  their 
Emjieror.  The  inspiring  cry  of  Vive  V Empcreur — 
Vive  Napoleon — resounded  in  the  streets,  and  if  ever 
outward  appearances  were  the  index  of  the  vox  popu- 
li^  Napoleon  was  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Lyons,  and 
well  might  he  close  his  celebrated  proclamation  to  them 
with  the  endearing  sentence,  “Lyonese  I  love  you  !”*| 


the  extreme  distance,  is  beheld  the  hoary  3Iount  Blanc,  I  is  not  so  active  here  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  German  cities, 


present  a  picture  in  which  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are 
at  once  embraced.  Having  procureti  our  passports,  the 
same  which  bore  Napoleon’s  official  seal,  as  Emperor  of 
Elba,  and  which  now  bore,  in  addition,  that  of  Lyons,  as 
a  city  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  we  mounted  I 


but  I  noticed  with  pleasure  German  and  French  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  my  venerable  fellow  townsman,  the 
illustrious  Roscoe.  Contrasted  with  the  gaiety  of  the 
Catholic  countries  we  had  so  lately  left,  there  appeared 
outwardly  in  this  city  a  degree  of  religious  austerity  ra¬ 


the  vehicle  tliat  was  to  convey  us  to  a  more  friendly  ter-|  ther  forbidding.  During  our  stay  here  the  news  arrived 


ntory. 

On  our  departure  from  Lyons  we  passed  the  place  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  dreadful  massacre  which  took 
place  there  during  the  reign  of  terror.  The  w  hole  route 
from  Lyons  to  Geneva  exhibited  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery,  and  although  some  of  the  passes  were  terrific, 
yet  W’e  had,  on  our  journey  from  Turin  over  the  Alps,  be¬ 
come  so  familiar  wdth  crags  and  precipices,  that  these 
failed  to  makr  that  impression  w’hich  they  certainly 
w’ould  have  dc-ne  under  other  circumstances.  On  thisj 
journey  we  observed  w’ith  astonishment  the  w’hite  or 
Bourbon  cockade  in  the  hats  of  some  of  the  Gens  cT- 


the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Got!.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  that  his  decrees  ran  in  tlie 
name  of  Napoleon,  by  the  Grac-e  of  God,  Emperor,  &c. 


II  .  ^  ^  ^  -  -  ^  ‘  . .  ' . .  and  Heidelburgh.  The  journey  occupied  five  days  and 

hut  omits  to  mention  that  the  wonls,  coTwit/tt/wn ;  ...  °  ^  •  ( 

Oj  the  empire,  followed  j  a  material  omission.  !  nights,  in  succession,  as  the  roads  were  sometimes  heavy, 


Lyons,  commencing,  “Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
and  the  constitution  of  the  empire^  Emperor  of  the 
French,”  &c.  was  signed  by  Napoleon,  and  countersigned 
by  Bertrand.-  In  it  was  the  highly  poetical  passage 
promising  that  victory  should  move  at  the  charging 
step ;  and  that  the  Eagle  should  fly  w’itli  the  national  col¬ 
ors,  from  tower  to  tower,  till  she  perched  on  Aofre  Dame. 
Tlic  Catiiedral  of  Parie  is  so  called,  being  dedicated  to 


j  of  Napoleon’s  entry  into  Paris.  The  shop-keepers  im¬ 
mediately  displayed  tri-color  badges  in  their  windows, 
although  Basle  is  not  in  the  French  territory^  and  the 
kame  day  the  w’aiter  at  the  inn  where  we  lodged,  Lxs  trois 
Hois,*  w’as  busily  employed  painting  paper  cockades  at 
the  side  board,  during  dinner,  regardless  of  our  repeated 
demands.  We  set  out  on  foot  to  Huningen,  the  frontier 
town  of  France,  only  a  fewr  miles  from  Basle,  but  w’ere 
deterred  from  proceeding,  when  we  w’ere  infonned  that 
the  military  and  people  were  making  bon-fires  of  the 
Bourbon  flags  and  insignia,  in  the  public  square.  W^e 
did  not  feel  any  desire  to  visit  this  Auto-da-fe^  not  know¬ 
ing  but  that  we  might  bQ  made  to  pay  for  our  curiosity. 
We  continued  our  route  through  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba¬ 
den  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  by  Friburgh,  Carlsrhue, 


♦  The  detenus  aslliev  were  styled  were  the  British  carriage  not  of  the  lightest  construction,  and  brisk- 
subjects  who  happened  lobe  in  tlieVre’nch  territories,  at  i "ess  diJ  not  seem  to  have  been  a  nwxtssary  qualification, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1803,  and  most  of  whom , 

W’ere  cruelly  detained,  from  their  country,  families,  and  - 
friends,  until  the  successes  of  the  allied  armies  brought: 
about  the  peace  of  1814.  The  amiable  Forsyth,  tlie  au-J 


3.  The  Hotel  of  Bes  trois  Rois^  is  situated  close  to 
the  Rliine,  and  the  windows  to  the  river,  command  a 
view  of  the  bridge,  between  the  piers  of  which  Uic  wa- 


thor  of  perhaps  the  best  work  on  Italy,  was  one  of  these,  j  ter  rushes  with  great  rapidity. 
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either  in  the  selection  of  the  drivers  or  their  horses.  At 
Fribui^h  my  travels  hod  well  nigh  been  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  We  arrived  there  late  at  night,  and 
as  the  moon  shone  full  and  bright,  whilst  supper  was  in 
preparation,  I  sallied  out  to  view  the  beautiful  cathedral. 
The  richness  and  delicacy  of  the  gothic  tracery  received 
the  full  advantage  of  the  silvery  light  that  was  shed  up¬ 
on  it,  and  in  an  ecstacy  I  was  repeating  the  well  known 
lines  of  the  the  author  of  Waverley, 

“If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Gk)  visit  it  by  the  pole  moonlight,”  &c. 

when  I  was  roughly  challenged  by  a  sentinel  at  some 
little  distance.  Abstracted  as  I  was,  and  as  the  challenge 
was  in  Grerman,  I  might  have  been  shot,  had  not  my 
travelling  companion  come  up  at  the  instant,  and  answer¬ 
ed  in  that  language.  The  sentinel  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  answer  saved  my  life.  The  road  from 
hence,  for  a  considerable  distance  is  parallel  to  and  near 
the  Rhine,  and  we  saw  the  lofty  spire  of  Strasburgh  in 
the  horizon. 

Carlsrhue  is  a  large,  well-built,  cheerful  town,  and  con- 
,  tains  several  fine  public  buildings.  While  we  were  there 
the  manifesto  of  the  allied  powers,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
communication,  arrived  from  Vienna.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  reprinted  in  the  City  Gazette,  which,  like  many  of 
the  newspapers  in  Grermany,  is  printed  in  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  old  English  or  black  letter,  but  which,  in 
fact,  is  German.  The  effect  of  a  newspaper  in  this  let¬ 
ter,  to  strangers,  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
new  matter  in  such  an  old  dress. 

At  Heidelburgh  we  spent  some  hours  viewing  the  ex¬ 
tensive  ruins  of  the  Electoral  Palace,  sacked  and  burnt 
in  the  cruel  wars  of  Louis  le  Grand.  We  visited  the 
famous  tun  which  used  to  be  always  kept  full  of  the  best 
wine  the  country  produced.  The  quantity  drawn  for  the 
Electors’  use  being  immediately  supplied  by  new,  Tne 
dimensions  of  this  huge  cask,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
are  as  follows  :  length,  thirty-one  feet,  and  depth,  twenty- 
one  feet  We  ascended  a  small  stair-case,  to  view  the 
bunghole,  which  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  trap  door  into  a 
vault  or  dungeon.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  proving 
the  quality  of  the  vinous  beverage,  the  contending  ar¬ 
mies  in  these  districts  had,  as  we  were  told,  long  ago 
drained  the  contents  of  this  cask  to  the  last  drop.  Hei¬ 
delburgh  is  beautifully  situated  and  in  a  plentiful  country. 
Its  university  is  famous.  We  noticed  that  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  were  Jews. 

We  arrived  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  during  the  spring 
fair,  when  that  city  is  particularly  busy  and  lively,  and 
the  influx  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  is  very 
great.  The  fair  times  of  spring  and  Autumn,  or  the  fall, 
are,  to  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  exactly,  what  the  same 
seasons  are  to  New-York,  except  that,  as  the  former 
cities  are  smaller,  and  the  business  limited  to  a  few  weeks, 
the  change  in  the  appearance  of  things  is  more  striking. 

I  might  say,  also,  that  literature  and  gay  pleasures,  enter 
more  into  the  arrangements  than  they  do  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere.  Some  of  the  Hotels  are  immense  structures. 
Tlie  public  gardens  are  attractive  and  well  laid  out.  The 
Jews  here,  as  in  all  Germany,  are  numerous,  and  are 
unjustly  forced  to  live  in  a  particular  quarter  assigned  to 
tliem. 

W’^e  sailed  down  the  Mein  in  a  comfortable  packet  boat, 
drawn  by  horses,  to  Mayence  or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine.  Here 
we  found  a  strong  garrison  of  Prussians,  under  active 
drill,  as  a  new  war  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Mentz  is 
the  cradle  of  the  all  important  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing — an  invention,  the  effects  of  which,  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  have  been  more  beneficial  than 
any  other.  The  immortal  Bacon  has  well  said,  “  know¬ 
ledge  is  pov/er,”  and  a  free  press  is  the  mighty  engine  of 
that  power.  May  those  nations  which  possess  this  great 
blessing,  deserve  and  maintain  it,  and  may  those  that  are 
about  to  commence  the  struggle  for  it,  be  victorious.  It 
has  often  been  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  at  an  earlier  peri-! 
od,  especially,  as  the  hint  of  the  use  of  moveable  types  \ 


had  been  given  from  remote  antiquity,  by  the  single 
words,  and  even  letters,  upon  earthen  vases,  terracottas^ 
which  were  impressed  upon  the  wet  clay,  as  is  the 
mode  at  the  present  day  in  china  manufactories,  by  small 
stamps  or  types.  Without  attempting  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  I  may  remark,  that  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  valuable  one  of 
stereotyping,  is  equally  wonderful,  and  shews,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  egotism,  how  slowly  man  progresses. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  This  venerable  look¬ 
ing  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  witnessed  many 
sieges.  The  Cathedral,  and  some  other  public  buildings, 
have  received  injury  from  bombs.  We  did  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  country,  without  visiting  Hocheim,  a  few 
miles  distant,  the  town  and  district  that  give  name  to  the 
favorite  wine  called  Hock,  which  is  produced  from  the 
vineyards  around.  As  we  took  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  a  vine  grower,  we  were  regaled  with  the  choicest,  and 
drank  to  the  end  of  all  tariffs  that  prevented  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  these  luxuries  at  home.  On  our  return  from 
this  delightful  excursion,  we  visited  a  coffee  garden,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  These  agreeable  places  of  re¬ 
sort  are  very  common  in  Germany,  and  appear  to  be  well 
conducted,  and  very  attractive. 

Crossing  the  long  bridge  of  boats,  to  Mentz,  we  learnt 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  just  passed  through 
the  city,  on  his  way  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to 
Brussels.  We  left  Mentz  in  the  packet  boat  for  Cob- 
lentz,  a  slow  conveyance,  being  merely  drifted  by  the 
force  of  the  stream ;  but  this  was  not  a  subject  of  regret, 
as  we  had  more  leisure  to  contemplate  the  lovely  scene¬ 
ry  of  this  region, 

“  A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dell^ 

Fruit,  foliage,  cram  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine. 

And  chiefless  castles,  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells.” 

We  landed  at  one  of  the  numerous  villages  that  stud  the 
margin  of  this  “  exulting  and  abounding  river,”  to  dinner, 
and  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Coblentz,  where,  as  at 
Mentz,  we  found  several  regiments  of  Prussians  ma- 
noeuvering.  TTie  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Rliine,  exhibited  masses  of  ruined  fortifications, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  French,  during  the  late 
wars.  It  is  since  restored,  and  rendered  even  stronger 
than  before. 

From  hence  to  Bonn,  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Beethoven,  and  Cologne,  so  famous  for  its  Eau,  and 
its  eleven  thousand  virgins,  we  voyaged  as  before. 
The  traveller  of  the  present  day,  who  {)erforms  the  voy¬ 
age  of  the  “  wide  and  winding  Rhine,”  in  a  steam-boot, 
may  have  the  advantage,  in  point  of  speed,  but  will  be  a 
loser  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  picturesque. 

After  a  day  or  two  most  agreeably  spent  at  Cologne, 
we  made  our  arrangements  to  proceed  to  Brussels,  and 
here  I  cannot  resist  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings  which 
the  retrospect  of  such  enchanting  scenes  have  excited  ; 
and  shall  take  leave  of  this  charming  river,  in  the  words 
of  him,  whose  verse,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  will  be 
eternal. 

“  Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !  How  long  delighted 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way! 

Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 

On  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray  : 

I  And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 

Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 

Wild,  but  not  nide,  awful,  yet  not  austere. 

Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

“  Adieu  to  thee  a^in  I  a  vain  adieti ! 

Tliere  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  color’d  by  thy  every  hue  : 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish’d  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 

’Tis  with  the  thoughtful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine. 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 

“  The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city’s  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice’s  gloom, 


The  forest’s  growth,  and  Gkithic  walls  between. 

The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man’s  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene. 

Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 

Still  springing  o’er  thy  banks,  though  empires  near  them 

The  mode  of  conveyance  from  Cologne,  did  not  allow 
of  more  than  a  hasty  view  of  the  populous  city  of  Leige, 
the  Birmingham  of  the  Netherlands,*  we  of  course  were 
deprived  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Spa,  the  Saratoga  of 
that  district,  a  few  miles  distant.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  lie  entombed  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages,  we  saw  sever¬ 
al  thousand  troops  defile  through  the  principal  streets, 
among  which,  three  thousand  Saxon  guards,  all  grena¬ 
diers,  in  scarlet  uniforms,  with  silver  epaulettes,  were 
particularly  striking.  These  men  had  all  served  under 
Bonaparte,  and  subsequently  refusing  to  fight  against 
him,  were  marched  back  into  Saxony.  At  Aix-la-Cha¬ 
pelle,  and  indeed  through  this  part  of  the  country,  gen¬ 
erally,  we  saw  numbers  of  tame  storks,  in  the  farm  yards 
and  areas  about  the  hotels.  On  the  road  to  Brussels, 
the  preparations  for  hostilities  became  more  and  more 
obvious,  and  we  passed  numbers  of  troops,  and  several 
large  trains  of  artillery,  all  marching  towards  the  antici¬ 
pated  scene  of  action. 

At  Brussels  we  made  some  stay,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  various  attractions  it  presents,  as  a  city,  but  it  was 
now  become  the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  the  great  captain  who  was  so  soon  to  measure  lists 
with  the  modem  Caesar.  Several  British  regiments  gar¬ 
risoned  the  city,  and  as  Englishmen,  we  hailed  the  sight 
of  our  gallant  countrymen  with  sensations  of  pleasure. 
Our  first  view  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  the 
Park,  the  beautiful  promenacle,  lately  the  scene  of  blood. 
The  Duke  was  walking,  in  close  conversation,  with  his 
Secretary,  the  late  Colonel  Hervey,t  and  from  the  sud¬ 
den  stop  and  occasional  emphatic  saws  of  the  air,  with 
his  hand,  it  was  evident  the  subject  of  their  discussion 
was  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  could  readily  imagine 
his  “still  and  mental  parts”  contriving  “how  many 
hands  shall  strike  when  fitness  calls  them  on,”  and  that, 
in  his  momenta  of  retirement,  he  might  ejaculate,  with 
Richmond, 

“  O  thou  !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 

That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  U8ur}»ing  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 

Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 

That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory  ! 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  ; 

Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still !’.’ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  above  the  middle  stature, 
an<l  well  pro{)ortioned,  but  not  robust ;  his  nose  is  deci¬ 
dedly  aquiline  ;  his  eye  keen ;  his  countenance  bears  the 
marks  of  application  and  anxiety.  He  was  attired  in  a 
black  frock  coat,  and  round  hat,  his  usual  costume.  In 

♦  Leige  is  famous  for  its  manufactories  of  fire  arms, 
a  large  q^uantit^  of  which,  on  the  eve  of  being  packed  for 
this  marlcet,  New-York,  just  at  the  time  of  me  late  glo¬ 
rious  stniggle  in  that  country,  were  seized  by  the  Mpu- 
lace,  and  immediately  brought  into  use  against  the  Dutch 
troops.  Every  American,  when  he  reads  this  anecdote, 
may  rejoice  to  think,  that,  by  a  little  delay  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  order,  his  country  has,  in  some  degree,  imme¬ 
diately  contributed  to  the  good  cause  in  Belgium. 

t  Colonel  Hervey  married  one  of  the  grand-daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  venerable  Charles  Carrol,  and  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  she  was  united  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmar¬ 
then.  A  portrait  of  this  lady  embellishes  the  Atlantic 
Souvenir,  for  1831,  an  elegant  little  work,  published  at 
Philetdelphia.  A  sister  of  the  Marchioness  of  Carmar¬ 
then.  married  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  late  Lord  Lieu- 
f/*nant  of  Ireland,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  Duke  ol 
Wellington.  The  Marchioness  of  Wellesley  enjoys  the 
high  honor  of  being  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Wicnamber, 
to  her  majesty,  Queen  Adelaide,  of  England,  or,  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  is  one  of  her  companions,  accomplish¬ 

ments  and  elegant  manners  of  these  two  American  la¬ 
dies,  render  them  the  theme  of  praise  in  their  adopted 
country,  England.  ^ 
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the  evening,  we  saw  him  at  the  Theatre  :  he  was  then 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  English  Field  Marshal,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Greneral  Lord  Hill,  his  companion 
in  arms,  in  Spain.  Like  Napoleon,  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  military  around  him,  by  his  never  wearing  a 
feather,  or  plume,  in  his  hat.  The  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange,  sat  in  the  next  box  to  the  Duke.  The  English 
and  Belgian  national  tunes  were  performed  by  the  Or¬ 
chestra,  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  but  this  must  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  compliment,  truly  full  of  sound, 
but  signifying  nothing  ;  for  we  heard,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Belgian’s  themselves,  their  extreme  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  having  been  united  to  Holland;  and  their 
hopes, *nay,  their  determination,  that  this  hated  connexion 
should  sooner  or  later,  be  dissolved.  The  troops  were 
suspected  of  being  more  inclined  to  join  Napoleon,  than 
to  fight  against  him,  and,  in  fact,  proved  of  little  8er\'ice 
in  the  subsequent  conflict.  The  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished, 
has,  by  the  united  energies  of  its  people,  just  been  effect¬ 
ed,  and  has  given  another  proof  that,  like  the  fint  of  the 
Almighty,  the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme.  I  might 
here  add,  that  the  identity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  the  French  language,  by  the  Belgians, 
warrant  a  conclusion  that  a  reunion  with  that  enlight¬ 
ened  people,  is  an  event  to  be  looked  for,  notwithstanding 
the  jealousy  of  contiguous  powers. 

In  Brussels,  we  saw  the  last  of  the  Condos.  He  was 
standing  at  a  window  of  his  Hotel,  apparently  abstract¬ 
ed  from  the  passing  scene,  and  pondering  upon  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  house. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more,  in  parting, 

Tlian  greatness  going  off.” 

This  last  descendant  of  a  line  of  heroes,  has  since  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  The  city  of  Brusseds  can  Ixmst  of 
several  splendid  public,  as  well  as  many  extensive  pri¬ 
vate  etiifices,  and  the  walks,  formed  upon  the  ancient  ram¬ 
parts,  are  interesting.  The  Gothic  tower  of  the  Hotel 
de  Tilley  is  above  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high. 
The  society  here  is  excellent,  and  living  cheap ;  it  is,  in 
consequence,  a  resort  of  English  families  with  limited 
incomes.  In  one  of  our  ramblps  in  the  environs,  I  re- 
m^mlier  asking  whither  the  road  led,  on  which  we  were 
then  walking.  The  answer  was,  to  Soignes,  Waterloo, 
and  another  place,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
At  that  period,  the  won!  Waterloo,  occasioned  no  emo¬ 
tions,  recalled  no  associations.  A  few  weeks  later,  and 
it  had  acquired  a  celebrity  that  grants  it  a  tablet  in  the 
page  of  history,  with  tliose  of  Marathon,  or  Thrasimene, 
in  ancient,  and  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  in  modem 
limes. 

We  took  the  stage  to  Ghent,  and  there  found  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  his  brother,  the  Count  d’ Artois, 
since  Charles  tlie  Tenth,  ami  a  host  of  nobles,  ghostly  | 
confessors,  and  others,  who,  not  daring  to  remain  in 
France,  had  »letermined  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  le¬ 
gitimate  monarch.  We  here  witnessed  the  ridiculous  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Royalty  dining  in  public,  a  farce  which,  un¬ 
der  the  BourlK)n8,  took  place  at  certain  periods,  at  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  this  instance,  at  Ghent,  the 
curtains  of  the  dining  room  windows,  which  was  low  to 
the  street,  were  left  tindrawn,  ami  the  gaping  crowd  were 
allowed  to  pass  and  pause  at  the  wonderful  sight  ;  an 
old  gouty  man,  with  twenty  more  gounnands  like  him- 
B'‘if,  taking  their  soup,  and  ragouts,  with  a  regiment  of 
powdered  menials  at  their  Imcks.  The  scene,  if  intended 
to  make  an  impression  in  favor  of  R«>ynlty,  failetl;  for  it 
was  the  subject  of  jest  and  merriment,  and  I  was  griev¬ 
ed  to  see  a  troop  of  dismounted  English  dragoons,  degrad¬ 
ed  in  l)eing  obligeil  to  do  duty,  ns  sentinels,  before  the 
window,  during  the  ceremony.  From  this  ancient  com¬ 
mercial  city,  we  took  the  packet  boat,  by  the  canal,  to 
Alost,  where,  on  visiting  the  cathedral,  we  met  the  late 
Due  de  Berri,  the  father  of  young  Due  de  Bordeaux,  j 
The  Duke  immediately  recognized  my  friend  and  self  asi 
Englishmen,  and  made  us  a  profound  ol)eisance.  Con-^ 
tinuing  our  voyage  on  the  canal,  the  country  bordering  E 
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CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TUSCAN 
PEASANTRY. 

“But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairv  halls. 

Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn.” 


which  loses  much  of  its  interest,  as  the  coast  is  approach- 1  When  the  sposa,  or  wife,  is  taken  in  labor, 
ed,  we  arrived  at  Ostend,  the  sea  port  from  which  the  the  husband,  after  procuring  medical  aasistance, 
packets  sail  to  England.  At  this  place  we  witnessed  the  deems  it  his  next  duty  to  get  some  of  what  is 
debarkation  of  several  thousand  British  troops,  cavalry  denominated  the  life-giving  plant  Aleatrice^ 
and  infantry,  comprising  the  elite  of  the  army.  These  which  he  places  on  her  bed  j  and  without  which 
men  were  immediately  marched  forward' towards.  Brus-  he  believes  his  child  cannot  be  born Thiscus- 
sels.  The  number  of  the  vessels,  landing  men,  horses,  tom  is  derived  from  the  Greeks.  About  a  fbrt- 
and  the  ma^crie/ of  the  army,  the  workmen  employed  in  night  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  its  parents 
adding  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  together  with  the;  ^  christening  dinner  to  their  relations  5  on 
bustle  of  commissaries  and  their  wagons,  sutlers,  and  j  which  occasion  every  guest  brings  a  present,  as 
other  camp  followers,  presented  a  most  animated  and  war- 1  practice  at  Athens,  and  the  dinner  is 

like  scene.  I  served,  dish  by  dish,  likewise  an  ancient  custom. 

We  embarked  in  the  post-office  packet,  a  cutter,  for;  P*}  the  husband’s  demise  the  eldest  son  becomes 
steam  had  not  then  been  introduced  on  the  ocean,  and  the !  heir-at-law ;  but  is  obliged  to  ^rtion  his  sisters ; 
next  day  landed  on  our  native  shores,  after  an  absence  of  either  maintain  his  mother,  or  re^n  his 
two  ears  dower ;  all  his  relations  frequently  live  with  him ; 

wo  yeys.  .u  J  •  •  1  rbutthelargenessofthefamilycreatesnoconfu- 

In  a  few  short  weeks  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  •  .1  i 

^  g  Sion ;  there  being  a  supenor  over  the  men,  and 

^  *  another  over  the  women,  who  allot,  to  every 

^ - person,  their  business ;  which  is  thus  kept  dis- 

SELECTIONS*  tinct.  A  Tuscan  farmer  shares  equally  with 

- -  ,,  iiig  lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate ;  and  the 

CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  AND  'owner  equally  provides  seeds,  plants,  manure, 

CU  STOMS  OF  THE  TUSCAN  1  implements  of  husbandry — in  short,  whatever 

PEASANTRY.  I  oio.y  be  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.. 

-  ’  The  upper  class  of  farmers  usually  possess  a 

“But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls,  horse  and  market  cart,  a  wagon,  and  fi  pair  of 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps  Nlove-colored  oxen,  who  draw  the  wagon  and 

A  lithe  plough,  whose  color  seldom,  if  ever,  varies 

Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps  ‘Lv  *  1”  ^  1  u  u’  ^  • 

Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps  I  throughout  wuthem  whose  b^ut}  is 

To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn.”  „as  remarkable  as  that  of  their  masters.  The  fe- 

-  •  jjmale  peasants,  besides  working  in  the  \ine- 

The  modern  Florentines,  like  their  Etmrianij  yards  almost  equally  hard  wdth  the  men,  often 
ancestors,  are  fond  of  learning,  arts  and  sciences;  earn  money  by  keeping  poultr}^,  and  sometimes 
and,  what  is  more  estimable  and  endearing  to  i one  or  two  Iambs;  whose  fleecy  coats  the  chil- 
foreigners,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  niild,  !dren  decorate,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  with 
good  humored,  warm  hearted  and  friendly.  scarlet  ribbons  tied  in  fantastic  knots;  and  by’ 
The  Tuscan  peasantry’, considered  collective-  the  aid  of  money  thus  acquired,  w’earing  appa- 
1}’,  are  pure  in  their  morals  and  pastoral  in  their  j  rcl,  and  other  necessaries  are  purchased.  Shoe» 
j  manner  of  living;  and  the  peculiar  comeliness  j  and  stockings  arc  deemed  superfluous,  and  mere^ 
of  both.sexes  is  very’ striking,  but  it  isonly  among  jly’ ornamental,  ev’en  by  the  women,  w’ho  carry 
the  peasantry  that  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  .  them  in  baskets  on  their  heads*  till  they  reach  a 
Italian  beauty’;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  among! town,  w’hen  these  seemingly  embarrassing  de- 
the  peasantry  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  corationsare  put  on;  for  the  contoZ/ha,  or  female 
:  Italian  character;  inhabitants  of  populous  cities  :pea.«?ant,.  is  as  vain  of  her  appearance  as  the 
being  nearly  alike,  w’helher  in  London,  Paris,  dawn  nohiley  or  nobleman’s  lady;  and  no  w’on- 
Vienna,  Florence,  or  Rome.  The  men  are  tall,  der — since  the  picturesque  dresses  and  lovely 
robust,  finely  proportioned,  and  endow’cd  w’ith  |  countenances  of  these  peasants  arrest  e\’cry  eye, 
that  entire  self-possession  w’hich  inspires  respect.  , and  shew’  them,  perhaps  too  plainly’,  how  strong 
The  w’omen  fire  of  a  middle  stature  and  ex- 'are  their  pow’ers  of  attraction.  The  phraseolo- 
tremely’ w’ell  formed.  They’  hav’e  large,  lan-  !gy’of  the  Florentine  pea.«ants  is  extremely  ele- 
guishing  black  ey’es,  accompanied  by  that  ex-jgant;  but  the  most  remarkable  quality  of  these 
pressive  brow’  wdiich  constitutes  the  most  re-  persons  is  their  industry ;  for,  during  the  hottest 
markable  and  captivating  part  of  an  Italian  I  w’eather,  they’ toil  all  day  w’ithout  sleep,  and  sel- 
countenance.  Their  manners  are  uncommonly  .dom  retire  early’  to  re.=>t;  y’et,  notw’ithstanding 
graceful ;  and  instead  of  curtsying,  they  gently  |  this  fatigue,  they’ live  almost  entirely’  upon  bread, 
Ikiw’  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  superi-  fruit,  pulse,  and  the  common  wine  of  the  coun- 
or ;  a  practice  common,  indeeil,  throughout  Italy’,  jtry’;  how’ever,  though  this  diet  is  light,  and  their 
The  peasants,  like  those  of  Italy’,  in  general  are  personal  exertions  are  almost  perpetual,  they’ 
tolerably’ W’ell  informed  respecting  the  history’ of  commonly  attain  old  age,  especially  in  the 
their  Countn’,  and,  moreover,  so  fond  ofits  poet«  |  neighborhood  of  Fiesole.. 

as  frequently  to  know  their  w’orks  by’ heart. —  •  - 

When  tw’o  young  peasants  agree  to  rnarry,  the  I  TTIie  following  is  an  account  of  a  little  fete  given  at 
banns  are  puldished  three  times  in  a  parish  Careggidi  Ricardi,. near  Florence,  to  all  the  surrounding 
church,  after  w’hich  they  receive  the  nirptial  j  peasants. 

benediction.  The  bride’s  portion  is  paid  three!  “  Come  musician^ 

day.s  before  marriage,  one  half  in  w’eaiing  ap- ;  A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

f^arel,  and  the  other  half  in  money’ ;  w’hich  the!  tables  up, 

u  .1  11  ,  .  •  •  i  Ah !  this  unlooked-for  sport  comes  well.!’ 


benediction.  The  bride’s  portion  is  paid  three! 
day’s  before  marriage,  one  half  in  w’eaiing  ap¬ 
parel,  and  the  other  half  in  money’ ;  w’hich  the! 
bridegroom  usually’  expends  in  purchasing  jew- ‘ 
els  for  his  lady;  w’hich  consist  of  a  pearl  iieck- 


Ah  !  this  unlooked-for  sport  comes  well.!’ 

Our  ball  room  was  a  lofty  apartment,  sixty 


lar-o,  cross,  and  ear-rin^,  frequently’  intermixed  feet  by  thirty’;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
W’ith  rubies,  and  w’orth  from  twenty  to  thirty  hung  a  lustre,  com (lOied  of  such  liglit  materiafs 
pounds  sterling,  these  jew’els  being  considered  that  every  puff  of  w’ind  gave  it  motion  ;  indeed, 
by’  the  man  as  the  w’oman’s  exclusive  property’ ;  it  had  the  apppcaranceot'being  continually’ turn- 
indeed,  money’  so  invested,  may  be  looked  upon  ed  around  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  this  lustre  w’C 
as  placed  in  a  bank ;  w’hich  the  interest  received  tilled  w’ith  candles;  and  the  w’alls,  which  were 
is  tnat  high  gratification  which  the  w’oman  de-  adorned  w’ith  full  length  portraits  of  the  Medici 
rives  from  exhibiting  her  ornaments  on  gala- !  princes,  w’o  likew’ise  decorated  with  festoons  of 
ilays ;  and  these  ornaments  continue  in  the  fami- !  vines,  olive  branches,  flowers  and  lamps,  so  that 
ly’  for  ages,  unless  the  pressing  call  of  necessity’  j  the  wdiole  apartment  resembled  an  illuminated 
compel  them  to  be  paw’ned,  or  sold.  arbour..  At  sunset,  on  the  appointed  day’,  our 
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gaests  appeared  altogether,  u[)on  a  lawn  leiidj 
ing  to  the  vilhi,  preceded  by  their  own  band  ofj 
music  ;  and,  no  sooner  did  this  procession  reaCCh 
our  hall  door,  than  the  musicians  struck  up  a 
lively  tune ;  while  the  dancers,  as  shey  entered, 
formed  a  quadrille,  which  would  have  been  ap- 
jdauded  upon  any  ojicra  stage.  When  this 
dance  was  tinished,  the  female  peasants  advanc¬ 
ed,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the  hall,  where  we 
were  seated,  paying  their  compliments  to  us  with 
as  nmch  case  and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been 
educated  in  a  court;  and  then  commencing 
another  quadrille,  dillercnt  from,  but  quite  as 
pretty  as  the  first.  "With  a  succession  of  these 
dances  we  were  amused  till  supper ;  after  which, 
our  visitors,  who  had  been  regaled  with  punch, 
a  liquor  whicli  they  relish,  came  over  near  to  us; 
when  the  women  returned  thanks  for  their  en¬ 
tertainment,  kissed  our  hands,  and  ])resenting 
their  own  to  their  partners,  bowed  and  retired. 


The  following  interesting  story  seems  to  show  the 
grateful  and  delicate  turn  of  mind,  possessed  by  the 
Tuscan  peasants. 

“  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.” 

One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near  Careggi, 
we  observed  a  girl,  apparently  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  watching  a  flock  of  goats,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  spinning  with  great  diligence  : 
her  tattered  garments  besixike  extreme  jxiverty, 
but  her  air  vv^as  peculiarly  dignified,  and  her 
countenance  so  interesting, that  we  were  irresisti¬ 
bly  impelled  to  give  her  a  few  crazie^  or  small 
copper  coins.  Joy  and  gratitude  instantly  ani¬ 
mated  her  fine  eyes,  while  she  exclaimed,  Nev¬ 
er,  till  this  moment,  was  I  worth  so  much  mo¬ 
ney  !”  Struck  by  her  words  and  manner,  we 
inquired  her  name  ;  likewise,  asking  where  her 
parents  lived.  “  My  name  is  Teresa,”  replied 
she';  “ but  alas  !  I  have  no  parents.”  ‘‘No pa¬ 
rents  !  who,  then,  takes  care  of  you  ?”  “  The 
Madonna.”  “  But  who  brought  you  up  ?”  “A 
pejisant,  in  Valambrosa  ;  I  Wcis  her  nurse  child ; 
and  I  have  heard  her  say  my  parents  delivered 
me  into  her  care  ;  but  that  slie  did  not  know 
their  name.  As  1  grew  up,  she  almost  starved 
me ;  and  what  Wiis  worse,  beat  me  so  cruelly, 
that  at  length  I  ran  away  from  her.”  “  And 
where  do  you  live  now  ?”  “  Yopder,  in  the 
plain,”  pointing  to  Val  d’Arno  ;  “  I  have  fortu¬ 
nately  met  with  a  mistress  who  feeds  me,  and 
lets  me  sleep  in  her  barn  ;  this  is  her  flock.” 
“  xAnd  are  you  happy,  now  ?”  “  O  yes  !  very 
happy.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lonesome 
sleeping  in  the  barn,  by  myself,  ’tis  so  far  from 
the  1  louse  ;  but  1  am  used  to  it  now ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  not  much  time  for  sleep,  being 
obliged  to  work  at  night  when  I  come  home, 
and  I  always  go  out  with  the  goats,  at  day  break  ; 
hovv^ever,  I  do  very  well,  for  I  get  plenty  of  bread 
and  grapes,  and  my  mistress  never  beats  me.” 
After  learning  thus  much,  we  presented  our 
new  acquaintance  with  a  paid,  about  ten  cents 
— but  to  describe  the  ecstasy  this  gift  produced, 
is  impossible.  “  Now,”  cried  she,  when  a  flood 
of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak,  “  now  I  can 
purchase  a  corona — now  I  can  go  to  mass,  and  j 
pray  to  the  Madonna  to  preserve  my  kind  bene¬ 
factress  1” 

On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  creature, 
we  desired  she  would  sometimes  pay  us  a  visit ; 
our  invitation,  was  only  answered  by  a  bow,  and 
to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw,  nor  .heard  of  her 
again,  ’till  the  day  before  our  departure  from 
Careggi,  when  it  appeared  that,  immediately 
after  her  interview  with  us,  she  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  small  pox,  and  was  only  just  re¬ 
covered. 

During  tne  next  summer,  although  we  again 


resided  in  the  same  neighborhood,  we,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  saw  nothing  of  Teresa.  One 
day,  however,  we  observed  a  beautiful  white 
goat,  browsing  near  our  house,  and,  on  going 
out,  perceived  our  protegee,  with  her  whole  flock. 
We  now  inquired,  almost  angrily,  why  she  had 
not  visited  us  before  ?  “  I  was  fearful  of  obtrud¬ 
ing,”  replied  the  scrupulous  girl ;  “  but  I  have 
watched  you  at  a  distance,  ever  since  your  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  I  could  not  forbear  coming  rather 
nearer,  than  usual,  to-day,  in  the  hope  that  you 
might  notice  me.”  We  gave  her  a  francesco- 
ni,  a  dollar,  and  again  desired  she  would  some¬ 
times  call  upon  us.  “No,”  replied  she,  “  I  am 
not  properly  dressed  to  enter  your  doors  ;  but, 
with  the  francesconi  you  have  kindly  given  me,  1 
shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock  of  flax ;  and 
then,  should  the  Madonna  bless  me  with  health 
to  work  hard,  I  may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my 
thread,  to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  iqwn 
you,  clothed  with  the  fruits  of  your  bounty.” 
xAnd,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly 
dressed,  and  exhibiting  a  picture  of  content. 
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work  worthy  of  its  distinguished  and  increasing  patron- 
age. 

G.  W.  BLEECKER. 

NEW^  YEAR’S  DAY. 

“  Stern  "winter’s  icy  breath  intense y  keen, 

Now  chilis  the  blood,  and  withers  every  green; 
Bright  shines  the  azure  sky,  serenely  fair. 

And  driving  snows  obscures  the  turbid  air.” 

January,  the  firc-t  month  of  the  year,  received 
its  name  from  Janus,  one  of  the  Roman  divini¬ 
ties,  to  whom  it  was,  among  that  people,  conse¬ 
crated.  Janus  is  painted  with  two  faces,  because, 
say  some,  on  the  one  side,  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  looked  towards  the  new  year,  and  the  other 
towards  the  old  one.  According  to  others,  the 
two  faces  of  Janus  signify  Providence.  Artists 
represent  January  clad  in  white,  the  color  of  the 
earth  at  this  time,  blowing  his  nails.  The 
I  beauty  of  a  country  all  clothed  in  new  fallen 
I  snow,  is  delineated  by  Thomson  in  his  usual 
I  happy  manner : 

“  The  cherish’d  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white, 

’Tis  brightness  all ;  save  when  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.  Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  heads ;  arid  ere  the  languish  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 

Fiarth’s  universal  face,  deep  Viid  and  chill. 

Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  tliat  buries  wide 
The  works  of  men.” 

It  has  been  truly  said  “that  every  first  of 
January  we  arrive  at,  is  an  imaginary  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  turnpike  track  of  human  life ;  at 
once  a  resting  place  for  thought  and  meditation, 
and  a  starting  point  for  fresh  exertion  in  Uie  per¬ 
formance  of  our  journey.  For  who  can  me  a 


new  year  open  upon  him  without  beiqg  better 
for  the  prospect — without  making  sundry  wise 
reflections  (and  any  reflections  on  this  subject 
must  be  comparatively  wise  ones)  on  the  step 
he  is  about  to  take  towards  the  goal  of  his  being. 
The  man  who  does  not  at  least  to  him¬ 

self  to  be  better  this  year,  than  he  was  last, 
must  be  cither  very  good  or  very  bad  indeed. 
And  only  to  propose  to  be  better,  is  something ; 
if  nothing  else,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
need  to  be  so,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
amendment.  But,  in  fact,  to  prp|X)se  to  ourself 
to  do  well,  is  in  some  sort  to  do  well  positively, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stationary  point 
in  human  endeavors,  he  who  is  not  worse  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday,  is  better ;  and  he  who  is 
not  better,  is  worse.” 

January  and  February  were  introduced  into 
the  year  by  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  King 
of  Rome,  about  sev'en  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March. 

The  primitive  Christians  fasted  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
heathens,  who,  in  honor  of  Janus,  observed  this 
day  with  feastings,  dancing,  ma.squcrading,  &c. 
To  descend  to  moilern  times  Jind  usages,  we 
find  New-Year’s  day,  incorporated  as  it  is  with 
ancient  ChristmEis,  kept  with  more  or  less  hila¬ 
rity  in  most  civilized  countries.  In  merry  Eng¬ 
land,  although  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  day  are  not  very  conspicuous,  dinner  par¬ 
ties,  from  the  palace  to  the  humble  dwelling  of 
the  tradesman,  are  very  general ;  and  the  juve¬ 
nile  branches  of  families  are  made  happy 
t  with  thousands  of  little  remembrances,  which 
such  workshoi>s  as  London  and  Paris  send 
forth. 

I 

j  In  France,  that  “  gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth 
and  social  ease,”  on  Le  Jour  de  V An,  or  the 
(lay  of  the  year,  as  the  French  expressively  call 
it,  fraiete  du  caiuj'  seems  universal,  and  the  day 
is  dedicated  to  visiting,  presenting  bouquets  of 
flowers,  souvenirs,  and  bonbons,  of  which  their 
catalogue  is  so  rejdete. 

j  Fair  Italy,  according  to  the  local  tastes  or 
I  customs  of  that  oppres.<ed  and  subdivided  land, 
lexhibit*^,  perhaps,  a  still  more  interesting  scene. 
All  its  festivals  are  so  engrafted  utwn  anticpiity, 
that  the  scholar  views  thorn  with  ten-fold  zest, 
and  whilst  gtizing  upon  its  processions,  its 
games,  or  the  tasteful  costumes  of  its  peasiintry, 
his  mind, — not  a  little  a.«sisted  by  the  majestic 
fragments  of  other  days, — is  carried  back,  thro’ 
the  periods  of  her  Tasso,  her  Ariosto,  her  Pe- 
trarca,  and  her  Dante,  to  that  of  her  Horace 
and  her  Virgil,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  fa¬ 
ble  and  obscurity. 

No  where,  however,  is  this  ancient  festival 
kept  with  more  rational  enjoyment,  or  cheerful 
hospitality,  than  in  this  good  city  of  New-York ; 
and,  fully  agreeing  with  the  mellifluons  poet, 
that,  taken  in  its  pure  sense,  “  To  enjoy  is  to 
obey,”  we  must  conclude  by  wishing  all  our 
readers  a  VERY  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 
May  they  eat  their  bread  with  joy,  and  drink 
their  wine  with  merry  hearts. 


NEW  SERIES. 


BEETHOVEN.  Confident  that  nothing* 
in  any  way  relating  to  this  exquisite  composer, 
can. be  uninteresting  to  admirers  of  genius,  and 
lovers  of  the  art,  we  have  presented  our  readers 
with  a  dirge  of  his  composition,  and  an  engrav¬ 
ed  sketch  of  his  monument.  The  dirge,  with 
words  adapted  to  it  for  the  occasion,  and  of 
which  we  have  given  a  translation,  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  anniversary  of  his  interment,  by 
a  party  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  who  went 
to  Friedhofe,  near  Vienna,  to  visit  his  tomb. 

The  monument,  which  is  in  the  purest  style, 
represents  an  antique  altar  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk,  on  which  is  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  and  a 
butterfly  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  emblems 
of  the  soul  and  eternity. 


THR  AMERICAN  ALMANAC,  and  Reix-si- 

tory  of  Useful  Knowledge*,  for  the  year  1831.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  published  by  Gray  &  Bowen  ;  and  sold  by  G.  & 

C.  H.  Carvill,  New- York. 

This  is  almost  the  first  attempt,  in  this  coun- 
try,  to  produce  an  Almanac  that  should  not  only 
be  useful  to  all  classes,  and  of  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  wholly  of  a  jwpular  character, 
but  which  should  l>e  purified  from  the  supersti¬ 
tions,  prejudices,  and  indecencies,  which  have 
characterised  some  of  the  Almanacs  of  which 
the  circulation  has  been  very  extensiv^e.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  majority  of  these 
jaiblications  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  just  described,  and  they  tend  to  keep  alive  a 
spirit  of  ignorance,  utterly  opposed  to  the  desire 
for  sound  and  practical  inlormation  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  enlightened  country.  The  de¬ 
cided  success  of  the  first  number  is  a  convincing 
proof  the  population  have  no  taste  for  the  it«:tro- 
loglcal  absurdities  with  which  their  understand¬ 
ings  have  been  iK'riodically  insulted.  The  in- 
f)nnation  which  the  American  Almanac  sup¬ 
plies,  is  applicable  to  the  wonts  of  all  classes.  Its 
conductors  pretend  not  to  foretel  the  weather, 
because  the  science  of  Meteorology  is  far  too 
iin]K?rfect  to  furnish  the  means  of  any  calcula¬ 
tions,  beyond  ver)’  general  inferences  from  the 
course  ol’  past  seasons  to  the  probable  aspect  of 
the  future.  The  place  of  such  misleading  spe¬ 
culations  is  8U])plied  by  pure  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  tending,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  such  a 
publication,  to  promote  the  growth  of  knowledge ; 
and,  although  the  work  is  not  free  from  errors, 
we  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  buy  it, — “  That 
doth  best  commend  a  bodke,the  stationer  saies,” 
— and  we  cannot  close  this  rather  lengthy  notice 
better  than  by  quoting  the  concluding  passjigfv 
of  the  preface  to  the  Almanac  which  we  now 
recommend : 

“  The  conductori  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  volume  to  preserve  it,  as  belonging  to  a 
series  of  volumes  which,  should  they  be  able  to  execute 
tlieir  design,  will  be  diversified  in  their  contents,  and 
embody  such  a  variety  of  us''ful  knowledge,  exliibiting 
the  most  important  facts  of  contemporary  history,  the 
statistics  of  the  globe,  views  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  society,  and  miscelluneous  information  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  human  knowledge  and  active 
life.” 
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ICONCERT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

St.  Mary’s  Institution— at  Masonic  Hall,  December 

22,  mo. 

We  attended  this  concert,  and  were  much 
disappointed  at  finding  so  small  an  audience 
jissembled,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. — 
The  first  overture,  “  Cenerentola,”  was  well 
played,  and  much  better  than  the  second,  “  L’- 
Inganno  Fortunato.”  In  this  piece,  the  band 
(which,  by  the  bye,  was  very  limited  as  to 
numbers)  appeared  not  to  understand  each 
other.  Of  Madame  Feron’s  “  Di  piacer”  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly  ;  in  fact,  we  heard  it 
remarked  by  a  professional  gentleman,  who  sat 
near  us,  that  it  was  sung  in  a  style  superior  to 
any  thing  he  had  heard  since  the  departure  of 
Madame  l^falibran.  We  were  pleased  with 
Messrs.  Fehrman  &  Gear  ;  the  former  of  these 
crentlemen  is  improving,  and  evidently  gaining 
ground  with  the  public.  Mr.  Schott,  whose 
performances  on  the  clarionet  have  been  so  ge- 
jnerally  noticed  as  being  first  rate,  delighted  the 
I  audience  in  his  Concertino  for  that  instrument. 
:We  are  astonished  that,  where  concerts  are  so 
frequent,  and  professors  so  numerous,  as  in  this 
city,  that  more  pains  are  not  taken  to  procure 
I  an  effective  orchestra.  The  justice  of  this  re- 
!  mark  was  quite  perceptible  in  the  duett  from 
Semiramide,  ‘‘  Se  la  vita,”  by  Madame  Fe-' 
ron  and  Mr.  Fehrman. 

OPERA. 

I  By  accounts  from  Paris,  of  the  15th  October, 

I  .we  leaVn  that  a  new  Opera,  “  Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere,”  written  by  M.  Scribe, — music 
jby  Aul>er, — had  been  produced  with  great 
[success.  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
Ilife  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Indian  Mythology', 

If  who  came  down  to  the  earth  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  but  who  soon  abandoned  himself  to 
every  kind  of  unhallowed  pleasure.  The  Vale 
of  Cashmere  being  the  scene,  Aul)er  has  happi¬ 
ly  expressed  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  music, 
which  is  generally  in  2-4  time,  simple,  wild,  and 
melancholy.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  there¬ 
fore,  this  Opera  will  not  disgrace  the  high  re¬ 
nown  that  is  already  Auber’s.  The  overture 
is  the  least  effective  feature ;  it  is  labored  and 
wants  relief ;  tliere  is  in  it  a  constant  effort  to 
;  strike^  without  a  corresponding  success.  The  best 
:  morceau  in  the  \thole  Opera  is  a  notlurno  for 
I  two  voices,  sung,  in  a  most  enchanting  manner, 
by  Cinti  and  Nourrit. 

{ 

TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Ye  maun  ken  that  the  folks  in  Glasky.  and 
indeed  in  maist  o’  the  touns  in  Scotian,  leeve 
in  what  they  cal  whilk  intends  that  ae 

family  leeves  on  ae  floor,  and  anither  on  the 
story  abune,  reversing  the  order  o’  the  English- 
ers.  for  wi’  you  tlie  puir  folk  aye  leave  in  the 
cellars,  wi’  us  in  the  garrets.  Weel,  sir,  ye 
maun  ken  that  my  name’s  Margaret  M’Milli- 
gan,  that  I  leeve  in  a  braw  street  in  Glasky, 
cald  the  Trongate  ;  weel,  abune  us  there  leev- 
cd  a  Mistreiss  M’V’’inie,  who,  bein  the  wife  o’  a 
seafarin  man,  and  haing  nae  family,  took  to 
readin’  Watty  Scott’s  noveyls.  Weel,  I  being 
a  kind  o’  lane  woiniui  mysel,  thinks  I,  I’ll  just 


send  up  to  Mistress  M’Vittie,  and  ax  the  len  o’ 
ane  o’  the  buiks,  no  that  I  was  varra  anxious 
about  readin’  the  buiks ;  but  just  that  I  micht 
say  I  had  seen  them,  gif  ony  body  ax’d  me. — 
Weel,  Mistre-ss  M’Vittie  sent  down,  thro’  the 
medium  o’  her  servant,  to  say  that  she  wadne 
put  hersel’  in  the  power  o’  the  leebrary,  by  len’- 
ing  the  buiks  ;  but,  if  T  wad  tak’  the  trouble  to 
walk  up  the  stair,  I  micht  liae  the  readin’  o’  the 
buiks  as  long’s  I  likit.  Weel,  weel,  thinks  I,  I’ll 
e’en  pocket  the  affront,  but  deil  hae  me  if  I 
dinna  retaliate  the  first  opportunity.  Weel,  in 
about  a  towmond  or  sae,  the  lady’s  husband 
cam’  hame,  and  it  bein’  the  simmer  time,  the 
fire  was  unco’  laigh,  and  as  there  was  to  be  a 
denner,  they  wanted  bell  is,  sae  the  quean  sent 
down,  thro’  the  medium  o’  her  servant,  to  ax  me 
if  I  wad  len’  her  my  bellis.  Gude  be  praised, 
thinks  I,  here’s  a  gnind  opportunity;  gang  yer 
vva’s,  says  I  to  the  servant,  and  say  that  I  dinna 
find  it  convenient  to  len’  the  bellis  just  noo ;  but 
if  she  wad  tak’  the  trooble  to  walk  doon  the 
stair,  she  micht  hae  the  leeberty  o’  blowin’  as 
lang’s  she  likit.  Hopin’  ye’ll  excuis  the  liberty 
I  hae  tain  in  writin’  to  ye,  I  am  sir,  yours  faith¬ 
fully.  Margaret  M’Milligan. 

MOZART’S  SCORES. 

It  is  said  of  Mozart,  that  he  composed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  instrument ;  but  this  is  only 
asserting  what  might,  with  equal  truth,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  real  master  of  the  principles  of 
harmony  and  melody.  What  was  infinitely 
more  to  the  honor  of  his  genius  was  the  fact  that, 
however  rapidly  he  wrote,  he  scarcely  ever  had 
occasion  to  make  any  enisures;  that  his  scores 
are  the  fairest  in  existence :  and  that,  few  as  are 
his  blots,  he  has  given  us  no  reason  to  wish  he 
had  blotted  more. _ 

SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

A  modist  of  Vienna  recommendB  her  fair  clients  to 
adopt  certain  ornaments  for  the  head,  of  .colored  stones, 
and  undertakes  to  provide  crescents  for  the  bashful, 
dotes  for  the  tender-hearted,  parroiLqiiets  for  the  bab¬ 
blers,  butterjfies  for  the  lightsome,  stars^  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  violets  for  the  modesty  Jur get- me-nots  for  the  sus¬ 
ceptible,  pensets  for  the  thoughtful,  glotc-toorms  for  the 
ephemeral,  anchors  for  the  bride,  nests  forr  nestlings  for 
mamma  in  petto,  and  ears  of  com  for  mammas  with 
sons  and  daughters. 
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SONGS. 

Htirrah  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  as  sung  by  Miss  Rock. 
How  have  I  thought  of  thee — words  by  Mrs.  Embu¬ 
ry,  music  by  W.  lucho. 

Oh  butterfly,  why  roam  away. 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  with  flute  accomp^t.  by  Mr. 
Cuddy. 

DUETTS. 

Airs  from  La  Dame  Blanche,  for  two  flutes,  by  Ber- 
bi^ieir. 

Easy  ouos,  for  two  flutes,  by  ditto. 

The  Tuner’s  Companion,  a  treatise  on  the  constnis- 
tion  of  Piano  Fortes,  by  Joshua  Done,  junr. 


BY  BOURNE. 

SONGS. 

Ne  M’oublicx  yias. 

I’ll  think  of  thee  when  far  away. 


Hark  the  vesper  hymn  is  stealing. 

WALTZES, 

Combination  No.  A. 

Kensington  Waltz. 

Isabella  Waltz. 

MARCH. 

Bonaparte’s  March  crossing  the  Rhine. 
DIVERTIMENTO. 

Windsor  Forest,  characteristic  Divertimerto,  a  la 
chasse,  by  T.  A.  Rawlings^  flute  acft.  (ad.  lib.)  with  au 
elegant  vignette. 
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TABLET  OP  POETRY. 


[Original.] 

TO  MUSIC. 

Thou  many-toned  voice,  at  all  times  heard 
Pouring  from  nature’s  heart,  with  rare  delight, 

Thou  that  dost  float  where  leaves  with  love  are  stirr’d 
By  the  soft  winds,  heat -entwined ; — thou,  like  a  sprite, 
That  in  deep  fountains  hidest  well  away. 

Then  comest  stealing  up  into  the  light. 

And  sitting  on  the  ripples,  with  a  play 
Of  wondrous  melody, — thou- that  dost  sit 
And  rock  among  the  pine  tops ;  thou  that  art 
Among  the  wind-harps,  where  dim  visions  flit, 
Touching  the  strings ; — thou  staying  in  the  heart 
Until  we  fancy  that  the  moon-beams  make. 

Pelting  upon  the  leaves,  the  fairy’s  tune, 

That  ever  loves  to  glitter  in  the  moon  , 

In  oar  of  woven  star-fire,  sailing  on  her  lake ; 

Tliou  art  the  parent  of  all  rich  delight 

And  rare  deliciousness  :  young  joy  for  thee 
Is  brighter  ey’d,  and  sunnier  at  the  cheek ; 

And  sorrow  doth  forget  to  look  for  night. 

And  sigh  and  roam,  when  thou  most  merrily 
Singest  unto  his  ear;  anguish  doth  flee 
To  join  the  merry  dance,  with  many  a  freak 
Foreign  unto  his  nature.  Left  by  thee 
What  were  the  poet’s  song  7  No  symphony 
As  now  of  all  delight.  What  were  the  wood 7 
Where  now,  half  hidden,  thou  dost  sit  and  brood 
Among  grass-cover’d  founts — where  thou  dost  pass 
Around  enmossed  trunks,  and  revel  through 
With  sweet,  still  sound,  the  thin  and  sphered  dew, 
Tliat  sings  a  thrilling  hymn  to  heaven  among  the  grass. 

A.  P. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Minerv^a  and  Saturday  Post.] 
TO  E  STELLE 
Of  the  \ew~York  Euterpeiad. 

I ’ve  read  a  tale  somewhere,  of  one  who  saw 
A  spirit  in  his  dreams,  from  whose  dear  lips 
There  poured  such  melody,  that  his  proud  soul. 
Unbridled  as  it  was,  leapt  at  the  sound. 

And  taught  him  how  io  feel.  That  spirit  reign’d 
Sole  mistress  of  his  dreams ;  awake — asleep. 

The  phantom  hovered  near;  and,  when  he  looked 
Upon  the  countless  stars,  or  watched  the  moon. 

As  she  looked  laughingly  upon  the  waves 
That  upward  leapt  to  catch  her  truant  rays. 

The  spirit  still  was  there — his  beacon  star ! 

He  sought  among  the  fairest  of  the  earth 
A  smile — a  voice  like  that  the  spirit  owned ; 

He  courted  lips  that  had  been  taught  to  sing 
The  melody  of  nature — many  an  eye 
Of  diamond  brightness  shed  its  fire  on  him. 

Many  a  fairy  form  passed  by— but  none 
Were  like  tfie  spirit  of  his  early  dreams. 

I,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth,  was  taught. 

By  the  strange  witchery  of  thy  song,  to  think 
That  thou  wert  she,  who  in  my  heated  brairi 
Had  worked  a  spell  that  must  depart  with  life. 

’Tis  strange  that  we  should  be  so  stravge — I’ve  heard 
A  tale  of  thee,  which  seem’d  so  like  romance^ 

That  I  could  hear  it  o’er  and  o’er,  and  yet 
.  Delight  in  hearing  it  rehearsed  again. 

W’hy  ask  if  I  am  happy  7  All  may  be 
If  they  court  smiles  instead  of  tears :  The  world 
Was  made  for  happiness ;  the  poetry 
Of  life  lies  in  its  true  enjoyment ;  and 
We  are  but  atoms  thrown  upon  a  star. 

Fair  spirit  of  my  dreams !  yes,  I  will  seek 
Once  nmre  for  thee  the  shadowed  glen ;  the  brook 
Shall  have  a  voice,  each  breath  of  air  that  plays 
Among  the  yellow  leaves,  sliall  bid  awake 
The  wind-harp  of  tl.e  woods ;  the  flowers  shall  tell 


. . „  ..  'roP 

Their  melancholy  tales  of  love,  and  all  ' 

That  poets  seek  shall  breathe  out  “  inspiration.” 

I  ’ll  climb  the  hoary  rock,  and  converse  hold 
With  those  bright  jewels  of  the  night,  which  look 
Like  distant  beacon-lights  to  to  heaven — the  stars. 

I  ’ll  read  the  mysteries  of  the  sea,  the  deep. 
Unfathomable  sea,  and  on  its  bosom. 

As  waveless  as  a  mass  of  molten  silver, 

Write  thoughts  of  fire.  Or,  w^hen  the  winds  arise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  gathering  around. 

My  thoughts  shall  pierce  the  purple  mist,  to  trace 
The  splendor  of  the  majesty  of  heaven. 

Since  childhood’s  hour,  I ’ve  ever  loved  to  stand 
Amidst  the  warring  elements,  to  mark 
The  bursting  of  the  leaden  vapours,  and 
Their  fiery  ofispring.  •  God’s  mightiness 
Is  writ  upon  the  storm. 

But  what  are  these 

Wiien  life’s  dull  speculation  calls  us  on  7 

Yes — ^there  are  things  of  life  which  bind  the  soul, 

By  nature  proud  and  lofty,  down  to  earth ; 

Nature  in  all  her  mystery,  the  skies. 

The  seas,  the  woods,  and  all  their  thousand  wonders, 
No  more  have  power  to  charm,  man  is — ^but  man. 
Sweet  minstrel  I  didst  thou  know  how  oft  thy  name 
Has  hung  ujion  the  lips  of  two  made  one 
By  thy  sweet  numbers,  thou  would’ st  still  sweep  o’er 
Thy  mellew  harp,  and  teach  us  how  to  love 
The  music  for  the  pensive  minstrel’s  sake. 

J.  H.  H. 


THE  POET’S  PEN. 

[from  the  GREEK  OF  MENECRATES.] 

I  was  an  useless  reed ;  no  cluster  hung 
My  brow  with  purple  grajies,  no  blossom  flung 
Tlie  coronet  of  crimson  on  my  stem ; 

No  apple  blushed  upon  me,  nor  (the  gem 
Of  flowers)  the  violet  strewed  the  yellow  heath 
Around  my  feet,  nor  jessamine’s  sweet  wreath 
Rolled  me  in  silver ;  day  and  night  I  pined 
On  the  lone  moor,  and  shiver’d  in  the  wind. 

At  length  a  poet  found  me.  From  my  side 
He  smoothed  the  pale  and  withered  leaves,  and  dyed 
My  lips  in  Helicon.  From  tliat  high  hour 
I  SPOKE !  My  words  were  flame  and  living  power, 
Ail  the  wide  wonders  of  the  earth  were  mine. 

Far  as  the  surges  roll,  or  sunbeams  shine ; 

Deep  as  the  earth’s  bosom  hides  the  emerald ; 

High  as  the  hills  with  thunder  clouds  are  pall’d. 

And  there  was  sweetness  round  me,  that  the  dew 
Had  never  w’et  so  sweet  on  violet’s  blue. 

To  me  the  mighty  sceptre  w-as  a  w^nd, 

The  roar  of  nations  peal’d  at  my  command ; 

To  me  the  dungeon,  sword,  and  scourge  were  vain, 

I  smote  the  smiter,  and  I  broke  the  chain ; 
Ortow’ring  o’er  them  all,  without  a  plume, 

I  pierced  the  piirple  air,  the  tem^st’s  gloom, 

Till  blaz’d  th’  Olympian  glories  on  my  eye. 

Stars,  temples,  thrones,  and  gods — infinity. 


[From  the  New- York  Standard.] 

SONG. 

As  the  bud  of  the  morning  is  fragrant  and  fair. 

But  more  sweet  when  the  dew-drops  of  darkness  are 
there, 

So  thou — thy  glad  music  was  mirth  to  my  heart. 

But  dearer,  oh  dearer  in  sorrow  thou  art ! 


haNnah. 

The  coffin,  as  I  cross’d  the  common  lane. 

Came  sudden  on  my  view :  it  was  not  here 
A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets  * 

Of  the  great  city ;  and  we  paused  and  ask’d. 

Who  to  the  grave  was  going  7  It  was  one, 

I A  village  girl ;  they  told'us  she  had  borne  ^ 

An  eighteen  months’  strange  illness ;  pined  away 
With  such  slow  wasting  as  had  made  the  hour 
Of  death  most  welcome.  To  the  house  of  mirth 
We  held  our  way,  and,  with  that  idle  talk 
That  passes  o’er  the  mind  and  is  forgot. 

We  wore  away  the  hour.  But  it  was  eve 
When  homewardly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 
Was  that  cool  freshness,  that  discoloring  shade 
That  makes  the  eye  turn  inwards.  Then  I  heard 
Over  the  vole  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  slow,  and  question’d  of  the  dead  again. 

It  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  tale. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother’s  name. 

And  he  who  should  have  cherished  her,  far  off* 

Sail’d  on  the  seas,  self-exiled  from  his  home. 

For  he  was  poor.  Left  thus,  a  wretched  one. 

Scorn  maile  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongues 
Were  busy  with  her  name.  She  had  one  ill 
Heavier — neglect,  forgetfulness  from  him 
Whom  she  had  lov’d  so  dearly.  Once  he  v^TOte, 

But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came. 

To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 

And  when  her  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him. 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannali  there ; 

Or  ’twas  the  cold  inquiry,  bitterer 

Than  silence.  So  she  pined  and  pined  away. 

And  for  herself  and  baby  toil’d  and  toil’d. 

Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.  Her  old  motlier 

Omitted  no  kind  office,  and  she  work’d 

Most  heu’d,  and,  with  hard  working,  barely  earn’d 

Enough  to  make  life  struggle.  Tlius  she  lay 

On  the  sick  l)ed  of  poverty,  so  worn 

That  she  could  make  no  elfort  to  express  ,  • 

Affection  for  her  infant :  and  the  child, 

Wliose  lisping  love,  perhaps,  had  solaced  her. 

With  strangest  infantine  ingratitude, 

Shunn’d  her  as  one  indifferent.  She  was  past 
That  anguish — for  she  felt  her  hour  draw  on : 

And  ’twas  her  only  comfort  now  to  think 
Upon  the  grave. — “  Poor  girl !”  her  mother  said, 

“  Thou  hast  suffered  much !” — “  Ay,  mother ;  there  is 
none 

Can  tell  what  I  have  suflTered  !”  she  replied  ; 

“  But  I  shall  soon  be  where  the  weary  rest.” 

And  she  did  rest  her  soon  ;  for  it  pleased  Oo<i 
To  take  her  to  his  mercy.  Southey. 


CAPRICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  Mozart  made  his  second  visit  to  Pari^, 
(about  the  year  1776)  Gluck  produced  his  Ai- 
reste^  which  Opera,  beautiful  as  was  every  part 
of  the  music,  wtis  but  coldly  received.  After 
its  representation,  the  great  composer  was  in  the 
Green-room,  surrountled  by  friends,  who  were 
condoling  with  him  op  the  failure  of  the  piece ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  a  young  man  entered,  and, 
with  te^ars  in  his  eyes,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Gluck,  exclaiming,  “  Ah  !  les  barbare ! 
ah !  les  cceurs  de  bronze  !  (jue  faut-il  done  pour 
les  emouvoir  ?”  This  young  man  was  Mozart. 

Console  replied  Gluck;  ^^dnns  trente 


I  saw  in  its  brightness  the  smile  on  thy  brow. 

But  1  knew  not  how  pure  was  the  spirit  below, 

And  the  love  that  was  poured  to  the  joy-lighted  shrine. 
Oh  warms  as  the  star-beams  of  being  decline. 

So  the  gush  of  yon  fountain  comes  sparklingly  by 
All  fair  as  it  foams  ’neath  the  clear  summer  sky — 
But  if  silent  and  sleeping  the  blue  waters  be. 

Oh  then  tlie  full  depth  of  that  fountain  we  see ! 

NORN  A. 


Ians.,  its  we  remlront  jnstice?^  The  compoiscr’s 
prediction  htis  been  verified. 
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NEW  SERIES. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SONG  The  words  of  Poriiora  were  true,  for  this  singer  |  she  delights  in  a  falsetto  voice  that  is  in  the 
ANDSINGERS  •  Caffarelli.  highest  degree  disagreeable,  and  her  ornamental 

j  At  present,  there  is  not  a  single  school,  in  all  passages  are  sometimes  in  bad  ta^te. 

[Abridged  from  a  French  Journal.]  Euiope,  in  which  six  years  are  employed  in  The  principal  men  singers  of  the  present  day 

-  teaching  the  mechanism  of  song.  It  is  tme,  are  also  not  exempt  from  reproach.  Galh, 

How  numerous  are  the  acceptations  of  the  that  if  so  considerable  a  portion  of  time  is  to  be  though  undoubtedly  ][>ossessed  of  considerable 
word  sing^ing  !  The  Greeks,  whose  language  devoted  to  this  object,  the  pupils  must  begin  ve-  energy  and  dramatic  feeling,  does  not,  unfortu- 
was  so  strongly  accentuated,  sang  their  poetry,  ry  young  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  af-  nately,  possess  the  art  of  equalizing  the  Ibnes  of 
instead  of  reciting  it.  in  the  manner  of  the  mod-  ter  all,  the  breaking  of  the  voice  may  at  once  his  voice,  and  rendering  them  with  ease  and  flu- 
ems.  Hence,  the  distinguishing  title  given  to  render  useless  the  labors  of  years.  ency.  Zucc belli,  though  endowed  by  nature 

Homer,  was  that  of  the  divhie  singer.  Mod-  The  school  of  the  time  we  have  mentioned  with  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  and  considera- 
em  poets  still  employ  tlie  term,  /  sUg  ;  but  on-  was  so  excellent,  that  it  produced  no  other  than  ble  facility  of  execution,  is  defective  in  energy, 
ly  as  a  figure  of  speech,  and'in  imitation  of  the  finished  artists.  This  was  truly  the  golden  age  feeling,  and  style.  Garcia  possesses  some  of  the 
ancients.  Song  is  felt  as  a  necessity  by  unciv-  of  song.  Caffarelli,  Elisi,  Giziello,  Manzoli,  qualities  of  a  good  singer,  but  the  defects  of  his 
ilized  man,  and  becomes  a  difficult  art  to  na-  Vittorio  Tesi,  Faustina  Bordoni,  and  afterwards  education  areal w^ays  visible.  Rubini  is  familiar 
tions  advanced  in  refinement.  The  songs  of  a  Guadagni,  Guarducci,  Pacchierotti,  Marchesi,  with  the  vocal  elements  ;  his  voice  is  pure  and 
people  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  their  man-  Gabrielli,  Mingotti,  de  Amicis,  &c.,'contempo-  pleasing,  but  he  is  defective  in  nerve  and  power, 
ners  and  character  ;  the  song  of  a  school  is  the  raries,  or  successors  of  these  admirable  singers.  Having  never  heard  David  or  Lablache,  I  can 
standard  by  which  its  progress  in  music  is  to  be  have  all  given  the  true  idea  of  perfection  in  only  speak  from  re|X)rt.  It  appears  that  the  first 
ascertained.  their  respective  styles.  Only  those  who  have  has  the  prevailing  fault  of  the  singers  of  our 

Italy  has  always  had  the  advantage  over  oth-  heard  Crescentini  can  form  any  idea  of  the  days,  that  of  joining  great  defects  to  a  number 
er  nations  in  respect  to  song  ;  but  it  was  at  the  school  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  will  not  of  good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  is  a 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  court  of  Napoleon,  who  |)erfect  singer  of  his  kind  ;  I  could  rather  wish 
particular,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  was  not  considered  as  possessing  any  excess  of  that  such  w’ere  the  case,  than  bring  my  mind  to 
school  was  incontestably  established.  It  was  at  sensibility,  this  performer  drew  tears  from  Bona-  believe  it.  I  know  not  if  my  presentiments  are 
that  period  that  schools  were  opened  in  the  prin-  parte,  his  courtiers,  and  the  vrhole  of  the  au-  just,  but  they  tell  me  that  w’e  shall  never  again 
cipal  cities  of  Italy,  which  afterwards  became  dience,  in  the  part  of  Romeo,  There  are  no  behold  the  wonders  of  former  days.  Circum- 
so  famous  for  the  extraordinary  singers  they  terms  adequate  to  describe  a  degree  of  talent  stances  are  unfavorable  ;  the  good  models  have 
produced.  One  was  founded  at  Modena,  by  like  this.  Velluti  is  the  last  singer  of  this  school;  disa])peared ;  we  have  no  longer  the  enthusiasm, 
Francesco  Peli,  and  another  at  Genoa,  by  Gio-  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  ever  even  ap-  the  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  cordiality,  the  ab- 
vanni  Paita  ;  two  were  established  at  Venice,  proached  the  excellence  of  his  great  predeces-  sence  of  every  mean,  jealous,  and  unworthy 
under  the  direction  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti ;  and  sors.  jeeling, which  characterized  the  gootl  old  school : 

those  of  Fedi  and  Amadori,  at  Rome,  became  The  fall  of  the  schools  of  song  has  been  com-  in  this  the  evil  lies.  It  is  money,  nothing  but 
highly  renowned.  In  a  word,  at  one  and  the !  pleted  by  the  custom  of  writing  all  the  orna-  money  !  gold  is  the  gmnd  object  which  our  ar- 
same  time  flourished  that  of  Francesco  Brivio,  ments  to  be  executed  by  the  singer.  Not  onl}"'  tists  have  always  in  view,  and  when  was  a  feel- 
at  Milan  ;  of  Francesco  Redi,  at  Florence,  and,  is  the  true  portamento  di  voce  now  known  by  ing  like  this  productive  of  any  thing  great  or 
above  all,  that  of  Pistocchi,  at  Bologna,  of  little  more  than  the  name  ;  not  only  have  the  noble  ? 

Tvhich  the  celebrated  Bernacchi  afterwards  be-  studies  calculated  to  ensure  a  just  intonation  But,  in  offering  these  observation,  let  me  not 
came  the  head.  been,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  ;  not  only '  be  misuiiderstoo(T : — while  I  hold  up  the  Italian 

Naples,  so  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  have  singers  ceased  to  make  a  proper  discrimi-  school  fis  the  model  of  excellence,  let  me  not  be 
modern  music,  had  a  multitude  of  schools,  which  nation  between  the  characters  of  the  pieces  |)er-  supjx)sed  to  assert  that  there  are  no  circumstan- 
it  would  be  tedious  here  to  particularize.  The  formed,  and  the  ornaments  applied  to  them,  but'  ces  in  the  song  of  other  nations  necessarily  dif- 
most  distinguisheil  were  those  of  Alessandro  these  ornaments  themselves  bear  so  strongly  the*  fcrent  from  that  of  the  Italian.  Let  us,  in  this 
Scarlatti,  of  Domenico  Egizio,  Francesco  Feo,  impress  of  uniformity,  that  the  charm  of  novel- j  respect,  beware  of  running  into  extremes :  in  the 
and  Nicolo  Porpora.  The  method  pursued  hy  ty  and  agreeable  variety  has  almost  entirely  music  of  every  country,  it  is  important  to  pre- 
tiiese  illustrious  professors,  was,  in  many  res-  disappeared.  Whatever  be  the  comj)osition  i  serve  its  characteristic  features.  A  serv  ile  imi- 
pects,  very  different  from  that  employed  in  our  perfoiined,  one  would  almost  always  be  tempted  tation  is  never  a  conquest.  A  reasonable  con- 
days  to  form  singers.  To  those  desirous  of  to  think  that  it  was  the  same  air,  and  executed  formitv  to  established  niles,  in  respect  to  modes 
knowing  in  what  tnis  method  consisted,  we  pre-  by  the  same  singer.  The  prodigal  use  of  of  embellishment,  is  useful,  while  excess  might 
sent  the  following  example : —  points  dOorgue^  or  ad  libitum  passages,  tends  be  dangerous.  Such  ornaments  as  liave  no  oth- 

Porpora,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  still  more  to  weaken  the  effect  oi  the  cantilena,  er  object  than  to  display  the  flexibility  ol  the  or- 
of  Italy,  conceived  a  friendship  for  a  young  or  melody ;  and  so  systematically  are  these  ar-i  ^ans,  may  well  be  rejected  by  sound  criticism 
musico^  and  took  him  as  his  pupil.  He  asked  ranged,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  telling  be-!  and  good  Uiste.  But  let  us  not  be  too  fitstidious 
him  whether  he  thought  he  should  have  the  fore-hand  where  they  are  to  come,  and  of  what  in  admitting  the  ornaments  of  other  schools;  and, 
courage  resolutely  to  fmlow  the  track  he  would  kind  they  are  to  be.  abov^e  all,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  banish  those  es- 

point  out  to  him,  however  tedious  it  miglit  ap-  Again,  the  execution  of  all  this  is  generally  tablished  draniatic  forms,  which,  when  compar- 
pear  1  Upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmativ^e,  more  or  less  incorrect :  our  best  singers  are  only  ed  wdth  the  former,  are  as  the  substance  to  the 
the  master  noted  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper  the  relatively  good.  Madame  Fodor,  for  instance,  shadow.  Let  us  not  multiply  the  recitative  to 
diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  both  ascending  though  her  voice  possessed  an  inexpressible' excess  ;  but,  «at  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  for- 
and  descending,  together  with  the  different  in-  charm,  and  she  had  but  to  open  her  lips  in  orderl  gotten,  that  there  are  phrases  in  the  recitative  of 
tervals,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  good  to  delight  the  audience  ;  yet,  with  respect  to  ar-;  Gluck,  which  are  more  susceptible  of  effect  than 
portamento,  and  a  power  of  sustaining  the  ticulation,  pronunciation,  and  the  proportions  of  a  himdrcd  points  d^orgue.  In  a  word,  let  us 
Bounds ;  and  after  this,  a  series  of  shakes, "turns,  the  phrase,  how  much  did  she  not  leave  to  be'  not  be  the  slaves  of  any  system,  but  be  free  to 
appoggiaturas,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  wished  for?  Madame  Pasta,  though  susceptible  j  adopt  what  is  best  in  each. 

Upon  this  piece  of  paper  the  master  occupied  of  great  energy  of  feeling,  and  endowed  with'  _ 

his  scholar  for  the  first  year  :  the  second  came  the  faculty  of  invention  in  the  ornaments  em-|  ivTTTQTr'AT  T?TTTrr'TTTAf 

and  was  employed  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  ployed  by  her,  betrays  every  instant  the  defect !  MUSICAL  E  U  L  O  G  I  U  M  . 

when  the  third  arrived,  there  was  no  talk  of  any  of  her  preliminary  studies,  and  show’s  us  that  |  Picini,  Sacchini,  Salieri,  and  Gluck,  were 
change.  The  scholar  began  to  murmur,  but  she  feels  more  than  she  is  capable  of  executing.!  unanimous  in  giving  the  voice  ami  manner  of 
the  master  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  A  Her  voice  is  unecpial,  and  frequently  harsh,  and  Pierre  Garat,  master  of  the  vocal  department  of 
fourth  year  passed, — a  fifth  follow’ed,  and  still  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  it  we  miss  that  which,  the  French  Conservatory,  a  very  liigh  degree 
the  eternal  scrap  of  music-paper.  A  sixth  came;  belongs  to  finished  excellence.  Madame  Mom-i  of  prfiise  ;  but  Francois  Beck,  a  distinguished 
the  paper  was  not  laid  aside;  but  to  this  exer-  belli  possesses  considemble  vigor  and  energy  ;|  composer,  surjKissed  them  all,  as  that  singer’s 
cise  w^ere  joined  lessons  in  articulation,  pronun-  in  concert  pieces  she  frequently  astonishes  and  I  eulogist.  “What  a  pity,”  said  Lc  Gros,  one 
ciation,  and,  finally,  in  declamation.  At  the  ter-  delights,  yet  she  throws  out  these  striking  traits!  day,  in  the  presence  of  Beck,  “  that  Garat  sings 
mination  of  this  period,  the  pupil,  who  still  ima-  rather  by  hazard,  than  by  any  exertion  of  uni-!  without  music  !”  meaning  that  he  w’as  no  mu- 
gined  that  he  had  not  proceeded  beyond  the  form  power.  Madame  Pisaroni  is  better  ac-isician.  “Without  music!”  exclaimed  Beck, 
elementary  branch  of  his  art,  wms  surprised  at  (piaint^d  with  the  vocal  art  than  either  of  the,  “Why,  Garat  is  music  itself”  Sacchini,  when 
hearing  his  master  thus  address  him.  “Go,  singers  above  named;  in  her  w’e  discover  the  he  heard  this  reply,  sanctioned  it  wdth  his  an- 
my  son,  you  have  nothing  further  to  learn ;  you  last  traces  of  the  fine  Italian  school.  Her  man-  plause ;  and  never  afterwards  heard  Garat, witn- 
are  the  first  singer  of  Italy,  and  of  the  world.”  ner  of  giving  the  recitation  is  admirable ;  but  out  repeating  aloud,  “Garat  is  music  itself!” 


/  I 

a  hundred  points  d'^ argue.  In  a  w’ord,  let  us 
not  be  the  slaves  of  any  system,  but  be  free  to 
adopt  what  is  best  in  each. 

MUSICAL  EULOGIUM. 
Picini,  Sacchini,  Salieri,  and  Gluck,  w’cre 
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ON  CHARACTERISTIC  CLEFS. 

[From  the  London  Harmonicon.] 

[Whatever  calls  the  attention  of  the  musical 
world  to  the  system  of  various  clefs,  has  some 
claim  to  insertion  in  our  work  ;  we,  therefore, 
publish  the  annexed  letter,  tliough  we  do  not  see 
the  utility  of  retaining  both  clef  and  letter. 
T he  latter,  surely, would  suffice.  But  no  scheme 
for  the  amelioration  of  this  part  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  proposed  that  is,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  equal  to  that  suggested  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Harmonicon^  page  47  ;  the  author  of| 
which  retains  the  sign  of  the  mean,  or  tenor  clef, 
but  places  it  in  the  third  space,  both  for  the  con- 
tratenor  and  tenor  voices ;  thus  giving  the  same 
alphabetic  names  to  the  lines  and  spaces  in  all 
clefs,  except  the  base,  but  marking  their  diher- 
ence  of  pitch. — Editor.'] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Harmonicon. 

Sir — Permit  one  of  your  readers  to  avail 
himself  of  the  medium  of  your  valuable  publi¬ 
cation,  for  the  purpose  of  briefly  suggesting  an 
idea  to  the  professional  composer.  Simple  in 
itself,  it  may,  I  conceive,  be  turned  to  great 
practical  utility,  especially  to  singers.  Having 
myself  experienced  much  inconvenience  from 
the  absence  of  Characteristic  Clefs  at  the  head 
of  a  piece  of  music,  an  absence  arising  from  the 
almost  generally  adopted  method  of  reducing 
tenor,  contralto,  and  soprano,  to  the  clef  of  o, 
I  shall,  without  aspiring  at  much  novelty,  at¬ 
tempt  a  remedy.  This,  if  not  completety  effi¬ 
cient,  will,  at  least,  diminish  the  difficulty  ofj 
following  one's  partt  in  singing  a  trio,  quartet, 
&c.  It  will  also  enable  the  amateur  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  at  first  sight,  for  what  kind  of  voice  it  is 
intended.  To  such  end,  let  the  composer  indi¬ 
cate  by  an  initial  letter  at  the  head  of  the  clef 
for  what  voice  each  part  is  intended.  He  will, 
for  example,  designate  the  tenor  by  putting  a 


T  beside  the  o-clef,  thus 
c 


c  for  the 


contratenor] 
8 


8  for  the  soprano 


.  and  the  bass  will  be  rendered  by 


All,  unaccompanied  with  the  last 


foregoing  mark,  to  be  Baryton.  On  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  clef-heads  of  a  Choral  scries  of  parts 
would  be  represented  thus : 

8 


the  service  of  your  readers.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
very  respectfully,  F.  D. 

MOZART’S  CHARACTER  AS 
A  COMPOSER. 

Mozart,  though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  began  his  studies  so  early,  and  was  so 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  science,  that 
his  works  arc  more  numerous  than  those  produc¬ 
ed  by  any  compoesr  in  the  same  time.  His 
works  are  of  many  species,  from  the  .ight  dance 
to  the  most  elaborate  symphony,  from  the  simple 
ballad  to  the  lyrical  tragedy,  and  most  sublime | 
strains  of  the  church.  The  fecundity  of  his 


settle  the  question :  the  claim  was  discharged, 
harmony  restored,  and  mirth  and  hilarity  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion  the  Untoward  Visit, 

GRETRY’S  HEART. 

It  wir  always  be  remembered  by  the  French, 
with  feelings  of  approbation  and  pride,  that  their 
minister  ol  the  Interior,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  application  made  in  1824,  by  the  bur¬ 
gomasters  of  Liege,  for  the  heart  of  Gretry,  re¬ 
solved,  in  concordance  with  his  own  sentiments, 
and  those  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
who  had  previously  been  solicited  for  it  in  vain, 
preserve  the  precious  relict  to  France,  that 


to 

imatrination  was  prodigious,  his  themes  are  original  composer’s  adopted  coun¬ 
ways  natural  and  felicitous,  the  developeraentrry'  French  amateure  are  not  le^  proud 

of  his  designs  is  conducted  with  extraordinary  1“*^^ 
address,  and  a  certain  degree  of  gracefulnei  lT®"* 

pervades  even  his  most  laboured  pieces,  in  all  English,  that  Handel  s  mortal  part 

which  he  displays  a  particular  and  unrivalled  ^  «  Corner,  at 

knowledge  of  every  province  of  the  orchestra 
but  especially  of  the  wind  instruments,  which 
he  always  employs  in  the  happiest  way.  The 
ideas  of  this  composer  flawed  so  freely,  that  he 
could  always  depend  upon  himself;  and  often 
deferred  a  composition,  even  of  importance,  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  execution.  The  over-! 
ture  of  Don  Juan  was  prcnluced  tvhile  the  last 
rehearsal  of  the  opera  was  proceeding. 


SELSCT^D  MISCBIiliANY. 


SARAH  CURRAN. 


VIENNA-  MUSICALS. 

There  is  not  in  Europe  a  more  musical  city 
than  that  of  Vienna.  Not  only  every  female, 
hut  every  man,  in  respectable  fife,  is  capable  of| 
taking  a  ])art  in  a  concert.  In  making  up  par¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  this  delightful  amusement, 
no  kind  of  tbrmality  or  ceremony  is  observed. — 
A  gentleman  wishing  for  a  quartet  or  quintet  in 
the  evening,  walks  out  in  the  forenoon  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  luiy  friend  he  may*  chance 


“  Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe !” 


Sarah  Curran  has  been  the  theme  of  story 
and  of  song ;  and,  so  long  as  “  The  Broken 
Heart”  of  Washington  Irving  be  read,  and  the 
j exquisite  melody  ot  “  She  is  far  from  the  land,” 
of  our  national  poet,  Moore,  shall  preserve  its 
popularity,  so  long  must  the  real  history  of  the 
inspirer  of  these  pathetic  records  continue  to  in¬ 
terest  the  sympathies  of  the  gentle  and  the 
good.  When  I  firgt  saw  her,  she  was  in  her 
twelfth  year,  and  was,  even  at  that  age,  re¬ 
markable  for  a  pensive  character  of  countenance, 
which  she  never  afterwards  lost.  A  favourite 


sister  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  twin) 


to  meet;  ^d^as  the  sl^htest  previous  ^quaint- when  she  was  eight  years’ old,  and  was 
ance  is  sufficient,  no  difficulty  ^curs.  buried  under  a  large  tree  on  the  lawn  of  the 

ot  music  IS  so  general,  and  the  ability  to  play  jpj^ory,  (Mr.  Curran’s  seat,  near  Dublin,)  direct- 
on  some  instrument  so  common,  that  it  is  usual  hy  opposite  to  the  window  of  the  nursery.  This 
for  a  gentleman  not  to  engage  any  man-servant  |t|.0e  had  been  a  chosen  haunt  of  the  afiectionate 
who  16  not  sufficiently  master  of  ^me  instru-jpojj.^  Under  its  shade  they  had  often  sat  to- 
ment  to  occasionally  accompany  him,  and  join  Igg^her,  pulled  the  first  primroses  at  its  root,  and 
in  his  concerts,  if  wanted.  The  unnil^r  of  j  ^va^ohed,  in  its  leaves,  the  earliest  verdure  of  the 
music-shops,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  sale  of  Many  an  hour,  for  many  a  year,  did 

sic  in  V  ienna,  are  prodigious;  and  there  is  not|the  afflicted  survivor  take  her  silent  stand  at  the 
a  resjiectable  private  house  without  a  piano-jnielancholy  window,  gazing  on  the  well-known 
_  ppot  which  constituted  all  her  little  world  of 

TT  TVT  rn  Ti-  A  ,  Cl  T  m  £  l^X ®  80IT0W8.  To  tlus  circumstance  she  at- 

AN  UNTO\\ARD  VISIT.  jtributed  the  tendency  to  melancholy  which 
In  1824,  Rossini,  after  sojourning  some  months  r  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  her  character 


in  London,  where  his  operatic  productions  had 
lieen  received  with  all  the  favor  they  merited, 
being  about  to  quit  England,  gave  his  friends  a 


through  life.  Fondly  attached  to  both  her  pa¬ 
rents,  her  grief  may  be  imagined,  when,  at  the 
period  of  attaining  her  fourteenth  year,  Mr. 


tiirewell  dinner ;  when  the  a^embled  company  [. Ouiran  publicly  endeavored  to  obtain  a  divorce 
were  joined  by  a  gii<^^t  who  was  neither  expect-  from  his  wife.  As  there  existed  no  ground  but 
ed  nor  desired.  This  visitor  was  one  of  those  "his  caprice  of  temper  for  this  disgraceful  pro- 
confident  intruders  who,  to  whomsoever  theviceeding,  he,  of  course,  failed  in  the  attempt; 
wish  to  pay  their  personal  respects,  never  wait  land,  as  the  public  were  acquainted  with  his 
to  lie  invited,  but  thrust  themselves  forward  ^o^iA-Searly  history,  and  the  sacrifices  which  had  at- 
ceremonie  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  gentleman  act- b tended  Mrs.  Curran’s  acceptance  of  his  hand, 
ing  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  Sherilf  of  Lon- Shis  conduct  attracted  no  small  share  of  popular 
don  and  Middlesex,  wdio,  l>eing  in  the  habit  ofiodium.  Mr.  Curnui’s  origin  was  humble,  and 
assisting  in  the  arrangement  of  |iocuniary  dif-| even  his  splendid  talents  might  not  have  been 
ferences,  and  having  no  music  in  his  soul,  select-|  found  sufficient  to  have  raised  liim  to  the  posi- 
eil,  for  the  discliarge  of  his  duty,  a  time  not^ion  in  society  he  subsequently  occupied,  had  it 

.  \  r'.  •  1 -ft  •  •  .  1  _  1  * .  ^1^1  .1  /»!•  _ _ _ _ 


meant  by  Signor  Rossini  to  lie  dev’oted  to  busi- 


not  been  for  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune.  He  began  his  career  as  private 


Such  is  the  outline  of  my  plan.  Should  it( 
be  deemed  worthy  of  any  notice,  it  is  much  at" 


y 

ne.ss.  Jl  maesti'o^  at  this  unl(X)ked-for  visita¬ 
tion,  stared  with  a  surprize  that  sjxike  his  un-!| tutor  in  the  family  of  Doctor  Creaghe,*  of 
tuneil  feelings,  and  paused  awfully. — It  was  nliOreaghe  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  a  gen- 
disputed  debt. — Should  he  resist  payment,  and  ||tleman  of  large  property,  ^  well  as  an  enlight- 
giv’e  bail ;  or  immediately  licpiidate  the  unrea-liened  and  eminent  physician.  Miss  Creaghe, 
sonable  demand  ?  The  titilating  scent  of  the  la  young  lady  of  considerable  taste  and  ac- 
smoking  v’iands  just  sprt^ail  on  the  table,  too !|(|uirements,  proved  but  too  seasible  of  the  genius^ 
tiowerfully  siiiuted  his  olfactory  nerves  not  toi  unH  the  talents  of  this  accomplished  inmate  of 
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her  parental  dwelling,  and  a  private  marriage  of  his  life,  Mr.  Curran’s  eldest  son,  Richard,  had  |  The  circumstances  of  Emmett’s  trial  and  con- 
was  the  consequence.  After  a  short  time  sub-  been  intimate  with  Robert  Emmett,  at  Trinity  demnation  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  ne- 
sequent  to  its  discovery  had  elapsed,  Dr.Creaghe  College;  and  their  youthful  friendship,  on  his  cessary  fot*  me  to  recapitulate  them  in  this  place, 
consented  to  forgive  his  daughter,  received  her  return  to  Ireland,  was  unfortunately  renewed.  After  the  delivery  of  his  animated  and  affecting 
once  more  beneath  his  roof  and  allowed  her  He  introduced  his  friend  to  his  father  and  sisters,  defence,  Lord  Norbury  pronounced  sentence  of 
fortune  to  be  expended  on  Mr-  Curran’s  studies  and  Emmett  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  I  death  upon  him,  and  the  ill-fated  man  was  exe¬ 
at  the  Temple.  Priory.  An  attachment,  as  ardent  as  it  wasun-  cutedthe  following  day,  in  Thomas-street,  near 

That  he  had  requited  the  affection  of  this  fortunate,  was  soon  formed  between  him  and  the  spot  on  which  he  had  established  the  revo- 
amiable  woman  by  attempting  to  repudiate  her,  Curran’s  youngest  daughter.  In  theoutjxiuring  lutionary  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Be- 
will  surprise  no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  of  his  soul  to  this  object  of  his  idolatry,  the  en-  fore  his  death,  (when  removed  to  Newgate,  af- 
the  ^neral  details  of  his  domestic  conduct.  The  thusiast  revealed  all  his  plans  and  intentions  res-  ter  his  trial,)  he  authorized  a  gentleman  to  an- 
bresLKing  up  of  his  establishment,  the  dispersion  pecting  the  meditated  overthrow  of  the  Irish  nounce  to  government,  as  his  own  declaration, 
of  his  family,  and  his  own  loss  of  character,  government.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  that  he  was  the  chief  mover  and  instigator  of 
were  the  consequences  of  this  unhappy  step,  him,  had  he  attended  to  the  words  of  wisdom  the  insurrection  ;  and,  out  of  tlie  sum  of  £2,500 
His  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  was  heard  with  and  of  warning  that  fell  from  her  gentle  lips  !  which  he  had  received  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
impatience  and  repelled  with  indignation.  But,  alas !  on  this  oscasion  they  were  of  no  avail,  ther,  had  expended  £1,400  in  the  preparatory 
In  this  perplexing  position  my  young  friend  Dazzled  with  the  splendor  thrown  by  Roman  outlay, 
shone  conspicuous,  and  was  as  much  distinguish-  story  over  deeds  admired,  because  successful,  he  A  loss  of  reason,  of  some  months’  continuance, 
ed  among  the  members  of  her  own  family  as  persuaded  himself  that,  as  tyranny  was  weak-  spared  my  poor  friend  the  misery  of  travelling, 
they  were  from  the  ordinary  rank  of  society,  ness,  those  whom  he  considered  the  enslavers  of  step  by  step,  through  the  wilderness  of  wo  which 
Her  engaging  manners  and  amiable  qualities  his  country  could  be  easily  subdued;  and  he  Emmett’s  trial  and  execution  would  have  prov- 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  whose  friend-  rushed  with  heedless  impetuosity  into  the  strug-  ed  to  her  ;  and,  when  she  recovered  her  senses, 
ship  never  afterwards  deserted  her.  Among  gle.  her  lover  had  been  lor  some  time  numbered  with 

these  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crawford,  of  Lis-  Mr.  Curran’s  politics  had  formerly  been  what  the  dead.  As  soon  as  her  health  permitted,  she 
more,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Curran’s  col-  are  called  “  liberal but,  from  the  time  that  left  the  residence  of  her  father,  whose  heart  re- 
lege  friends.  7\>  he  unhappy  was  in  itself  a  this  party  had  succeeded  to  power,  he  attached  mained  untouched  by  those  misfortunes  and  suf- 
letter  of  introduction  to  which  he  was  never  himself  to  the  government,  under  which  he  en-  ferings  which  excited  the  pity  and  sympathy  of 
inattentive.  He  was  acquainted  with  every  joyed  a  post  of  honor  and  emolument.  His  sur- 1  every  one  beside.  Mr.  Curran  refused  to  see  his 
member  of  Mr.  Curran’s  family;  and  the  youth,  prise  and  indignation  could  hardly  be  wondered  [ daughter  after  her  recovery,  and  she  was  again 
the  amiable  disposition,  and  deep  affliction  with  at,  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  I  thrown  on  the  world,  which,  with  more  than 
which  his  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  lor mer  friends,  and  [poetic  tnitli,  had  proved  a  broken  reed^  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  separation  of  her  parents,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  Em-  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  But  God  raised  up 
induced  Mr.  Crawford  to  offer  her  an  asylum  in  mett’s  designs.  He  repaired  instantly  to  the  friends  to  this  stricken  deer  ;  and,  in  a  letter  of 
his  house.  If  any  thing  could  have  caused  her  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  insisted  on  remaining  in  hers  now  before  me,  written  at  the  time,  she 
to  forget  her  father,  it  would  have  been  the  part  custody  there,  until  every  person  arrested  for  the  Isays,  speaking  of  that  kind  and  amiable  family 
this  worthy  man  so  generously  acted  towards  plot  had  been  examined.  As  his  loyalty  had  [who  received  her  when  deserted  by  her  father, 
her.  She  was  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  daughter:  not  always  been  so  apparent,  it  was  a  severe  trial  “I  find  a  pleasure  in  refierting  that  my  father 
he  loved  her  and  valued  h^r  as  such.  Under  to  his  feelings,  both  as  a  parent  and  a  man  of  introduced  me  to  the  dear  Penroses,  as  if  it  were 
his  protecting  care  she  remained,  until  Mr.  Cur-  honor,  to  be  assured,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  at  to  atone  for  his  continued  severity  towards  me.” 
ran  recalled  his  banished  children  once  more  to  least  one  of  his  family  was  implicated  ;  that  let-  I  received  several  letters  from  her,  during  her 
their  home,  and  formed  a  new  establishment  for  ters  froni  his  daughter  had  been  found  amongst  ’residence  at  Woodhill,  near  Cork,  the  seat  of 
their  reception.  But,  alas!  my  poor  friend’s  Emmett’s  papers ;  and  that  an  order  had  been  | Mr.  Cowper  Penrose,  of  whose  tenderness  and 
life  was  but  an  April  day ;  or,  rather,  it  consist-  issued,  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  have  his  affection,  as  well  as  the  kindness  ot*  the  whole 
ed  of  “drops  of  joy,  with  draughts  of  ill  be-  house  and  correspondence  examined.  As  Mr.  family,  she  makes  constant  mention.  While  un- 
twe.eh.”  The  two  or  three  years  she  spent  Curran  was  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he  der  the  protection  of  this  gentleman’s  roof,  she 
under  the  parental  roof  were  the  l£Lst  she  was  only  felt  as  a  father  whose  eyes  were  thus^sud-  again  became  the  object  of  an  ardent  anddisin- 
permitted  to  number  of  enjoyment  and  happi-  denly  opened  to  domestic  injury  and  affliction,  terested  attachment.  Among  the  many  who 
ness.  Without  taking  time  to  inquire  into  the  extent  met  and  admired  her  AViis  Colonel  Sturgeon,*  a 

During  the  long  war  in  which  England,  of-  of  his  misfortune,  he  pronounced  sentence  of  |)erson  of  peculiarly  engaging  manners  and  de- 
ten  single-handed,  struggled,  with  glory  and  banishment  for  ever,  from  the  paternal  roof,  on  portment, and  who,  with  the  “gay  gcKxl-humor” 
success,  for  her  own  integrity  and  the  liberty  of  the  innocent  cause  of  his  temporary  vexation,  of  the  military  profession,  ]x>ssessed  discernment 
Europe,  her  peaceful  shores  were  repeatedly  Amongst  Emmett’s  papers  were  found  various  and  sensibility  enough  to  appreciate  and  esteem 
threatened  with  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  letters  from  Sarah  Curran,  all  warning  him  merits  such  as  hers  ;  and,  had  not  her  heart  been 
rumors  of  such  an  event  becoming  very  preva-  against  his  fatal  design,  and  pointing  out  to  him  seared  by  early  grief  and  disappointment,  one 
lent  about  the  year  1801,  reached  the  ears  of  a  its  folly  and  impracticability.  There  was  also  who  could  not  have  failed  to  have  experienced 
young  enthusiast,  at  that  time  an  exile  from  his  one  letter  refusing  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  giv-  the  most  flattering  reception.  When  he  first 
native  country,  in  Switzerland.  In  that  cradle  ing,  as  her  reason,  the  impossibility  of  leaving  tendere<l  his  propo«ils.  Miss  Curran  did  every 
of  liberty  did  Robert  Emmett,  as  he  said,  en-  a  father  she  so  fondly  loved.  For  a  short  time  thing  in  her  power  to  induce  him  to  desist  from 
deavor  to  forget  the  miseries  of  his  native  coun-  after  the  explosion  of  the  plot,  Emmett  was  con-  a  pursuit  which,  she  assured  him,  could  only 
try,  and  the  dishonor  with  which  his  soul  beheld  cealed  in  a  safe  retreat  in  Dublin,  his  passage  terminate  in  disapjwintment.  She  confided  to 
her  branded,  and  live  the  life  of  a  freeman!  secured  on  board  an  American  vessel  ;  and  the  him  every  particular  of  her  sad  and  eventful 
When  Switzerland,  after  a  vain  resistance,  last  time  I  saw  my  friend  happy,  she  believed  life,  her  love  and  her  devotedness  to  Emmetu 
was  fettered  by  the  shackles  of  Bonaparte,  Ire-  him  to  be  “  far  away  on  the  billow,”  beyond  the  ancl  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  ever  being  able 
land  was  immediately  menaced  with  a  Gallic  power  of  his  enemies,  and  destined  to  reach,  in  to  return  any  other  affection,  however  it  might 
descent;  and  Emmett,  in  an  ill-fated  hour,  land-  safety,  the  more  hospitable  shores  of  America,  deserv^e  the  best  efforts  of  her  heart,  while,  at 
ed  on  her  shores,  as  he  affirmed,  to  avert  the  ca-  That  very  day  he  was  arrested  !  I  shall  not  at-  the  same  time,  she  was  not  insensible  to  Colonel 
lamity  of  her  becoming  a  French  province.  His  tempt  to  describe  her  feelings,  on  receiving  a  let-  Sturgeon’s  merits, — well  calculated,  under  oth- 
plans,  by  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  ap-  ter  from  Emmett,  informing  her  that,  as  she  had  er  circumstances,  to  make  the  impression  he  de¬ 
pear  to  have  been  perplexed  and  incoherent  in  refused  to  accompany  him,  he  was  determined  sired. 

the  extreme;  and,  had  they  been  otherwise,  the Uo  remain  in  Ireland  and  abide  his  fate.  Thus,  In  vain  did  she  employ  all  the  eloquence  of 
premature  commencement  of  the  insurrection  if  possible,  was  another  barb  added  to  the  arrow  grief,  unfold  the  secret  recesses  of  a  heart  where 
would  have  rendered  them  abortive.  After  a  which  swote  these  hapless  lovers ;  nor  could  my  one  image  reigned  supreme,  and  plead  his  own 
slight  disturbance,  of  only  a  few  hours’  duration,  poor  friend  ever  forgive  herself  for  being,  as  she  cause  for  him,  by  proving  how  little  he  deserv^- 
on  the  night  of  July  23,  1803,  in  which  Lord  thought,  the  certain  though  innocent  cause  of  eed,  at  least,  but  a  divided  affection. 

Kilwarden,  and  some  other  loyalists,  were  un-  Emmett’s  unhappy  end.  Her  arguments  were  The  constancy  and  tenderness  of  her  attach- 
fortunately  assassinated,  peace  and  good  order  not  wholly  disregarded  by  him,  as,  in  one  of  his  ment  to  Emmett  seemed  to  have  rendered  her 
were  again  restored.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders  replies,  he  remarks,  “  I  am  aware  of  the  chasm  the  more  interesting  to  Colonel  Sturgeon  ;  and, 

were  punished,  and,  amongst  the  number,  this  that  opens  beneath  my  feet ;  but  I  keep  my  eyes  - - - - — _ _ _ _ 

unhappy  worshipper  of  Utopian  freedom  became  fixed  on  the  visions  of  glory  which  flit  tefore  ,  Coionel  Henry  Sturgeon  wne  the  eon  of  Lady  Anne 
a  sacrifice  to  his  romantic  dreams  of  liberty  and  them,  and  1  am  resolved  to  clear  the  gulf,  despe-  Wentworth ;  and  grandson,  by  his  maternal  descent,  of 
patriotism.  Previously  to  this  eventful  period J rate  as  may  be  the  attempt.”  “the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
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as  he  continued  a  welcome  guest  at  Mr.  Pen¬ 
rose’s,  an  intimacy  still  subsisted  between  them. 
She  had  hoped  that  his  passion  had  subsided  in¬ 
to  the  more  placid  sentiment  of  friendship,  when 
a  sudden  call  of  military  duty  in  a  distant  land 
proved  to  her  how  fallacious  had  been  her 
hopes.  The  peaceful,  but  deceitful,  calm  of  her 
expectations  was  suddenly  internipted  bv  Col. 
Sturgeon’s  arrival  in  haste,  at  Woodhill,  and 
announcement  that,  in  four  days,  he  must  leave 
Cork  for  London,  and  thence  for  immediate  fo¬ 
reign  service.  He  again  renewed  his  suit  with 
all  the  energy  of  despair.  He  had  a  friend  in 
every  member  of  the  Penrose  family,  all  of 
whom  were  anxious  that  the  union  of  two  per¬ 
sons  so  calculated  to  make  each  other  happy 
should  not  be  deferred.  They  united  their  en¬ 
treaties  to  Miss  Curran  to  give  a  favorable  an¬ 
swer  ;  and,  in  three  days,  she  became  the  wife 
of  a  gallant  soldier,  than^vhom  no  second  suitor 
could  better  deserve  her  hand. 

Atler  yielding  thus,  as  it  were,  a  surprised 
conseiit,  her  heart  tailed  her  ;  and,  the  morning 
of  her  wedding-day,  she  implored  her  kind 
friends  to  allow  her  to  proceed  no  further.  They 
remonstrated  with  her,  and  told  her  she  would 
be  trifling  with  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,! 
should  3he  manifest  such  a  disposition, 
wjis  inarrietl  at  Glanmire  Church,  near  Wood- 
hill  ;  and  wiis  in  tact  a  v^ourning  bride.  One 
of  four  female  friends  who  accompanied  her  in 


harmonious  a  voice. 


with  exquisite  taste;  I  think  I  never  heard  so| Dream,  Quince  says,  “In  the  mean  time,  I  will  draw 

a  bill  of  properties^  such  as  our  play  wants.”' 

The  stage  was  lighted  by  candles  fixed  in  large  branch¬ 
es,  similar  to  those  used  in  churches  ;  and  before  1611, 
we  find  that  wax-lights  were  used.  These  branches  be¬ 
ing  found  inconvenient,  from  their  obstructing  the  sight 
of  the  spectators,  were  subsequently  removed,  and  small 
circular  wooden  frames,  with  holes,  in  which  candles 
were  fitted,  supplied  their  place  :  four  of  these  frames 
were  hung  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  It  was  not  till 
Garrick’s  return  from  France,  in  1765,  that  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  the  scenery,  by  lamps  invisible  to  the 
audience,  was  adopted. 


THEATRES  IN  SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  THEATRES. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces  were  performed 
in  Inn-yards,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  first  united  them-| 
selves  into  companies,  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The 
galleries  at  the  end,  and  on  each  side  of  the  inn-yards, 
were  similar  to  many  of  our  modern  inns,*  and  were 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience. 
They  were  ranged  over  each  other  ;  and  the  same  form  I 
was  retained  in  the  erection  of  the  regular  theatres.  The  I 
small  rooms  under  the  lowest,  answered  to  our  present 
boxes,  and  were  called  rooms.  The  stage  was  erected  |j 
in  the  area,  with  its  back  to  the  gate-way,  where  the  ad-jl 


SCENERY  AND  DECORATIONS. 

Whether  what  we  understand  by  scenes  were  in  use 
in  Shakspearp’s  time,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
commentators.  Steevens  takes  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  his  argument  seems  to 
rest  on  mere  anwogy  and  conjecture.  “  Where,”  says 


mission  money  was  taken.  Tbe  middle  of  the  area  was  j  **  machinery  was  discovered,  the  less  complicated 


appropriated  to  the  lowest  class  of  visitants.  Plays 
could  only  be  acted  in  these  places  in  fine  weather,  as 


^junct  of  scenes  was  scarcely  wanting.  Where  a  bed 
is  mtroduced,  the  scene  of  a  bed-chamber  would  of  course 


there  was  no  roof.  In  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  oth-"^  hand.  Macduff  examines  the  outside  of  Inverness 


castle  with  such  minuteness,  that  he  distinguishes  even 
the  nests  which  the  martins  had  built  under  the  project- 


er  public  theatres,  there  was  likewise  an  open  area,  where 

the  common  people  stood  to  seethe  ej^ibition  ;  from  i ,  - . - r-j--- 

which  circumstance  they  are  called,  by  Shakspeare, '1  parts  of  its  roof.  Romeo,  standing  in  a  garden, 
“  the  groundlingSj^*  and  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  “  under~i  to  the  tops  of  fnut-trees  gilded  W  the  moon.  The 
standing  gentlemen  of  the  ground.”  This  part,  in  the  ;•  speaker  to  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  the 

private  theatres,  was  termed  me  pit,  and  had  seats.  Theji[^^*>  the  spectators  ‘this  worm-eaten 

boxes  (or  rooms,  as  they  were  called,)  were  of  consider- l  ^old  of  ragged  stone,’  in  which  Northumberland  ‘was 
able  size  in  the  public  theatres.  The  body  of  the  houselj  lodged.  lachimo  takes  the  most  exact  inventory  of  ev- 
Sliejlwas  lighted  by  cressets,  a  sort  of  large  open  lantern,  ji  article  in  ^ogen’s  bed-chamber,  from  the  silk  and 
"nearly  similar,  in  size,  to  those  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  ship.ji  of  which  the  tapestry  vras  wTought,  dowTi  to  the 

j|  Cupid’s  that  support  the  andirons.  Had  not  the  inside 
THESTAGE.  jjof  this  apartment,  with  its  proper  furniture,  been  repre- 

.  The  stage  was  separated  from  the  audience  only  kow  ridiculous  must  the  actions  of  lachimo  have 

flic  coach  to  Glanmire,  told  me,  that  she  knew  |  pales,  and  was  strewed  with  rushes,  the  usual  covering '  De  must  have  stood  looking  put  of  the  room 
’  ’  ’  '  ’  *  "of  floors  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  On  some  occasions  it  ^5^  particulars  supposed  to  be  visible  within  it.” 

was  entirely  matted;  but  this  was  very  rare.  The  (fur- 1  (Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  most  probably  the 
tain,  which  hangs  in  front  of  the  modem  stage,  drawn!  ‘‘In  one  of  the  parts  of  King  Henry  6th,  a  <:an- 

up  by  lines  and  pullies,  though  not  a  modem  mvention,  discharged  against  a  tower  ;  and  conversations 

I  (for  it  was  used  uy  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  masque  at  court,)  held  m  almost  every  scene,  from  different  walls,  tur- 
^was  yet  an  apparatus,  to  which  the  simple  mechanism  if®*®*  kattlements.”  Malone  adopts  the  opposite  opin- 
of  our  ancient  theatres  had  not  arrived.  The  curtains  ||  ®  .  appears  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  The 

opened  in  the  middle  ;  and  were  drawn  backwards  and  j  fpl’owing  is  an  epitome  of  his  reasoning.  He  contends 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  play-houses  they 
were  woollen,  in  otliers,  made  of  silk.  Towards  the  rear 
of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  or  upper  stage,  about  eight  j' 
or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  uont  of  it,  cur-| 
tains  were  hung,  to  occasionally  conceal  the  persons  who 
sat  in  it.  At  each  side  of  it  was  a  box,  sometimes  call- 


not  who  shed  most  tears  on  the  road.  After  a| 
year’s  residence  in  England,  Colonel  Sturgeon |j 
wa.s  ordereil  to  Sicily,  where  my  poor  friend  en-l 
deavored  to  make  him  happy  and  herself  cheer- 
lul.  Some,  perhaps,  who  have  casually  met-j 
her,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  have 
not  considered  her  so  remarkable  a  person  as 
she  really  wjis;  forgetful  that  the  refinement  ol' 
true  genius  is  opposed  to  all  intellectual  osten¬ 
tation  ;  that  talents,  in  one  so  artlicted  as  she 
ha.s’been,  must  otten  be  veiled  by  the  darkness 
of  cheri.shed  sorrow  ;  and  that  genuine  sensibili¬ 
ty  flourishes  not  on  the  rugged  highways  of  corn- 


crowded  transport,  arrived 


that  moveable  scenes  vrere  not  in  use.  In  England,  till 
1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  at  Oxford,  before 
James  I.,  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  writer  : 
“  Tlie  stage  was  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it 
seemed  at  the  first  sight :  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  false 
wall  faire  painted,  and  adorned  with  stately  pillars,  which 

lied  the  private  box.  which  was  at  a  lower  price,  and P  turn  about^hy  reason  whereof,  with  the 

y  or  singu-lk^lp  of  other  painted  clothes^  the  stage  did  vary  three 
30-ue  wasp^l*^®®  one  tragedy.”  It  is  observaWe  that  the  writer 
I*  spoken,  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play,  (as  inij^f  ^k^®  account  does  not  appear  to  be  acmiainted  with  the 

-  the  piece  1 scene^  but  employs  painted  clothes”  m  that 

Florio’s  Italian  Dictionary,  1598,  gives  three 
none  applicable  to  the  mod- 
1  Englisn  and  French  Dic- 

ijliegun  their  performances,  addressing  themselves  to  tlie|konary>  1611  ;Bullokar’8  English  Expositor ;  Minshen’s 


,  -  1  1  1  .  ji  where  some  persons  sate,  either  from  econom.  .  ...  -  ,  „ 

mon  life,  but  delights  to  expand  its  blossoms  in  larity.  From  this  balcony,  a  part  of  the  dialogue  was 

the  shelter  and  secrecy  of  fostering  kindness.  !: spoken,  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  pla  -  *  —  -  *  - 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Sturgeon  returned  to  England  j|  Hamlet ;)  the  court,  or  audience,  l^fore  whom  tnepiece| 
in  1808,  and 
Kige  of  seven 
veniences  of  a 
Fort 
Mrs 


I  M  Ktnrniv  nnd  dnno^mii«5  n-i<-  was  played,  sat  in  the  balcony  ;  and  a  curtain  being  hungj  ^  ®  Itali^  U] 

’  t  to  the  stage,  the  perfohAers  entered  betwein  that | J®fi«>t»on8  of  the  word,  but 

3ral  expo^ed  to  a  I  tl  e  n  con- j  audience  ;  and  when  it  was  drawn,  j!®.'^  ' 


^  ^  ^  I  A  I  iT.  ^  hke  Induction  to  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,  1599  ;  as 

put  a  finishing  stroke  to  her  sufferings,  at  Hythe, L.eii  ‘  •  .  .  . 

in  Kent.  [ 

The  last  request  Mrs.  S.  made  to  her  father | 

was,  that  she  might  be  buried  under  her  favor- 1 _ _  _ 

ite  tree  at  the  Priory.  She  was  spared  the  jj  The  aiuOtors  prepar’d  for  tragedie.” 


as  from  many  other  passages  in  the  old  dramatic 
ii  writers ; 

“  History.  Look,  Comedie,  I  mark’d  it  not  till  now, 
Tlie  smge  IS  hung  with  blacke,  and  I  perceive 


crueltv  of  ft  refiistil,  as,  after  her  death,  Mr.  C.  jj  _  ,  ' 

lie  “  would  not  hi, re  his  lawn  tnme<t 
a  church-yard  and  she  was  buried  at  the  lit-joid  j,|ay9.  In  Air  for  Mo 
tie  villiagii  of  Newmarket,  in  the  county  ot‘|| following  ' 


modern  invention.  Their  early 
irginal  directions  of  many  of  the 
Money,  a  morality,  1578,  is  the 
Here,  with  some  fine  conveyance,  pleas- 
Cork,  where  her  father  wn^  liorn.  Colonel  jure  shall  appeare /rombcnco/Ac.”  So,  m  ^larston’s 
Stiirecon  did  not  lonir  survi.e  her:  he  was  kill-S -''’'“"‘o’s  Rewnge,  1W2  :  ‘‘Enter  Bahmio  fr^  un 
ed  in  Cortufral  during  the  Peninsular  war,  by  ” 

random  shot  fired  from  a  vineyard  at  a  piiit}^  of’ 

Ftrugglers  following  the  troops,  who  were  often 
thus  rewarded  by  the  iHX)r  deluded  natives  on 
account  of  their  heresy’. 

In  person  Mrs.  S.  was  about  the  ordinary 
size,  her  hair  and  eyes  black.  Her  complexion  t 
was  fairer  than  is  usual  with  black  hair,  and 
was  a  little  li*eckled.  Her  eyes  were  large,  s()ft 
and  brilliant,  and  captdile  of  the  greatest  varie- 1 
ty  of  expr(‘ssion.  Her  aspect,  in  general,  indi-" 
cated  reflection  and  jMinsive  abstraction  from 
the  scene  around  her.  Her  wit  was  keen  and 
playful,  but  chastised,  although  no  one  had  a 
quicker  perception  of  humour  or  ridicule.  Her 
musical  talents  were  oi’  the  first  order :  she  sang 


Ignorant 

tempt  to  confute  this,  by  saying,  that  “  little  deference  is 
due  to  the  authority  of  ancient  dictionaries,  which  usually 
content  themselves  with  allotting  a  single  sense  to  a  wori^ 
without  attending  to  its  different  shades  of  meaning 
but  here  is  not  a  shade  of  meaning,  but  a  distinct  mean¬ 
ing.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  describing  the  state  of  the  stage 
in  liis  time,  says  :  “  Now  you  shml  have  three  ladies  to 
gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be 
a  garden.  By  and  by,  we  heare  news  of  ship  wracke  in 
the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock,”  &c.  From  these  remarks,  and  the  result  of 
much  research  into  the  early  dramatic  writers,  Malone  is 
‘J  j  led  to  conclude,  that  scenery  was  unknown  till  1605 ;  but 
J I  that  what  is  termed  machinery^  was  in  very  early  use, 


iuui,  we  iiuye  uie^iiuw. ng  perhaps,  only  Of 

vou,  sir  we  are  not  so  officiously  t^fnend^  by  kim,  ’ represented  a  tomb- 

(the  author)  as  to  have  his  presence  jn  the  tirmg-house,i^.  tea  vault,  Wath  thestage, 

lo  prompt  US  aloud,  stamp  at  the  book-holder,  swear  deposited.  The  stage  was  hung  with  ar- 

our  properties,  curse  tlie  poor  ttre-man,  rayle  the  mu- 1  tanestrv.  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  dedication 


sicke  out  of  time,  &o.”  And,  in  A  MkIsummer  Night’s! 


*  The  inns  here  referred  to,  are  common  in  London, 
and  various  cities  of  Europe.  The  entrance  is  by  an 
arched  gate-way,  which  opens  into  a  large  yard,  round 
which  are  galleries  corresponding  with  the  number  of^ 
stories,  and  from  which  the  bed-r(X)ii)s  are  entered.  The  |  Revels,  1601 
alleries  are  of  wood,  supported  by  pillars,  like  those  BoUureSy  that  use  to  beautify  the  decayed  old  arras  in  a 

.X  \publick  thecUrc” 


raSjOr  taj^estry,  as  appears  from  a  passage 
to  fen  Jonson’ s  New  Inn,  performed  at  Blackfr iars,  and 
damnetl.  The  poet,  incensed  a,t  its  reception,  published 
the  play,  and  accusing  his  auditors  of  ignorance,  says  : 
“As  the  stage  furniture,  or  arras  clothes^  they  were  there ; 
as  spectators,  away  ;  for  the  far.es  in  the  hangings  and 
they  beheld  alike.”  So  also,  in  the  Induction  To  Cynthia’s 
“  Sir  John,  1  am  none  of  your  fresh  pic- 


general  in  this  country  at  the  front  of  taverns. 
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In  the  early  part  of  Shakspeare’s  connexion  with  the|h)earance,  and  quiet,  unconscious  gaze,  strongly  excited  J  went  to  Martigny,  to  agree  about  the  purchase  of  some 


stage,  the  want  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been  supplied  our  curiosity  and  compassion.  cows  that  he  wanted  for  his  farm.  I  shall  never  forget 

by  writing  the  names  of  the  different  places  of  action  on  We  approached  the  group  opposite,  to  whom  we  were  the  morning  he  took  leave  of  us,  saying  he  should  re- 
boaitlB,  which  were  placed  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  au-  evidently  objects  of  surprise  and  conjecture.  The  elder-  turn  at  night.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  ana  I  mentioned  it 
dience^  In  the  Defence  of  Hoesie.  by  Sir  Philip  Sindey,  ly  female  fixed  her  eyes  on  us,  after  we  had  attentively  to  a  neighbor,  that  I  could  not  help  observing  an  air  of 
1595,  he  says  :  “  What  child  is  there,  that  coming  to  a  observed  the  young  woman  who  had  so  excited  our  in-  melancholy  when  he  parted,  so  different  to  what  he  was; 
play,  and  seeing  Thebes  written  upon  an  old  door^  doth  terest,  as  though  she  seemed  conscious  of  our  intention  it  was  like  that  of  a  doomed  man ;  and  as  he  took  my 
Delieve  that  it  is  Thebes  7”  And  Davenant,  in  the  intro-  of  making  some  inquiry  concerning  her.  “  My  good  hand  and  turned  away  I  heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  Well ! 
duction  to  his  Siege  of  Rhodes,  1656,  says  :  “  In  the  mid-  lady,”  said  one  of  our  party,  addressing  her  in  French,  he  set  out  for  Martigny,  but  when  night  came,  Walter 


die  of  t 
Rliodes 


Antonia  came  to  me, 
B  had  had  a  frightful 
with  his  hair  all  drip- 


was  employed  can  be  adduced  trom  tne  descriptions  answered  with  a  deep  sign,  "i  nave  nad  occasion  tone  dream,  tnat  sne  bad  seen  Walter  witn  ms  nair  all  arip- 
which  appear  in  the  old  plays.  The  author  might  be  ve-  acquainted  with  it.”  It  seemed  a  tender  theme  for  the  ping  with  water,  and  his  body  dll  covered  with  fright- 
ry  profuse  in  such  descriptions,  to  assist  the  imagination  old  matron;  but  our  friend’s  curiosity,  or  rather  com  pas- .ful  wounds.  Alas!  it  was  too  sadly  verified.  My  un- 
of  his  readers ;  but  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  sionate  interest,  overcame  his  regard  to  the  feelings  of  fortunate  son  never  returned  again ;  he  perished  m  the 
his  play  was  actually  represented  by  these  auxiliaries.  the  mother,  whom  we  at  first  supposed  her  to  be,  and  he  terrible  inundation  of  the  Drave !  Since  that  moment 


continued :  poor  Antonia  has  never  smiled.  From  the  uncertainty 

“  She  is  your  daughter,  perhaps  7”  which  prevailed  at  first  for  him,  until  time  confirmed  our 

“  She  was  to  have  been  my  daughter, — poor  Antonia!  fears,  sne  clung  to  the  veriest  slyidow  of  hope  that  he 


The  scene  of  the  following  pathetic  story  is  laid  at  ’  T  .  ^  M  ^  ^  a  ^ 

°  ^  ^  I  — she  once  loved  me  dearly;  no  daughter  could  have  was  not  lost;  and  that  persuasion  is  so  identified  with 

_  _  _  11  1 _ I  ^  ^  1*  _  ^ _ Cl*.  •m/r _ _ in/r i  i  i  .i  1  ^  ^•-.•__11 _ l  i  y  *  .  i  ^  .  •yy  .  •  .y  y  i* 


Lavey,  a  small  hamlet  between  St.  Maurice  and  Mar 
tigny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

ANTONIA. 


“  Adieu,  poor  luckless  maiden !  imbibe  the  oil  and  wine  py  state  you  now  see.” 


loved  me  dearer  than  she  did,  but  now  it  is  all  passed :  her  aberration,  that  she  still  entertains  the  hope  of  again 
she  is  quite  unconscious  of  our  tenderness  and  care.”  beholding  her  destined  bridegroom.  Often  wul  she  stray 
“  Is  she  then  totally  deprived  of  reason  7”  from  home  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighboring 

“Her  misfortunes,  acting  upon  an  imagination  highly  heights,  watching  and  waiting  his  arrival,  and  then  dis- 
wrought  and  sensitive,  have  reduced  her  to  the  unhap-  appointed  and  sad,  she  will  slowly  retuni  to  rei)eat  again 


which  the  compassion  of  a  stranger,  as  he  journeyeth  “  Do  you  allow  her  to  be  continually  at  large?’  arose  from  the  seat  she  had  occujtied  during  the  time  we 
on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  vrounds,— the  being  who  “  She  does  no  injury  to  herself  or  others.  She  was  had  been  listening  to  the  story  ot  her  sorrow,  and  came 

has  twice  bruised  thee  can  only  bind  them  up  for  ever.”  always  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  disposition,  and  her  sor-  slowly  towards  us.  She  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of 

—  rows  have  never  compelkSd  her  to  become  other  than  the  the  presence  of  strangers.  “  Walter  is  not  yet  returned, 

It  was  on  a  calm  summer’s  evening,  that  our  party  gentle  being  she  was ;  but  she  pines  away  her  melan-  mother,  and  the  sun  has  been  sometime  lielow  the  moun- 

entered  the  village  of  Lavey — not  a  breath  seemed  to  choly  existence  in  this  state  of  gloomy  a})atny  and  care.”  tain,”  she  said  to  the  old  matron,  in  a  plaintive  and  de- 
disturb  the  repose  that  reigned  around.  The  sun  had  “Has  she  been  long  in  her  present  unhappy  condition  7”  srtonding  tone. 

disappeared  behind  the  mountains,  and  had  marked  his  “  Some  years.  She  was  left  an  ori>han  when  quite  a  The  eyes  of  the  good  old  grandmother  filled  with  tears, 
retreat  by  gilding  tlieir  summits  with  a  long  and  bril-  child ;  but  her  brother,  who  inherited  the  farm,  was  as  she  shook  her  head,  but  was  not  able  to  answer  the  poor 


the  same  melancholy  routine.”  At  this  moment  Antonia 
arose  from  the  seat  she  had  occujiied  during  the  time  we 


“  uo  you  allow  ner  to  oe  continually  at  large  arose  irom  tne  seat  sue  nad  occujued  during  trie  time  we 

“  She  does  no  injury  to  herself  or  others.  She  was  had  been  listening  to  the  story  ot  her  sorrow,  and  came 
always  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  disposition,  and  her  sor-  slowly  towards  us.  She  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of 
rows  have  never  compelkSd  her  to  become  other  than  the  the  presence  of  strangers.  “  Walter  is  not  yet  returned, 
gentle  being  she  was ;  but  she  pines  away  her  melan-  mother,  and  the  sun  has  been  sometime  lielow  the  moun- 
choW  existence  in  this  state  of  gloomy  ajiatny  and  care.”  tain,”  she  said  to  the  old  matron,  in  a  plaintive  and  de- 


The  eyes  of  the  good  old  grandmother  filled  with  tears. 


A  ^  ^  »*'-****^  - 7  —  ........... .......  - - - - -  - -  g  - 

liant  line  of  golden  light.  The  rural  inhabitants  were  M^iud  and  affectionate  to  her  as  the.  fondest  parent  could  girl. 


seen  gathering  in  smalt  groups  on  the  staircases  of  their  desire.  Antonia  grew  in  years,  and  her  beauty  was  Alas !  I’m  afraid  he  will  not  return  to-night ;  will 
dwellmgs,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  in-  universally  admired  throughout  the  canton.  You  would  he  never  come  7”  sighed  the  jxior  sufferer,  and  she  tum- 
dulging  in  an  hour  of  social  converse  after  the  labors  of  Ihtle  suppose  that  the  silent  and  forlorn  being  you  there  ed  slowly  away,  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish,  while 
the  day.  It  was  a  scene  for  the  pen  of  Goldsmith,  and  !  l^ekold  was  once  the  gayest  of  the  gay, — the  haiipiest  of  the  bitter  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  nale  cheek, 
we  were  pleasingly  reminded  how  he  had  succeeded  ini  human  beings.  She  was  the  merriest  and  most  blithe-  Such  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  was  unansweraDle.  There 
throwing  such  an  air  of  quiet  beauty  over  his  poem  ofl  some  of  all  the  girls  in  the  district.  But,  alas!  it  is  not  was  not  a  ary  eye  in  the  group,  and  the  last  words  of 
tlie  Village.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  spot,  a!  for  poor  short-sighted  mortals  like  ourselves,”  continued  poor  Antonia,  together  with  her  sad  story,  were  long  re¬ 
short  way  up  the  mountain,  was  seen  a  group  of  these  the  old  dame,  in  the  sententious  voice  of  age,  “  to  indulge  memliered  by  her  auditors. 

happy  beings,  who,  as  it  were,  to  welcome  our  arrrival,  in  hopes  of  continued  happiness,  or  scrutinize  the  will  Tlie  evening  had  now  completely  closed  in,  and  we 
struck  up  a  wild  but  pleasing  melody.  It  was  a  true  of  that  Providence,  on  whom  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  could  not  resist  the  temptation  which  the  hearty  invita- 
Swiss  air.  and  the  voices,  which  were  attuned  in  Perfect  dependent.”  tion  of  the  good  old  laciv  gave  us,  of  accer^ting  for  the 


happy  beings,  who,  as  it  were,  to  welcome  our  arrrival,  m  hopes  of  C( 
struck  up  a  wild  but  pleasing  melody.  It  was  a  true  of  that  Provic 
Swiss  air,  and  the  voices,  which  were  attuned  in  perfect  de^ndent.” 
time  and  harmony,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  sounded  During  thi 


tion  of  the  good  old  lady  gave  us,  of  accepting  for  the 
night  the  hospitality  of  her  own  and  the  adjoining  cot¬ 


time  and  harmony,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  sounded  During  this  time  the  lovers  had  descended  gradual-  night  the  hospitality  of  her  own  and  the  i 
inexpressibly  sweet,  and  they  died  away  in  a  soft  and  ly  from  their  elevation  to  within  a  few  steps  of  the  tage,  by  which  arrangement  we  shoubl  ha> 
plaintive  murmur.  Tne  undisturbed  serenity  which  pre-  grandmother,  and,  with  an  expression  of  deep  feeling,  tage  oi  seeing  the  magnificent  waterfalls  < 
vailed  might  lend  to  hush  even  a  troubled  mind  into  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  listening  to  the  thrice  told  vache  by  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning. 

comi>arative  calm  and  forgetfulness;  and  the  tranquil i  tale,  with  apparently  unabated  interest.  The  niother  of  _ 

satisfaction  expressed  in  the  honest  countenances  of!  the  boy  stood  in  the  attitude  of  respectful  attention ;  and  FYTRAPT  FROIT  PFRPl 
these  untutored  villagers,  made  us  fancy  that  here  wei  the  child  himself,  clinging  to  the  knees  of  his  grand-  ^  i 

had  at  length  found  one  earthly  hour  of  rest,  one  favor-  mother,  seemed  to  understand,  from  the  sedate  expres-  “What  bird  can  sing  when  storms  are  ii 
ite  retreat  of  happiness  and  contentment.  sion  of  her  features,  that  his  mirtli  should  be  for  a  time  When  flowers  and  verdure  from  the  tui 


1  and  the  adjoinmg  coi- 
shoubl  have  the  advan- 
caterfulls  of  the  Pisse- 


of  rustic  opulence.  Seated  on  the  lower  stairs  of  the 
larger  cottage  was  an  elderly  but  good  looking  female, 
talking  with,  ami  caressing,  a  chubby  boy,  whom  we 
naXurally  supposed  to  be  her  grandson.  Standing  by 
her  side  was  a  tall  young  woman,  of  rather  a  matronly 
app^rance,  who  appeared  to  be  the  mother  of  the  child. 
A  girl  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench  near,  and  on  the  first 


of  rustic  opulence.  Seated  on  the  lower  stairs  of  the  behold  her.” 

larger  cottage  was  an  elderly  but  good  looking  female,  “  And  what  might  have  been  the  cause  that  has  pro- 
talking  with,  ami  caressing,  a  chubby  boy,  whom  we  duced  such  sad  effects  7” 


landing  pleee  of  the  stairs  we  sj)ied  a  tall  good  looking! indeed  been  the  occasion  of  these  mouniful  results  7” 


young  man  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  very  pretty 
Swiss  damsel.  She  wore  the  large  straw  hat,  whicii 


likened  to  the  large  head  of  a  mushroom  on  its  slender  they  should  pay  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the  dread 
stalk.  From  the  manner  of  the  young  man,  and  the  ed  deity,  in  the  very  sight  of  one  of  his  victims, 
evident  complacency  with  which  she  listened  to  his  dis-  The  good  matron  proceeded. 

course,  it  did  not  require  much  shrewdness  to  discover  “  It  was  my  poor  son  to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly 
that  he  was  a  favored  lover.  There  was  another  indi-  attached ;  they  nad  loved  each  other  for  many  years,  in 


e  child  himself,  clinging  to  the  knees  of  his  grand-  1  IvAC  1  r  KUM  1  LKL  1  VAL. 

other,  seemed  to  understand,  from  the  sedate  expres-  “What  bird  can  sing  when  storms  are  in  the  sky  7 
ite  retreat  of  happiness  and  contentment.  sion  of  her  features,  that  his  mirtli  should  be  for  a  time  When  flowers  and  verdure  from  the  turf  are  gone ; 

At  the  extremity  of  the  hamlet  were  two  cottages!  abandoned.  HowpAn  thp  nip-hmil  travpilpr  mml  nn 

which  more  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  They  “Yes  sir,”  continued  the  good  old  matron,  “it  was!  a  o-  i  i  •  a  u  u  ^ 

were  somewhat  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  others,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  contentment  that  this  poor  When  ^Miids  are  loud,  and  lightning  flashes  by  7 

there  was  an  air  aboiU  them  that  bespoke  the  existence  girl  was  brought  to  the  pitiable  state  in  which  you  now  How  can  the  lip  smile  when  all  pro8|)ects  die, 

'  behold  her.”  |  When  earth  is  but  one  cold  and  lifeless  waste ; 

cause  that  has  pro-|  pleasure  brighten  up  the  eye, 

“  ThTmis^unes  of  jKwr  Antonia,  sir,  were  produced  |  ^hen  hope  has,  like  a  lonely  night-<lrenm,  pass’d- 
’  love  ;  a  love  too  strong  and  too  devoted  for  her  strick-j  When  days  are  lingering  onward,  dark  and  slow, 
heart  to  bear.”  j  And  suns  arise,  but  brightly  shine  no  more ; 

“Love!”  exclaimed  our  friend,  surprised;  “has  love  W^hen  gloom  has  cover’d  all  that  charm’d  below, 

deed  been  the  occasion  of  these  mouniful  results/”  *  i  .t  •  i  i  ir  •  i  r, 

,d  he  involuntarUy  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  young  ’ 

uple  who  were  standing  near,  who  had,  apparently  for  Tlie  heart  has  then  no  fountain  of  delight, 
time,  forgotten  their  own  bright  anticipations  in  their  The  eye  has  then  no  spirit  to  illume, 

mpassion  for  poor  Antonia.  It  seemed  strange  that  ^  worse  than  death  has  wither’d  with  its  blight, 

ey  should  pay  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the  dread-  i  r-  ••  i  n  r  -  1 1 

1  iity,  in  tW  very  sight  of  one  of  his  victims.  .  ^11  hopes  fair  visions  and  all  fancy's  bloom !” 

The  good  matron  proceeded. 

“  It  was  my  poor  son  to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  .CIMAROSA  AND  PAESIELLO. 


“  The  misfortunes  of  jioor  Antonia,  sir,  were  produced  j 
by  love  ;  a  love  too  strong  and  too  devoted  for  her  strick-  j 
eii  heart  to  bear.” 

“ Love !”  exclaimed  our  friend,  surprised;  “has  love i 


and  he  involuntarily  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  young 
couple  who  were  standing  near,  who  had,  apparently  for 


The  celebratdL  vocal 

1  11 


performers, 
11 V  contemiK 


Cimarosa 


marshy  'W'ater,  at  the  base  of  the  other  cottage,  was  a  sir,  to  shorten  my  story,  it  was  at  last 
young  female,  ajfmarently  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  should  marry.  A  farm  was  purchased 
years  of  age.  Young  as  we  learnt  she  was,  her  coun-  day  was  fixed,  and  the  relations  on  both 


tne  same  breast  that  nourisnea  my  poor  waiter,  well,;  ,  -  - 

sir,  to  shorten  my  story,  it  was  at  last  determined  they  in  the  same  company.  It  was  impossible 
should  marry.  A  farm  was  purchased  for  them.  The  for  any  person  to  he  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  relations  on  both  sides  were  invit-  one,  if  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  applauding 


tenance  bore  only  the  remains  of  former  beauty,  but  ed  to  the  ceremony.  Every  one  looked  forward  to  the  other.  These  two  men  so  ffreat  in  their 
was  still  interesting.  There  was  deep  melancholy  and  event  in  joyful  anticipation,  and  none  more  than  my  un-  r 

a  stiange  wandering  expression  in  her  features,  tfiat  too  married  daughter  and  William,  poor  Antonia’s  brother,  ^  ^  Visit  the  theatre  in  dis- 

clearly  told  a  tale  oi  unusual  sorrow,  such  as  seemed  atl  between  whom  I  began  to  see  some  signs  of  attachment.”  ^  order  to  hiss,  in  ^curity,  each  other  8 

variance  alike  with  her  years  and  station.  She  seemed!  The  good  old  dame  had  ventured  on  this  remark  with-  comjxisitions.  Though  Cimarosa  was  decided- 
plunged  in  a  reverie  of  (leep  and  mournful  interest.  Shej  out  knowing  the  vicinity  of  those  of  whom  she  was  ly  superior  to  Paesiello,  both  in  gtmius  and  sci- 
sat  gazing  intensely  on  the  pool  as  though  something  speaking.  Tliis  identity  was,  however,  placed  ^yond  ^nce,  they  were  both  much  esteemed  at  Naples, 
more  than  usual  could  be  traced  on  its  glassy  surface,  doubt  by  the  cheek  of  the  damsel  being  suddenly  suf-  .  ...  i  ^  ii 

but  her  thoughts  were  evidently  far  away.  She  seem-  fused  with  blushes,  and  the  complacency  with  which  ti  ey  C  .  y  u  ishcd  ,  and  deservedly 

ed  almost  devoid  of  life, — a  mere  monumental  emblem  the  young  man  regarded  her  confusion  spoke  more  than  considered  as 

of  “Niolie,  all  tears.”  Our  approach  failed  to  excite  in!  a  confirmation  of  the  supposition.  The  recital  of  the  “ — ; - Arcades  Ambo  ; 

her  the  least  surprise;  and  while  others  were  looking  at ,  Swiss  matron  suffered  no  interruption  by  the  contre-  Kt  cantare  pares^  et  respondere  jxtratV' 


of  “Niolie,  all  tears.”  Our  approach  failed  to  excite  in!  a  confirmation  of  the  supposition.  The  recital  of  the 
her  the  least  surprise;  and  while  others  were  looking  at  Swiss  matron  suffered  no  interruption  by  the  contre- 
us  with  curiosity,  she  seemed  wholly  unconscious  mat!  temps  she  had  so  unconsciously  created,  but  continued, 
we  were  strangers  and  foreigners.  Rer  interesting  ap-J  “A  lew  days  previous  to  the  wedding,  ray  poor  son 


“— - Arcades  Ambo  ; 

Kt  cantare  pares^  et  respondere  jHtratV* 

“  Skilful  Arcadians  both,  and  both  inspir'd 
'Fo  singy  and  answer  as  the  song  requir'd^ 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OB,  SCRAPS 
FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 


FRANCE  in  the  possession  of  the  ENGLISH,  PRUS 
SIAN  and  AUSTRIAN  armies. 


**  Can  tyrants  hut  by  tyrants  conquer’d  be. 

And  freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm’d  and  undefiled  ? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish’d  in  the  wild. 

Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  ’midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  nature  smiled 
On  infant  WASHINGTON  7  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore  7’ 


erty,  me  veneraDie  Liaiayette,  *•  me  name  oi  liberty  was 
first  lighted,”*  should,  with  this  holy  word  in  their 
mouths,  have  become  the  enslavers  of  Europe.  The 
shackles  are,  however,  again  broken  ;  tyrants  tremble, 
£md  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  fostered  from  the  confines  of 
Siberia,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  decisive  termination  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  was  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  in  the 
eleventh  hour  of  that  tremendous  conflict ;  and  the  army 
of  that  nation  accompanying  the  English  in  the  pursuit, 
were  now  in  possession  of  Paris.  The  Prussians,  in 
great  force,  occupied  that  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the 
south  side,  or  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Their  cannon,  with 
lighted  matches,  were  planted  on  the  bridges  and  quays, 
and  temporary  huts  of  timber  were  erected  in  their  vi¬ 
cinities  :  these  were  filled  with  troops  not  on  duty.  The 
north,  or  more  important  division  of  Paris,  was  garrison¬ 
ed  by  the  English  troops,  who  bivouacked  and  hutted  in 
[great  strength,  in  those  beautiful  parks,  the  Elysian 
fields,  which  commence  at  the  great  square  successively 
called  Louis  XV.  Revolution,  and  concord  according  to 
the  tone  and  politics  of  the  day.  ’Fhe  scene  here  exhibit¬ 
ed,  beggars  description,  and  can  only  be  properly  under- 


When  I  left  Lyons,  in  March  1815,  in  consequence  of 
the  alarming  position  of  affairs,  and  pursued  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  England,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  I  little  anticipated  the  com¬ 
plete  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  the  month  of  June,  es¬ 
pecially  after  witnessing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and 
people  in  his  favor.  If  my  disappointment  in  not  being 
able  to  visit  Paris,  at  the  former  period,  wras  great,  j 
the  interest  of  my  subsequent  travels,  in  some  degree! 
made  amends,  and  a  commercial  engagement  soon  after! 
afforded  me  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of  viewing 
that  wonderful  metropolis,  and  that  too  undei  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  of  foreign  occupation.  I  received 
my  passport  from  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XVIII.  one! 
of  the  old  noblesse,  w’hose  high-sounding  titles  filled  so! 
much  of  the  page  that  there  was  scarcely  space  left  for; 
the  main  object  of  the  document.  [ 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1815,  I  left  London,  cross-: 
ing  old  Thames,  and  driving  through  coaches,  drays, 
choked  turnpikes,  &c.  soon  arrived  in  the  clearer  atmos-j 
phere  of  Blackheath,  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  ot  Jack  | 
Cade,  the  Massaniello  of  his  day.  The  Royal  observa¬ 
tory  of  Greenwich,  from  w'hence  the  English  reckon 
their  degrees  of  longitude,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  elevation,  and  the  view  of  London  from  it, 
in  clear  weather,  is  grand  and  imposing.  The  road  to; 
Canterbury  is  extremely  interesting,  the  country  beauti-| 
fully  undulated,  and  well  wooded.  Numerous  gentle- i 
mens’  seats,  w’ith  extensive  parks  and  lawns,  hop  plan-; 
tations,  picturesque  villages,  together  with  repeated  andi 
varied  views  of  the  silvery  Thames,  covered  with  ship¬ 
ping,  from  the  stately  and  richly  freighted  China  ship  to 
the  humble  yawl  of  the  fisherman,  with  its  cargo  of  the 
finny  tribe,  all  combine  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  the  fo¬ 
reigner  approaching  this  capital  of  the  W’orld,  must  make 
a  lasting  impifesion."  Tilbury  fort,  where  the  heroic 
Elizabeth  harangued  her  legions,  and  denounced  the| 
proud  Spaniard,  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  bank  \ 
of  the  river.  The  castle  of  Rochester,  a  vrork  of  the;: 
Normans,  frowns  in  solemn  grandeur  upon  the  modem] 
busy  city,  and  numerous  men  of  war,  fragments  of  Eng-| 
land’s  wrooden  walls,  calmly  repose  on  the ’Medway,! 
which  the  traveller  crosses  by  along  and  handsome | 
stone  bridge.  The  cathedral  of  Canterbur}’^,  at  one  ofij 
the  altars  of  which  that  champion  of  mother  church,  | 
Thomas  a  Becket,  was  barbarously  murdered,  is  one  ofn 
those  splendid  monuments  of  devotional  feeling  thatj! 
characterise  the  ages  of  chivnlry,  and  ^though  every  i 
true  friend  of  religious  liberty  must  lament  the  existence 
of  a  system  that  is  supported  by  a  species  of  unholy 
despotism,  yet  men  of  taste  can  but  deprecate  those  vio¬ 
lent  measures  of  reform,  that  might  lead  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  consecrated  fanes  of  the  days  of  the  Plan-  - , 
tagencts.  I  embarked  at  “  dear  Dover,”  in  the  Mail 
Packet,  or  Cutter,  for  France,  and  bidding  adieu  to  i 
Shakspeare’s  cliff,  | 

- That  nale,  that  white-faced  shore,  fi 

Whose  foot  spurns  nack  the  ocean’s  roaring  tides,  i  i 


humorous  picture,  is  easily  recognized,  but  his  drama¬ 
tis  personae,  good  Father  Dominick,  with  rosy  gills, 
round  paunch,  and  greeily  eye,  the  Hibernian  grenadier, 
poor  sawney,  wha  would  hae  na  King  but  Chairlie,  and 
■the  white  night-capped  cook,  are  no  more.  Tkmpora 
,1  mutantur  sunt^  et  nos  mutamur  in  iUis.  A  swarm  of 
!  soldiers,  in  a  slovenly  undress,  and  custom-house  officers, 
i  supply  their  places.  From  Calais  to  Paris  I  travelled  I 
i  by  the  Diligence,  a  conveyance  much  more  comfortable 
i  than  elegant.  We  passed  through  Boulougne,  in  the  | 

|!  night.  On  the  neighboring  heights  Napoleon  had  com-  j  stood  by  those  who  have  had  the  fortune,  or  misfortune, 
j  menced  erecting  a  pillar  to  commemorate  an  event  which  as  it  may  happen,  to  witness  active  warfare.  Imagine, 
I  never  took  place,  his  invEision  of  England.*  We  found  however,  an  area  of  some  miles  in  extent,  planted  thick- 
Montreuil,  Abbeville,  the  Leeds  of  France,  and  Beau- 1  ly  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  drives  and  walks,  filled  with 
vais,  filled  with  English  cavalry,  all  quartered  upon  the !  troops,  some  under  tents,  some  under  huts  made  of  boughs 
inhabitants.  The  country  from  Calais  to  Montreuil  is  i  of  trees,  leaves,  &c.,  and  some  with  no  shelter  at  all,  hun- 
iinot  interesting,  but  improves  in  appearance  as  you  pro-  dreds  employed  cleaning  their  accoutrements,  hundreds 
‘j  gress,  and  at  Beauvais  vineyards  are  first  seen.  'The  oiore  loitering  or  lying  asleep,  after  their  night’s  duty, 
]  roads  are  straight,  very  broad,  and  lined  with  tall  pop-  culinary  operations  in  the  camp  kitchens,  in  full  ac- 
'  lars,  which  has  a  grand  effect,  but  it  was  cilloyed  by  the  tivity,  cannon,  ammunition  wagons,  and  all  the  materiel 
numerous  beggars  and  children  with  their  piteous  ira-  of  an  army,  distributed  at  regular  intervals,  with  numer- 
portunities  for  petiis  sous,  ■  ous  sentries  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  on  strict  observance  ; 

At  St.  Denis,  a  town  three  miles  from  Paris,  where  is  |  mingle  with  this  busy  hum  of  men,  himdreds  of  the  fair 
situated  the  abbey  church  of  that  name,  once  the  recep-‘j  ®ox,  in  the  shape  of  cooks,  sutlers,  and  purveyors  of  all  tiie 
tacle  of  the  ashes  of  a  long  line  of  mosf  cArts/ian  kings,  i  a^^active  wares,  and  bonbons  that  Paris  could  pour 
1  found  British  troops  in  great  numbers  ;  indeed,  from '  fourth,  and  you  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  tlie  Champs 
ijthat  place  to  Paris,  scarlet  uniforms  literally  lined  thei  Elysees^  in  September,  1815.  That  celebrated  and  un¬ 
road.  On  my  arrival  in  this  brilliant  city,  I  heard  that !  paralleled  place  of  attraction,  the  Palais  Royaly  was 
tlie  allied  sovereigns,  then  assembled,  intended  to  review |  strongly  guarded  by  English  and  German  troops,  as  in- 
the  British  army  on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  the  next  !  deed  were  all  tlie  principal  public  buildings,  except  the 
day.  This  was  fio  ordinary  spectacle  ;  so,  early  in  the'  Tuileries,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the  King’s, 
morning,  I  took  a  Jiacre  and  hastened  to  the  ground.  Louis  XVm.  Guard,  then  reorganized.  The  cq/e«  were 
Tlie  troops,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  in  number,  every  where  filled  with  foreign  officers  and  strangers, 

I  believe,  about  thirty  thousand,  manoeuvred  upon  this  who  flocked  to  Paris,  to  witness  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
extensive  plain  for  several  hours,  and  then  passed  the The  English  had  no  resentments  to  gratify,  having  nev- 
sovereigns  in  review.  !  er  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  prey  of  an  invading 

The  imperial  and  royal  cortege  consisted  of  the  Empe-  army,  and  werf  disposed  to  be  upon  the  best  terms  with 
rors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Alexander  and  Francis,  the  tl'c  natives  ;  but  tlie^  complaints  of  the  Parisians  against 
King  of  PniBsia,  assisted  by  the  veteran  Blucher,  or  the  the  Prussians,  who  seemed  determined  to  let  the  French 
drunken  hussar, — as  Napoleon  facetiously  styled  him, —  know  that  their  visit  to  Berlin  was  now  returned,  were 


*  At  a  dinner,  lately  given  by  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  at  Paris,  to  Lafayette,  the  hero,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech,  made  use  of  trie  following  energetic  language. 
“  I  have  been,  said  he,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  fire  of  liberty — that  fire  first  kindled  in 
Ensriand — transplanted  to  America — which  now  Idazes 
in  France,  and  which  will,  ere  long,  spread  itself  in  uni- 

tbaI  flntYip  ** 


*Thi8  monument  was  finished,  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  bore  a  suitable  inscription,  as  a  record  of  his  resto¬ 
ration,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  supplied  by  another, 
adapt^  to  the  day.  Sic  transit  gloria  munai. 


versal  flame. 
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the  stripping  the  Louvre,  and  the  restoration  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  works  of  art,  which  had  adorned  its  saloons,  to 
their  former  owners.  The  work  had  commenced  when  I 
arrived  at  Paris,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  inspect 
those  cPasuvre  of  art,  which  form  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  portable  ricl^s  of  Europe.  To  be  an  | 
Englishman  was  a  passport  to  every  sight,  and  I  wasB 
freely  admitted  into  every  recess  of  the  museum.  The 
grand  gallery,  which  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  long, 
and  which  contained  the  greatest  and  most  precious  la¬ 
bors  of  Raphael,  Guido,  Correggio,  Titian,  and  the  gal¬ 
axy  of  talent  that  distinguished  the  sixteenth  century, 
must  have  presented  to  the  Parisians,  at  this  period,  a 
melancholy  picture.  Numbers  of  workmen  were  busy 
taking  down  and  packing  the  treasures,  and  before  I  left 
Paris,  the  scene  reminded  me  of  an  immense  auction 
room,  the  day  after  the  B«de.  I  here  saw  the  transfigu¬ 
ration  of  Raphael,  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  “the 
statue  that  enchants  the  world,”  the  lovely  Venus,  and 
the  famous  Belvidere  Apollo.  The  has  reliefs  on  the 
beautiful  arch  of  Napoleon,  in  the  Carousel,  and  which 
were  allusive  to  his  victories,  were  removed,  but  the  four| 
bronze  horses,  purloined  from  Venice,  remained  on  the 
summit,  with  the  gilded  car.*  In  lieu  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  a  white  flag  surmounted  the  magnificent  bronze 
column,  erected  in  commemoration  of,  and  with  the  can¬ 
non  taken  at  the  battle  of,  Austerlitz.  Workmen  were 
employed  on  all  the  public  edifices,  and  great  architect- 
urai  works  of  art,  defacing  or  removing  the  eagles,  N, 
and  other  insignia  of  the  imperial  family.  The  older 
squares,  streets,  &c.,  were  resuming  their  former  appel¬ 
lations,  while  those  executed  in  later  times  were  receiv¬ 
ing  new  ones,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
court.  Cafes  imperial  had,  by  a  simple  process,  become 
Cafes  Royal,  and,  as  far  as  names  went,  every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  in  accordance  with  the  restored  family.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  were  dissatisfied,  and  not  the  slightest  man¬ 
ifestation  of  affection  for  the  Bourbons  was  visible  in  their 
^  conduct.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  proving  this, 
on  seeing  His  Majesty,  Louis  XVIII.,  leave  the  palace, 
to  take  his  daily  ride.  Although  two  splendid  coaches, 
with  eight  horses  each,  accompanied  by  guards  and  out¬ 
riders,  were  in  waiting,  at  the  palace  gates,  some  time 
before  they  were  wanted,  thereby  affording  ample  time 
for  the  gaping  crowd  to  assemble,  yet  there  were  scarce¬ 
ly  twenty  persons  present,  including  two  of  the  household 
cooks,  in  their  white  caps,  at  last  “some  ten  voices  cried 
God  save  King  Richard.”  The  effect  of  this  scene,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  enthusiasm  I  had  witnessed  at  Lyons, 
for  Napoleon,  was  very  striking,  and  convinced  me  that 
there  was,  in  the  French  people,  a  rooted  dislike  to  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  that  they  were  identified,  as  has 
since  been  too  clearly  proved,  with  tyranny  in  its  most 
hideous  forms.  I  visited,  more  than  once,  the  museum 
of  French  monuments,  an  establishment  of  great  interest. 
Monsieur  Lenoir,  to  whom  Paris  was  indebted  for  this 
collection,  arranged,  in  chronological  order,  all  the  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments  he  was  able  to  rescue  from  the  infuriat- 
.  td  mobs,  during  the  revolution,  thus  exhibiting  a  series 
of  memorials  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  to 
Wliom  France  has  given  birth,  from  the  era  of  Clovis, 
end  at  the  same  time  forming  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
sculpture,  and  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass,  among  his 
countrymen.t  Attached  to  theatricals,  I  did  not  lose  the 

♦  The  spaces  were  afterwards  supplied  by  other  bas 
reliefs,  representing  Uie  wonderful  feats  of  the  Due 
d’Angouleme,  in  suppressing  the  constitutionalists  of 
Spain,  in  1823.  These  will,  no  doubt,  now  give  place 
to  other,  if  not  the  original  subjects,  which  were  proba- ! 
bly  carefully  preserved,  for  the  anticipated  change.  The 
bronze  horses  again  stand  on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  St  Mark,  in  Venice. 

“  Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass. 

Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun.” 

t  The  tombs,  contained  in  this  repository,  have  all  been 
restored  to  the  churches,  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  museum  dispersed.  The 
beautiful  and  interesting  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  lovers, 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  is  now  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 


opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  Talma,  one  of  the  first 
actors  of  modem,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  of  ancient, 
times  ;  and  I  did  not  neglect  the  grand  opera.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  scenery,  machinery, 
and  accuracy  of  costume,  of  this  theatre,  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  execution  of  the  ballets  performed  there,  were 
beyond  all  praise.* 

Having,  from  the  interest  of  the  particular  period,  pro¬ 
longed  my  stay  at  Paris  beyond  the  time  I  had  anticipat¬ 
ed,  I  was  forced  to  tear  myself  from  the  attractions  of  this 
brilliant  metropolis,  and  took  the  Diligence  to  Chalons 
sur  Saone,  passing  through  Melun,  Montereau,  where 
a  desperate  battle  had  been  fought  the  year  before  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon  and  the  allied  armies.  Sens,  Joigny,  and 
Auxerre.  The  bridges,  in  some  places,  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  combatants,  but  restored  in  a  temporary 
manner,  and  breast  works  for  cannon  remained  on  the 
roads. 

Sens  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  its  cathedral  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  gothic  architecture.  It  was  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  when  1  arrived,  young  and  old  were  tripping  it  “  up¬ 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe,”  playing  cards,  dominos,  &c., 
under  the  shades  of  its  beautiful  promenades.  Although 
the  assemblage  consisted  chiefly  of  the  working  classes, 
there  was  no  intoxication,  no  brutality,  all  appe^ed  easy, 
if  not  elegant,  in  their  manners  and  movements,  and  the! 
whole  scene  forcibly  brought  to  mind  Goldsmith’s  faith- 1 
ful  picture  of  the  French  people  : 

“  Alike  all  ages.  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill’d  in  gestic  lore. 

Has  frisk’d  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 

Tlius  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 

Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 

For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here ; 

Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Gi  ev’n  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 

It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land  ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise : 

They  please,  are  pleased ;  they  give,  to  get  esteem ; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.” 

The  meanderings  of  the  Yonne,  between  Sens  and 
Joigny,  together  with  the  extensive  vineyards  on  its 
banks,  render  this  part  of  France  very  interesting. 

At  Joigny  we  were  detained  some  time,  by  the  march¬ 
ing  of  Prussian  troops,  who  filled  the  streets.  Auxerre 
is  seated  on  the  Yonne,  which  is  here  a  picturesque  and 
fine  river.  The  country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  the 
quays  handsome,  and,  like  all  French  towns,  Auxerre  has 
its  promenades. 

At  Chalons,  which  is  situated  on  the  Saone,  I  embark¬ 
ed  in  the  Coche  ePeau^  or  packet  boat,  for  Lyons,  sleep¬ 
ing  at  Macon,  half  way.  The  accommodations  of  the 
boat  were  but  indifferent.  Among  the  passengers,  was 
an  Italian  officer,  who  had  belonged  to  the  regiment  of 
LabMoy^re,  and  who  had  received  his  discharge  from 
the  new  government.  He  was  the  personification  of 
grief,  and  whilst  reading  a  little  pamphlet,  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  unfortunate  end  of  his  gallant  com¬ 
mander,  the  big  tears  stole  down  his  manly  cheek. 
Aware  that  I  sympatliized  with  him,  he  commenced  a 
conversation,  and,  among  other  questions,  asked  me  why 
my  nation,  professing  and  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  should  have  been  so  bent  upon 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  a  man  who  had  done  so  much 
to  revolutionize  the  antiquated  governments  and  disperse 
the  darkness  of  nations.  My  answer,  to  this  home  ques¬ 
tion,  was,  that  the  English  people  were  slaves  of  a  proud 
and  domineering  oligarchy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  promul- 

Chaise,  that  of  MarsViall  Turenne  adorns  the  chapel  of  I 
the  Hotel  of  Invalids,  I 

*  It  was  in  the  lobby  of  this  theatre  that  the  Due  del 
Berri  was  assassinated.  The  building  was  immediate- 1 
ly  closed,  by  order  of  the  king,  nis  uncle,  and  soon  af-j 
ter  pulled  down,  and  an  expiatory  chapel  commenced  I 
on  its  scite.  This  beautiful  edifice  is  just  finished,  but  is,  I 
I  understand,  now  destined  to  commemorate  the  revolu-| 
tion  of  the  three  days.  I 


gation  of  free  opinions,  felt  it  their  interest  to  keep  the 
mass  in  ignorance,  and,  vulgarly  speaking,  to  lead  them 
by  the  nose.  Fifteen  years  of  intercourse  with  enlight¬ 
ened  France,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  labors  of  the  schoolmaster^  have  worked  an 
important  change  ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  chief  spirit.  Brougham,*  than  whom  no  man  ev¬ 
er  better  deserved  the  epithet  of  greatj  “  the  people 
SHALL  BE  EMANCIPATED.”  The  country  between Cha- 
lons  and  Lyons,  is  rich  in  vinyards  ;  and  the  wines  of 
Macon  are  excellent.  The  female  peasants,  at  the  latter 
place,  wear  very  smtill,  round,  black  hats,  tas^iefuUy  fiist- 
ened  at  the  side  of  the  head,  certainly  more  for  ornament, 
than  use.  On  the  approach  to  Lyons,  the  river  winds 
between  lofty  hill^  clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with 
beautiful  villas,  and  summer  retreats.  I  found  Lyons 
full  of  Austrian  troops,  it  being  the  head  quarters  of  their 
army.  I  was  told  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  were 
quartered  in  and  about  the  city,  and  I  readily  gave  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  report,  for  not  only  were  the  barracks,  and 
other  edifices  for  military  purposes,  filled  with  these  in¬ 
vaders,  but  the  inn-yards  were  surrounded  with  tempo¬ 
rary  sheds,  as  was  the  case  in  Paris,  crowded  with  sol¬ 
diers.  One  thousand  men  were  found  necessary  for  the 
common  duty  of  the  city,  so  exasperated  were  the  Lyon- 
ese  at  the  defeat  of  their  idol,  Napoleon.  The  Austrian 
soldiers  all  wore  laurel  in  their  caps,  being  victorious  in  an 
enemies  country.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  fancy  in  this  way,  and  will 
probably  be  the  last.  In  lieu  of  tri-color  flags,  those  of 
the  Bourbon  were  waving,  and  a  few  white  cockades  were 
visible  among  the  authorities,  but  not  anumg  the  people^ 
As  if  the  very  architecture  of  the  buildings  had  been 
adapted  to  the  sudden  and  repeated  changes  of  dynasties 
and  forms  of  government,  in  this  country,  I  noticed 
jteurs  de  Its  introduced  in  the  centre  of  wreaths  in  front 
of  one  of  the  public  offices,  where  I  had  seen  the  eagle  a 
few  months  before,  the  one  having  been  substituted  for 
the  other,  with  all  the  ease  with  which  the  scenes  are 
shifted  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  and  no  doubt,  ere  this, 
the  gallic  cock  crows  where  the  eagle  swooped.  Tlie 
aspect  of  Lyons,  at  this  period,  October,  compared  with 
the  month  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  was  most  striking. 
At  the  former  period,  all  was  enthusiasm,  military  and 
people,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  rejoicing  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  munificent  hero  and  benefactor,  before  whom 
priestcraft  and  aristocratic  insolence,  fled  in  terror.  Now 
the  overwhelming  army  of  the  foreigner,  in  possession  of 
their  hearths,  and  very  household  gods,  while  they,  the 
people,  in  sullen  reserve,  witnessed  a  hated  race  of  rulers 
restored  to  them,  rendered,  if  possible,  more  hated,  by 
having  been  indebted  to  foreign  arms,  for  that  restora¬ 
tion. 

I  travelled  from  Lyons,  to  Marseilles,  by  the  usual 
conveyance,  the  Diligence.  Tlie  road  is  pretty  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Rhone,  to  Avignon,  and  aflbrds  fine 
views  of  the  romantic  scenery  on  its  right  bank,  as  well 
as  of  the  maritime  Alps,  at  a  distance,  on  the  left.  Where 
the  bridges  had  been  destroyed,  by  contending  armies  in 
the  late  campaigns,  we  crossed  the  rivers  on  rafts.  The 
town  of  Vienne,  formerly  a  Roman  colony,  contains  sev¬ 
eral  rem'iins  of  antiquity,  among  others,  a  triumphal 
arch,  part  of  an  amphitheatre,  &c.  Valence  interested 
me.  as  being  the  place  where  Napoleon  commenced  his 
splendid  military  career,  having  there  first  joined  his  re¬ 
giment,  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  was  then  only 
seventeen,  and  is  described  as  being  a  handsome,  slender, 
sprightly  youth,  but  of  a  decided  character.  The  town 
of  Orange  is  distinguished  for  an  ancient  triumphal  arch, 

*  In  alluding  to  this  illustrious  patron  of  education,  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  a  passage  from  a  work  now  before 
me,  published  as  long  ago  as  1810,  wherein  the  writer, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Brougham,  says,  “  Henry  Brougham, 
a  counsellor  whose  command  mg  eloquence,  and  pre-emi¬ 
nent  ability,  will  one  day  place  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  !”  The  day  has  at  length  arrived,  and  he  is 
at  the  hefwi  of  his  profession,  being  now  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England.  God  grant  him  l^alth,  long  life,  and  a 
blessing  upon  his  exertions. 
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almost  entire.  It  did  not  escape  me,  that  tlie  country  Bonaparte,  or  Bony,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed,  been 
through  which  I  was  then  travelling,  produced  that  ex-  on  board,  he  would  have  understood  the  thing,  applaud- 
cellent  wine,  called  Hermitage,  and  I  would,  at  the  mo-  ed  them,  and  perhaps  helped  them  to  splice  the  main 
ment,  have  gladly  exchanged  some  of  the  products  which  brace,  as  they  jocosely  style  taking  their  grog, 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  my  own  country,  for  this  dis-  After  a  fortnight’s  sojourn  at  Marseilles,  by  favor  of 
tinguished  one  of  fine  France.  At  Avignon,  I  visited  Lord  Exmouth,  I  obtained  a  passage,  in  an  English 
the  scite  of  the  tomb  of  Laura,  for  the  tomb  itself  was  transport,  to  Genoa,  and,  after  a  boisterous  voyage,  dur- 
destroyed  during  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution,  when  so  ing  which  we  met  with  some  losses  in  rigging,  &c.,  I 
many  remnants  of  the  olden  time  were,  to  the  regret  of  once  more  found  myself  comfortably  seated  at  the  Hotel 
every  lover  of  the  arts,  ruthlessly  consigned  to  oblivion,  de  Londresj  in  the  City  of  Columbus.  B. 

The  walls  of  Avignon  are  interesting  specimens  of  the  ■ 

style  of  fortifications,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are  very  FTTTFRPFT  AD 

perfect.  The  cathedral,  and  many  of  the  public  edifices,  _ _ * 

are  worthy  of  observation.  This  city  has  more  of  an  ,  ^ 

Italian,  til  a  French  air,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  iul  NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1831. 

having  appertained,  for  several  centuries,  to  the  state  of :  “=======================================*====^^ 

the  church,  but  the  Pope  has  no  longer  any  temporal  The  arrival  of  the  London  Annuals,  together 
control,  Avignon  having,  long  since,  become  a  city  of  with  several  other  exquisitely  illustrated  foreign 
France.  In  one  of  the  squares,  I  met  a  party  of  pil-j  publications,  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  will 
grims.  They  wore  the  peculiar  and  interesting  costae forthcoming  numbers 
as  seen  m  prmts,  and  also  exlubited  on  the  stage.  The^  ^  i  i  n  i  -n 

men  had  the  scallop  sheH  in  the  front  of  their  Imts,  andj  Euterpeiad,  that  we  flatter  ourselves  will 

a  leathern,  or  gourd  bottle,  on  their  staves.  They  had  1^®  agreeable  to  our  readers.  Convinced  that  a 
been  at  Rome,  and  were  visiting  noted  shrines,  in  various!  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the 
countries  ;  or,  in  other  words,  were  probably  making  a  high  state  of  civilization  of  a  people,  and  tends 
pedestrian  tour,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  From}  gQ  strongly  to  soften  and  refine  the  manners,  it 
Avignon,  the  scenery  becomes^  in  some  respects,  more  ^  bu8iness,-in  which,  from  inclina- 

yard^  adorn  the  landscape.  My  stoy  at  Aix,  was  tooP«>">  ’"'6  “t®''  amore, -regularly  to  draw 

short  to  admit  of  more  tlian  a  hasty  view  of  its  hot  baths,  i  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject.  The 

and  principal  edifices  ;  and,  pursuing  my  route,  again ij  productions  of  this  class  which  we  have  noticed 
hailed  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  arrived,  in  safety,  at|j  in  the  present  number,  are  the  American  Land- 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  city  of  MarseiUes.  |  scape,  published  in  New-York,  and  the  Re¬ 

in  traveUing  through  France,  I  had  found  every  town  limembrance,  an  entirely  new  annual,  both  of 
and  village  filled  with  foreign  troops ;  nay,  so  complete-;  ^^hich  should  be  found  upon  the  tables  of  every 
ly  overrun  w£«  this  unfortunate  c^ntry,  thm,  in  the  very  j,  j 

Single  fiirm  houses  and  barns,  I  mvariably  saw  somej^  r  7  .  r  ^ 

dozen  or  score  of  German  troopers,  smoking  their  pipes,!  ^ 

and  cracking  their  jokes,  and,  as  if  the  victors  were  de- j  W e  hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  give  a  bio- 

termined  that  opposition  to  the  Bourbon,  even  in  the  mosti  graphical  sketch  of  that  accomplished  vocalist, 

remole  quarter,  should  be  rendered  impossible  Marseilles i  Madame  Feron. 

was  occupied  by  British  and  Austricui  troops,  and  in  the^  - 

roadstead  lay  a  British  fleet  The  English  soldiers  weres  .  .  /. -mT  v  1  r*  t 

J  •  .u  r  J  u  1  u  .  r  11  4  A  View  of  New-York,  from  Jersey  City,  is  in 

quartered  in  the  forts  and  barracks ;  but  so  full  were:  1  ,  r  j  *11  • 

these  places  that  the  hotels  were  forced  to  receive  great ^  hands  of  our  engraver,  and  Will  appear  iD 

numbers,  and  tlie  staircases,  at  night,  were  literally  sojour  next  number. 

covered  with  heaps  of  soldiers,  asleep,  that  more  than]  _ 

once,  when  going  to  bed  late,  I  found  some  difficulty  inf  ^  „ 

making  my  way  to  my  room,  which,  unfortunately,  hap-E  ^  HE  REMEM  RANG  .  Eldited  by  Thomas 

pened  to  be  in  an  upper  story  of  the  building.  Whether^  Roscoe.  London,  1831.  Jennings  &  Chaplin. 

from  an  attachment  to  Louis  XVIII.,  or  not,  the  whites  gy  politeness  of  Messrs.  Carvill,  we  have 
cockade  ^  here  very  generally.wom  aud  I  eaw  the ^  ^  ^ 

name  of  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  much  defaced,  upon  ail  ,  .  .  1  x  1  a  1 

public  monument.  The  wanton  act  had  been  done  re.| ihose exquisite  morceaujr,  the  London  Annuals; 

cently,  and,  perhaps,  by  those  having  authority,  so  the!  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  late  period  at  which 
temper  of  the  inhabitanu  could  not  be  learnt  therefrom,! they  arrived  this  season,  we  have  only  been  en- 
more  than  by  the  nightly  performance  of  the  royal  air  of  i  abled  to  peruse,  the  one  under  the  title  of  “  Re- 

Ftae£fenri/F.,&c.,  which  rung  in  our  ears.  During^  niembranc.e.”  In  the  preface  to  the  Winter’s 
my  .lay  in  thi.  fi|te  city,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Au- 

selsof  war,  a  shorn  fight  was  performed  by  the  line  of  sublime  and  beautiful,  elegant 

batUe  ships  and  frigates,  under  the  command  of  Admiml|j  literature  and  the  arts  may  ultimately  mount. 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  accompanied  the  prince  on  boord^  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  Every  year  has  wit- 
of  his  flag  ship,  the  Boyne,  of  one  hundred  guns.  A1  j  nessed  some  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
though,  perhaps,  of  Iktk;  importance  in  itself,  I  cannot|  annuals  ;  every  device  is  tried  in  each  new 

"T  .'‘f  ^  f  ^  ‘“"*’1  volume  to  surpass  all  former  publications.  Still 

and  which  does  not  augur  well  for  the  e^rtf  of  this  scioni  ,  ,  1.  .  ^  1/1 

of  royalty.  The  .hip.  were  quietly  lying  at  anchor, R®''®  *>«  *’"'6  limit  to  the  m^h  of  these 

when  the  prince  arrived  on  board,  and,  on  the  aignal  be-|  books ;  and  the  imagination  refuses  to 

ing  given,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  sail  was  set, |  picture  anything  far  beyond  their  present  ex- 

and  the  scene  was  changed,  as  by  harlequin  power.]  cellence.”  The  very  next  year,  however,  a 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  discipline  necessa-PyQlm^0^  question,  has  made  its  ap- 

ry  to  accomplish  thU,  and  which  cannot  te  so  done  ini  pearance,  which,  in  point  of  matter,  is  equal,  if 
any  Other  than  vessels  of  war,  his  imperial  highness  did  g  ^  .1  1  1 

not  «em  at  all  ^.rprised,  or  did  he  then,  or  during  the  sui^rior,  to  any  of  its  rivals,  and,  as  regards 
inspection  of  the  ship  afterwards,  make  a  single  remark. surpasses  most  of  them.  The  Re- 
The  seamen,  who  could  not  brook,  what  tlicy  called,  andj  membrance, — we  like  the  name,-=— is  edited  by, 
rightly  too,  stupidity,  told  some  of  tlieir  officers,  tliat  hodi  and  contains  some  original  pieces  from  the  pen 
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of,  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  a  son  of  the  venerable 
historian  of  the  Medici,  who  has  likewise  con¬ 
tributed  a  beautiful  poem  of  his  early  days,  en¬ 
titled  “  Precepts  of  Friendship.”  Miss  Roscoe 
and  her  sister,  for  all  the  members  of  that  gifted 
family  are  favorites  of  the  Muses,  have  given 
sonnets,  and  that  charming  writer,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
some  beautiful  lines. .  The  work  contains  thir¬ 
teen  embellishments,  by  some  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  day.  The  portrait  of  the  estimable  Q,ueen 
Adelaide,  to  whom  the  Remembrance  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  and 
the  presentation  plate  displays  great  taste.  The 
motto,  “Keep  this  Remembrance  for  thy  friend’s 
dear  sake,”  is  singularly  appropriate,  and  would 
be  beautiful  even  were  it  not  a  quotation  from 
the  immortal  bard  of  Avon.  The  vignette,  a 
view  of  Mount  Bleuic  from  the  village  of  La 
Salle  Val  d’ Aosta,  is  a  sweet  bit.  The  views 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  and  the  interior  of  Ves- 
patian’s  Amphitheatre^  called  the  Coliseum,  in 
which  is  represented  a  religious  procession,  are 
faithful  representation  of  these  hallowed  scenes. 
That  majestic  and  venerable  pile,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  that  baronial  one,  second  only  to  the 
former  in  grandeur,  Warwick,  are  two  of  the 
choicest  little  views  we  ever  recollect  to  have  seen. 
May  we  now  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  back  of 
the  book,  for  we  axe  curious  in  bindings,  and  why 
should  not  a  favorite  book  be  the  object  of  deco¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  the  lid  of  one’s  snuff-box,  or  the 
head  of  one’s  cane  ?  Indeed,  there  needs  no  apo¬ 
logy  about  the  matter,  for  the  binding  is  to  a 
book,  what  a  frame  is  to  a  picture,  and  propriety 
and  keeping  are  os  requisite  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  We  give  the  artists,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Remembrance,  our  unqualified 
praise  ;  the  design  and  execution  of  this  work 
being  inimitable. 

THE  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE.  New- 

York,  1830.  Elam  Bliss. 

The  immense  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  so  varied  in  its  scenery,  combining, 
as  it  does,  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  so  highly  important  in  its 
commercial  relations,  is,  notwithstanding,  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
a  terra  incognita.  In  all  our  travels,  even  in 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  we  have 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  representation  of  any¬ 
thing  American.  A  new  era  is,  however,  ar¬ 
riving,  and  our  noble  argosies,  like  those  of  the 
early  Medici,  which  were  oftentimes  laden  with 
spices  and  Greek  books,  •  with  the  merchandise 
of  the  east  and  the  treasures  of  literature  in  the 
same  invoice,  will,  ere  long,  disperse  the  labors 
of  our  authors  and  our  artists,  with  the  products 
of  our  looms,  our  fields,  and  our  forests.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  beg  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  emporiums  of  Car¬ 
vill,  Colman,  Bliss,  Leavitt,  Goodrich,  and 
others,  in  this  city,  where  they  will  be  at  once 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  productions  of 
the  present  period.  Among  the  novelties  is  a 
new  work,  called  “  The  American  Landscape,” 
the  first  number  of  which  has  just  made  its  ap- 
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pearance.  It  contains  accurate  views  of  Wee-  EUTERPEAN  SOCIETY.  excellence  of  the  scenery,  the  splendor  and  cor- 

hawken,  Catskill  Mountains,  Fort  Putnam,  at  Hie  annual  concert  of  this  ancient  and  highly  respect-  rectness  of  the  costumes,  and  what  are  technical- 
Wert  Point,  Deleware  Water-^p,  Falls  of  the  .-ociety,  took  plaoe,  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Thunaiay  ,  properties,  together  with  the  whole 

Sawkill,  and  Winniptsseagoe  Lake,  all  of  which  beauty  of  our  city.  The  concert  cornmenc-  keeping  of  the  performance,  that  the  spectator 

are  from  the  burin  of  that  able  artist,  Durand,  overture  to  La  Dame  Blanche,  which  was  oi^ce  imagines  himself  transported  to  the 

from  drawings  by  Bennet,  Cole,  w^eir,  and  performed  in  a  handsome  manner,  by  a  well  organized  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  is  ready  to  .salam  to  the 
himself,  and  are  executed  in  his  best  manner,  band,  led  by  Mr.  Hill.  Madame  Brichta,  whose  singing  very  friends  with  whom  he,  a  short  time  before. 
The  view  of  the  singular  rock  at  Weehawken,  hs-ve  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing,  the  past  entered  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 

called  Mambrino’s  Helmet,  and  which  orna-  f  ^^n,  gains  ground  rapidly  in  public  estimation  ;  in-  . . . . -  ^  . 

ments  the  cover,  is  admirably  engraved,  by  7.  her  style  is  ^idedly  one  Remembrance.] 

Smillie,  from  a  sketch  by  Durand.  It  will,  the  first  time  in  America,  an  English  song,  “Meet  MUSIC  FROM  SHORE, 

perhaps,  be  considered  hypercriticism  to  remark  me  to-night,”  by  Horn ;  it  is  an  extremely  pleasing  bal-  by  mrs.  hemans. 

that  something  equally  beautiful,  and  more  na-  lad,  and  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  was  not  ^  sound  comes  on  the  rising  breeze 

tional,  than  the  emblems  of  England,  Ireland,  exactly  English,  still,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sung  A  sweet  and  lovely  sound  r  ’ 

and  Scotland,  might  have  been  found  to  oma-  applause  with  which  it  was  honored.  Piercing  the  tumult  of  the  seas, 

.  .  V  j  •  4-  Messrs.  Gear  and  Fehrman,  sung,  as  usual,  well,  Mr.  That  wildly  dash  around, 

ment  the  cover,  and,  while  we  are  throwing  out  .  r  n  u  u- u  n  /  u  u  ^  .... 

’  ’  X  Tk/r  ®  ha.8S0,  which  will  be  (when  he  From  land,  from  sunny  land,  it  comes, 

this  hint,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  Messrs,  more  experience  from  public  practice,)  a  decided  ’  From  hills  with  murmuring  trees, 

Sleight  and  Robinson  have  not  shewn  the  best  acquisition  to  the  vocal  department  of  our  concerts.  Mr.  paths  by  still  and  happy  homes — 

taste  in  the  choice  of  the  type  for  the  words  Blondell  performed  a  piece,  by  Hertz,  in  a  very  brilliant  sweet  soun  on  t  e  breeze  I 

“Landscape,”  and  “Illustrations,”  in  the  title-  manner,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  Mr.  Schott’s  ini-  Why  should  its  faint  and  passing  sigh, 

page.  The  proprietors  of  the  work  are  A.  B.  ^^^^e  clarionet,  proved,  as  it  always  d^s,  a  strong  at- 

Durand,  and  E.  Wade,  junr.  Tbe  descriptions  7““”-  f  « unquest.onaMy  the  first  per-  deep! 

are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  and  are  selected,  for  this  concert,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  blessing,  blessing,  on  the  ™t 

all  that  we  could  wish.  We  rcsj^ctfully  buit,  „yie ;  he  left  us  nothmg  to  wish  for.  Mr.  Cuddy  per.  S  heVrtsT^fhtgh  ?^eyTnor^^^  not, 

however,  to  Mr.  B.  that  the  poetical  quotation  formed  a  fantasia,  on  the  flute ;  we  were  sorry  to  per-  Like  mine  thus  beat  and  glow, 

in  wbicb  cockneys  are  introduced  is  only  appli-  ^ive  that  he  seemed  to  l^r  under  severe  indisposition  ;  blessings,  from  the  bark  that  roams 

cable  to  tbe  atmosphere  of  London.  Mr.  Elam  ^IS  execution,  though  brilliant,  wanted  that  force  and  fire  (jijr  solitary  seas, 

Bliss  is  tbe  publisher  of  the  work,  which  will  are  the  peeuto  charac^stics  of  this  geriUeman-s 

appiear  at  intervals  of  six  months.  ^  As  an  ama-  himself  again  :  we  have  heard  him  play  - — 

teur  of  the  fine  arts,  we  most  cordially  wish  the  that  air  before,  but  never  with  such  intensity  of  feeling  SONNET, 

spirited  proprietors  of  this  work  success,  and  and  purity  of  tone.  His  reception  must  have  been  gra-  py  miss  roscoe 

whether  our  future  residence  may  be  on  this  tifying,  as,  at  the  end  of  his  perfomance,  the  applause  , 

side  the  Atlantic,  or  among  the  elder  family  of  seemed  to  appreciate  the  com-  yi^ues  dawning  into  grace, 

nations,  we  shall  look  with  pleasure  for  the  ap-  P'knent  fully.  We  re^et  that  this  h«»  deserted  And  with  that  heaven-inspired  and  beaming  face,. 

^  /  u  r  V.  taken  up  his  residence  m  Philadelphia.  Wnicn  breathes  of  peace  and  beauty  all  thine  own. 


SONNET. 

BY  MISS  ROSCOE. 

• 

Shine  on  me  from  afar,  thou  blessed  one ! 

With  thy  mild  virtues  dawning  into  grace, 

And  with  that  heaven-inspired  and  beaming  face, 

1 _ a1 _ _ *  1  1  ^1  ^  V 


pearance  of  each  succeeding  number  ot  the  _ 

American  Landscape.  p  ^  rp  pj  EAT  R  E 

-  Master  Burke  has  been  the  leading  object  of 

^  „  r  WT  ,  .  ,  r.  •  TT  1-1  attraction,  at  this  theatre,  since  our  last  publi- 

The  Magazme  of  Useful  and  Entertainmg  Knowledge,  .  ’  ^  \  i  i- 

,  , ,  „  ,  .  w,  ,  j  SI-  V  cation,  and  continues  to  delight  his  audience. 

conducted  by  N.  Sargent  and  A.  Halsey,  and  publish-  wwy  ^  j  ,  . 

°  ,  We  consider  the  legitimate  drama,  where  the 

ed-by  J.  Leavitt,  182  Broadway.  .  .  -xiuiJ  x  *  u 

J  •  •  Id  Timlxr  rtolH  ittv  Trt  ■noTni.Xi  Qd  •r»xi.»r»o rid 


Which  breathes  of  peace  and  beauty  all  thine  own. 
Be  thy  bright  spell  of  gladness  round  me  thrown  ! 

A  heart  rejoicing  in  the  eartli  and  sky, 

Full  of  youth’s  trust  for  immortality,  . 

For  all  the  spirit  yearns  to  call  its  own, 

Truth,  wisdom,  knowledge.  Oh  !  that  o’er  such  mom 
Cold  clouds  of  earthly  care  must  ever  pass, 

Or  sorrow  pierce  that  bosom !  but  alas ! 

The  heart  that  feels  and  lives  must  sometimes  mourn, 
Those  angel  eyes  were  formed  for  human  tears. 

And  even  for  thee  waits  grief  in  future  years ! 


T  T  n  1P9  R  rl  consider  the  legitimate  drama,  where  the|  Those  angel  eyes  were  formed  for  human  tears, 

•  y  .  avi  ,  roa  way.  •  mirror  is  truly  held  up  to  nature,  as  perhaps  the|  waits  grief  in  future  years ! 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  grand  most  rational  and  instructive  of  all  public  exbi-| 

characteristics  of  the  present  enhghtened  age,  bitions  ;  but,  however  wonderful  the  talents  of  |  _  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

ancLwe  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  infant  Roscii  may  be, — and  in  the  instance  of  I  BY  FIRTH  ^  HALL. 

every  publication  calculated  to  advance  the  young  Burke,  they  certainly  are  wonderful, — Ly  *^^illo^I^^&^Kreut^r  **memtere 

great  work.  M/^e  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  we  must  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  Lilli-'  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Paris — arranged  by  Bailie, . 

that  now  before  us, — The  Magazine  of  Useful  putian  Richards  and  Shylocks,  which,  in  spite  I  and  adopted  by  the  Conservatory.  Translated  from  the 
..  ’  .  /.  French,  by  an  eminent  professor  of  this  city, 

and  Entertainmg  Knowledge, — as  lar  as  we  of  the  ability  displayed  in  their  representation,  BY  E  RILE Y  29  Chatham-st 

have  perused  it,  to  be  of  this  class.  Three  great  are  yet  an  outrage  upon  good  taste.  '  Komer’s  Prayer,  arranged  for  one  or  three  voices — by 

and  important  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  by  We  begin  to  feel  impatient  for  the  Opera  of  1  ’  Dark  Wint^  Time  by  H.  R.  Bishop ; 

its  able  conductors  :  1st,  the  subjects  selected  Cinderella,  with  all  its  enchanting  music  ;  and,  English  words— arranged  by  N.  C.  Bochsa;  1  know  a 
are  generally  useful,  either  for  present  informa-  although  we  do  not  expect  all  we  were  wont  to  baidc— by  C.  K  Horn ;  A  Fox  jump’d  over  the  Parson’s 

tion,  or  future  reference.  2ndly,  the  knowledge  have  at  the  magnificent  theatre  ot  San  Carlo,  by  Valentine.  Waltz— L’ habit  Rouge- by  W. 

conveyed  is  given  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  at  Naples,  the  temple  of  Rossini,  and  the  charm- 1  Madison ;  Darwin’s  Eliza— by  H.  Waler ;  Caliph  of 
so  as  to  be  valuable  to  every  class  of  readers,  ing  Madame  Colbean  Rossini,  yet  we  anticipate |  -p 

,  .  1  .  .X  ‘xi--  xi,  xi-  .  1  UlJBiJiibC^  A 1  iflJAH  1 . 

3dly,  the  price  brmgs-lt  withm  the  reach  ot  the  a  rich  treat.  Favorite  Melodies,  for  Flute  and  ^’iano,  selected  by  E. 

labonno*  classes.  The  illustrious  Brougham.l  Cuddy;  La  Suississiau  bord  du  Lar— T.  Valentine  ; 

the  patron  of  education  in  England,  has  truly  |  BOWERY  THEATRE.  cS-R 

said,  “  There  is  hardly  any  man  who  may  not  The  great  attraction,  at  the  present  time,  at  Huntin;  Duke  of  Wellington’s  March— J.  Moschelles  ; 
gain  some  positive  advantage  in  his  wordly  this  elegant  theatre,  is  the  Elephant,  whose  do-  ®  do.— do. , 

wealth  and  comforts,  by  increasing  his  stock  of  cility  and  tractability  are  the  theme  of  wonder  songs. 

information.”  Who,  then,  will  consent  to  re-  and  delight.  The  pi^e  in  which  this  huge 

main  in  ignorance  ?  We  answer,  none  but  those  animal  is  introduced  is  Asiatic;  and  although  the  festive  scene— W.  lucho. 

whose  nature  is  most  grovelling  and  base ;  and,  the  great  Dr.’ Johnson,  in  his  admirable  preface  Vi^n^s  celebrated  instriictfons  for  the  Piano  Forte, 
with  our  ardent  wishes  for  the  spread  of  sound  to  his  edition  ot  Shakspeare,  speaking  ot  the 

knowledge,  we  warmly  recommend  the  Maga-  unities,  says,  “ It  is  false  that  any  representa-  HENRY  MASON,  PRINTER, 

zine  in  question.  ll tion  is  mistaken  for  reality,”  yet,  such  is  the  north-west  corner  op  Broadway  and  walker-st. 
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HE  RE  18  A  SMILE; 
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COMPOSED  BY  W.  M*BWAM. 
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There  is  a  smile  that  ofl-time  plays  With  seem  -  ing  gladness  on  the  cheek,  A  smile  that  speaks 


Lfaj 


out-ward  ease,  A1  -  though 


guish’d  bo  -  som  break.  And  when  we  see  it  light  the  eye,  We 


I  ^  i  ^ 


!l‘ 


mcnt  ‘  there  ;  Yet '  scarce 


hides  •  the  deep  •  drawn  sigh 


scarce  con  •  ceals  the  glis  -  tening  tear. 


when  wc  view  the  glow-worm’s  rays,  The  sparkling  gem  we 


^nd  yields  to  *  burn  -  ioj 
Re  -  mains,  dear  maid,  wil 


morn 

balm 


Be  -  neath  love’s  with’-ring  power  de-clines  as 
Would  sweet  -  ly  fall  like  mom’s  re-fresh-ing 


noon.  My  heart  thus  dead.  Its  fresh  -  ness  fled, 
you.  Whose  pi  -  tying  tear.  With  in  -  fluence  dear. 


Shall  cheer  the  flowers  that  lan-guish 

No  long  -  er  left  to  lan-guish 


soon 

dew. 


m  This  heart  shall  calm 
n.  Would  bloom  a  -  crain, 


ah!  what  b 
leased  from  p 


of 

hope 

as-suage 

my 

est 

joy 

suc-ceed 

to 

8 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


NEW  SERIES. 


For  The  Euterpeiad.  globe,  are  exceedingly  alive  to  the  charms 

PORTRAITS  OF  VOCALISTS, |of  music,  and  that  others  are  so  insensible  to 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL. 

MADAME  FERON.  | 

How  quick  expression  darts  her  glancing  fire, 

How  deep  responding,  blend  those  hues  and  tones 
Which  harmony  itself  enchanted  owns  : 

All  judgment  sanctions,  and  all  taste  admires.” 

•  There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  opinions 
of  men  differ  more  materially,  than  on  the  merit 
of  public  vocal  perfbnners.  Some,  having  been 
previously  pleased  by  another  voice  and  style  of 
singing,  listen  unwillingly,  and  with  a  detenni- 
nation  to  hear  only  defects  ;  while  others,  una¬ 
ble  to  judge  for  themselves,  have  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  trust  to  their  own  feelings,  without  au¬ 
thority.  Judgment  and  candor,  the  guides  of  so 
inconsiderable  a  portion  of  a  community,  seldom 
speak  loud,  or  endeavor  to  make  proselytes,  and 
consequently  have  little  weight  in  fixing  the 
character  of  a  foreign  singer.  In  all  theatrical 
representations,  and  even  in  concerts,  a  part  only 
of  the  audience  are  judges  of  the  merit  of  what 
they  see  and  hear,  the  rest  are  always  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  motives  in  which  neither  taste  ndf 
judgment  have  any  share;  and  ii  is  well  known 
that  the  imprds^ons  and  emotions  produced  by 
music,  cannot  find  a  place  in  that  mind  which, 
at  the. moment,  is  either  pre-occupied  wdth*6ther 
thought^  or  agitated  with  other  feelings.'.-  ^ 
When  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  pursuits,  or 
led  away  by  trifles,  the  magnificent  picture  of 
'  the  material  world  is  only  a  blank,  equally  un-l 
meaning  and  uninteresting.  Objects  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  grand,  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens,  peiss  unobserved.  The  land¬ 
scape  has  neither  color,  nor  feature,  nor  charac¬ 
ter.  The  sun  rises  in  his  glory,  but  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  :  he  sets  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  eve,  and  surrounded  with  his  robes  of  light 
and  brilliancy,  and  yet  the  heart  remains  un- 


them,  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  one  tone 
from  another — far  less,  to  become  proficient  in 
the  art.  Such  persons  may  differ  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  and  charge  me  with  partiality, 
but  I  bend  to  their  criticism  with  placid  resigna¬ 
tion,  remembering  that  truth  and  impartiality 
cheerfully  grant  an  open  hearing. 

The  pride  of  the  sex  must  be  gratified  by  ac¬ 
counts  of  females,  who  have  excelled  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  music,  whose  acquired  talents  form  an 
allurement  that  is  not  liable  to  fade  like  the  lilies 
and  roses,  and  which  prolong  the  reign  of  a  su¬ 
perior  singer  even  to  the  autumn  of  life.  How¬ 
ever  inadequate  I  consider  myself  to  do  that  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  professional  talents  of  Madame  Fe- 
ron  which  they  truly  merit,  I  shall,  neverthe¬ 
less,  no  longer  delay  to  enter  upon  a  biographi¬ 
cal  and  analytical  account  of  this  celebrated 
vocalist. 

Madame  Feron  was  born  in  London.  Her 
father  was  a  French  emigrant,  w^ho,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  turmoils  that  raged  in  his  own 
country,  joined  those  large  numbers  of  French¬ 
men  who  fled  to  England  as  to  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed.  That  dreadful  period,  w^hich 
must  be  considered  as  totally  out  of  the  common 
course  of  things,  when  a  terrific  system  swept 
away  men,  characters,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  de¬ 
prived  Mr.  Feron  also  of  all  his  property  ;  and 
though  submitting  to  the  shackles  of  life,  his  dis¬ 
tress  was  well  known  when  he  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Nature  seems  to  have  supplied  remedies 
for  the  great  evils  to  which  man  is  subject ;  and 
generally  balances  virtue  with  calumny,  ambi¬ 
tion  with  perils,  and  genius  with  adversity.  J 
This  we  see  exemplified  in  Mr.  Feron’s  family, 
for  all  his  children  manifested  much  taste  for 
music;  but  Madame  Feron,  in  her  earliest  years, 
discovered  such  an  uncommon  share  of  talent, 
touched.  And,  with  regard  to  music,  it  is  noto-|that  her  father  was  induced  to  devote  his  daugh- 
rious,  that  the  greater  number  of  mankind  are  I  ter  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art.  She  received 


destitute,  though  not  of  hearing,  yet  of  that  sense 
which,  superadded  to  the  hearing,  renders  us 
susceptible  of  the  fascinations  of  musical  sounds; 
and  in  times  when  music  was  less  fashionable 


her  first  instructions  from  Mr.  Cobham,  a  cele-i 
brated  violin  player,  who,  soon  perceiving  traits 
of  unusual  genius  in  his  young  pupil,  took  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure  in  facilitating  her  studies,  and 


than  it  is  now,  many,  of  both  sexes,  vrere  candid  I  in  communicating  to  her  all  the  mysteries  of 
enough  to  confess  that  they  wanted  this  sense, [the  art. 

by  saying,  “I  have  no  ear  for  music.”  But  it|  The  progress  of  the  young  lady  was  propor- 


is  an  established  doctrine,  that  a  capacity  to 
comprehend  and  create,  and  a  taste  to  discern 
and  relish  the  intricacies  and  infinite  beauties 


tinned  to  the  uncommon  advantages  of  nature 
and  art,  with  which  she  wfis  favored  ;  for  she 
soon  acquired  a  surprising  facility  in  the  execu- 


of  harmonious  and  melodious  combinations  of  [tion  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  and,  while 
sounds,  exist  in  every  nation, — among  the  civil-jyet  a  child,  was  brought  forward  at  Vauxhall 
ized,  as  among  the  savage.  They  are  gills  of  [to  execute  music  of  a  description  similar  to  that 
the  Great  Creator, — always  alive  to  every  thing]  then  singing  by  the  Catalani  at  the  Opera, 
that  conduces  to  our  happiness  and  to  our  enjoy- [The  musical  historian  finds,  thus  far,  a  great 
ments.  But  while  it  is  admitted  that  this  mu- j  similarity  in  the  early  career  of  Madame  Feron 
sical  capacity  is  generally  diffused  throughoutjand  Madame  Catalani.  Angelica  Catalani,  the 
the  world,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  [celebrated  Italian  singer,  was  born  in  Sinigolia, 
time,  that  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  varies  I  of  respectable  parents,  who  were  likewise  soun- 
considerably  in  different  individuals,  and  among  [fortunate  as  to  lose  all  their  property  through  the 
different  nations.  The  truth  of  this  observation  [rapacious  incursions  of  the  French  ;  and  to  the 
need  not  be  pointed  out ;  for  the  experience  of  [filial  piety  of  his  daughter.  Signor  Catalani 
every  one  must  have  sufficed  to  show  him,  that  [was  principally  indebted  for  a  genteel  mainte- 


ry  early  age,  noticed  and  partronized  by  persons 
who  used  every  exertion  which  benevolence 
could  suggest,  to  improve  her  astonishing  talents. 

Madame  Feron  enjoyed,  at  this  time,  such 
extraordinary  privileges  in  London,  as  she  could 
not  have  found  in  any  other  European  city ;  all 
the  constellations  of  the  musical  horizon  were, 
at  this  period,  assembled  in  the  English  metropo¬ 
lis.  Signor  Viganoni,  Signor  Morelli,  Signor 
Rodevino,  Signor  Tramezzani,  Mr.  Braham, 
Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Weichsell,  Signor  Sto- 
race,  Madame  Catalani,  and  Madame  Mara, 
produced  such  complete  musical  banquets,  as 
were  never  before  enjoyed,  and  of  which  the 
Englishmen  say, 

“We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  the  like  again !” 

It  requires  no  proof  when  I  assert  that  the 
taste  of  Madame  Feron  must  have  highly  im¬ 
proved  by  hearing  such  superior  and  good  sing¬ 
ers,  and  it  seems  but  natural  that  a  desire  should 
animate  her  to  visit  a  country  which  had  at¬ 
tained  so  great  an  eminence  in  the  art  of  music, 
and  which  had  furnished  so  large  a  number  of 
musicians,  remarkable  for  their  genius,  learning 
and  fertility.  Miadame  Feron  went  to  Italy,  or, 
rather,  retired  to  that  country’,  to  prepare  her¬ 
self,  by  habits  of  study  and  practice,  to  ensure 
her  success  with  the  public.  Her  never  ceasing 
ardor  and  assiduity  were,  day  by  day,  enlarging 
her  stock  of  acquirement  and  facility,  to  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  mn  the  most  rapid  and  difficult  divisions, 
which  always  produce  the  loudest  acclamations 
of  an  enraptured  audience. 

In  1818,  Madame  Feron  cultivated  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Pucitta,  a  musician  whose  productions 
acquired  considerable  celebrity,  especially  his 
serious  drama,  called  Boadicea.  Madame  Fe¬ 
ron  received  from  him  such  valuable  instructions, 
as  gave  her  every  requisite  for  a  professional 
singer.  With  him,  and  in  company  with  the 
illustrious  Catalani,  Madame  Feron  went  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  Music  wfis,  at  this  time,  as  munificently 
patronized  in  F ranee,  as  in  other  countries.  But 
this  nation,  so  frequently  accused  of  more  vola¬ 
tility  and  caprice  than  their  neighlxuis,  have 
evinced  a  steady,  |)ersevering  constancy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  music,  which  the  most  pointed  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule  of  other  countries  could  ne¬ 
ver  vanquish.  Gluck,  Piccini,  and  Gretry,  not 
long  before  that  period,  had  been  very  active  in 
the  business  of  reformation,  but  Rossini  and 
Boildie;;.find  that  there  remains  yet  much  to  do. 
By  comparing  the  French  with  the  Italian  Ope¬ 
ras,  it  is  easy  to  discover  both  the  fetters  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  complaisance  for  the  former  music¬ 
al  taste  of  France.  But  the  composers  are  not 
to  blame  for  accommodating  their  strains  to  tlie 
conceptions  of  their  judges. 

“  Thoee  who  live  to  please,  muat  picaae  to  live.” 

Consequently,  Madame  Feron,  at  that  period, 
could  not  expect  to  become  a  favorite  of  the  Pa¬ 
risians.  She  left  the  capital,  and,  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  her  instructor,  made  a  tour  through  Spain 
and  Germany.  I  must  confess  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  success  which  Madame  Feron  met  with 
in  the  Spanish  metropolis,  as  we  hear  so  little 


some  individuals,  in  every  section  of  the  habit- [nance.  The  lovely  Angelica  was  also,  at  ave-ilof  the  state  of  music  in  that  kingdom  ;  still,  it 
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of  Weber, — not  to  mention  others  of  great  mer¬ 
it  by  other  composers, — with  the  most  finished 
and  favorite  pieces  of  Rossini,  will  find  that  the 
latter,  though  possessing  much  brilliancy,  and 
admirable  flashes  of  genius,  are  totally  destitute 
of  that  grandeur,  richness,  and  majesty  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  we  find  in  the  Don  Giovanni,  in 
Faust,  and  in  the  Euryanthe.  Madame  Keren’s 
partiality  for  Rossini,  arises,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  she  is  enabled  to  sing  his  music  more 
perfectly  than  that  of  other  eminent  composers ; 
she  meets  in  it  abundant  room  for  display ;  and 
Madame  Feron  knows  well,  that  to  the  aston¬ 
ishing  flexibility  of  her  voice,  which  allows  her 
to  make  use  often  of  the  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  chromatic  scale,  and  other  embellishments  of 
cjreat  difficulty,  she  owes  a  principal  share  of 


supporters,  all  that  can  be  desired  is,  that  its  in¬ 
tellectual  dignity  shall  be  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  i  for  where  this  lan^age  of  the  soul  conveys 
but  a  momentary  gratification,  without  influence 
upon  the  heart  or  understanding,  the  object  of  it 
is  but  misunderstood  and  abused. 

The  three  qualifications  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
per  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  passionate  and 
expressive  music,  are,  a  good  ear,  a  quick  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  a  refined  taste.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  music  addressing  itself  principally  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  such  as  Canons,  or  pieces  ol  learn¬ 
ed  contrivance,  practised  by  the  old  masters  ; 
who,  in  their  monastic  retirement,  despising 
ease,  gloried  only  in  making  their  uncouth  melo¬ 
dies  march  in  certain  directions,  measured, — if 
the  expression  be  allowed, — by  line  and  rule. 
These  stiff  and  formal  productions,  however, 
produced  their  effect :  they  led  the  way  to  cohe¬ 
rence  of  ideas,  and  symmetry  of  construction  ; 
from  which  excellences,  engrafted  upon  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  modems,  as  may  be  observed  in 
Mozartj  Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  has  resulted 

, — that  kind 


sounds,  winch  there  distinguished  the  penorm- 
ances,  is  not  to  be  described.  Such  excellence 
is,  indeed,  unattainable,  where  music  is  seldom 
studied  as  a  science,  or  loved  and  valued  for  its 
own  sake,  but  chiefly  considered  as  the  means 
of  gain  ;  and  where,  from  want  of  instmction, 
or  from  confirmed  prejudice,  the  greater  part  of 
an  audience  are  unable  to  feel  or  understand  any 
thing  beyond  the  unmeaning,  and  sometimes 
barbarous  melody  of  a  national  air. 

In  1820,  we  find  Madame  Feron  at  Milan,  at 
the  theatre  Scala,  vrhere  she  sung  with  Galli 
and  Crevelli :  both  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  her  talent,  and  their  praises  procured  a  cur¬ 
rent  value  on  her  efforts.  From  this  time  we 
trace  Madame  Feron  in  engagements  with  all 
the  most  celebrated  singers  that  France,  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  Italy  could  produce,  and  yet  triumph¬ 
ing  in  her  rivalry.  In  1822,  we  find  her  at  Tu¬ 
rin,  with  Tacchinardi  and  Madame  Pasta ;  and 
from  1823  to  1825,  she  was  at  Naples,  with  Ros¬ 
sini,  and  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  now  in 
existence.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
Madame  Feron,  inexhaustible  in  fancy  and  em¬ 
bellishments,  soon  became  a  favorite  of  Rossini, 
who,  himself,  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  with 
most  of  the  requisites  of  the  musician, — such  as 


i  wi&iivy  JO  tivfu  iviuzarx,  rxciyuii,  aiiu  Jjccuioveii,  ii 

Madame  Feron  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Glossop,  |  the  perfection  of  thought  and  feeling, 
son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Coburg  Theatre,  9^^  expressive,  yet  regular  music,  which  is  the 
and  her  absence  from  the  city,  at  present,  de-  joint  production  of  the  h^d  and  he^.  Toen- 

pnves  me  of  much  information  which  would  the  ambition  of  every  student.  When  we 
prove  interesting  to  her  admirers.  After  her |  mention  the  necessity  of  a  good  ear  for  this  pur- 
marriage,  she  appeared  once  at  Dniry  Lane  j  pose,  it  may,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile  that  aquali- 
Theatre,  in  honor  of  Sheridan’s  memory,  in  his  obvious  should  be  alluded  to  here  ;  a  lit- 

opera  of  «  The  Duenna.”  The  part  of  Clara.'  tierewllection  will, however, wnvinceeven  those 
.  .  -  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  prac- 

in  the  Duenna,  was  one  of  the  principal  char-|  observation  is  not 

acters,  in  which  Mrs.  Billington  delighted  every  beneath  attention.  A  child  who  catches  up  all 
hearer.  In  1827, Madame  Feron  was  again  at,  the  tunes  it  hears,  shows  that  strong  musical 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  appeared  as  Flori-j  predisposition  which,  later  in  life,  secures  the 
manti,in  “  Isidore  de  Merida,”  when  her  suc-  ®®^  by  the  many  wrong 

cess  was  immediate  and  decisive.  Since  then,*  pi^ygd  upon  a  neglected  piano-forte,  which  vi- 
Madame  Feron  has  made  several  successful  pro-,  tiate  more  imperfect  organs.  The  habit  of  al- 
vincial  tours,  till  she  embarked  for  the  United  ,  lowing  an  ordinary  ear  to  accommodate  itself  to 
States  ;  and  here  she  has  appeared,  in  most  of  ^^y  tbin^  out  of  tune,  is  highly  mischievous  ; 

our  large  cities,  eenerally  with  the  appellation  though  it  may  not  destroy  the  whole  pleas- 
«  ^  oil'll  1  I  i  ure  to  be  derived  from  music,  it  blunts  the  fine 

of  prima  Donna.  She  has  lately  left  New-Jg^j^g  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  Eistonishing  how 

York  for  the  W est  Indies.  ,  many  public  performers  are  defective  in  this  par- 

The  continuation  of  this  article,  with  an  ac- 3  ticular.  .While,  therefore,  the  first  species  of  ear 
count  of  Madame  Feron’s  musical  talents,  may  1  o^^y  be  left  to  itself,  the  second  should  receive 

be  expected  in  the  next  number  of  this  paper.J!'^"®  and  education  ;  for  the  neglect  of  compar- 
^  r*  ’  ‘  sounds,  and  of  examining  the  mcety  ol  in- 

_ _ (jermamcus.  tervals,  in  youth,  produce^  at  last,  that  thorough 

xf  tt  Q!  T  r*  i  obtuseness  to  music,  which  is  often  discoverable 

MUSIC.  '  jj^  persons  of  a  middle  age.  Those  who  are 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  character-:  conscious  of  any  defective  intonation  in  singing, 
istic  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  nineteentli  cen-  should  immediately  take  pains  to  rectify  it,  and 
tury,  is  the  intellectual  elevation  which  the  art  ‘  not  come  to  the  hasty  and  despairing  conclusion, 
has  reached.  The  love  of  music  has  become  so'  that  nature  has  withheld  from  them  certain  fa- 
identified  with  feeling, — a  Quixotic  notion  per-  culties.  Uutoned  piano-fortes,  and  a  random  way 
haps, — that  few  can  be  found  honest  enough  toi  of  using  the  voice,  without  proving  the  truth  of 
confess  an  indifference  to  it  through  wmnt  oT  ear,  |  the  intervals,  lead,  at  last,  to  a  total  depravity  of 
and  insensibility  to  melodious  and  harmonious  the  ear.  Madame  Malibran,  and  Mademoiselle 
expression.  The  undisguised,  unblushing  hater  Sontag,  have  a  perfection,  with  respect  to  ex- 
of  music,  is  unknown  ; — a  very  level  taste,  or,  actitude  of  pitch,  in  their  singing,  which  has 
rather,  affectation  of  taste,  runs  through  the  been  scarcely  before  heard  in  England  :  and 
higher  and  middle  circles  ;  and  every  evening  such  is  the  impression  created  by  their  perform- 
party,or  concert  room,  furnishes  examples  of  the,  ance,  that  the  propriety  of  training  the  ear,  as 
enraptured  amateur,  who  applauds  and  yawns  Swell  as  the  voice,  is  no  longer  doubted.  The 
by  turns.  Yet,  the  veiy’ existence  of  this  affec-!  piano-forte  is  the  grammar  of  music.  As  all 
tation  proves  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  those  who  would  be  good  players,  should  be  ac- 
among  the  refined  part  of  society,  in  favor  of  1  quainted  with  the  best  styles  of  sinking,  so  it  is 
music.  The  early  cultivation  of  the  art  which] of  the  highest  advantage  to  a  vocal  performer, 
is  now  adopted,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  will  j  to  be  well  initiated  upon  a  keyed  instrument ; 
extinguish  the  class  of  hearers  to  which  we  al-jthis  gives  a  knowledge  of  niodulation,  and  relish 
lude  ;  as  the  ear  becomes  well  trained,  and  a|  for  harmony  ;  in  a  word,  it  insures  the  confi- 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  is  ac-Jdence  of  science,  without  diminishing  the  natu- 
quired,  music  will  make  the  proper  impression,  jral  feeling.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  shovf 
and  not  convey  the  merely  indefinite,  physical  i  that  those  singers  who  tnist  to  unassisted  na- 
pleasiire,  which  animals  are  said  to  derive  from  |  tore,  are  apt  to  fall  into  vulgarity  :  a  mere  bal- 
it,  in  common  with  mankind.  Since,  then,  mu-  lad  may  certainly  be  thus  achieved  ;  but  in 


proauciions,  every  lempje  consecrated  to  mu¬ 
sic  but  that  he  cannot  bear  a  c-omparison,  in 
many  respects,  with  several  composers  of  the 
Italian,  and  especially  of  the  German  schools, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  competent  and  dis¬ 
passionate  judge. 

Though  I  attempt  a  biographical  account  of 
Madame  Feron,  it  certainly  cannot  be  out  of  its 
proper  place,  when  I  give  a  passing  remark  on 
the  works  of  a  musician,  which  attract,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  00  much  attention,  and  to  ivhich  Madame 
Feron  manifests  so  decidedly  a  preference  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  compositions  of  others.  Many  will 
agree  with  me,  that  Rossini’s  repetitions  .are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  his  orchestral  music  is,  for  tlie  most  part, 
weak  and  trivial ;  his  judgment,  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  melody  and  harmony  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  poem,  is  often-times  evidently  deficient ;  and 
as  regards  his  power  of  harmony,  it  is  very  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Mozart,  of  Spohr,  of  Cheru¬ 
bini,  of  Beethoven,  W eber,  and  many  otlier  com¬ 
posers  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools.  Any 
one  who,  witli  necessary  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  compare  the  Don  Giovanni,  or  the 
Zauber  Floete  of  Mozart, — the  Alceste  and 
Orfeo  of  Gluck, — the  F aust  of  Spohr, — tlie  Ma- 
trinionio  Segreto  of  Cimarosa, — the  Euryanthe 


notoriously  neitlier  in  want  of  friends  nor^liigher  attempts,  the  mind  and  cultivated  taste 
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of  the  perlbrmer  must  appear.  Indeed,  what-  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  London.  Bian- 
cver  may  said  of  genius  and  natural  aptitude  chi  added  to  the  melody  a  lew  bars  and  three 
for  music,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  nothing  ad-  cadenzas,  in  order  that  she  might  change  them 
mirable  was  ever  accomplished,  by  composer  or  In  the  course  of  the  Opera ;  Cimarosa  also  wrote 
performer,  without  gi^t  patience  and  the  most  three ;  the  German  composer,  HermiL  added 
persevering  application.  Buflbn  has  truly  re-  three  more  ;  while  Marescalche,  one  of  the  or- 
marked  of  this  talent  for  study,  that  it  is  in  it-  chestra,  likewise  contributed  three.  It  will 
self  genius;  and  careful  study,— that  is,  not  the!  scarcely  be  credited,  that,  of  these  twelve  ca- 
mere  routine  of  mechanicalexercisesforthefin-j  lenzas,  this  charming  singer  could  only  retain 
fiers  or  voice, — a  drudgery  which  often  does  lone,  with  which  she  graced  every  song  she  sung 
more  harm  than  goo^,—hui  a  steady  practice,  I  in  the  Carnival.  The  fact  is,  she  had  an  en- 
in  which  the  head  directs  the  labors  of  both,  bjchantingly  sweet  voice,  much  science,  for  a 
more  frequently  wanting  among  us  than  music- Linger,  and  some  natural  taste  ;  but  was  by  no 


al  feeling. 


- g,.  U means  highly  gllled  with  genius;  at  an  im  , 

The  first  requisite  for  a  pupil  is  a  good  mas-|promptu  was  very  awkward  :  and,  in  several  IDANIELGEORGE  MORHOF, 
ter,  who  should  be  selected  as  a  man  ol’  temper,  .aspects,  what  the  Italians  call  una  testa  dura.  A  distinguished  musical  amateur,  master  or 

experience,  and  rather  of  tact  in  explaining  and _ acoustics,  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Wis- 

illustrating,  than  a  fine  performer.  Much  de-  Euterpeiad.  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  in  1639. 

pends  upon  attention  to  minute  points  in  the  out-  _  The  early  years  of  this  ingenious  and  learned 

ret  of  the  study  of  piano-forte  playing,  for  in-  Mr.  Editor  :  The  following  line.,  from  the  pen  of  man  were  devoted  to  music,  in  the  knowledge  of 
judicious  instructions,  at  this  time,  produce  the  a  young  lady  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  have  been  written  which  science  he  made  great  progress,  and 
worst  consequences.  Let  none  but  a  master  su-  xlH)ut  two  years,  but  never  published,  at  which  period  would,  no  doubt,  have  become  a  profound  mas- 
perintend  the  position  of  the  pupil’s  hand  upon  fo®  anthor  had  numbered  but  thirteen  summera.  Thf  ter  of  its  principles,  had  not  his  attention  been 
the  instrument^  or  direct  the  motion  of  her  fin-  versification,  with  few  exce^ti^s,  is  ha^omous,  and  a  diverted  from  his  favorite  pursuit  by  an  ungov- 

gers.  A  governess  maybe  allowed  to  attend  ^rwhoir*  in  gfv!M|\hi8' opS",  I  ernable  thirst  for  general  information,  and  his 

upon  the  practice,  and  see  the  masters  injunc-  riality  for  the  young  author,  save  that  arising  from  this  particular  attachment  to  eloquence  and  history, 
tions  obeyed  ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  in-  sparkle  of  her  dawning  intellort ;  for  I  am  a  stranger  tr  Although  the  universality  of  his  acquisitions,  to 
judicious  to  allow  her,  as  is  generally  done,  to [ihe  lurking  “peril  in  her  eye,”  having  never  been  with-  which  he  owed  his  appointment  of  principal  li- 
give  the  first  lessons ;  for  the  foundation  of  a  bad  influence  of  its  though  n  hath  l^en  tolr  |  b^arian  at  Kiel,  and  election  into  the  Royal  So- 

and  indistinct  execution  is  frequently  laid  by  fafn!?"t^fg“o^from“  ciety  of  London,  prevented  his  arrival  at  that 

those  who  are  diligent  enough  in  practising,  might  assign  it  a  place  in  the  Rptemeiad.  extraordinary  eminence  as  a  theoretical  musi- 

merely  because  as  much  care  is  not  taken  in  A  Friend  op  Genius,  cian,  for  which  his  talents  and  industry  had  so 

raising  the  fingers  from  the  keys,  as  in  striking  —  amply  fitted  him,  they  allowed  him  to  go  deeply 

them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  ON  READING  MRS.  HEMANS*  enough  into  the  science  to  be  qualified  to  write 
four  or  five  keys,  in  the  playing  of  a  scale,  heh’  POEMS.  seve.  al  treatiseson  the  harmonic  art,one  of  which 

down  at  the  same  time  by  5^oung  ladies,  whe  Farewell  enchanting  verse!  published  in  Holland,  in  1673,  republish- 

read  music  with  great  facility.  This  violatioP  o  how  the  soul  of  Poesy  swells  in  and  printed  a  third  time  in 

of  harmony,  intolerable  to  well-regulated  ears,  wakes  from  us  ^  latter  work  manifests  an  intimate 

results  from  want  of  attention  to  the  prelimina^  Anlnswering  flow  of  melody  within  f  icquaintance  with  the  general  laws  of  sound 

ry  exercises.  Difficulties  in  the  practical  part  must  I  sa  farewell  ?  science  of  its  moilulation,  as  connected 

of  music  have,  of  late,  increased  in  such  undue  «  u  i  j-  f  music  and  musical  composition.  The  title 

proportion  to  effects,  that  none  but  those  who  7",  adieu !-  ohsertatio  cte  scyi^ho  vitreo  per 

nave  received  verv  earlv  instruction  may  emu-  «  as.  an  ist  espe  certain  hnmance  vocis  somim  fracto.  The 


From  the  Remembrance< 

TO  MARYs 

*■  By  James  Montgomsryt 
Mary !  it  is  a  lovely  name, 

Thrire  hallowed  in  the  rolls  of  fame ; 

Not  for  the  blazonry  of  birth, 

Nor  honours  springing  from  the  earth ; 

But  what  Evangelists  nave  told 
Of  three  who  boie  that  name  of  olJ : 

Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 

Mary  who  sat  to  hear  his  word, 

And  Mary  Magdalen,  to  whom 
He  came  while  weeping  o’er  his  tomb ; 
These  to  that  humble  name  supply 
A  glory  which  can  never  die. 

Mary !  my  prayer  for  you  shall  be. 
May  you  in  pious  love  be  all  the  three ! 


experience,  and  rather  of  tact  in  explaining  and 
illustrating,  than  a  fine  performer.  Muen  de¬ 
pends  upon  attention  to  minute  points  in  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  study  of  piano-forte  playing,  for  in- 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 


A  Friend  op  Genius. 

ON  READING  MRS.  HEMANS* 
POEMS. 

Farewell,  enchanting  verse ! 

O  how  the  soul  of  Poesy  swells  in 
Each  line,  and  wakes  from  us 


have  received  very  early  instruction  may  emu¬ 
late  the  brilliancy  and  articulation  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  performers,  Kalkbrenner,  Pixis,  and 


So  soon  must  bid  the  pleasing  tetsk  adieu  ! — 

Alas !  and  is  the  spell 

So  soon  dissolved  7 — the  charm  I  thought  so  true  ! 
The  “hour  of  deatb”  will  come, — 


Moscheles.  However,  the  music-mad  passageF  Tb"  ‘  '^esper-bell  of  fate”  be  heard  by  all,- 

of  some  modern  piano-forte  composers  are  not  wandering  “stranger*’  never  may  returr,- 

worth  the  trouble  of  conquering  ;  and  though  Kings  he  stretched  darkly ’ncalh  the  funeral  pall, 

early  youth  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  season  let  the  “voice  of  spring,” 

for  undergoing  the  process  of  strengthening  flowing  verse; 

hand,  and  rendering  the  fingers  independent,  it  |  Too  soon ’twill  cease  to  ring — 

should  be  with  a  view  to  the  beautiful  and  intel- jToo  soon  the  “  child’s  last  sleep”  will  fall  on  us. 

ligible  compositions  of  Dussek,  Cramer,  and!  The  “ lays  of  many  lands,” 

Hammel,  or  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  and  not  jo  let  them  lull  us  to  our  last  rejKw, 

for  the  sake  of  the  ordinary  parade  pieces,  of  j  And  while  the  leaf  expands, 

which  the  music  shops  are  so  prolific.  Those  | It  bids  us  mark  the  season  it  must  close.  » 

who  have  not  had.  the  advantage  of  commenc-|  The  raging  sea  rolls  or — 

ing  with  a  good  master,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  I  It  rises  still  upon  the  Plymouth  shore, 

age,  should  endeavor  to  give  a  more  exqu  s’tel  And  h?re,  where  we  were  bom, 

polish  to  all  they  can  accomplish,  which  may  befour  “pi’grim  fathers”  came  alone  of  yore. 


generally  more  pleasing  to  hearers  than  the 
most  rapid  execution  unaccompanied  by  taste. 
Those  who  are  deficient  in  confidence,  will  al¬ 
ways  find  a  resource  in  duetts  ;  which,  wh»le 
they  offer  greater  ease  in  the  execution,  produce 
a  fulness  and  richness  of  effect,  to  which  one 

performer  is  qirte  in«adequate. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

MRS.  BILLINGTON’S  FORGETFUL- 

NESS. 

Mrs.  Billington  arrived  in  Nap’es  in  the  year 
1794,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  a  douhle- 
haas  player,  and  her  brother,  Charles  We  chsel. 
the  well  known  violinist.  She  was  immediate¬ 
ly  engage  1  at  the  theatre  San  Carlo  ;  and,  o’ 


The  “s’lnlieams”  lit  their  way, 

“  It  walk’d  the  stormy  waves  and  ocean  smil’d 
Itlerl  them  far  astray, 

Far  from  their  distant  home,  to  deserts  wild. 

“  The  treasures  of  the  deej  ” — 

Ir  sfoh  no  treasures  from  that  little  band ; — 

They  sleep  the  “  conquerors’  sleep” — 

Tliey  were  the  conquerors  of  a  desert  land. 

“  Bring  flowers”  to  strew  their  graves, 

Th#‘y  left  a  native  home,  far,  far  away — 

They  cross’d  the  mighty  waves, 

Bring  flowers,’  O  bring  the  well-known  Jlotoer  of  May! 

But  bring  the  evergreen, — 

It  is  the  emblem  of  eternity, — 

To  deck  with  endless  sheer, 


hy  account,  Signor  Bianchi  was  instructed  tf  Tli’  immortal  H  mans,  who  can  never  die. 

8^  to  music  the'^Opera  of  Ines  di  Castro  ;  into  While  there  are  feeling  hearts 

which,  in  consequence  of  her  defective  memo-y.  To  echo  back  the  everlasting  strain  • 

sne  requested  him  to  introduce  a  favorite  Foag.  Which  thy  \  1  st  verse  im*  art«, 

composed  by  Salieri,  which,  for  years,  she  hail  Tliy  memory,  Hemans,  ever  must  remain.  H.  J.  P. 


extraordinary  eminence  as  a  theoretical  musi¬ 
cian,  for  which  his  talents  and  industry  had  so 
amply  fitted  him,  they  allowed  him  to  go  deeply 
enough  into  the  science  to  be  qualified  to  write 
seve.  al  treatiseson  the  harmonic  art,one  of  which 
he  first  published  in  Holland,  in  1673,  republish¬ 
ed  at  Kiel  in  1682,  and  printed  a  third  time  in 
1693.  The  latter  work  manifests  an  intimate 
icquaintance  with  the  general  laws  of  sound, 
and  the  science  of  its  moilulation,  as  connected 
with  music  and  musical  composition.  The  title 
of  this  work  is  Dissertatio  cle  scyjiho  vitreo  per 
certain  hnmance  vocis  sonum  fracto.  The 
purport  of  the  work  is,  not  only  to  propound  a 
variety  of  rules  bearing  on  music  as  a  science, 
but  to  offer  oh.^rvat ions  on  physics  and  acoustics, 
and  explain  the  causes  of  vocal  and  other  sounds 
an  different  bodies.  One  of  the  remarks  made 
in  this  publication  is  illustrated  by  what,  at  that 
time,  was  a  curious  account  oi  a  wine-gl?ise 
Se  ng  broken  by  the  tones  of  a  man’s  voice. 
Though  nothing  now  is  better  known  than  the 
power  of  musical  sounds  over  bodies  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  that  many  brittle  substan¬ 
ces,  such  as  glass,  may  be  fractured  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  human  voice,  it  was  not  then  a  fact 
generally  understood.  We  have  not  now  to 

I’ctarn,  that  when  bodies  arc  of  such  an  el.asticity 
that  their  parts  can  be  made  easily  to  vibrate, 
and  of  such  a  density  that  their  tremulalions  are 
nearly  in  equal  times  with  the  undulations  of  a 
mus'ctal  sound,  moi'on  may  not  only,  by  means 
of  that  sound,  he  excited  in  them,  hut  be  carried 
to  v'o’ence,  and  even  to  destniction.  The  cor- 
ro-^eal  undulat’ons  occasioned  by  sound,  will,  by 
r.apid  reijLerat  'on,  break  the  cohesion  of  its  atoms ; 

different  is  the  operation  of  musical  sound 
^om  tliOhC  sounds  which  we  call  no'se !  Kircher 
^eaks  of  a  rock  that  shook  at  the  sound  of  an 
organ.  Dr.  Mead,  and  othe’^*,  relate  that  mu- 
s’cai  sounds  have  thrown  animals  into  convul- 
s'ops.  The  human  body,  too,  appears  to  feel  the 
nflnence  of  mus’cal  sounds.  It  was  observed 
by  Longinus,  that  mus'e  puts  the  very  rml)8  in 
mot’on  ;  and  Malcolm,  the  nius’cal  tlieorist,  in¬ 
forms  u«,  that  he  felt  a  tremulous  motfon  in  his 
body,  when  standing  near  a  double  bass,  which 
the  shock  of  a  cannon  could  not  have  pro  Inced. 
As  far  as  these  things  we  e  known  ’’n  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centirv,  they  were  known  by  Morhor,who 
died  at  Lubeck,  in  the  year  1691. 
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For  the  Euterpeiad. 

MY  NATaT  bowers. 

Awaj  with  your  gold,  your  gems,  and  your  flowers, 

Such  trifles  are  careless  to  me : 

Oh  carry  me  back  to  my  own  natal  bowers, 

Where  my  childhood  was  spent  pure  and  free. 

Could  you  scatter  these  robes  with  snow-speaking  pearls, 
Or  with  glittering  diamonds  deck 

This  grief-stricken  brow— these  wild  waving  curls— 
These  Angers — these  arms,  ears,  and  neck, — 

—Yet  still  should  I  sigh  for  the  home  of  my  Sire ; 

For  the  smiles  of  my  Sisters  and  Mother ; — 

For  the  glances  of  him  from  whom  mine  would  retire; 
And  the  soft  sighing  flute  of  my  Brother. 

My  soul  still  would  cling  to  the  peach  arbour  shade, 
Where  my  Mother  her  infant  waa  hushing ; 

Where  the  tea-table  stood  with  its  cloth  ready  laid, 

And  the  mellow  fruit  over  us  blushing. 

1  once  more  would  stand  by  my  clear  silver  spring, 
Where  the  daisies  and  peppermint  bloom, 

And  the  sweet  blue-eyed  violets  modestly  fling 
O’er  the  bright  gushing  waves  their  perfume. 

T  was  a  beautiful  spot  when  the  even  tide  sun 
Threw  her  mantle  of  gold  o’er  the  mountain ; 

When  the  herb  drank  the  dew,  and  the  bird  song  was  done, 
And  the  flowers  lav*d  themselves  in  the  fountain. 

I ’d  fain  breathe  my  last  in  my  own  natal  bowers— 

My  pillow  the  breast  of  my  Mother ; 

— My  Brother  should  place  in  one  hand  drooping  flowers, 
And  the  lip  of  my  Sire  press  the  other. 

My  white-handed  Sisters  should  carefully  spread 
My  grass-springing  couch  with  young  clover ; 

Their  tears  of  regret  should  fall  cool  on  my  head, 

And  the  blue  sky  the  scene  should  arch  over. 

I ’d  gladly  meet  death  if  such  sweetness  as  this 
To  my  last  dying  moments  were  given, — 

My  death-bed  would  be  but  a  pillow  of  bliss. 

And  my  last  sigh  a  foretaste  of  Heavert  ANN. 


SELECTED  MISCELLANY. 


THEATRES  IN  SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME. 

THE  ACTORS. 

In  1583,  soon  after  a  furious  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  stage  by  the  Puritans,  twelve  of  the  principal  actors 
were  selects  from  the  companies  then  subsisting,  under 
the  license  and  protection  ot  various  noblemen,  and  were 
sworn  her  majesty’s  servants.  Eight  of  them  had  an 
annual  allowance  of  31.  6s.  8d.  each.  At  that  time, 
tliere  were  eight  companies  of  comeilians,  each  of  which 
perfonned  two  or  three  times  a  week.  A^X)ut  the  latter 
part  of  Shaksneare’s  time,  there  were  five  principal  com¬ 
panies  in  Lonoon :  the  King's  Servants,  who  performed 
at  the  Globe,  and  in  Blockfriars ;  the  Prince’s  Ser\’ants, 
who  performed  at  the  Curtain ;  the  Palsgrave’s  Servants, 
at  the  Fortune  ;  the  Players  of  the  Revels,  at  the  Red 
Bull ;  and  the  Ivuly  Elizabeth’s  Servants,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  Queen  of  B<ihemia’8  Players,  at 
the  Cockpit.  The  players  at  the  Globe  and  at  Black- 
friars,  belonged  to  the  same  company,  namely,  the 
King’s  Servants,  which  title  they  obtained  after  a  license 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  James  the  Ist,  in  1603. 
Like  the  otner  servants  of  the  Household,  they  were  sworn 
into  office,  and  each  allowed  four  yards  of  bastard  shar¬ 
iat  for  a  cloak,  and  a  (quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  a 
caue,  every  second  year. 

If  all  the  players,  whose  names  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shaks|)care’8  works,  belonge<l  to  the 
same  theatre,  they  formed  a  numerous  company  ;  but  this 
it  by  no  means  prol)able.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  their  com¬ 
pliment  was  so  meagre,  tliot  it  was  common  for  one  actor 
to  play  three  parts,  and  a  battle  was  decided  by  half  a 
liozen  combatants. 

Boys,  or  young  men,  performed  the  female  characters ; 
and  though  as  early  as  1592,  female  performers  acted  in 
foreigm  theatres,  the  prejudices  against  it  in  England  con¬ 
tinued  so  strong,  that  women  did  not  appear  till  near  the 
time  of  the  restoration;  and  even  then  it  was consklerefl 
necessary  to  apologize  for  what  was  considered  the  inde- 
eorum  of  the  innovation.  The  first  female  performer 
piaywl  Desdemona;  her  name  is  unknown.  The  verses 
which  were  written  to  introiiuce  a  female  for  the  first  rime 
to  an  English  audience,  were  like  production  of  Thomas 


I  Jordan,  an  ACtor  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  author  of  foui 
plays.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  we  subjoin  them : 

“  A  Prologue,  to  introduce  the  first  woman  that  came 
to  act  on  the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  called  The  Moor  of 
Venice :  » 

“  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest, 

To  tell  yoii  news ;  I  saw  the  lady  drest  : 

The  woman  plays  to-day  :  mistalte  me  not, 

No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 

A  woman  to  my  knowledge  ;  yet  I  can’t, 

If  I  should  die,  make  affiuavit  on’t. 

Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  1  know 
You  will  be  censuring  :  do  it  fairly  though — 

*Tis  possible  a  virtuous  woman  may 
Abhor  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  play ; 

Play  on  the  stage, — where  all  e5^e8  are  upon  her : — 
Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honor'/ 
In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  ’em  ; 

The  difference  lies  only  in  the  custom. 

And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise  ; 

I’m  sure  this  custom’s  better  than  th*  excise, 

And  may  procure  us  custom  ;  hearts  of  flint 
Will  melt  in  passion,  when  a  woman’s  in’t. 

“  But,  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  sit 
In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house,  the  pit. 

Have  modest  thoughts  of  her ;  pray,  ao  not  run 
To  give  her  visits  when  the  play  is  done, 

Witn  ‘damn  me,  your  most  humble  servant,  lady  ;* 
She  knows  these  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be  ; 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  ^lant,  she  doth  know 
Her  own  deserts,  —and  your  temptations  loo. 

But  to  the  point : — In  this  reforming  age, 

We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  stage. 

Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz’d, 

You’d  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis’d : 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 

With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incompliant, 

When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. — 

We  shall  purge  every  thing  that  is  unclean. 
Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene ; 

And  when  we’ve  put  ^1  things  in  this  fair  way, 
Barebones  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play.” 

The  Epilogue,  which  consists  of  but  twelve  lines,  is  in 
the  same  strain  of  apology : 

‘‘  And  how  do  you  like  her  7  Come,  what  is’i  ye  drive  at  ? 
She ’s  the  same  thing  in  publick  as  in  private  ; 

As  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore  ; 

As  Desdemona,  mjur’d  by  the  Moor : 

Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case, 

Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello’s  face. 

Hut,  ladies,  what  think  you  7  for  if  you  tax 
Her  freedom  with  dishonor  to  your  sex, 

She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 
No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 

She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commands, 

And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands.” 

Even  after  the  restoration,  and  when  female  performers 
became  somewhat  general,  men  acted  women’s  parts. 
Kynaston,  who  was  very  handsame,  divided  the  palm 
with  them,  and  in  many  characters  was  supposed  to  be 
superior. 

In  the  masques  and  other  dramatic  pieces  represented 
at  court,  the  performers*  dresses  were  splendid  ;  gold, 
silver,  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  feathers,  were  employed 
with  profusion  :  but  the  public  theatres  were  at  first  but 
scantily  funiished  ;  sulisequently,  however,  the  left  off 
clothes  of  the  nobility,  and  the  dresses  used  in  the  masques, 
found  their  wuy  into  the  player’s  wardrolie. 

Some  curious  manuscripts  relative  to  the  stage  wer** 
found  at  Dulwick  village,  which  were  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Malone.  Amoner  them  was  a  large  folio  volume  of  ac¬ 
counts  kept  by  Mr.  Philip  Henslowe,  proprietor  of  the 
R^se,  which  throw  considerable  light  on  theatrical  af¬ 
fairs  from  1597  to  1603,  and  particularly  on  that  part  of 
the  subject  now  under  consideration.  There  is  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  dresses,  stage  properties,  and  of  the  Lord 
Admiral’s  Servants,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
dresses  were  mther  of  a  costly  description.  Among  them 
are  mentioned  an  orange  tawny  satin  doublet,  laid  thick 
with  gold  lace  ;  a  blue  taffeta  suit ;  a  pair  of  ramalior 
satin  Venetians,  laid  with  gold  lace  ;  Harry  the  Fifth’s 
velvet  gown  ;  an  ash-coloretl  siitin  doublet,  laid  with  gold ; 
a  peach-colored  ditto ;  a  pair  of  cloth  of  gold  hose,  with 
silver  pins  ;  a  long  robe,  with  spangles ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  rich  dresses,  besides  an  amnle  stock  for  the  less 
costly  attired  characters.  Some  idea  of  their  value  mav 
be  formed  from  another  part  of  this  inventory,  which 
states  a  dcublet  of  white  satin,  laid  thick  with  gold  lace, 
and  a  pair  of  ”  rownc  pandes”  hose  of  cloth  of  silver,  tc 
have  cost  7/.,  and  nine  other  suits  are  stated  at  37/. 

”  Kings,”  wivs  Skottowp,  figured  in  crowns  imperial, 
plain,  or  surmounted  with  a  sun ;  and  globes  and  scep¬ 


tres  grac  d  their  hands,  rseptune  had  his  garland  and 
trident,  and  Mercury  his  wings.  Armour  was  in  com¬ 
mon  use  on  the  stage . Green  introduces  a 

player,  in  his  Groat’s  Worth  of  Wit,  boasting  that  his 
share  in  the  stage  apparel  could  not  be  sold  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.” 

Those  who  played  male  characters  frequently  wore 
periwigs,  which,  m  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  were  not  in 
common  use  ;  for,  in  Hall’s  Virgidemarium,  1597,  the 
fashion  is  ridiculed  as  novel  and  fantastic.  Vigards  were 
also  occasionally  used^  “  partly,”  says  ^ttennan,  in  his 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  ‘‘to  supply  the  want  of 
players,  when  there  were  more  parts  than  there  were 
persons.” 

The  precise  emoluments  of  the  actors  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained.  From  some  documents  which  remain,  it 
appears,  that  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  theatre, 
the  profits  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which,  part  be¬ 
longed  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  actors,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  merit. 
Malone  conjectures  that  ”  the  whole  clear  receipt  was 
divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which  the  proprietors  had 
fifteen,  the  actors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  new  plays,  dresses,  &c.  Prom  Ben 
Jonson’s  Poetaster,  it  should  serm  that  one  of  the  per¬ 
formers  had  seven  shares  and  a  half ;  but  of  what  inte¬ 
gral  sum,  is  not  mentioned.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Hamlet, 
(act  3.  scene  2.)  speaks*  of  a  whole  share  as  no  contempti¬ 
ble  emolument  ;  and  from  the  same  play  we  learn  tnal 
some  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a  share.  Others 
probably  haa  still  less.  About  twenty  pounds  was  a 
considerable  receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  ana  the  Globe,  on 
any  one  day.  The  players  had  not,  as  now,  lumual  ben¬ 
efits.  This  was  a  custom  which  did  not  come  into  prac¬ 
tice  till  about  1680. 

Skottowe  says  :  ‘‘  The  actors  on  the  old  stage  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  sharers  and  hirelings.  The 
sharer  was  remunerated  by  a  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  the  theatre  :  and  an  allowance  of  four,  five,  or  six 
shilling  a  week,  was  given  to  his  boy,  who  played  either 
juvenile  or  female  characters.  The  hireling  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  weekly  salary,  and  his  services  sometimes 
secured,  by  special  articles  of  agreement,  to  a  particular 
theatre,  for  two  or  three  years.  His  stipend  was  natural- 
“  ly  proportioned  to  his  abilities.  One  notice  occurs  of  the 
engagement  of  an  actor  at  five  shillings  a  week  for  one 
year,  and  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  the  second. 

. It  is  improbable  that  Shak8})eare  obtained  more 

than  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  week  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  stag'".” 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  it  was  customary  for  the  act¬ 
ors  to  kneel  on  the  stage^  and  pray  for  their  pa/rtme  ; 
and,  in  the  public  theatres,  for  the  King  and  Queen. 
'Phis  prayer  som»*time8  formed  part  of  the  epilogue.  (See 
the  epilogue  to  Henry  IV,.  part  2.)  From  this,  Steevens 
conjectures,  arose  the  addition  of  Vitant  Rex  et  Regina 
to  the  modem  play  bills. 


SONG  OF  THE  CARNIVAL. 

By  Lord  Byron. 

So  we  ’ll  so  no  more  a  roving 
So  laielnio  the  night, 

Thoush  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 
For  the  sword  outwears  the  sheath. 
And  the  soul  outwears  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we  ’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


BEETHOVEN’S  MEMORANDA. 
Beethoven,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
deafness  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  always 
carried  about  him  a  small  blank  book  ;  and  what 
interchange  of  ideas  took  place  between  him 
and  his  friends,  was  carried  on  in  writing.  In 
this  book,  though  the  leaves  were  not  ruled,  he 
put  down,  in  dots  and  curves,  which  no  body, 
except  himself,  could  understand,  such  new  mu¬ 
sical  passages  as  might  happen  to  arise  in  his 
mind,  when  he  was  from  home.  The  moment 
he  was  seated  at  the  piano-forte,  he  was  evident^ 
ly  unconscious  that  there  was  any  thing  in  ex¬ 
istence  except  himself  and  his  instrument.  So 
little  sensibility  had  he  in  his  auditory  nerve, 
that  he  never  Iheard  one  half  of  what  he  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  often,  when  playing  piano,  did  not 
bring  out  a  single  note  ;  yet,  hearing  the  eofl 
parts  as  well  as  the  loud,  in  his  mind’s  ear,  he 
imagined  that  others  heard  them ;  and,  if  they 
smiled  applause,  waa  satisfied. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD, 


NEW  SERIES. 


BIANCA  DI  GONZAGA. 


She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ;  she  pined  in  thought. 
And-  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
Smiling  at  griefl — Shakspeare. 


The  annals  of  Venice  record  that,  tovmrds  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  arrived  at  that  cele¬ 
brated  city,  a  lonely  stranger,  who  speediW  purchased 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pmazzi,  near  the  Rialto,  on  the 
graud  canal,  and  hired  a  train  of  domestics,  whom  he’  i 
attired  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 

At  that  time  a  new  doge  was  just  elected,  and  a  sump¬ 
tuous  feast  was  prepared  on  the  occasion.  In  some  of 
the  old  chronicles,  a  very  minute  ancemnt  is  given  of  the 
riches  of  the  masqueraae,  the  delicacies  of  the  banquet, 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  music,  and  the  consequent  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  numerous  guests.  Amongst  these  was  our 
mysterious  stranger.  He  wandered  about  amidst  the 
crowds  of  splendid  masques,  with  a  vacant  and  care¬ 
less  air,  till  he  approached  the  lovely  Bianca  di  Gonzaga, 
at  that  time  the  loadstar  of  all  the  eyes  of  Venice.  At 
the  sight  of  her,  his  hitherto  listless  features  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  dark  and  fiery  glance,  and  he  bent  on  her 
a  look  in  which  the  most  powerful  interest  was  deeply 
expressed. 

Bianca  di  Gk)nzaga  was,  indeed,  a  lady  never  to  be  pass¬ 
ed  without  interest  Even  if  her  figure  had  been  less 
faultless,  her  countenance  less  heavenly,  the  mournful 
circumstances  of  her  sad  story  would  have  fixed  atten¬ 
tion.  'Hie  descendant  of  a  line  of  the  most  powerful  no¬ 
bles  in  Italy,  she  had  at  one  time  been  Duchess  of  Pisa. 
A  rebellion  nad  arisen  in  her  dominions,  and  a  young 
baron  had  driven  her  from  her  throne,  to  sesU  hunself 
upon  it  Alonc^  deserted  by  all  her  former  friends,  she 
had  fled  to  Venice,  where  her  misfortui^s  met  with  s3rm- 
pathy,  while  her  beauty  excited  admiration.  But  tne 
Kindness  of  friendship  could  not  efface  the  remembrance 
of  love.  Whilst  in  [^session  of  her  duced  dignity,  she 
had  been  af^nced  to  a  prince  whose  dominions  bordered 
(XI  her  own,  and  it  weired  on  her  heart  that  he  should 
col^y  desert  her  when  surrounded  by  her  enemies :  hence 
arose  the  air  of  sadness  that  cloud^  her  marble  brow, 
when  the  stranger  first  surveyed  her  in  the  h^s  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  It  was  true  she  had  never  seen  the  prinw  ;  that 
he  had  never  luielt  at  her  feet  to  breathe  his  passion ;  but 
from  infancy  she  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  one  who 
was  to  be  her  future  husband,  and,  in  that  belief^  had 
hung  on  every  tale  of  his  growing  valor  which  had 
peached  the  court  of  Pisa.  Report  spoke  him  generous, 
feeling,  endiusiastic,  noble,  and  Bianca  was  in  love  with 
his  image. 

The  stranger  approached  her  and  commenced  a  dis¬ 
course,  to  divert  her  melancholy,  in  which  he  displayed 
powers  of  conversation  but  seldom  rivalled.  Bianca’s 
eyes  were  soon  lightened  with  a  smile,  and  she  replied, 
on  her  part,  in  a  manner  at  once  natural,  easy,  and  grace- 
fill.  A  young  Venetian  noble,  who  had,  in  vain,  pressed 
his  suit  witnner,  since  her  arrival  at  the  city,  was  of¬ 
fended  at  the  evident  gratification  with  which  she  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  words  of  a  stranger,  and,  approaching,  joined 
in  the  (conversation,  in  a  manner  which  partO(>k  of  the 
nature  of  insult.  Bianca  blushed  with  indignation ;  the 
stranger  levelled  at  the  young  patrician  a  bitmg  sarcasm, 
which,  unable  to  answer  in  any  other  way,  he  replied  to 
with  a  blow.  Swords  were  drawn,  and  ere  tne  gay 
crowd  around  them  (could  separate  the  combatants,  the 
Venetian  received  a  wound  in  his  right  arm,  that  dis¬ 
qualified  him  from  fighting  for  a  year  at  least. 

Such  hazard,  undergone  in  her  cause,  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  Bianca  to  refuse  giving  the  stranger  a  gener¬ 
al  invitation  to  her  palazzo,  even  if  she  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  indisposed  to  the  measure.  It  was  given,  and  the 
stranger,  for  the  next  month,  was  always  at  her  side. 
Her  partner  in  the  dance,  her  companion  in  the  song,  he 
displayed  a  perfection  in  these  accomplishments,  which 
few  could  boast.  In  a  week  or  two  his  songs,  however, 
began  to  turn  always  on  love  ;  his  guitar  was  never 
touched  but  to  some  plaintive  tune,  in  which  a  despairing 
knight  was  the  sul^ect,  who  accused  the  cruelty  of  his 
lady.  Bianca  began  to  repent  her  encouragement  of  him, 
for^  knowing  nothing  of  him,  save  his  person  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  being  betrothed  to  another,  she  was  by 
no  means  pleased  at  such  close  attention. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  seated  at  a  window  over¬ 
looking  the  grand  canal,  on  which  many  busy  gondolas, 
in  their  blacK  coverings,  might  be  ^n  gliding  past,  the 
stranger  approached  on  his  usual  visit.  A  short  conver¬ 
sation  ensued  ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  bending  one 
knee  on  the  velvet  foot-stool  of  Bianca,  he  made  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  love.  The  suddenness  of  the  address  surpris 
ed  her :  in  a  hurried  manner  she  stated  the  many  obje(j 
tione  to  the  match  ;  her  want  of  knowledge  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  his  fortune,  anti  his  character  ;  the  espousals  which, 


at  an  early  age,  had  made  her  the  afiianced  bride  of  the 
prince  Adorno.  At  the  en(l  of  her  speech  the  stranger’s 
eyes  flashed  with  ioy ;  he  implored  her  to  pardon  the  de¬ 
ception  that  love  alone  had  caused,  and  avowed  himself 
th^rince. 

Triat  single  word  overruled  every  objectiona  It  at  once 
silenced  every  doubt  as  to  his  birth — he  drew  it  from  one 
of  the  loftiest  lines  in  Italy ;  and  though  his  fortune  con¬ 
sisted  but  of  a  p^rnal  estate,  and  a  sword  that  had  al¬ 
ready  gleameci  in  numerous  battles,  his  fame  far  out¬ 
weighed  every  paltry  objectkin  on  that  account.  As  scxin 
as  Bianca  knew  that  she  saw  before  her  the  young  hero 
whom  she  had  loved  before  she  saw  him,  she  at  once  re¬ 
signed  herself  to  joy,  and  consented  to  become  his  bride. 

“And  yet.”  said  she,  as  she  surveyed  the  manly 
figure  before  her,  “  they  did  not  picture  thee  to  me  as  thou 
art.  They  spoke  of  blue  eyes — thme  are  black  as  the  ra¬ 
ven’s  wing  ;  of  light  fair  hair — ^how  jetty  is  thine  !” 

“  Doubtest  thou  that  I  am  the  prince  7’’  said  the  stran¬ 
ger,  reproachfully :  “  behold,  then,  these  pr(X)fs  !”  As  he 
spoke,  ne  produced  a  letter  to  the  prince  Adorno,  and  an¬ 
other  signed  with  his  name.  The  former  was  from  a 
friend,  and  informed  him  of  the  rebellions  by  which  Bi¬ 
anca  had  been  driven  from  the  ducal  throne,  concluding 
with  an  earnest  reejuest  that  he  would  return  instantly  i 
from  his  travels  and  assert  her  rights  ;  the  latter  stated 
his  determination  of  replacing  her  in  her  dominions. 

“This,”  said  the  stranger,  as  he  presented  it,  “I have 
yet  found  no  means  of  forwarding.” 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  the  examination  of  the 
documents  by  Bianca,  who  recognized  the  hand-writing, 
the  stranger,  a^in  addressing  her,  besought  her  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  nuptials.  As  there 
were  so  many  of  her  lovers  at  Venice,  he  wished  to 
spare  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  become  his 
bride,  and  besought  her  to  consent  to  set  out  for  his  cas¬ 
tle.  A  lingering  consent  was  wrung  from  Bianca,  and 
it  was  agreed  t^  next  day  they  should  sail  down  the 
river,  and,  landing  at  some  point  near  his  domains,  pro¬ 
ceed  thither  as  fast  as  possiole. 

Tlie  next  mciming  was  one  of  exquisite  beauty.  Nev¬ 
er  was  there  a  more  cloudless  sky  or  a  brighter  sun.  The 
blue  waves  of  the  Adriatic  seemed  bluer  than  ever  ;  the 
river,  with  its  banks  clothed  with  trees  and  verdure,  was 
a  perfect  paradise.  Embarked  in  a  gallaiit  gondola,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  domestics,  the  stranger  and  Bianca 
sailed  down  towards  Pisa  ;  and  when  evening  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  the  lady  half  trembled  as  she  saw,  rising  on 
one  side  of  the  stream,  the  domains  of  which  she  nad 
once  been  duchess.  At  length  they  approached  where, 
from  the  rocks  that  frowned  above,  a  descent  of  a  hundred 
steps,  hewn  in  the  solid  stone,  conducted  to  a  broad  land¬ 
ing-place.  At  the  sight  of  this  Sjxit  the  stranger  turned 
from  Bianca,  with  whom  he  ha(I  been  conversing,  and 
wound  a  bugle-hom  that  hung  by  his  side.  A  strange 
sutpicion  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Lady  di  Gonzaga,  as, 
in  reply  to  his  sound,  another  of  a  precisely  similar  na¬ 
ture  was  heard  above,  and  a  hundred  men  came  tramp¬ 
ing  down  the  rocky  pass,  fiilly  armed  and  vreaponed. 
.41as  !  these  suspicions  were  but  too  true  !  The  stranger 
caught  hold  of  her  in  one  arm,  as  he  drew  his  sword  with 
the  other,  and  leaped  on  shore  from  the  prow  ot  the  gon¬ 
dola.  Safe  on  the  land,  he  flung  Bianca  to  the  newdy 
arrived  soldiers,  with  a  command  to  load  her  with  chains. 
“  Farewell !”  he  exclaimed  to  the  domestics  in  the  boat ; 
“  and  back  to  Venice  as  fast  as  you  can.  There,  if  the 
doge  asks  you  the  reason  of  my  conduct,  tell  him,  that 
for  a  montn,  without  his  knowdedge,  his  deaiiliest  enemy 
dwelt  within  his  walls — tell  him,  to  plunge  him  in  des¬ 
pair,  that  he  might  have  seized,  but  did  not,  Malvezzi, 
Duke  of  Pisa !” 

The  wretched  Bianca  had  been  at  first  petrified  at  the 
conduct  of  the  pretended  prince ;  his  concluding  avowal 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  misery  of  her  situation.  The  vil- 
lanous  Malvezzi,  so  glittering  without,  and  so  vile  with- 
the  unprincipled  usurper  of  a  throne  to  which  he  had 


in . 

not  the  slightest  claim ;  had,  in  reality,  as  she  conjectur¬ 
ed,  intercepted  some  real  letters  of  prince  Adorno’s,  de- 
I  daring  his  intention  of  exciting  a  struggle  in  her  favor. 

"  In  the  fear  of  being  intercepted  Malvezzi  had  determin¬ 
ed  to  attempt  to  gain  her  affections  in  disguise,  and  thus 
at  once  destroy  every  future  idea  of  resistancje  to  his 
power.  Bianca’s  heart  must  have  lieen  melted  by  his 
numerous  attractions.  In  this  belief  he  declared  his  love. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  hear  her  confess  her  affection 
for  Adorno  !  The  strongest  dsBimulation,  a  vic«  which 
Italian  statesmen,  at  that  period,  almost  considered  a  vir-| 


The  outlines  of  this  dark  and  iniquitous  scheme  flash¬ 
ed  across  the  mind  of  Bianca,  as  chains  were  placed  up¬ 
on  the  delicate  hands,  and,  guarded  by  the  band  of  Pisan 
soldiers,  she  mounted  the  hundred  steps.  As  the  villan- 
ous  Malvezzi  followed,  she  darted  at  nim  a  glance  that 
almost,  like  that  of  the  fabled  basilisk,  possessed  the  pow¬ 
er  to  kdl,  but  not  a  word  of  complaint  burst  from  her  lips, 
though  her  heart  was  full  of  torture.  To  w  hat  dark 
dungeon  was  she  now  to  be  borne  by  her  rebellious  su^ 
jects  7  Her  eye  asked  the  question,  though  her  lips  mov¬ 
ed  not.  Malvezzi,  as  they  attaint  the  summit  of  the 
bfty  rock,  pointed  to  a  gigantic  castle  glooming  over  the 
distant  woodland  landscape,  elsewhere  splendidly  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  said,  in  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  scorn,  “  Here  is  your  prison.” 

Bianca  recognized  the  time-worn  fortress.  In  her 
youth  her  father  had  once  showm  her  the  castle,  from 
battlement  to  donjon  keep.  It  contained  the  most  loath¬ 
some  dungeons  in  Pisa-^wel lings,  where  the  wretched 
state-prisoners,  who  were  confined  there,  clasping  the 
duke’s  knees,  implored,  as  a  mercy,  to  be  led  to  execu¬ 
tion.  Melting  wnth  pity,  she  had  implored  and  obtained 
that  they  should  be  removed  to  more  lightsome  prisons, 
and  that  no  one  should,  hentjeforth,  be  (xinfined  there. 
How  little,  at  that  time,  had  she  thought  that  it  would 
ever  be  her  own  lot  to  be  immured  in  mese  dreary  dun¬ 
geons  !  Her  heart  sunk  within  her,  as  they  approached, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  From  the  mountain  which 
they  w^ere  descending^  the  palace  of  prince  Adorno  was 
visible,  and  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  he  might,  at  that 
very  moment,  be  within  her  ken,  unknowing  her  fate, 
made  her  tears  flow  still  faster. 

Malvezzi,  meanwrhile,  was  conversing  with  a  soldier, 
who  gave  him  some  im^rtant  information.  The  prince 
Adorno  was,  in  reality,  returned— report  said  that  he  was 
assembling  his  vassals  to  invade  Pisa — that  he  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  Venice  to  inform  Bianca  of  his  arrival 
and  intentions.  “The  lagging  fool,”  said  Malvezzi,  with 
scorn,  “  had  he  but  been  a  day  sooner,  my  plans  had 
fallen  to  nought — perhaps  I  might,  at  this  moment,  have 
been  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  By  this  time  the 
Council  of  Ten  must  know  Bianca’s  disappecu^nce,  and 
be  c<miecturing  the  cause — they  shall  soon  be  informed.” 

Night  was  now  sinking,  and  the  heavy  walls  of  the 
castle  were  almost  tow’ering  above  them.  As  they  rode 
up  the  rocky  f>ath,  at  whose  summit  frowned  its  black 
battlements,  the  warder’s  voice  echoed  through  the  pass, 
“Who  comes  there  7” 

“A  friend  from  Venice,”  cried  Malvezzi,  exultingly. 

“  Welcome !”  said  the  warder  ;  “  you  have  been  im- 
I»atiently  expected.  By’r  Lady,  your  expectation  is  mi¬ 
raculous.” 

The  heavy  draw-bridge  dropp^  sullenly  over  the 
moat,  the  portcullis  was  raised  with  a  grating  sound, 
and  Malvezzi  entered,  leading  Bianca,  trembling,  with 
him.  As  his  band  were  following  he  heard  a  struggle 
behind.  Tlie  portcullis  was  dropped — the  draw^brsom 
raised.  “  Some  idle  quarrel,”  fiercely  muttered  m3- 
vezzi.  “This  garrison  is  the  worst  disciplined  in  Pisa.” 
And  so  saying,  he  strode  haughtily  (xiward  through  the 
dark  passage  that  led  to  the  great  hall  of  the  frontier 
garrison.  In  the  hall  a  large  table  was  spread,  and  torch¬ 
es  were  placed  in  the  immense  iron  candlesticks,  that 
shed  a  broad  flashing  light  through  the  apartment.  But 
no  one  was,  as  yet,  assembled  at  the  banquet.  “  Fellow  P* 
cried  Malvezzi  to  an  attendant,  striding  into  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  room,  “send  your  commander  hither.” 

The  miserable  Bianca,  whom  Malvezzi  had  never,  from 
the  moment  of  the  warder’s  challenge,  suffered  to  escape 
from  his  grasp,  sunk,  overpowered,  into  a  chair,  whilst 
the  villain,  scarcely  concealing  his  pleasure,  surveyed 
from  the  great  window  the  moon,  that,  having  emerged 
from  the  black  clouds  which  had  for  some  minutes  ob¬ 
scured  it,  now  cast  a  bright  radiance  into  the  room.  Ex- 
lilting  m  the  success  of  nis  treacherous  plans,  he  scarce¬ 
ly  heard  the  door  open  behind  him  ;  but  the  step  of  an 
armed  foot  in  the  room  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 
Hastily  turning  round,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  be¬ 
hold  a  warrior  in  complete  steel,  stand  between  him  and 
the  entrance,  indignation  and  surprise  painted  in  his  no¬ 
ble  countenance.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  “Malvezzi”  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  stranger, 
Malvezzi  himself,  starting  back  a  few  paces,  uttered  with 
astonishment  the  w'ord  “  Adorno.” 

“  Yes  !  Adorno,”  cried  the  prince,  “Adorno,  who 
comes  to  wrest  the  throne  of  Pisa  from  the  usurper.” 

“  By  heavens  !  this  exceeds  my  hopes,”  shouted  the 


tue,  could  alone  prevent  the  haired  he  instantly  conceiv- 1  treacherous  bravo  :  “yield  thyself,  for  it  is  impossible  to 


ed  for  the  duchess  from  glaring  in  his  deceitful  counte 
nance.  His  presence  of  mind  suggested  the  thought  of 
counterfeiting  the  prince.  Tne  intercepted  letters,  which 
he  still  bore  about  him,  readily  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  imposture,  in  which  he  was, 
unhappily,  but  too  successful.  Information  had  instant¬ 
ly  been  despatched  to  Pisa,  to  cause  a  band  of  spearmen 
to  await  him,  that  day,  at  the  hundred  steps.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  such  as  has  3ready  been  detailed 


escape.  My  guards  are  all  around.” 

“TVieyirere  this  morning,”  said  the  prince,  “but  the 
strong  detachment  sent  off  to  the  hundred  steps  enabled 
me  to  attack  the  castle  with  success.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Bianca  di  Gonzaga.  Yield  thee,  or  die  !” 

The  astonished  Malvezzi,  fixed  like  a  statue,  heard  the 
fatal  intelligence.  At  length,  suddenly  rushing  forward, 

I  he  endeavored  to  stab  Adorno ;  but  the  prince,  wrenching 
tlie  dagger  from  his  grasp,  laid  him  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
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With  a  groan  of  agony  the  wretch  expired,  whilst  Adorno 
supported  the  fainting  Bianca. 

•  The  news  of  Malvezzi’s  death  operied  the  gates  of  Pisa 
to  the  duchess.  She  long  and  happily  swayed  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  her  paternal  dominions,  ana  w^as  not  the  worse 
princess  that  she  had  once  known  adversity.  There  are 
few  persons  who  cannot  picture  to  themselves,  without 


chaunt,  to  the  virgin  and  saints.  The  captain,  ‘*a  good¬ 
ly  portly  man  i’  faith  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful 
look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as 
I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by*r  lady,  inclining  to 
threescore,”  sung  the  invocations,  while  the  crew,  at  the 
end  of  each,  gave  the  response  of  Ora  pro  nobisy  in 


T!"  ft™"' 

Adorno,  still  more  worthy,  in  reality,  than  fame  pro-j®<^«''e  highly  creative  of  devotional  feelings. 


claimed  him. 


[Original] 

REMINI  ^TcENCES 


SCRAPS 


OP  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OR. 

FROM  THE  PORT-POLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 


NO.  V. 


NAPLES. 


*'TWs  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth, 

Was  it  not  dropt  from  Heaven  ?  Not  a  ^ove, 

Citron,  or  pine,  or  cetlar,  not  a  grot 
Sea- worn  and  mantled  with  the  gaddii^  vine, 

But  breathes  enchantment.  Not  a  cliflT  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  im^e  of  delight, 

Borne  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 

Rome  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 

To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 

And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide. 

F^m  day-break,  when  the  mountain  p^es  his  Are 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top, 

Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends, 

Rolemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat. 

When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood, 

Was  with  his  house  hold  sacrificing  there — 

Prom  day -break  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 

When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth, 

Eiach  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 

And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
Hteals  o’er  the  trembling  waters.” — Rogers. 

Pull  oj  delightful  anticipations,  I  bade  adieu  to  Tra¬ 
pani  and  my  Sicilian  friends,  with  whom,  from  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  twelve  months  in  their  romantic  country,  I  had 
become  well  acquainted,  and  embarked,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  1814,  in  a  Genoese  Xebeck,  bound  to  Na 


Among  the  little  luxuries  of  my  sea  stock,  I  had  some 
tea  which  I  had  purchased  at  an  apothecaries  in  Tra¬ 
pani,  the  only  places  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  that  innocent  stimulus  can  be  found,  as  the 
natives  only  use  it  medicinally.  None  of  the  crew  had 
ever  tasted  of  the  “  beverage  that  cheers  but  not  inebri¬ 
ates,”  and  I  resolved  to  give  them  a  treaty  more,  howev¬ 
er,  for  my  own  amusement,  than  any  thing  else,  for  I  did 
not  expect  it  would  be  nectar  to  them.  Amusement  it 
certainly  afforded,  for  the  contents  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
could  not  have  caused  more  wry  faces  and  convulsive 
swallows.  In  truth,  not  one  of  the  party,  except  myself, 
could  take  the  contents  of  a  cup,  while  the  same  individ¬ 
uals  highly  relished  a  mess  of  macaroni,  saturated  with 
oil,  so  different  are  national  tastes,  and  so  strong  is  the 
force  of  early  habits.  There  is  much  in  the  dress  and 
customs  of  the  mariners,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
vessels  in  these  seas,  connected  with  antiquity.  The 
Phrygian  cap,  or  bonnet,  as  seen  in  the  ancient  statues, 
is  yet  worn.  It  is  made  of  woollen,  dyed  either  brown 
or  of  a  bright  scarlet ;  the  latter  are  preferred,  and  are 
manufactured  at  Tunis.  It  is  very  common  to  drink 
I  from  a  horn  or  vessel  having  a  spout  or  tube  of  which 
■  the  aperture  is  small,  holding  it  at  arms  length  from  the 
mouth,  and  allowing  the  liquor  to  run  in  one  continuous 
stream,  exactly  as  represented  in  antique  bas  reliefs  with 
bacchanalian  subjects.  This  mode  of  drinking  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practice,  and  the  tyro  in  the  art  will  soon 
discover,  to  his  annoyance,  that  it  is  not  always  the  easiest 
thing  to  find  the  way  to  his  mouth.  The  smaller  class 
of  vessels  are  built  with  elevated  prows  and  stems,  as 


the  operation, — 1  suppose  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  with  me,  «,nd  coax  a  dollar, — began  to  prove  that  the 
English  and  Genoese  were  one  and  the  same  people, 
when  our  old  commander,  hearing  the  conversation,  took 
fire,  and  with  all  the  amor  patrue  of  Andrew  Doria 
himself,  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  that  he 
was  no  Englishman  ;  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  an 
Englishman,  he  was  a  (Genoese,  end  a  Christian  bom 
and  bred,  and  he  would  die  a  Genoese ;  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  Vivat  Genovese — “Long  live  the  Genoese”-in 
a  tone  that  might  have  astonished  even  Stentor  himself. 
I  admired  the  good  captain’s  patriotic  feeling,  and  regret¬ 
ted  that  a  country  producing  such  choice  spirits,  should 
become  the  prey  of  a  foreign  tyrant. 

Upon  our  reporting  at  the  health  office,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  upon  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  it  was  no  less 
surprising  than  mortifying  to  hear  that  v/e  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  weeks’  quarantine,  although  we  had  not  had 
any  communication  with  foreign  vessels.  After  what  I 
had  suffered  in  this  way,  however,  a  week  heui  not  a  very 
awful  sound,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  beguile  the 
time,  surrounded,  as  I  was,  by  novelty  in  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  Music,  although  far  from  being  a  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  daily  saluted  our  ears.  At  the  approach 
of  the  great  festival  of  Christmas,  numbers  of  poor  peas- 

Iants,  from  the  provinces  of  Abruzzi  and  Calabria,  flock 
to  the  capital.  They  are  clothed  in  the  coarsest  woollens, 
wearing  sheep-skins  as  cloaks,  and  have  high  conical 
hats,  with  a  feather  or  some  little  ornament  fastened  to 
the  band,  and  bring  with  them  a  species  of  bagpipe,  as 
rude  in  its  appearance  as  themselves.  These  poor  and  ig¬ 
norant  creatures  play  before  the  images,  or  shrines  of  the 
Madonna,  which  are  thickly  scattered  through  the  streets 
of  Naples,  and  are  glad  of  the  trifling  sums  doled  out  by 
the  humane  and  pious  devotees.  They  do  not  omit  daily 
visits  to  the  shipping,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their 
wild  and  romantic  strains,  which  they  play  entirely  from 
ear,  and  the  Holy  Family  had  a  full  share  of  their  min¬ 
strelsy. 

Our  term  of  purgatory  being  expired,  and  having  shook 


1  a  vjreiiuene  acucck,  uuunu  ui  re  the  gall ie 8,  and,  nodoubt,  trading  ships  of  the  Greeks  ,  o-  .  -  o  - o - 

pies.  The  vessel  in  question,  £»a  Sacra  FamigHoy  or  I  Romans,  and  they  are  painted  and  ornamented  in  the!  hands  with  my  Genoese  friends,  I  gladly  set  my  foot  on 

Holy  Family, _ the  rude  device  of  which  was  on  thel®®^"'®  style.  The  princif»l  difference  seems  to  be  in  terra  JirmOy  and  hastened  to  the  hotel  which  had  been 

stem,— was  near  one  hundretl  tons  burden,  and  of  a  beau-Uheir  signs,  or  names,  which,  in  lieu  of  the  mythology  recommended  to  me,  in  the  via  Toledoy  the  main  street 
liful  model,  with  those  large  triangular  sails  so  extreme-  ^^e  ancients,  must  now  be  referred  to  the  calendar  of  or  Broadway  of  Naples.  In  every  great  city  I  liave 
in  Mediterranean  marine  view’s.  The|^^®  saints  :  what  was  once  Castor  and  Pollox,  is  now!  visited,  my  plan  has  been  to  take  what  is  called  a  hird’s- 

Saint  .Antonio,  of  Padua,  or  San  Francesco  di  Paolo,  and  eye  view,  from  the  principal  eminence,  previous  to  mak- 
in  every  harbor  you  find  holy  families,  great  and  small.]  ing  a  perambulation.  The  castle  of  St  Elmo,  erected  by 


ly  picturesque 
crew  were  Genoese,  and,  as  I  believe  is  customary  w’ith 
the  mariners  of  the  nations  bordering  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  held  the  vessel  in  shares,  and  upon  all  important 
occasions  decided  matters  by  a  general  council.  With 
the  usual  salutations  to  the  Madonnoy  or  Virgin  Mary, 
as  crossing  the  foreheads  or  breasts,  and  repeating  an  in¬ 
vocation  to  her  ladyship  and  all  the  saints  for  a  fair  wind 
and  their  special  protection  on  the  voyage,  we  set  sail 
with  every  probability  of  our  msdeing,  as  the  sea  phrase 
is,  the  land  of  our  destination  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Whether  the  presence  of  a  heretic,  however,  caused 
their  intercessions  to  be  disregarded,  1  know  not,  but  our 
morning  of  hope  had  well  nigh  been  succeeded  by  a  night 
of  de8f>air,  for  a  storm  arose  so  severe  that  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  again  reaching  Trapani,  and  for  some  time 
were  uncertain  whether  we  could  reach  a  port  at  all. 
Having  no  warrant  from  drowning,  or  authority  to  com¬ 
mand  the  elements  to  silence,  I  made  myself  ready,  in  my 
cabin,  for  the  mischance  of  an  hour,  and,  like  Gonzalo 
in  Uie  play,  1  would  have  given  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea,  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground,  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing,  as  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  In  a 
few  days  the  fury  of  the  elements  subsided,  and  we 
again  set  sail. 

“Ones  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 

And  the  waves  hound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider.” 

The  bold  rocky  coast  of  this  port  of  Sicily  was  visi¬ 
ble  at  a  great  distance,  every  mountain  or  headland  of 
which  is  connected  with  classic  or  legendary  lore.  Soon 
after  ounset,  which,  even  at  tliis  season,  was  beautiful, 
the  crew  mustered  on  deck,  and  kneeling,  bare-headed, 
recited  tlieir  Pater-nosters,  and  then  sang  the  hymn,  or 


Cleanliness  is  no  part  of  the  creed  of  Italian  mariners,  1 
was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  truth  of  Shake 
peare’s  line,  “  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed 
fellow’s,”  literally  proved  in  the  cabin  of  our  Holy  Fami¬ 
ly,  in  the  beds  of  which  there  was  no  lack  of  familiar 
companions,  better  conceived  than  described,  and  w’ho 
busily  enjoyed  their  midnight  orgies  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  lamp  which  was  suspended  before  the  picture  of  the 
V^irgin  Mary.  At  day-break  on  the  second  morning  af¬ 
ter  our  departure  from  Sicily,  w^e  descried  the  moun¬ 
tainous  little  island  of  Ischia,  and  soon  after  that  of  Cap¬ 
ri,  the  two  portals,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bay  of  Naples,  which  is  here  above  twenty  miles 
in  width.  A  thick  mist,  for  a  w’hile,  enveloped  the  head 
of  the  bay,  but  as  the  sun  rose  it  disap[»eared,  and  Vesu¬ 
vius  burst  gloriously  on  the  sight,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  a  thick  column  of  smoke  hanging  over  the  cone, 
and,  shortly  after,  the  heights  of  St.  Elmo,  Camaldoli, 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  all  the  charms  of  this  luxurious 
region,  were  displayed  before  us.  Never  shall  I  forget 
this  splendid  panorama,  or  the  glories  of  this  region. 

We  coasted  the  lovely  promontory  of  Mergellina, 
w’hich,  at  this  season,  was  clad  in  the  most  beautiful 
green,  so  fine  is  the  climate,  and  in  a  few  hours  anchored 
within  the  mole,  amidst  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  of  various  nations.  A  little  incident  occurred 
as  we  approached  the  port,  which  is,  perhaps,  worth  re¬ 
lating.  On  the  flag  of  our  vessel  being  hoisted  as  we 


by  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  which  crowns  the 
heights  above  Naples,  affords  such  in  perfection,  so 
thither  I  hastened  on  the  morning  after  my  landing.  The 
road  is  circuitous,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hill, 
and  after  leaving  the  crowded  city,  is  bordered  by  villas 
and  picturesque  seats,  whose  fronts  are  shaded  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  trained  vines,  and  the  most  luxurious  vegeta¬ 
tion.  How  shall  I  do  justice  to  the  coup  cPoeily  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  The  wide  stretching  bay, 
covered  with  while  sails ;  the  great  city  of  Naples,  with 
its  flat  roofs  and  crowded  streets,  and  its  numerous  domes 
and  towers  ;  Vesuvius,  with  its  black  cone  sending 
forth  volumes  of  smoke,  while  its  sides  and  base,  and 
the  smiling  campagnoy  exhibited  a  mass  of  green  sprin¬ 
kled  with  villages  innumerable ;  the  town  of  Resina,  and 
palace  of  Portici,  under  which  lie  entombed  the  once 
splendid  Herculaneum,  and  a  few  miles  further  the  dis¬ 
interred  Pompeii,  the  romantic  coast  of  Sorrento,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  promontary  of  Minerra  and  the  rocky  Capri ; 
while,  on  the  right,  the  paradise  of  Mergellina,  with  Ischia 
and  Procida,  arrest  the  eye,  all  these  glories  united  un¬ 
der  “  the  blue  etherial  sky”  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  associations  which  crowd  upon  the  mind,  captivate 
the  senses :  the  spectator  is  entranced,  and  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  he  joins  the  Neapolitan,  in  exclaiming,  vedi  Napo¬ 
li  e  poi  moriy  behold  Naples  and  then  die  ! 

The  city  itself  contains  many  fine  public  as  well  as 
private  buildings.  The  houses  are  very  lofty,  and  each 


were  passing  the  batteries,  I  remarked  the  similarity  of  |  flat  or  story  is  occupied  by  a  distinct  family  or  proprietor, 
the  Genoese  flag,  or  national  device,  the  cross  of  St.  |  One  common  stair-case  serves  for  all,  and  it  is  nouncooi- 
Gfoorge,  to  that  of  England,  when  the  man  employed  inimon  thing  to  find  miserable  Liuzzaronxy — as  tlie  lowest 
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grade  of  the  Neapolitan  population  are  called, — sleeping 
upon  straw  on  tl»e  landings.  The  ria,  or  strada  Tole- 
rfo,  is  above  two  miles  in  length,  and  lined  with  fine 
buildings,  but  is  narrow,  and  without  foot  or  side  walks. 
The  crowd  and  bustle  of  this  street  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  any  thing  in  Europe,  and  the  noise  baffles  descrip¬ 
tion.  Coach  drivers,  car  drivers,  venders  of  eatables, 
drinkables,  pedlars,  with  their  thousand  wares,  lazzaroni 
and  beggars,  each  and  all  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
“  most  sweet  voices,”  warning,  threatening,  or  entreat¬ 
ing,  produce  a  chaotic  din  without  parallel,  and  which 
exceeds  even  all  that  we  can  imagine,  to  assail  the  ears 
of  Hogarth’s  enraged  musician. 

The  royal  gardens  called  Villa  Reale^  are  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  They  are  beautifully  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  busts  and  statues.  In 
the  centre  vras  the  famous  antique  group  called  the  Toro 
Farnese.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome,  but  removed  to  Naples  about  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  Dirce,  bound 
w'ith  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  horns  of  a  bull,  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  the  sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes, 
and  their  mother,  Antiope,  commanding  them  to  detain 
the  bull  and  set  Dirce  free.  Antiquarians  are  of  opinion 
that  this  group  was  formed  from  one  solid  block  of  mar¬ 
ble,  by  two  Rhodian  artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriseus, 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  found  sadly  mutilated,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
restored  by  Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan.  The  head  of  the 
bull,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  Dirce,  are  mod¬ 
em,  the  trunks  alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion  and  Ze¬ 
thus,  one  leg  excepted,  are  antique,  but  the  statues  of 
Antiope  and  the  youth,  seated,  are  nearly  in  their  original 
state.  This  great  work  of  art  has  since  been  removed 
to  the  museum. 

Opposite  these  delightful  promenades  is  the  noble  street 
called  the  ChiojOy  in  which  reside  the  ambassadors  and 
strangers  of  distinction,  and  here  the  unfortunate  Caro¬ 
line,  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  sojourned  for  some 
time,  soon  after  her  leaving  England,  but  before  she  made 
those  alterations  in  her  household,  and  commenced  the 
extended  travels  which  formed  the  ground  work  of  those 
disgraceful  legal  proceedings,  the  reports  of  which  en¬ 
grossed  the  columns  of  the  English  press  for  the  year 
1820.  At  that  time  her  royal  highness’s  establishment 
was  upon  a  scale  befitting  her  high  rank  and  liberal  al¬ 
lowance.  She  had  about  her  men  of  literary  distinction 
and  character,  and,  although  her  husband’s  hatred  pur¬ 
sued  her  so  far  as  to  influence  her  reception  at  foreign 
courts,  yet  she  looked  and  appeared  in  public  wliat  she 
was,  namely  :  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  and  the  wife  of  a 
prince.  Her  equipages  were  elegant,  her  domestics 
wore  the  royal  livery,  scarlet  and  blue,  ornamented  with 
gold  ;  her  pages  appeared  in  superb  costumes,  and,  al¬ 
though  these  outward  and  visible  signs  were  no  proofs  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  yet,  as  far  as  appearances 
went,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Naples,  conducted  her¬ 
self  with  propriety  and  decorum. 

The  reigning  sovereign  of  Naples,  at  this  period,  was 
Joachim  Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  having 
married  the  Emperor’s  sister  Caroline.  The  noble  figure 
and  handsome  physiognomy  of  King  Gioacchino  Na- 
poleonCy  the  heau  sabreuty  as  the  French  soldiers  desig¬ 
nated  this  chivalrous  son  of  Mars,  his  thick,  glossy  black 
locks,  and  his  rich  curled  mustachios,  of  which  lie  was 
proud,  were  set  off  by  dress  of  the  most  splendid  descrip¬ 
tion.  Murat  was  then  actively  engaged  in  organizing 
his  army  for  the  concealed  object  of  raising  the  standard 
of  Italian  independence,  in  which,  as  it  is  but  too  well 
known,  he  utterly  failed,  being  beaten  by  the  Austrians,, 
on  the  Po,  and  the  Italians  themselves  making  no  demon¬ 
strations  in  his  favor.  His  troops  were  numerous  and 
well  appointed,  but  the  conscription  was  so  rigUly  en¬ 
forced,  even  to  the  bringing  in  the  ballotted  peasantry, 
chained  together  like  convicts,  that,  combined  with  other 
causes,  disaffection^ spread  far  and  wide. 

Naturall^forfff^  of  ■iiOim;„an(l  particularly  at  this  period, 
from  a  desire  to  increaseJiis  ^opularit^,  Murat  apj>eared 


much  in  public.  The  first  day  of  the  year  is  kept,  at 
Naples,  as  a  grand  gala,  or  holy  day,  and,  on  that  of  1815, 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  pup- 
lic  spectacles  of  the  capital.  In  the  morning  I  attended 
the  Royal  Chapel,  in  the  Palace,  admission  to  which  was 
easily  obtained,  appearing  in  dinner  or  evening  dress,  be¬ 
ing  nearly  all  that  was  requisite.  King  Joachim  attend¬ 
ed  in  state,  in  Spanish  costume.  His  cloak  was  of  the 
richest  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  his  tunic 
of  white  satin.  He  was  followed  by  his  two  sons,  Joa¬ 
chim  and  Achille,*  two  boys,  both,  likewise,  in  Spanish 
dresses,  but  of  light  blue  velvet  and  silver.  A  crowd  of 
lords  and  officers,  in  waiting,  all  glittering  in  the  most 
splendid  attire,  made  up  the  royal  cortege y  while  the 
side  galleries  blazed  with  beauty  and  fashion,  and  the 
dark  eyes  in  which  were  far  greater  and  more  lasting 
objects  of  attraction,  than  all  the  magnificence  displayed 
in  the  royal  pew.  Queen  Caroline  was  prevented  at¬ 
tending  by  indisposition,  having  been  taken  ill  the  night 
previous,  at  the  Princess  of  Wales’  masquerade.  The 
service  was  conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
worship,  richly  supported  by  the  state,  mitres  glittered, 
incense  arose,  the  organ  pealed,  and  the  solemn  chaunt 
bespoke  “a  place  holy  to  the  breath  of  awful  harmonies.” 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  justly  celebrated  theatre  of 
San  CarlOy  or  St.  Charles, — for  every  thing  is  sainted  in 
this  devout  country, — the  largest,  I  believe,  in  the  world. 
La  Sea  lay  at  Milan,  not  excepted.  The  court,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen,  was  present,  in  the  state  box, 
which,  in  the  Italian  theatres,  is  situated  in  the  front  or 
centre  of  the  circle.  That  of  San  Carlo  was  of  very 
large  dimensions,  enriched  with  draperies  and  chande¬ 
liers,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  crown,  superbly  fin¬ 
ished.  The  theatre,  with  its  seven  tiers  of  boxes  and 
magnificent  Corinthian  proscenium  of  buniisbed  gold, 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  ojiera 
was  La  Vestale.  Madame  Colbran,  since  become  the 
wife  of  Rossini,  was  the  prima  Donna.  This  great 
compciser  himself  presided  in  the  orcliestra,  in  which 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  perfonners.  The  scene¬ 
ry  was  of  the  most  perfect  description,  particularly  the 
representation  of  the  temple  of  the  vestal  virgins,  which 
was  circular,  with  the  altar,  on  which  burnt  the  sacred 
fire,  in  the  centre.  The  choms,  so  difficxilt  to  procure  in 
most  countries,  was  most  powerful  and  effective.  A 
splendid  ballet  followed,  in  which  the  most  exquisite 
dancing  was  aided  by  the  united  labors  of  all  the  first 
artists,  in  their  respective  departments,  that  Naples  pos¬ 
sessed.  A  detachment  of  lancers,  on  foot,  in  their  sujjerb 
uniforms  of  light  blue,  and  silver  mounted  guard  at 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  were  relieved  every  half  hour. 
The  house  was  full,  but  the  internal  arrangements  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  its  being  inconveniently  crowded, 
the  boxes  being  all  private,  and  the  pit  divided  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  seats,  with  cushions,  like  our  chairs. 
Alas  !  who  among  the  assembled  throng  could  then  have 
foreseen  that  the  year  just  Oiiening  was  big  with  the  fate 
of  the  hero  of  the  pageant,  and  that  the  gallant  Murat, 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuous¬ 
ly  every  day,  should,  before  the  returning  anniversary 
of  that  day,  be  numbered  among  the  obscure  dead,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  his  dominions  7  The  story  of  his  lat¬ 
ter  days  and  tragical  end,  is  soon  told.  He  inarched  at 
the  head  of  his  numerous  army  to  Rome,  the  Pope  and 
his  train  flying  before  him,  issued  proclamations  calling 
upon  the  Italians  to  assert  their  liberties,  and  occupied 
Florence  and  Modena.  Bologna  was  almost  the  only 
place  where  he  met  with  encouragement.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  on  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Po ;  and, 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  returned  to 
Na})les,  where,  finding  himself  in  personal  danger,  he 
embarked  in  disguise,  sailed  to  France,  and  landed  at 
Cannes,  where  Napoleon  had  debarked  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore. 

Having  offended  his  brother,  and  the  French  jieople, 

*  One  of  these  brothers,  now  called  Col.  Murat,  with  his  lady, 
embarked,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  this  port,  New-Vork,  for  lyon- 
don,  on  his  way  to  Paris.” 


by  his  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  refused  a 
passport  to  Paris,  but  hoping  that  time  might  heal  the 
difference,  he  remained  in  retirement,  near  Toulon,  until 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo.*  In  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer,  He  escaped  with  difficulty  from  France, 
fled  to  Corsica,  and  might  have  obtained  permission  to 
reside,  upon  parole,  in  the  Austrian  territories,  safe  and 
unmolested.  He  nourished  a  wild  idea,  however,  of  re¬ 
covering  his  crown,  which  induced  him  to  reject  these 
terms  of  safety,  and  invade  the  Neapolitan  territories,  at 
the  head  of  about  two  hundred  men.  That  his  whole 
expedition  might  be  an  accurate  parody,  or  that  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  Cannes,  he  published  swaggering  proclama¬ 
tions,  mingled  with  a  proper  quantum  of  falsehood.  A 
storm  disjiersed  his  flotilla.  He  himself,  October  8th, 
landed  at  a  little  fishing  town,  near  Monte  Leone,  in  Ca¬ 
labria.  He  was  attacked  by  the  authorities  and  country 
people,  fought  as  he  was  wont,  but  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  tried  by  martial  law,  and  condemned. 
The  Sicilian  Royal  Family  have  shewn  themselves  no 
forgiving  race,  otherwise  mercy  might  have  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  one  who,  though  now  a  private  person,  had  been 
so  lately  a  king,  that  he  might  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 
that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  making  peace  and 
war  without  personal  responsibility.  Murat  met  his 
fate  as  became  le  beau  sabreur.  He  fastened  his  wifet 
f)icture  on  nis  breast,  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged, 
or  to  use  a  seat,  received  six  balls  through  his  breast,  and 
met  the  death  which  he  had  braved,  with  impunity,  in 
the  thick  of  many  conflicts,  and  sought,  in  vain,  in  so 
many  otliers.”  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
of  Monte  Leone,  and  the  Sicilian  Bourbons  exulted  in 
the  blood  stained  tragedy. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  if  the  interior  of  St. 
Carlo  displayed  a  richness  of  decoration  not  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  the  exterior  was  no  less  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion,  as  a  specimen  of  architecture;  and  the  facade,  with 
its  arcades,  its  Greek  borders  and  its  tablets,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  illustrious  names  of  Alfieri,  Goldoni, 
Metastasio,  and  others,  who,  even  in  our  own  times,  shed 
such  a  lustre  upon  that  classic  land.  Naples  contains 
six  other  theatres,  four  of  which  are  large  and  elegant, 
and  the  performances  are  of  the  highest  character  ;  the 
other  two  are  small,  and  are  devoted  to  low  comedy,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  pieces  in  which  the  Neapolitan  idol,  Pvdei' 
nellay  is  introduced.  TTiis  character  is  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and,  I  believe,  is  traced  to  the  buffoons  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  now  peculiar  to  Naples,  and  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  jargon,  or  dialect  of  the  country,  is  said 
to  be  highly  amusing.  The  late  King  Ferdinand,  whose 
tastes  were  not  the  most  refined,  enjoyed  the  jokes  of 
Pulnnella  more  than  the  finest  music  of  Rossini.  These 
small  theatres  are  open  twice  in  the  evening.  Besides 
these  royal  establishments,  one  of  the  streets  of  Naples 
is  devoted  to  theatrical  entertainments  of  a  minor  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  bands  of  music,  barrel  organs,  sackbut,  psat- 
tery,  and  dulcimer,  day  and  night,  invite  the  idle  and 
strolling  to  pay  their  sixpence,  to  laugh  while  they  can, 
and  be  merry  while  they  may ;  and  as  if  no  class,  how¬ 
ever  poor  and  miserable,  should  be  destitute  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  mountebanks  and  tumblers  fill  every  vacant  space, 
with  their  learned  pigs,  tame  snakes,  and  accomplished 
monkeys,  making  the  scene  one  earthly  pandemonium, 
which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  rightly  understood,  and 
being  witnessed,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  city  of  Naples  possesses  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  antiquities,  and  splendid  works  of  art,  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste,  the  A/u- 
aeo  BorbonicOy  or  Bourlion  Museum,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  delight.  In  this  grand  pile  are  treasured  and 
arranged  not  only  all  the  exquisite  marble  and  bronze 
statues,  busts,  tripods,  and  ancient  remains  which  those 
mines  of  antiquities,  Capua,  Herculaneum  and  Pomj>eii, 

‘  Napoleon  regrettetl  the  abstMice  of  Murat  at  the  liaiile  of  Wa¬ 
terloo.  He  might,  said  he  to  his  friends  at  tit.  Helena,  have 
gained  us  ihe  victory  ;  for  there  were  moments  during  the  Iml- 
tle  when,  Ui  have  forced  two  or  three  of  the  English  squares, 
might  have  insured  it,  and  .Murat  was  just  the  man  for  the  work. 
In  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry,  never  was  there  an  olticer  mors 
determined,  more  brave,  and  more  brilliant. 
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have  produced,  but  an  immense  collection  of  vases,  and  11 
other  articles  found  at  Nola  and  Psstum,  and  various 
parts  of  Magna  Grecia,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
invaluable  marbles  once  the  ornaments  of  the  Feumese 
palace,  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  paintings  from  the  palace 
of  Capo  di  Monte.  Under  the  same  roof  is  a  library 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  all  valuable 
editions,  and  above  three  thousand  manuscripts.  The 
whole  of  this  rich  treat  is  open  to  the  public.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  almost  unparalleled 
museum,  where  gallery  succeeds  gallery,  and  chamber 
succeeds  chamber,  would,  in  fact,  be  to  copy  almost  eve¬ 
ry  article  in  its  immense  catalogue ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  there  gaze  on  many  of  the  grandest  productions  of 
the  Grecian  chisel ;  as  the  celebrated  colossal  statues  of 
Hercules  and  Flora,  both  found  in  the  baths  of  Cara-| 
ealla ;  equestrian  statues  of  the  Balbi  father  and  son,  | 
found  in  Herculaneum  ;  Agrippina,  seated  ;  Aristides, 
the  exquisite  Venus  Callipige,  the  rival  of  the  Venus  di 
Medicis,  all  master  pieces  of  art.  Perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  relics  of  the  ancients  exhibited,  are  the  papyri, 
or  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  the  date  of  the  loss  of 
which  exceeds  tfiat  of  the  age  of  any  other  manuscripts 
upon  earth,  having  been  buried  near  seventeen  centuries. 

These  curiosities  in  literature,  in  number  nearly  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred,  were  found  in  Herculaneum,  in  1753,  and 
were,  at  first,  mistaken  for  sticks  of  charcoal ;  but,  up¬ 
on  close  examination,  were  observed  to  be  rolls,  and  to 
bear  the  marks  of  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  An 
ingenious  ecclesiastic  having  invented  a  machine  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them,  a  great  number  have  been  deciphered,  and 
their  contents  given  to  the  world  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  no  work  of  great  importance  had  appeared,  nor, 
judging  from  tliose  unrolled,  was  any  expected.  The! 
process  is  extremely  tedious,  and  many  years  may  elapse! 
before  the  labor  is  completed.  The  collection  of  Greek 
vases,  in  the  royal  palace,  is  little  inferior,  in  interest,  to 
that  of  the  museum  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  thej 
court  at  Portici,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  I 
inspect  them.  The  finest  specimens  of  vases  in  this  class, 
ar^  DO  doubt,  of  Greek  workmanship  ;  and,  as  they  are 
ornamented  witli  Grecian  subjects,  drawn  from  the  pur¬ 
est  fountain  of  the  arts,  it  is  probable  tliat  many  of  the 
figures,  and  groups  upon  them,  preserve  us  sketches  ori 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  paintings,  so  that 
few  monuments  of  antiquity  better  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  connoisseur,  the  antiquary,  or  the  artist. 

Although  from  taste  1  devoted  much  of  the  leisure  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  tlie  study  of  these  exquisite  gems  of  art,' 
yet  the  modem  glories  of  this  alxxle  of  kings  was  not  to! 
be  hastily  passed  over.  The  state  apartments,  noble  in ! 
their  dimensions,  were  furnished  in  the  richest  style ;  and 
in  the  bed-rooms  of  Mumt  and  his  Queen,  was  lavished' 
all  the  classic  and  voluptuous  taste  of  the  first  Parisian j 
artists.  _ _  B.  ! 

For  the  Euterpeiad. 

Mr.  Editor:  It  is,  I  believe,  pomible  fur  two  poetical  minds, I 
when  writing  on  the  same  subject,  to  pursue  the  same, — or; 
nearly  the  same,— train  of  thought,  and  even  to  adopt  a  sin.ilar' 
class  of  words  and  iileas,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  productions ;  but  when  this  similarity  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  runs  through  tirostansasof  a  poem  containing  only  fAree,! 
I  confess  myself  an  unbeliever.  The  following,  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  New- York  American,  is  of  this  class:  | 

A  REFI.ECTION.  ' 

If  those  bright  ortis  that  gem  the  night, 

Ik*  each  a  blissful  dwelling  sphere, 

Where  kindred  spirits  re-unite 
Whom  faith  hath  torn  asunder  here — 
flow  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  dreary  world  afar —  I 

Meet  soul  anil  soul,  and  cleave  the  sky,  ' 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  sur ! 

But.  oh !  how  dark,  how  drear  and  lone, 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss, 

If,  \vanderiiig  through  each  radiant  one, 

We  failed  to  meet  the  loved  of  this ! 

If  the^  no  more  those  ties  could  (wine, 

W'hich  death  alone  had  jatwer  to  sever, 

Those  stars  would  then  in  mockery  shine 
More  hateful — os  they  shine  for  ever ! 

It  cannot  he !  each  hojie  and  fear 
I’hat  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow, 

Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere  ^ 


Than  the  bleak  world  which  claims  us  now ; 

There  is  a  voice  by  sorrow  heard. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life’s  galling  chain, 

That  voice  is  the  Almighty’s  word ! 

“The  pure  ih  heart  shall  meet  again.” 

Jan.  22d.,  1831.  MEETA. 

The  editor  says  it  came  to  him  from  an  unknown  source ;  and, 
from  its  spirituality  Ac.,  judges  it  to  be  the  production  of  a 
poet  of  the  feminine  gender;  but,  on  the  presumption  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  “  unknown  source,” 

I  have  not  those  scruples  which  a  conviction  that  it  emanated 
from  a  female  mind  would  naturally  create,  to  check  me  in  my 
easy  endeavor  to  prove  this  production  to  be  a  plagiarism  on  the 
annexed,  from  Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies : 

IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 

If  there  the  cherish’d  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 

How  welcome  those  untrraden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 

To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 
Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity ! 

It  must  be  so :  ’t  is  not  for  self 
That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 

And  striving  to  o’erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being’s  severing  link. 

Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 
To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 

With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 

On  comparing  this  melody  with  the  firtt  and  third  stanzas  of 
the  Reflection,'^  the  sin  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  grossly  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  the  idea  metamorphised  in  the  second, — though  I 
cannot,  on  the  instant,  recollect  where, — is,  I  am  almost  certain, 
borrowed  from  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh.  The  gilding  is  very 
delicately  managed, — 

“  One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impaired  each  nameless  grace,” — 

the  deception  excellant — I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a  mind  well 
skilled  and  proficient  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of,that  species  of 
composition— and  having  thus  bestowed  all  merited  praise,  I 
shall  leave  the  author  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  im¬ 
mortality, — recommending,  however,  at  parting,  the  following 
lines  to  his  “special  observance” : 

“  To  gild  refined  gold ;  to  paint  the  lily ; 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet ; 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.” 

M. 
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NEW. YORK,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1831. 

We  have  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  the  first 
part  of  an  admirably  written  biographicai  sketch  ot  that 
celebrated  vocalist,  Madame  Feron.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  professor,  to  whom  we  feel  much  indebted. 

W>  have  been  disappointed  in  our  promised  view  of 
New- York  ;  but,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who 
has  most  obligingly  lent  us  the  plate,  we  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  substitute  an  excellent  likeness  of  that  enchant¬ 
ress,  Miss  George.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  as  Miss  G. 
has  left  this  country,  and,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  return.  Our  musical  friends  will,  therefore, 
consider  the  portrait  in  the  light  of  a  Souvenir, 

Although  by  the  terms  of  our  engagement  we  are  not 
required  to  assist  in  the  musical  or  theatrical  department 
of  tliis  work,  yet  we  cannot  resist  expressing  our  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  opera  of  Cinderella,  as  produced  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  We  will  not  deny  that  some  things 
might  be  better  done,  but  the  charming  prima  Donna, 
like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  we  consider 
an  empty  bench,  when  this  lady  performs,  as  an  insult 
to  her  talents. 

THE  MUSICAL  C A RCANET,  achoice col¬ 
lection  of  tlie  most  admired  popular  songs — arranged 
for  the  voice,  flute,  and  violin.  No.  1.  January,  1831. 
New- York  :  published  by  George  W.  Bleecker,  in 
monthly  numbers  of  24  pages.  Subscription  price  $2 
per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Single  numbers  25 
cents  each. 


LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LORD  BY- 

RON;  with  Notices  of  his  Life.  Vol.  IL  By  Thomas  Moore. 

New-York,  1831.  J.  A  J.  Harper. 

The  long  expected  second  volume  of  this 
work  has  made  its  appearance,  and  we  are  sure 
it  will,  like  its  predecessor,  be  read  with  intense 
interest ;  for  what  cultivated  mind  can  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  any  thing  relating  to  Byron  ?  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  noble  poet  that  Mr.  Moore  should 
be  his  biographer.  “He  conjured  me,”  says 
the  latter,  “  by  our  friendship,  if,  as  he  both  felt 
and  hoped,  I  should  survive  him,  not  to  let  un¬ 
merited  censure  settle  upon  his  name,  but  while 
1  surrendered  him  up  to  condemnation  where 
he  deserved  it,  to  vindicate  him  when  aspersed.” 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Moore  has  most  ably  and  im¬ 
partially  fulfilled  his  promise,  and,  at  the  close 
of  his  labors,  he  thus  feelingly  expresses  himself : 

“  It  has  been  remarked  by  Lord  Orford,  as 
‘strange,  that  the  writing  a  man’s  life  should,  in 
general,  make  the  biographer  become  ensimour- 
ed  of  his  subject,  whereas  one  should  think  that 
the  nicer  disquisition  one  makes  into  the  life  of 
any  man,  the  less  reason  one  should  find  to  love 
and  admire  him.’  On  the  contrary,  may  we  not 
rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is  ever  the  parent 
of  tolerance,  the  more  insist  we  gain  into  the 
springs  and  motives  of  a  man’s  actions,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  influences  and  temptations  under  which 
he  acted,  the  more  allowance  we  may  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  make  for  his  errors,  and  the  more  approba¬ 
tion  his  virtues  may  extort  from  us  ? 

The  arduous  task  of  being  the  biographer  of 
Byron,  is  one,  at  least,  on  v^ich  I  have  not  ob¬ 
truded  myself:  the  wish  of  my  friend  that  I 
should  undertake  that  office,  having  been  more 
than  once  expressed,  at  a  time  when  none  but 
a  boding  imagination  like  his  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  much  chance  of  the  sad  honor  devolving 
on  me.  If  in  some  instances  I  have  consulted 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  exact  letter  of  his  in- 
junctioas,  it  was  with  the  view  solely  of  doing 
him  more  justice  than  he  would  have  done  him¬ 
self  ;  there  being  no  hands  in  which  his  charac¬ 
ter  would  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor 
any  greater  wrong  offered  to  his  memory  than 
the  substitution  of  what  he  affected  to  be,  for 
what  he  was. 

Of  any  partiality,  however,  beyond  what  our 
mutual  friendship  accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am 
by  no  means  conscious  ;  nor  would  it  be  in  the 
power,  indeed,  of  even  the  most  partial  friend  to 
alledge  any  thing  more  convincingly  favorable 
of  his  character  than  is  contained  in  the  few  sim¬ 
ple  facts  with  which  I  shall  here  conclude, — 
that,  through  life,  with  all  his  faults,  he  never 
lost  a  friend; — that  those  about  him  in  his  youth, 
whether  as  companions,  teachers,  or  servants,  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  him  to  the  last that  the 
woman  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his  maturer 
years  idolizes  his  name  ;  and  that,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an  instance  is  to 
be  found  of  any  one,  once  brought,  however 
briefly,  into  relations  of  amity  with  him,  that  did 
not  feel  towards  him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and 
retain  a  fondness  for  his  memory.”  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Moore  adds :  “  I  have  here  told  what 
I  myself  know  and  think  concerning  my  friend ; 
and  now  leave  his  character,  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.” 


To  say  nothing  of  its  cheapness,  this  is  truly 
a  Bijou  for  our  songsters  and  sonstresses  ;  and 
we  are  much  niistiiken,  if  this  little  work  will 
not,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known,  be  as  widely 
circulated  as  our  most  ix)pular  newspapers. 


I  For  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  ardent  admir¬ 
ers  of  Lord  Byron’s  writings,  over  which  we 
have  consumed  the  midnight  oil.  We  have, 
moreover,  mused  in  his  palaces,  his  villas,  his 
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favorite  haunts,  and  in  his  very  gondola,  among 
the  scenes  consecrated  by  his  muse  ;  and  the 
hours  thus  spent,  we  reckon  among  the  happiest 
in  our  life.  Over  his  faults  we  would  gladly 
throw  a  veil :  who  art  thou,  however,  “  that 
judgest  another  man’s  servant  ?  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth,”  and  to  such  we 
would  say,  in  the  language  of  him  whose  pre¬ 
cepts  are  more  quoted  than  followed,  “Thou 
hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  ^e  clearly  to  pull 
out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye.” 

Fully  coinciding  in  the  sentiments  therein  ex¬ 
pressed,  we  shall  conclude  this  notice  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  lines  of  one  of  our  first  living  poets,  who, 
alluding  to  Byron,  thus  writes : 

“He  is  now  at  rest; 

And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 

Now  dull  in  death.  Yes,  BYRON,  thou  art  gone. 

Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost  in  its  eccentric  course. 

Dazzling,  perplexing.  Yet  thy  heart,  methinks, 

Was  generous,  noble — Noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.  If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regrkt^  oft,  as  many  know. 

None  more  than  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations ;  and  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert ; 

Thy  wish  accomplished ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire. 

Dying  in  GREECE,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

Thou  art  gone ; 

And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 

Oh  let  him  pause  !  for  who  among  us  all, 

Tried  as  thou  wert — even  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy. 

Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame  ; 

Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  w’as  on  thy  cheek, 
l^lifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 

Her  charmed  cup — and  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  haa  not  err’d  as  much,  and  more  7” 


flood,  and  fire,”  have  vainly  dealt  their  fury  upon  cities 
whose  recollections  present  us  with  all  that  is  most  splen¬ 
did  and  daring  in  thought  and  action — in  the'  arts  of 
peace  or  the  exploits  of  war.  Rome  and  Venice  are  not 
places  to  be  passed  over  m  a  season.  Mirrors  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  future  ages — as  full  of  moral  doctrine  as  of  mon¬ 
uments  of  mightier  days — the  utter  extremes  of  human 
power  and  weakness  are  typified  in  their  history  and 
their  dooms  , 

“  Their  doors  sealed  up,  and  silent  as  the  night 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead  !” 

Unlike  its  contemporaries,  the  Landscape  Annual  is  not 
a  repository  of  miscellaneous  matter,  but  is  devoted  to 
the  description  and  illustration  of  interesting  scites  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Tlie  first  volume  embraced  a  part 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  present  is  limited  to  Italy, 
and  contains  twenty-six  exquisite  engravings,  by  various 
artists,  from  drawings  by  the  celebrated  Prout.  The 
I  subjects  are  chiefly  in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  are  as  ac-| 
curate  in  detail  as  they  are  excellent  in  point  of  execution. 
Each  view  is  accompanied  by  historical  recxird  ;  and 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  shown  great  judgment  and  taste  in  his 


of  no  milk  and  water  critic.  A  few  words  now  on  its 
production  here.  A  preliminary  act  of  justice,  however, 
is  an  imperative  duty.  Whatever  gratification  or  suc¬ 
cess  have  attended  the  performance  of  tliis  piece  in 
New- York,  has  been  owing  to  the  immense  labor  of  one 
amateur  residing  amongst  us,  who  adapted  the  score,  of 
the  opera  as  performed  ait  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  the 
state  of  instrumentation  as  found  at  the  Park.  Without 
this  labor  the  piece  could  not  have  been  brought  out.  If 
this  amateur  had  presented  to  us  only  Boildieu’s  beauti- 
tiful  opera — Le  Caliph  de  Bagdad — its  important  effects 
upon  the  interests  of  music,  must  have  been  acknowl¬ 
edged.  But  we  find  no  merit  was  claimed  on  that  score, 
except  for  the  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre.  When, 
therefore,  this  concentration  of  the  beauties  of  Rossini  is 
presented  to  us  from  the  same  source,  the  debt  going  on 
to  accumulate  the  act  of  acknowledgment  dictated  by 
the  conventional  courtesy  of  civilized  society, is  enforced  by 
necessity  :  but  here,  to  avoid  offence,  we  stop.  It  will 
appear  obvious  that  in  this  number  space  is  denied  be¬ 
yond  the  giving  a  preliminary  sketch  of  this  work.  Our 
preceding  quotations  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  de¬ 


choice  of  anecdotes  and  poetical  quotations.  We  must  I  sign — future  numbers  devoted  to  its  progression,  and  the 


not  forget  to  add  that  Mr.  Davison  has  done  justice  to 
the  subject,  in  the  typographical  department. 

We  have  a  pleasing  task  in  noticing  this  elegant 
work :  first,  because  we  have  the  happiness  to  reckon 
the  family  of  the  author  among  our  intimate  friends; 
secondly,  the  scenes  it  illustrates  are  among  those  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  which  excite  the  most 
pleasurable  recollections ;  and,  thirdly,  its  execution  eli¬ 
cits  our  highest  praise.  We  conclude  by  warmly  re¬ 
commending  it  to  all  our  friends  of  taste  as  an  exquisite 
production. 

For  the  Euterpeiad. 

CINDERELLA,  AT  THE  PARK  THEATRE. 


LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  for  1831  ;  or,  Tourist  in 
Italy.  By  Thomas  Roscoe.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by 
8.  Prout,  F.8.A.  painter  in  water  colors  to  His  Majesty. 

London  :  Jennings  &  Chaplin. 

“If  Italy  has  been  beautifully  and  appropriately  term¬ 
ed  the  garden  of  Europe,”  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  beau¬ 
tiful  preface  to  this  work,  and  which  we  give  at  length, 

“  Rome  and  Venice  may  lay  no  less  fair  a  claim  to  be  re-.  ... 

garded  as  the  two  noblest  conservatories  of  its  choicest  ^ 


publication  of  the  music,  will  open  an  ample  field  for 
criticism.  Suffice  it  to  say,  at  the  present  moment,  that 
this  elaborate  opera  has  been  got  up  with  less  attention 
to  the  Jaire  briller  of  the  prima  Donna,  than  the  general 
equilibrium  of  the  piece,  and  the  paramount  interests  of 
music  would  seem  to  demand  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  evade  the  actual  fact,  that  the  prima  Donna  is  the 
fulcrum  from  which  the  power  of  tlie  mechanism  ema¬ 
nates.  _ T. 

SKATING. 

The  season  having  returned  for  this  manly  and  delightful 
amusement,  we  think  the  following  extract  from  a  note-book 
will  be  considered  apropos : 

“  The  earliest  notice  of  skating,  in  England,  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  tturVieBt  description  of  London,  written  about 


An  extraordinary  sensation  having  been  produced  in.  ,  ^  -  . 

w.«„UBe  year  1250.  Its  historian  relates  that  when  the  great 
"'oore,  which  watereth  the  walls  of  the  citie  on 

^  upon 
iey  may  doe,  slyde 
and  under  tlieir 


and  Madame  Malibran,  a  name  of  much  consequence  in 
musical  annals  :  and,  in  the  outset,  we  have  to  demand 
indulgence  for  the  extreme  brevity  imposed  upon  us,  by 
time  and  space,  so  disproportioimte  to  the  importance  of 
the  existing  era  of  operatic  entertainments  here,  and  our 


productions.  They  teem  with  exhaustless  treasures — 
the  fruits  of  its  intellectual  clime — unrivalled  specimens 
of  that  supremacy  of  genius  whose  vigorous  germ  and 
rapid  growth  half  realize  our  dreams  of  the  glory  and 
fascination  of  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman  worlds.  The 
revival  and  perfection,  indeed,  of  art  and  learning  in 
Rome  and  Venice  vied  with  their  influence  over  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal  fortunes  of  mankind.  It  is  for  this — 
the  early  and  exalted  fame  of  Italy  in  the  intellectual 
race  of  nations — the  cherished  hopes  of  that  Italy  we 
love  to  picture  as  great  in  freedom  as  she  has  shone  in 
arms  and  arts — that  the  author  presumes  to  offer  an  apol¬ 
ogy  to  tourists  for  recurring  to  the  same  consecrated 
scenes — ^to  the  same  high  names, — nor  impugns  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  regard  for  what  is  most  lofty  and  enno¬ 
bling  in  classic  and  heroic  recollection,  by  hurrying  too 
rapidly  over  Italian  ground.  What  eye  but  still  loves  to 
linger  upon  that  land — its  sky,  its  waters,  its  olive  groves, 
its  sunny  hills,  covered  with  vines  and  flowers ;  and  still 
more,  its  monuments  of  past  and  mightier  ages — wonders 
of  art  no  longer  to  be  equalled — fragments  of  an  older 
and  greater  world  !  Or  where  may  we  beguile  pleasant¬ 
er  hours,  or  indulge  loftier  aspirations,  than  amidst  the 
scenes  where  genius  and  valor  carried  their  patriotic 
daring  and  eu^hievements  to  the  highest  summits  of  hu¬ 
man  gpreatnesB  and  devotion  7 
On  the  Forum,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs — among  the 
deserted  fanes  or  ruined  palaces  of  the  crownless  queens 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  ocean,  the  thoughts  of  the  tourist 
still  dwell  with  melencholy  pleasure;  and  “Time,  war. 


From  the  London  Harmonicon,  (June  No.) 

“King’s  Theatre,  29th  April,  1830.  Madame  Mali¬ 
bran  made  her  first  appearance  as  Angelina,  in  La  Cene- 
rentola.  The  music  of  this  part,  which  so  well  suited 
the  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  is  beyond  the  com¬ 
pass  of  Madame  Malibran,  and  part  of  it  was  transpos¬ 
ed — a  practice  always  to  be  avoided,  if  possible — but  less 
reprehensible  in  a  weak  opera,  like  the  present,  which 
will  be  utterly  forgotten  in  a  very  few  years — than  in 
one  that  is  likely  to  keep  its  place  on  the  stage.  No 
success  attended  this  perlbrrnance,  and  the  piece  seems 
to  be  laid  aside.” 

So  much  for  the  opera  of  La  Cenerentolei,  as  found  in 
a  journal  remarkable  both  for  its  acumen  and  its  appro¬ 
bation  of  Madame  Malibran.  From  this  we  turn  to  ano¬ 
ther  number  of  the  same  work. 

“  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  A  very  successful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Rossini’s  music  was  produced  at  this  theatre,  on 
Tuesday  the  13th  April,  in  the  shape  of  a  comic  ^ra, 
in  three  acts,  under  the  title  of  Cinderella  and  the  (jrlass 
Slipper.  That  this  is  a  version  of  the  fairy  tale,  we  need 
hardly  state.  But  that  it  is  a  very  good  one,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  :  at  least,  it  is  in  every  respect  infinitely 
superior  to  that  insipid  thing  called  a  drama,  occasionally 
jDerformed  at  King’s  Theatre,  but  never  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  quoad  opera,  though  a  popular  singer  may  some¬ 
times  gild  the  pill  and  make  it  go  down.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  music  in  LaCenerentola,  is  retained  in  the 
adaptation  ;  but  the  piece  is  augmented,  and  very  much 
strengthened  by  selections  from  Armida^  Alaometta 
Secondo^  and  Guillaume  Tb/Z,  of  Rossini ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  much  of  its  success  is  attributable,  &-c.  <fec. 
The  success  of  this  piece  has  been  most  decided.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  impression  tliat  this  opera  has  made 
I  in  England  1  for  the  above  quotation  comes  from  the  pen 


heeles,  and  shoving  themselves  by  a  little  picked  staffe, 
doe  slyde  as  swiftly  as  a  birde  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an 
arrow  out  of  a  crossebowe. 

“  Here,  although  the  implements  were  rude,  we  have 
skaters.  The  present  wooden  skates  were  first  introduc¬ 
ed  from  Holland.  The  Icelanders  use  the  shank  bone 
of  a  deer  or  sheep,  about  a  foot  long,  which  they  grease." 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  feel  highly  indebted  to  a  Friend  of  Genius,  for  the  lines 
written  by  a  fair  daughter  of  Columbia,  and  which  grace  the 
columns  of  our  present  number.  The  subject  of  the  lines,  too, 
affords  additional  interest  to  us,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  near 
relation  of  ours  having  been  one  of  the  early  friends  and  advisers 
of  Mrs.  Heman.M,  when,  as  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  she  first 
essayed  in  that  branch  of  (lolite  literature  of  which  she  was 
destined  to  become  so  bright  an  ornament.  May  the  pages  of 
our  miscellany, — which  we  are  proud  to  open  to  rising  talent^ 
l)e  referred  to,  at  some  future  day,  as  containing  the  early  emi- 
^ions  of  the  Hemans  of  the  western  world. 

We  thank  our  fair  corre.spondent  Ann,  for  her  welcome  com¬ 
munications,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  present  number.  The 
lines  to  Mrs.  Hamblin,  and  the  Tale  of  the  Revolution,  shall 
appear  in  due  time. 

As  friends  to  the  pen,  the  ii^ncil,  and  the  lyre,  we  are  sorry  to 
inform  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Minerva  that  our  offer  for  an 
opera  has  been  abortive.  We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  that 
thepremium  was  no  great  inducement,  but  we  did  hope  the  love 
of  fame  would  have  some  weight.  The  taste  for  music,  in  this 
country,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Novelty,  however  prepo^rous, 
alone  ensures  a  reward  ;  fur,  while  Pasta  herself  might  sing 
to  comp<aratively  empty  benches,  a  dozen  Lilliputian  Richards 
would  drain  the  pockets  of  half  the  population. 

The  beautiful  non"  of  Norna  is  being  set  to  music,  and  will 
apjiear,  if  possible,  in  our  next 

We  are  .sorry  to  inform  our  correspondent  A.  P.,  that  the  plan 
of  our  publication  does  not  admit  of  lengthy  pieces  of  poetry 
We  beg  to  return  our  acknowledgments  to  J.  R.  H.,  for  his 
comniunir.ations,  for  which  we  shall  find  space  ere  long. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  from  our  fair  friend  Idea- 
Una. 

8.  H.  is  received  with  many  thanks 
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In  merninr,  th«  barp«r1n(  by  roaet  aarroondtd 
firMUhed  all  !(■  wild  iwcctneM  to  (ladnoM  and  (h««, 
And  blithe  was  the  euain  that  in  euBlicbt  reeouniod, 

And  echo  bore  back  idl  ita  truAinf  to  me 
Tbe  roaee  are  faded  that  wreathed  it  in  brightneae 
Tba  barpatriof  ia  aaddened  and  broken  a  nd  lone— 

But  thou,  the  younf  theme  of  mjr  aoaf  in  iu  lif heneea 
Yet  ehain’at  the  wild  roeaaure  thoofh  Ilfhtneaa  ia  c*o*. 
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Pr’y-thee  al  -  lay,  love,  Free-dom  is  here. 
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Hi  -  ther  a  -  way,  love,  Hi  -  ther  way  ! 
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Hither !  and,  while  thy  trembling  eye 
Brightens  with  hope  endearing, 
Silently  over  the  wave  we’ll  fly, 

Like  the  swift  breeze  careering. 
Look  from  thy  tow’r ; 

Why  dost  thou  stay,  love  ? 
Hark  !  ’tis  the  hour — 

Hie  thee  away,  love, 

Hie  thee  away ! 

Down  the  lone  stair 
Watchfully  stray,  love : 
Danger  lurks  there — 

Haste  thee  away,  love. 

Haste  thee  away ! 

2 

Mi  cachucha  eii  alta  mar 
A  todos  vientos  camina 
Y  nunca  va  mas  ligera 
due  cuando  va  de  bolina 
Vamonos  china  del  alma 
Vamonos  a  la  caleta 
Vamonos 

Veremos  los  guacamayos 
Con  fusil  y  bayoneta 
Vamonos. 


3 

Look  from  thy  lattice,  love !  heedful  be  f 
Ere  the  bright  moon  arising 
Fling  her  broad  ray  o’er  shore  and  sea. 
Thy  secret  path  surprising. 

Ah  I  thou  art  nigh, 

List’ning  my  lay,  love 
Tarry  not — fly  ! 

Hither  away,  love ! 

Hither  away ! 

Ev’ry  vain  fear 

Pr’ythee  away,  love  I 
Freedom  is  here — 

Hither  away,  love. 

Hither  away ! 

8 

Tengo  yo  una  cachuchita 
due  me  la  dio  un  cachuchero, 
Vaya,  una  cosa  bonita 
Con  muchisiino  salero 
Vamonos  china  del  alma 
Vamonos  al  melonar 
Vamonos 

Y  en  el  caminito,  haremos 
Entre  los  dos  un  telar 
Vamonos.  /  7. 
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For  The  Euterpeiad. 

PORTRAITS  OF  VOCALISTS, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL. 

MADAME  FERON. 

[Concluded.] 

I  will  now  attempt  a  technical  analysis  of 
Madame  Feron’s  vocal  qualifications,  and  fur¬ 
nish  some  idea  of  those  powers  which  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  rank  among  the  “  pi'ima.  Don- 
mi8^^  of  the  day.  The  rules,  on  the  nature  of 
true  criticism,  which  I  recommended  *  in  the 
Euterpeiad  No.  10,  page  74,  will  be  most  care¬ 
fully  observed,  and  I  shall  be  found  to  dwell  ra¬ 
ther  upon  excellencies  than  imperfections,  that  I 
may  escape  the  stigma  of  a  critic  without  taste 
or  learning,  who  seldom  ventures  to  praise,  and 
whose  criticism  turns  wholly  upon  little  faults 
and  errors. 

Madame  Feron  appears  now  to  most  advan¬ 
tage,  in  the  aria  di  portamento^  a  term  by 
which  I  mean  that  the  voice  must  be  strongly 
supported  and  artfully  managed,  through  the 
long  notes,  of  which  this  air  is  composed,  the 
motion  of  which  is  graver  than  that  of  any  other 
species.  ^  Mrs.  Austin,  it  has  been  said,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  portamento  di  voce  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  I  must  differ  on  this  point :  this  lady 
does  more  justice  to  the  aria  cantabile^  than  to 
the  aria  di  portamento,  '  For  the  aria  canta- 
bile^  the  notes  are  also  long,  but  their  inarch  is, 
in  general,  gradual  and  gliding."*  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  intervals  ought  to  be  bold,  striking, 
and  unexpected.  In  the  former,  the  gentle  dy¬ 
ing  away — here,  the  grand  swell  of  the  voice 
ought  to  be  principally  attended  to.  In  short, 
pathos  and  elegance  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  cantabile, — grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
portamento, 

Madame  Feron  has,  in  this  kind  of  air,  full 
scojie  for  her  voice  to  display  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  its  powers  and  beauties  ; — as  the  Italians 
very  emphatically  express  it,  “^ar  pompa  della 
xoce,'"*  Every  one  knows  the  high  value  which 
the  Italians  place  on  the  beauty  of  voice  itself, 
and,  indeed,  the  effect  of  a  powerful,  and  at  the 
same  time,  harmonious  voice,  in  the  execution 
of  an  aria  di  por'tamento,  is  such,  as  I  believe, 
must  be  felt  before  it  can  be  conceived.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  air  is  generally  chosen  by 
composers  as  a  projier  ground-work  for  senti¬ 
ments,  which  proceed  from  greatness  of  mind, 
or  that  speak  the  admiration  of  what  is  itself 
sublime.  Consequently,  it  is  of  a  nature  too  se¬ 
rious  and  important  to  admit  that  degree  of  or¬ 
nament  which  is  essential  to  the  cantahile  ; 
though  it  rejects  not  ornament  altogether,  yet  it 
must  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  its  simplicity  and 
grandeur. 

But  Madame  Feron’s  love  of  ornament  some¬ 
times  completely  runs  away  with  her,  and  the 
aria  di  jwrtamento  changes  into  an  aria  di 
agilita^  or  aHa  di  bravura^  merely  to  display 
her  powers  of  execution,  and  her  extraordinary 
agility  or  compass  of  voice.  It  is  true,  indeed,! 
that  these  airs  secure  her  an  unbounded  ap-l 
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plause  from  the  audience  ;  they  speak  to  the  |  must  have  injured  its  firmness  and  tone ;  and,  I 

dare  sav.  Madame  Feron  finds  as  much  difficnl- 


ear,  but  they  do  not  reach  to  the  heart.  And 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  are  all  the  attempts^  in  the 
different  arts,  to  substitute  what  is  difficult  and 
novel,  for  what  is  beautiful  and  natural.  The 
Italians  took  the  first  steps,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  in  which  the  fine  arts  have  since  made  such 
immense  progress ;  but,  for  some  time  past,  they 
have  made  no  advance  in  the  path  which  chey 
themselves  have  laid  open.  Where  there  has 
ever  been  a  genuine  taste  for  any  of  the  arts, 
this  aptness  to  admire  what  is  new  and  difficult, 
is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 
that  taste  ;  and,  I  fear,  such  is,  at  present,  the 
case  in  Italy,  with  respect  to  all  the  arts. 

Mrs.  Austin  may  be  considered  a  singer  to 
the  heart ;  Madame  Feron  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  to  the  fancy ;  like  the  Catalani,€he  indulges 
continually  in  the  introduction  of  most  elaborate 
and  difficult  ornaments.  Still,  this  extreme  and 
wanton  profusion  of  graces,  which  the  Catala- 
ni  introduced,  drew  more  rapturous  applause, 

I  and,  perhaps,  more  of  the  approbation  of  the 
entire  mass  of  the  public,  than  tones  that  spoke 
to  the  human  heart.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  Madame  Feron  should  adopt  the  same  style 
of  singing  which  has  established  the  fame  of  the 
great  Italian  vocalist.  Madame  Mara’s  execu¬ 
tion  was  certainly  very  great,  but  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  Grerman  never  deprived  the  voice  of  giving 
force,  feeling,  and  effect,  to  all  the  images  and 
passions,  which  language  is  able  to  convey. 
She  held  every  species  of  ornament  subordinate ! 
to  the  grand  end  of  imiting  the  effects  of  sound 
and  sense  in  their  operations  upon  the  feelings 
of  her  hearers ;  and,  true  to  this  principle,  if  any 
one  commanded  the  agility  of  a  singer,  Madame 
Mara  w’ould  ask,  “Can  she  sing  six  plain 
notes  ?”  In  majesty  and  simplicity,  in  grace, 
tenderness,  and  pathos,  in  the  loftiest  attributes 
of  art,  in  tlie  elements  of  the  great  style,  Ma¬ 
dame  Mara  has  far  transcended  all  the  singers 
who,  till  this  time,  have  appeared  before  the 
public. 

Madame  Feron,  as  a  bravura  singer,  has  no 
competitor  in  this  country  ;  in  England  she  has 
been  ranked  with  Miss  Paton.  I  confess  that  I 
never  saw  Madame  Feron  beyond  the  concert 
room,  but  if  we  may  believe  English  critics,  she 
possesses  great  capabilities  as  an  actress.  They 
say  that  her  Floretta  is  better,  as  a  piece  of  act¬ 
ing,  than  either  Miss  Stephens’s  or  Miss  Paton’s, 
and  only  inferior  to  Madame  Vestris  ;  but  she 
rises  far  above  that  lady  in  the  execution  of  the 
music. 

But  it  is  her  musical  talents  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  Madame  Feron  attractive  in  this  country ; 
none  of  our  singers  possess  the  power  of  execu¬ 
tion,  in  that  eminent  degree,  which  she  has  at¬ 
tained.  •  It  may  have  been,  in  part,  a  gift  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  those  who  have  ever 
delighted,  as  well  as  astonished  us,  must  have 
been  naturally  endowed  with  flexible  organs  ; 
but  very  much  must  have  been  acquired  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance.  Yet,  the  practice 
that  she  has  indulged  in,  though  materially  aid-i 
ing  tlie  flexibility  and  compass  of  her  voice,' 


ty  in  holding  one  note,  as  she  has  facility  in 
running  an  hundred.  Her  intonation  is  very 
perfect,  and  her  ornaments  generally  correspond 
with  the  character  or  genius  of  the  piece  in 
which  they  are  introduced.  She  gives  to  her 
cadence  intellectual  variety  by  running  through 
the  divisions  with  velocity,  force,  and  brillian¬ 
cy  ;  now,  in  a  light,  pleeising,  and  playful  man¬ 
ner  ;  at  other  times,  majestically,  imposing,  or 
tenderly  pathetic,  according  as  the  true  reading 
of  the  poetry  requires. 

Great  pains  were  taken,  when  Madame  Fe¬ 
ron  resided  in  England,  to  convince  her  that  a 
fashionable  and  true  taste  are  very  different 
things  ;  it  was  expected  she  would  relinquish 
some  of  those  Italian  graces  which,  though  or¬ 
naments  to  their  arias^  are  blemishes  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ballads.  But  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
singers  who  excel  in  rapid  execution,  are  equal¬ 
ly  admirable  in  cantabile  movements;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  that  those  who  are  remarkable  for 
impressing  slow  notes  with  passion,  have  much 
agility  of  voice.  And  yet,  how  frequently  do 
we  see  persons  strive  to  acquire  reputation  by 
such  talents  as  they  want,  rather  than  by  those 
which  they  possess.  The  same  execution  that 
would  from  one  singer  afford  pleasure,  may, 
from  another,  excite  disgust ;  and  the  praise  of 
one,  may  be  no  reproach  to  the  other.  Madame 
Feron  is  inimitable  for  a  priviledged  gift  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  enchanting  the  world  with  a  prodigious 
felicity  in  executing  difficulties,  with  a  brilliancy 
which  pleases  to  excess.  The  delightful  sooth- 
jing  cantabile  of  Mrs.  Austin,  in  “  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair,”  and  other  airs,  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity,  is  a  qualification  as  uncommon 
as  it  is  difficult  to  be  imitated.  The  pathetic  of 
the  latter,  and  rapidity  of  the  other,  are  distinct¬ 
ly  characteristic.  Mrs.  Knight  generally  pleas¬ 
es  an  audience,  when  she  sings  a  melody  in  its 
primitive  state,  undisguised  by  change  or  em¬ 
bellishment  ;  but  whenever  she  attempts  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  playful  or  rapid  execution  of  others,  she 
not  only  destroys  the  pleasure  she  might  other¬ 
wise  have  given  by  her  simplicity,  but  often  ex¬ 
cites  pain  and  ridicule. 

Madame  Feron’s  acquaintance  with  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  music  is  considerable,  as  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  her  cadences  are  original ;  she  does 
not  tire  her  hearers  with  an  oft  repeated  flour¬ 
ish,  but  she  seems  to  extemporize  her  ornaments, 
for  in  the  highest,  and  simplest,  we  find  her  un¬ 
consciously  diverging  into  the  most  elaborate 
graces. 

“  Music  resembles  poetry  ;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  riiaster-hand  alone  can  reach.” 

In  the  most  simple  productions,  Madame  Fe¬ 
ron  gives  free  scope  to  her  imagination  ;  and,  it 
is  said  that,  in  the  little  Duett  with  Whimsicido 
in  the  Cabinet,  she  introduced  a  passage  which 
[some  vocal  ladies  in  England  preserved  as  an 
ornament  to  a  bravura,  while  she,  rich  in  such 
treasures,  could  afford  to  lavish  it  upon  a  baga¬ 
telle. 

More  need  not  be  said  on  the  musical  powers 
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of  Madame  Feron ;  disputable  talents  frequent¬ 
ly  remain  in  obscurity  5  but  supreme  excellence 
will  rise  superior  to  prejudice,  indifference,  and 
opposition,  and  always  shine  with  due  lustre  in 
the  eyes  of  the  delighted  and  grateful  public. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  appears  so  ve¬ 
ry  seldom  in  operas  and  concerts. 

As  I  never  enjoyed  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  Madame  Feron,  so  I  will  close  my  remarks 
with  an  extract  from  Oxberry’s  Theatricab;,  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  ago,  in  England.  “  Madame 
Feron  is,  in  private  life,  an  elegant  woman ;  her 
manners  are  peculiarly  pleasing,  have  all  the 
lightness  and  buoyancy  common  to  our  conti¬ 
nental  neighbors,  without  the  alloy  of  their  levi¬ 
ty  or  coarseness.  To  sum  up  her  character 
in  a  few  words — she  has  been  a  favorite  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  little  spoiled  by  tuition ;  she  has  been 
too  much  abroad,  and  in  a  school  where  a  taste 
prevails,  to  which  we  enter  our  decided  protest, 
because  it  is  Italian  ;  that  she  is  a' woman  of 
genius,  her  performances  evince,  for  she  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  that  is  its  surest  test ;  she  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  musician,  and  otherwise  accomplished.  As 
an  astonishing  singer,  (for  this  has  become  a 
line,)  she  is  second  to  no  English  vocalist,  and 
only  to  one  Italian.” 

Germanicus. 

MUSIC. 

[Concluded  from  our  last.] 

As  Uie  taste  gradually  forms,  in  proportion  as 
the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  a  succession 
of  good  authors,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance! 
that,  in  the  choice  of  pieces,  the  real  piano-forte, 
style  should  be  preserved  ;  and  that  flimsy  ex-j 
tracts  from  operas,  ballets,  &c.,  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Diligent  attention  at  concerts,  and  observa-l 
tion  of  the  manner  of  fine  performers,  are  effi-i 
cient  means  of  improvement.  Mr.  J.  B.  Cra-! 
iner,  the  immediate  successor  to  the  excellences! 
of  his  friend  Dussek,  is  the  great  master  of  the 
expressive  and  singing  style  of  the  piano-forte,! 
and  the  most  admirable  model  that  can  be  placed! 
before  the  student.  His  mEinner  of  drawing  the! 
tone  from  the  instrument,  so  different  from  the  I 
jarring  noise  and  thumping  of  the  keys  affected 
by  the  new  school  of  concerto  players,  cannot ! 
be  too  highly  praised,  or  strenuously  imitated. 
In  all  that  he  has  composed,  there  is  to  be  found 
deep  knowledge  of  harmony,  joined  to  exquisite 
melody  of  the  most  fresh  and  natural  vein :  but 
the  great  excellence  of  his  productions  is,  that! 
they  are  calculated  to  display  all  the  effects; 
which  are  peculiartothe  instrument.  Moscheles' 
is  a  sound  and  fanciful  composer,  but  of  the  ncAV 
style,  in  which  expression  is  too  much  overlook- 1 
ed,  as  is  also  the  genius  of  the  piano -forte.; 
Novelty  and  ingenuity  are  the  characteristics! 
of  this  author’s  productions ;  which,  indeed,  we; 
are  compelled  to  admire,  though  we  find  little | 
in  them  to  charm.  The  piano-forte  works  of 
Hummel  unite  the  excellences  of  Cmmer  and 
Moscheles :  that  is,  they  present  all  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  harmonious  blendings  of  intervals  of, 
the  one,  with  the  bold  extensions  and  abrupt  ar-\ 
peggio  passages  of  the  other.  Yet,  in  style,! 
Hummel  is  peculiar ;  fancy  and  feeling  are, with 
him,  united  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  there  is 
a  free  extemporaneous  air  about  his  productions, 
which  puts  the  hearer  in  mind  of  the  careless 
moods  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Supposing  the  pupil  to  have  attained  a  pretty 
good  execution,  it  may  be  proposed  that  the' 
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studies  shall  be  finished  by  this  progression  of 
authors  : — Mozart,  dementi,  Dussek,  Beetho¬ 
ven,  and  Cramer’s  more  difficult  compositions, 
with  dementi’s  preludes  and  exercises.  Grades 
ad  Parnassum,  and  Cramer’s  studies,  and  the 
difficult  productions  of  distinguished  composers, 
ancient  and  modem.  If  any  would  still  pro¬ 
ceed  and  form  a  taste  for  the  loftiest  departments 
of  the  art,  the  works  of  Handel  and  Sebastian 
Bach  form  the  proper  termination.  It  should  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  that  what  is  attempted  should  be  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  stop  short  half¬ 
way  with  a  neat  and  rounded  execution,  than 
to  risk  great  difficulties  with  a  lame  or  heavy 
finger.  As  the  time  ol  many  young  ladies  is 
claimed  by  other  accomplishments  as  well  as 
music,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  them,  that 
the  greatest  labor  does  not  always  secure  a 
pleasing  performer.  As  an  instance  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  strong  natural  taste,  we  will  only  men¬ 
tion,  that  we  have  heard  some  of  the  andante 
movements  of  Haydn’s  sinfonias  played  by  a 
gentleman  whose  abilities  in  fingering  would 
never  help  him  through  a  scale,  yet  so  just  was 
the  expression  of  this  amateur,  so  finished  his 
embellishments,  and  so  delicate  his  touch,  that, 
in  the  result,  it  appeared  to  the  hearers  as  though 
a  professor  were  at  the  instrument.  Part  of  the 
fa^  taste  which  has  been  introduced  by  popu¬ 
lar  singers  and  performers  into  the  music  of  the 
present  day,  is  a  capricious  dragging  of  the  time 
{tempo  rvhato)  from  a  notion,  which  is  the  ve¬ 
ry  reverse  of  truth,  that  an  adherence  to  time 
destroys  expression.  Mozart  has  well  combated 
this  error :  he  distinctly  states  in  his  letters,  that 
time  is  the  most  difficult  and  necessary  part  of 
music,  and  he  prides  himself  u|X)n  always  being 
accurate  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  process  of  counting  and  beating  should 
be  remarkable  in  performance  :  a  good  master 
will  encourage  the  habit  from  the  first,  and  the 
student  will  find,  that  to  mark  the  proportions  of 
rhythm  soon  becomes  an  involuntary  action  of 
mind. 

The  incautious  use  of  the  pedals  should  be 
guarded  against,  not  only  because  the  sounds 
being  sustained,  irrevalent  harmonies  are  often 
heard  in  confusion,  to  the  annoyance  and  injur}' 
of  the  ear,  but  because  this  scheme  for  covering 
poor  execution  by  noise,  is  now  generally  un¬ 
derstood  ;  or  if  such  be  not  the  interpretation, 
the  frequent  employment  of  the  pedals  is,  at 
least,  set  down  to  bad  taste.  Mozart  and  de¬ 
menti,  who  sustained  the  character  of  the  most 
finished  and  expressive  performers  jxissible, 
needed  no  aid  of  pedals  to  heighten  die  effect  of' 
their  compositions  and  execution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fingers  are  trained, 
the  eye  accustomed  to  prompt  service,  and  the 
ready  answer  of  the  hand  ensured  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  neio  music  at  frequent  intervals,  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  that  the  pupil  should  be  acquainted  with 
figured  basses,  and  the  inversions  and  roots  of 
chords.  This  study,  which  is  called  thorough 
bass,  has,  w’e  know,  a  frightfully  harsh  sound  in 
ladies’  ears  ;  but  it  is  really  so  simple  and  tri¬ 
fling,  compared  with  the  drudgery  of  musical 
practice,  that  we  can  only  compare  the  fiCi|uire- 
ment  of  this  knowledge  to  learning  a  common 
rule  in  arithmetic.  A  little  book,  entitled  “  The 
Thorough  Bass  Primer,”  by  Burrowes,  explains 
so  concisely  the  elements  of  the  musical  short¬ 
hand,  that  no  one  wlio  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
that  work,  will  complain  of  having  been  decoy¬ 
ed  into  unnecessary  trouble.  Thorough  bass,  it 
is  true,  leads  a  little  way  into  the  science  of 
composition,  but  not  into  any  of  those  abstruse 
parts,the  comprehension  of  which  depending  up¬ 
on  innate  propensities,  would  of  course  make  any 


NEW  SERIES!^ 

I  attempt  to  explain  them  to  the  general  learner 
absurd. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  competent  master^ 
the  steady  and  careful  pupil,  possessing  ordina¬ 
ry  intelligence  and  faculties,  will  certainly  reach 
correctness  of  performance.  This  point  gained, 
the  next  endeavor  should  be  to  understand  the 
intention  of  a  composer  ; — to  feel  .out  the  just 
degree  of  force  to  be  given  to  any  emphatic  note 
or  group  of  notes ; — to  diminish  and  increase  the 
sound  in  proper  places  ; — to  discover  melodies 
in  the  bass  and  inner  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
treble  5 — and,  la8tl}\  to  see,  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
all  the  symmetry  or  structure  in  a  composition. 
This  taste  is  to  be  acquired  ;  but  its  acquire¬ 
ment  will  be  slow  in  those  cases  where  the  pu¬ 
pil  plays  continually  alone  ;  while  it  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  pWing,  in  small  parties, 
such  music  as  the  airs  of  Mozart,  arranged  for 
the  piano-forte,  harp,  flute,  and  violoncello  ; 
Beetnoven  and  Mozart’s  symphonies ;  Mozart’s 
concertos,  and  Rombery’s  symphonies,  of  which, 
excellent  arrangements  by  Novello,  Watts,  J. 
B.  Cramer,  and  Hummel,  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  the  richness  of  harmony,  and  the  constant 
flow  of  many  parts,  which  refine  the  ear  and 
quicken  general  apprehension.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  also,  regular  compositions,  like  the  sonatas 
and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  which 
are  not  only  pictures  in  point  of  design,  but  con¬ 
tain  the  purest  harmony,  are  greatly  preferable 
to  popoular  fantasias,  which,  from  their  irregu¬ 
larity,  are  trifles  in  the  estimation  of  composers, 
and,  by  their  licentious  combinations,  essentially 
injure  the  ear.  It  is  wise  to  lay  as  good  a  foim- 
dation  for  raising  the  taste,  as  for  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  execution  :  when  the  jiwlgment  has  be¬ 
come  settled,  and  the  natural  resolutions  of  har¬ 
monies  ffxed  in  the  mind,  we  may  listen  to  the 
wildest  passages  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer,  and 
even  be  amused  with  their  novelty,  but  our  prin- 
V^iples  will  not  be  disturbed.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  from  that  kiml  ol  music  termed  liarmo- 
nized  airs  and  glees,  with  symphonies  and  ac¬ 
companiments,  put  forth  by  the  sho{)s  for  the 
sake  of  those  amateurs  who,  having  learned  but 
little,  occasionally  indulge  in  joining  a  second  or 
a  bass  with  the  ladies  at  an  evening  party. 
National  melodies,  provided  their  character  be 
faithfully  preserv  ed,  are  useful  and  agreeable  ; 
but  the  genenility  of  vocal  pieces,  such  as 
Troubadour  Airs,  Lays  of  Minstrels,  and  the 
like,  usually  served  up  on  such  occasions,  should 
be  rather  condescended  to  than  encouraged  ;  for 
though  we  are  bound  to  humor  the  fancies  of  our 
friends,  we  must  be  cautious  that  a  little  smooth 
harmony,  or  trite  melody,  do  not  impose  itself 
upon  us  as  the  consummation  of  art,  and  that 
our  own  taste,  instead  of  making  advances,  do 
not  sicken  and  retrogade.  From  thoroughly 
bad  music  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  we  question 
whether  it  may  not  sharpen  the  relish  for  good 
authors  ;  but  mawkish  middling  compositions, 
when  frequently  listened  to,  are  decidedly  in¬ 
sidious  and  hurtful. 


For  the  Riiterpeiacl. 

A  COMPARISON. 

[Written  by  a  j'irl  of  18  years  of  a^c.] 

Afl  the  aweet  budiltng  Rose  to  the  minbeam  expamU, 
Matur’d  by  the  rare  of  the  ciillurer’H  hands: — 

So  the  mind,  by  instruction  in  juvenile  years, 
lliifolda  all  its  leaves  ami  its  Iteauty  ap()ears. 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

How  oft  the  lendcrest  ties  are  broken — 

How  oft  the  parting  tear  must  flow ; 

The  words  of  friendship  scarce  are  spoken, 
’F.re  thiise  are  gone  we  love  below : 

Like  suns  they  rose  and  alt  was  bright, 

Like  suns  they  set  and  all  is  night. 


tune  of  any  adventurous  trader  who  might  be  bold  enough  ||  sterner  votary  than  our  friend  the  burgher, 
to  undertake  a  ioumev  to  Naples.  about  to  enter  the  holy  cottaere,  and  pay  hi 


A  MOTHER  TO  HER  CHILD. 

.  h 

O  smile  again  my  darling  boy, 

O  smile  again  on  me, 

Thou  art  thy  mother’s  bonny  joy. 

Her  hopes  are  all  in  thee. 

n. 

Long  have  I  watched  thy  growth,  my  boy ! 
Thy  little  charms  expand ; 

Thy  bright  black  eyes,  like  Jems,  my  toy  ! 

Thy  pretty  teeth  and  hand ; 

in. 

Thy  rosy  cheeks  so  plump,  my  boy ! 

Thy  hair  so  flaxen  white ; 

Of  thee,  sweet  babe,  we  never  cloy,— 

Without  thee  all  is  night. 

IV. 

Thy  little  tune  has  oft,  my  boy  ! 

Beguiled  a  longsome  hour. 

And  something  said  witliout  alloy. 

This  boy  shall  rise  to  power. 

V. 

Then  did  a  mother’s  heart,  my  boy  ! 

Rebound  at  such  a  thought, 

And  many  a  prayer,  for  thee,  my  joy ! 

Tve  offer’d,  as  I  ought 

ELIZA. 

SELKCTKD  MISCKLIiANY* 

PIETRO  BONI, 

THE  BURGHER  OF  SIENNA. 


for  the  Jesuits 


For  the  Euterpeiad.  adventurous  trader  who  might  be  bold  enough  sterner  votary  than  our  friend  the  burgher.  As  he  was 

I  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Naples.  about  to  enter  the  holy  cottage,  and  pav  his  offering  to 

I  In  those  days  the  comforts  of  travelling  were  not  so  the  Virgin,  who  is  meide  of  cedar-wood,  and,  as  the  Je- 
AMOTHERTOHERCHILD.  understood  as  at  the  present  period  of  posting,  of  suit  swore  on  his  honor,  was  constructed  by  the  hands 

1^  vetturinos,  and  diligences ;  besides,  the  roads  were  in  a  of  no  less  a  workman  than  St.  Luke  himself,  he  was 

•  .  i  terrible  condition  by  the  small  streams  from  the  Appe-  tapped  on  the  shoulder  W  his  ghostly  conductor, 

O  smile  again  my  darling  boy,  nines,  and  beset  by  hordes  of  furious  banditti,  who  dwelt  “But,  my  good  son,  Pietro,”  (juotn  the  Jesuit,  “be- 

O  smile  again  on  me,  j  in  the  mountains.  It,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  se-  fore  you  enter  this  holy  cottage,  it  would  be  as  well  to 

Thou  art  thv  mother’s  bonny  joy  debate,  with  the  honest  trader  and  his  wife,  wheth-  confess.  If  thou  hast  any  thing  on  thy  mind,  any  little 

^  ’  er  fortune  should  be  tempted,  and  it  r^uired  all  the  glit-  piccadillo  in  trade,  or  secret  unbefitting  thy  present  state. 

Her  hopes  are  all  in  thee.  tering  prospect  of  gain  to  stimulate  his  resolution  to  the  it  would  be  better  for  thee  to  make  me  thy  confident.” 

[enterprise.  To  be  sure,  the  courage  of  Messer  Pietro  “ Holy  Father !”  replied  Pietro,  with  a  profound  reye- 
Boni  was  further  excitea  by  certain  emblems  of  munici-  rence,  though  unable  altogether  to  conc^  a  waggish 

_ _ _  ^ _ ,  ^  nal  dignity,  which  had,  fron;  time  to  time,  floated  before  twinlde  of  nis  eye,  “seeing  that  I  have  not  had  the 

.  rnand  •  '  rather  indistinct  visions,  it  is  true,  but  which  an  pleasure  of  your  reverence’s  acquaintance  for  more  than 

Thy  ntt  e  c  rms  e  pa  ,  .  increase  of  wealth,  he  shrewdly  conjectured,  might,  at  naif  an  hour,  perhaps  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  keep 

Thy  bright  black  eyes,  like  Jems,  my  toy  !  no  distant  period,  realize.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  my  secrets  to  myself.’’ 

Thy  pretty  teeth  and  hand ;  |,  not  being  tempted  by  suah  inordinate  ambition,  was  con-  “  Ah  !  friend  Pietro,  I  see  thou  ’st  a  wag,”  returned 

H  tented  with  the  competence  which  a  long  continued  the  Jesuit;  “but  go  in,  and  I  pray  to  God  thou  may’st 
course  of  honest  industry  had  procured  them,  and  thought  come  out  a  better  man.” 
j  the  chance  of  official  dignity  but  too  remote  to  incur  the  Tlie  walls  of  the  holy  cottage  the  burgher  found  to 

Thy  rosy  cheeks  so  plump,  my  boy .  certain  danger  of  a  long  and  perilous  journey ;  yielding,  built  much  as  other  walls,  but  that  the  bricks  were  ill 

Thy  hair  so  flaxen  white ;  j  however,  to  the  continued  importunities  of  her  ambiti^'*'^  joined  euid  clumsily  put  together,  which  plainly  evinced 

Of  thee  sweet  babe  we  never  cloy,—  helpmate,  and,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  her  judgment.,  the  structure  had  b^n  raised  with  greater  expedition 

’  11 1  •  h  *  wholly  tree  from  those  little  sparks  of  lemale  vanity  than  skiU.  And  it  might  so  happen  ;  for  the  Jesuits 

Without  thee  all  is  night.  which  the  title  of  Lady  Mayorees  could  not  but  gratify,  have  been  accused,  before  now,  of  building  an  entire  mill 

she  granted  her  permission  to  Messer  Pietro  to  undertake  in  one  night,  near  Grenada,  in  Spain,  m  comparison 
the  journey.  One  condition,  however,  accompanied  her  with  whiwi  the  holy  cottage  is  but  a  trifle.  Over  the 
Thy  little  tune  has  oft,  my  boy  !  j  consent,  and  with  which  she  would,  on  no  account,  dis-  window  by  which  the  angel  Gtabriel  is  said  to  have  en- 

Berailed  a  longsome  hour  i  pense— -that  her  spouse  should,  before  proceeding  on  his  tered,  is  a  crucifix-  of  incorruptible  wood,  placed  there 

*  ^  niake  a  detour  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  by  the  Apostles,  which,  the  legend  says,  it  is  impossible 

And  something  said  witliout  alloy,  shrine  of  the  most  miraculous  of  all  ladies,  that  of  to  carry  away.  Behind  the  Star  is  what  is  called  the 

This  boy  shall  rise  to  power.  pLoretto,  and  implore  her  protection  on  his  journey,  and  I  sanctuary,  where,  Father  Urban  assured  the  burgher, 

"  assistance  in  the  dealings  which  were  to  ensue.  Seeing  ij  the  Virgin  Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  drying  the  clothes 
V.  I  that  he  could  make  no  better  terms,  Messer  Pietro  was!  of  the  infant  Jesus  ;  and  here  the  8wart%  specimens  of 

Then  did  a  mother',  heart,  my  boy  !  ^  conwnt  to  this  arrangement,  more  particularly,  as  j|  St.  Luke’s  wor^iship  is  placed  for  the  adoration  of 

Ehis  wife  amrmed  that  such  a  proceedmg  would  render;  her  votaries.  Pietro  was  astonished  at  the  richness  of 
Rebound  at  such  a  thought,  i  success  of  his  mission  no  longer  doubtful.  j  her  apparel,  which  was  valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

And  many  a  prayer,  for  thee,  my  joy !  |i  It  was  with  some  degree  of  pride,  though  not  unmixed  besides  a  diadem  on  her  head,  covered  with  jewels  of  im- 

I’ve  ofler’d,  as  I  ou‘»^hL  P  honest  Pietro  surveyed  her  mense  price. 

^  ”  ELIZA  i  ^^®  rooming  of  his  departure  for  distant  lands.  \  The  eyes  of  Messer  Pietro  glistened  at  the  sight  of  so 

■  The  handsome  j^d  ample  cloal^  made  of  the  best  cloth;  much  wealth,  and,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  trader,  m- 
—————— of  the  looms  of  Padua,  defended  his  ]>ortly  person  against  j  ati^iid  of  paying  adoration,  hp  began  to  calculate  the 

SEIjKCTKD  MISCKLIjANY*  jjfhe  elements,  from  whose  unceremonious  assaults  the  amount  in  specie.  Father  Urban  checked  the  cupidity 

--  j  buTglier  knew  himself  to  be  as  little  exempt-!  which,  spite  of  his  better  feeling,  began  to  steal  over  him 

PTFTRORONI  jiedasthe  goat  herd  on  the  Appenine  mountains  ;  a  hat  by  relating  the  story  of  a  soldier,  udio  narrowly  escaped 

capacious  brim,  omamenteJef  with  a  feather  of  no  in-i  with  his  life  for  fancying  one  of  the  ear  rings  of  the 

THE  BURGHER  OF  SIENNA.  =  significant  proportions ;  a  short  blade  suspended  from  his|  Virgin.  He  had  been  detected  whispering,  as  he  said, 

,  •  T.  1  1  •  ,  Uide,  hitherto  ^iltless  of  strife  ;  with  pistols  in  his  holt- Uo  the  Virgin;  but,  in  reality,  affecting  the  transfer  of  one 

There  are  few  places  in  I^^y  more  deserving  the  ad- ;  never  yet  having  been  discharged  since  they  were  ^  of  her  ear  rings  to  his  pocket.  He  excus^  himself  by 
miratmn,  or  more  ca  ^  ^  i>roved  by  the  maker,  completed  his  outward  equipment. '  swearing  it  was  a  free  gift  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  as  no 

tourist,  t  lan  Terni,  and  its  roman  ic  neighhorhoc^.  Sit-  jjg  bestrode  a  nag,  that  was,  in  every  respect,  the  coun-  i  one  woiud  question  her  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  her 
uated  in  tl^  a  plain,  to  whicli  the  wild,  mur- naaster.  His  slee^  comely  sides,  bore  lown  property,  it  was  enact^,  to  prevent  similar  acts  of 

muring,  and  picturesque  Nera  imparts  fertility  and  b^u-„  abundant  testimony  to  the  care  with  which  he  had  been  i  generosity,  tmt  no  one  should,  in  future,  accept  presents 

ty,  encompassed  by  mountains  clothed  to  tlie  summit  in  .  ^nd  his  whole  api>earance  betokened  a  life  of  from  our  lady,  under  pain  of  death, 

continual  verdure,  and  a  lounding  in  objects  rendered  in-  ^  much  at  variance  with  tiie  serious  service  into'  On  each  side  of  the  Virgin  was  a  golden  angel,  one  of 

^resting  by  their  7  ^  auty,  the  environs  of  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  called.*  Behold,  1  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  queen  of  James  the 

Term  may  justly  allowed  p^-cjiimence,  even  in  a  Messer  Pietro  mounted,  his  adieus  made  to  wife,  s-econd.  King  of  England  ;  ana  the  other  by  the  duchess 
country  so  renqamed  for  i  s  magnificent  *<’«nery,  and  !  frieiuls,  and  feirly  on  his  way  to  Loretto!  !of  Modena,  her  mother,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  tlie 

the  surpassing  interest  c  eo^  y  its  monumenml  re-s  ^Ve  will  not  follow’  him  through  the  little  adventures  i  liounty  of  our  lady,  in  giving  a  prince  of  Wales  to  tlie 

main^  But  the  object  from  which  Term  derives  its  y^jg  jouniey,  but  join  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  holy  I  English  in  such  a  miraculous  manner  that  it  surprised 

principal  reputaiw,  an  o  w  ic  e  visits  of  travellers  y^^  letter  recommending  liim  to  the  care  of  Nall  Europe.  There  was  likewise  a  stomacher  covered 

are  cluefly  direct^  beautiful  and  Mlebrated  cas-  Father  Urban,  a  pious  Jesuit,  and  w’ho,  moreover,ofEciat- jW’ith  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds,  sent  by  the  queen 

cade  ro  Its  viciiuly.  fliough  generally  known  by  tlie  ^y^^  holy  house.  The  good  father  took  the  worth v  of  Charles  the  second,  king  of  Syiain,  hoping  a  similar 
nwne  of  jbe  ca^adc  of  Tern^  its  more  classical  apj^l- ■  burgher  under  his  especial  protection,  and  set  forwanl  j favor; ‘but  whether  the  English  queen  h^  taken  her 
lation  IS  that  of  La  c(^ata  dcUe  marmore^  •  so  called  ^.y^y^  y^yj^^  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  sania  casa.  On  1  measures  better,  or  that  tlie  prayers  of  Uie  Situiish  prin- 
from  the  mountain  and  rock  over  which  the  water  >«  pre-  his  road,  the  Jesuit  exydained  how’,  after  tlie  destruction  icess  w’ere  not  equally  devout,  it  is  certain  lliat  the  Vir- 
cipita^  obieflv  comywsed  ot  a  kind  of  yellow. of  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  by  Malech-Seraph,  sultan  of ;! gin  did  not  accede  to  her  request.  Pietro  likewise  be- 

marble.  Tlie  nver  Vehn^  whose  course  is  so  abruptly  p^^yyit,  the  Virgin  Mary^  fearing  lest  the  infidels  should  ;i  held  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  sent  by  Ladislaus,  king  of 
yet  magnificently  terminated,  ri:^  at  some  distance—an  j^eat  her  dw'clling  w’ith  disrespect,  cauf*ed  a  band  of  an-;  Hungary,  which,*  how’ever,  did  not  yirevent  the  destnic- 
msignificant  brook  m  the  Apuenine  maintains.  It  flows,,  j^qg  ^o  transport  it,  in  one  nignt,  from  its  foundation,  to  a  jtion  of  himself  and  his  anny,  near  Varna,  by  the  Turks, 
quietly  along  till  it  reaches  the  lake  of  Lugo,  whence  it  ^hice  in  D^nmtia.  Thence  it  made  a  second  trip  to  the  in  1444  ;  a  just  rew’ard  for  nis  perfidy  in  breaking  a  so- 
einerges  wulh  incri^wd  force ,  and  continuing  its  course  s  t^rrytory  of  Ancona,  and  was  removed,  for  the  third  time,  ’  lenm  truce  with  Amurath  tlie  second,  at  the  instigation 
along  t  le  idain  of  Rieti,  and  giuhering  a  d^yier  stream  jq  a  neighlioring  mountain,  where,  its  ixissession  being  of  the  Pope,  Eugenius  the  fourth,  who  declared  alTtrea- 
in  IS  (  becoines,  at  las^  a  resistless  torrent, 'qygp^jj^yjy  y,j.Q(y^p,.gjQ  ^y^g  ^.yjy^y^p^.pjy^g  ^.^^yq  We  are  told  by  history  that 

bearing  aw  y  img  oppost^  to  its  prioress,  until,  gy^^  caused  its  transportation  to  the  spot  where  it  at  pres- 1|  Amurath,  seeing  the  fortune  of  the  day  going  against 

arriving  a  le  irink,  i  is  precijutated  to  the  de  nth  of  stands.  To  prevent  its  any  faither  decamping,  the  I  him,  lifted  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  cried  aloud — “Oh, 
three  hundred  fwt,  and  forms  a  cascade,  which,  by  tlie  jpyom  Jesuits  built  a  church  over  it,  and  tlius  made  it  a!  Christ!  if  you  are  the  true  God,  as  your  worsl  uppers  as- 
com  ina  ion  o  is  own  su  liniity.  with  the  yucturesque  prisoner  to  their  holy  zeal.  Pietro  was  no  bigot,  though  1  sert,  perish  this  villanous  treachery  of  theirs  in  breaking 
beau  V  by  wdiich  it  is  surrounded,  caiuiot  be  saul  to  be  J  religious  man,  and  had  even  created  some  scandal \t I  theirfeith  with  me.” 

equ  le  in  .uropc.  ,  .  ,  s  Sienna  by  his  jokes  respecting  certain  modern  miracles, !  He  had  scarcely  said  these  w’ords,  W'hen  Ladislaus,  in- 

It  can  hari  ly  je  supposeil,  while  gazing  on  the  torrent,^  which  w’os,  indeed,  one  reason  w’hy  his  w’ife  was  stre-  stigated  by  a  sort  of  madness,  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
and  the  awfu  gii  f  m  o  which  it  is  ydunged,  that  anyjjnuous  that  he  should  prove  his  faitn  by  the  present  pil-*  spot  where  Amurath  w’as  iKisted,  and  cutting  his  w-ay 
hying  temg  could  ha\^  been  precipitated  troin  its  •um-^  primage.  But  the  miracle  of  the  holy  liouse  w’as  too’  through  the  ranks  of  the  Turks,  dealt  such  a  blow’  on 
lint  without  being  dashefl  into  as  inany  ymrticles  as  the^  attested  for  him  to  doubt ;  and  it  w’as  with  no  here- n  the  head  of  the  infidel  prince,  as  to  render  him  incapable 
watery  spray  w’hich  enshrouds  its  ba^ ;  and  yet,  eome^ty^  feelings  that,  on  entering  the  church,  he  beheld  the!  of  defence;  but  at  that  moment  the  horse  of  the  king 


years  since,  an  agea  guide  was  in  the  bf^bit  ot  f^^riling ^  yy^nriiPg  hut,  and  the  numerous  pilgrims  wrho  had  flock- >  failed  him,  and  so  critically,  tfiat  before  he  could  recover 
a  solitary  instancy  which,  he  affirmed,  edtliither,  of  all  nations,  anxious  to  prostrate  themselves  ‘  himself,  the  Pacha  Chererbey  cleft  his  head  from  his 

^currw  during  the  life  tune  of  his  father,  and  was  never  sainted  shrine.  l!My  with  a  stroke  of  bis  scimitar,  and  presented  it  to 

doubted  by  any  other  tbuii  heretics.  This  story,  at  all  jt  alight  edification,  too,  that  fflesser  Pie-tithe  prostrate  Sultan.  At  this  terrible  loss  the  Christians 

events,  so  unique  m  its  kniij,  lieing  the  only  marvel  con-  t^o  beheld  all  these  devout  pilgrims,  having  finished  their  -  were  disinayed,  and  fled;  and  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
rectal  wi  1  le  yuace  which  any  one  has  ever  had  the ;  latin  litanies,  of  which  they  understood  not  a  w’ord,  en-  iW’ere  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  and  during  the  pursuit, 
hardihood  to  relate,  may  not  lie  considered  unaimismg.  ^  tpr  tlie  holy  cottage,  fail  on  their  faces,  and  kiss  the  floor  !  The  Turks  still  consider  the  battle  of  Varna,  W’hicb  hap- 
It  is  as  long  since,  tlie  story  goes,  us  the  year  1700,  ini  in  the  most  yiious  ecstacy ;  then  making  the  tour  of  the  pened  on  the  era  ot  St.  Martin,  as  one  of  the  fortunate 
the  month  of  Mimch,  that  a  w;orthy  burgher,  of  the  city  ||  hut  on  their  knees,  all  the  w’hile  licking  the  walls  w’ith  events  in  their  history. 

of  Sienna,  rec.eived  private  intelligence  that  bargain's  |  tlie  most  yirofound  devotion,  and  uttering  the  most  pitiful  It  would  be  imyxissible  to  enumerate  the  different  cost- 
might  be  made  of  sufficient  iinyioitance  to  insure  tlie  for- i  sigh  and  groans,  capable  of  touching  the  heart  of  a  much  Jly  articles  whicli  Messer  Pietro  at  that  time  beheld  in 
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the  possesaion  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  but  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  after  times,  with  a  very  indis- 
crwt  zeal  appropriated  to  what  he  considered  more  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Messer  Pie¬ 
tro  made  his  offering,  the  true  value  of  which  will  be 
more  fiilly  appreciated  in  the  sequel  of  our  story,  and 
after  thanking  the  Jesuit  for  his  attention,  set  forward  on 
his  journey  to  Naples. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  set 
out  that,  wishing  to  make  his  road  a  little  shorter,  he 
follo^^ed  the  direction  of  a  peasant,  who  told  him  that  by 
crossing  the  ford  of  a  river,  he  would  be  enabled  to  save 
a  considerable  distance.  On  arriving  at  the  ford,  Messer 
Pietro  found  the  river  considerably  swollen ;  but  as  it  was 
apparently  often  passed,  the  burgher  entered  without 
hesitation.  On  a^roaching  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
however,  Messer  Pietro  found  he  had  been  too  rash,  and 
turned  his  horse’s  head  to  return,  but  the  action  was 
fatal ;  for  on  endeavoring  to  turn,  the  animal  could  not 
hold  his  footing,  and,  with  his  unfortunate  rider,  was 
carried  away  by  the  rush  of  waters.  One  cry  of  distress 
escaped  from  poor  Pietro  as  he  sunk  in  the  stream  ;  and 
rising  again,  he  endeavored  to  make  towards  the  bank, 
but  in  vain !  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent  was  such  that  he 
was  borne  along  without  the  possibility  of  human  aid. 
In  a  short  time  the  unhappy  burgher  reached  the  edge 
of  the  fatal  precipice,  and  with  one  terrific  plunge  was 
hurried  into  the  awful  gulf  below.  Some  peasants,  who 
were  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the  Nar.  in  the  vale 
of  Temi,  descned  a  human  body  lying  on  the  grass  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  that  of  a  drowned  person, 
whom  they  carefully  removed  to  Temi,  where,  after 
proper  attention,  he  was  happily  restored  to  Jife.  It  was 
no  other  than  our  friend  the  burgher  of  Sienna, 

It  appeared  from  Messer  Pietro’s  own  account,  that 
on  approaching  the  precipice,  being  fully  aware  of  his 
siuation,  he  closed  his  eyes,  devoutly  recommending  him¬ 
self  to  our  most  merciful  and  miraculous  lady  of  Loretto. 
The  efficacy  of  such  an  appeal  can  best  be  understood  by 
the  fact  of  Messer  Pietro’s  being  found  unhurt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nar,  with  no  other  injury  than  a  severe! 
drenching.  The  poor  dappled  beast,  which  looked  sol 
sleek  the  morning  he  left  Sienna,  was  never  more  heard! 
of,  doubtless  because  his  master,  in  the  critical  situation! 
in  which  he  found  himself,  forgot  to  include  him  in  hisH 
invocaXion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Messer  Pietro  Bonil 
declined  the  further  prosecution  of  his  journey,  and,  re-1 
turning  to  Sienna,  became  from  that  time  an  attered  man.  | 


THEATRES  IN  SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME. 

THE  MUSIC. 

The  band  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  performers,  who 
sat  in  an  upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  termed  the 
stage-box.  The  principal  instruments  were  cornets,  (a 
sort  of  homj  hautboys,  lutes,  recorders,  (similar  to  a 
flageolet)  viols,  and  organs,  ^fore  the  play  began,  there 
were  three  flourishes,  or  soundings,  as  they  were  then 
termed  :  music  was  likewise  played  between  the  acts. 
An  annual  fee  of  twenty  shillings  was  paid  by  the  mu- 
.sicians  of  Shakspeare’s  theatre,  to  the  master  of  the 
Revels,  for  a  license. 

Shortly  after  Shakspeare’s  death,  the  band  at  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  became  more  numerous,  and  was  in 
such  high  repute,  that  they  were  employed  in  the  splen¬ 
did  masque,  given  by  the  four  inns  oi  court,  in  1633,  and 
are  thus  eulogized  by  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
masque  : — 

“  For  the  musicke,  which  was  particularly  committed 
to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives,  and  to  Mr.  Lawes, 
100/.  a  piece  for  their  rewards  :  for  the  four  French  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  queen’s  servants,  I  thought  that  a  handsome 
and  liberall  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known 
to  the  queen,  their  mistress,  and  well  taken  by  her.  11 
therefore  invited  them,  one  morning,  to  a  collation  att  St.j 
Dunstan’s  ta  vem,  in  the  great  room,  the  Oracle  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  where  each  of  them  had  his  plate  lay’d  by  him,  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  napkin  by  it,  and  when  they  opened  their 
plates,  they  found  in  each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould, 
of  their  master’s  coyne,  for  the  first  dish,  and  they  had 
cause  lobe  much  pleased  with  this  surprisall.  The  rest  of 
the  musitians  had  rewards  answerable  to  their  parts  and 
qualities ;  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  musicke  came  to 
about  one  thousand  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horse¬ 
men,  reckoned  one  with  another,  att  100/.  a  suit,  att  the 
least,  amounted  to  10,000/.  The  charges  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  masque,  which  were  borne  by  the  societies,  were 
accounted  to  be  above  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  was 
BO  conversant  with  the  musitians,  and  so  willing  to  gain 
their  favor,  especially  at  this  time,  thcU  I  composed  an 
aier  myselfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ives,  and  called 
it  Whitelocke’ B  Coranto  ;  which,  being  cried  up,  was 
first  played  publiquley  by  the  Blackfriars  musicke,  who 


were  then  esteemed  the  best  qf  common  musitians  in 
London, 

PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 
The  speaker  of  the  prologue  entered  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  third  sounding  of  the  music,  attired  in  a  long 
black  velvet  cloak,  as  appears  from  the  Induction  to 
Cynthia’s  Revels,  1801  ;  and  from  the  prologue  to  The 
Coronation,  by  Shirley,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract 

“  Since  ’tie  become  the  title  of  our  play, 

With  pardon  speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 

A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 

That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak. 

With  a  starch’d  face  and  supple  leg,  hath  spoke. 

Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth,  let  me  then 
Present  a  welcome  to  these  gentlemen.” 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Woman  Hater,  by  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fbtcher,  1d07  :  “  Gentlemen,  inductions  are 
out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in  verse  is  oa  stale  as  a  i/ocA' 
velvet  cLoake  and  a  bay  garland.”  Some  traces  of  this 
custom  may  be  observed  in  the  suit  of  black,  which 
used,  within  these  few  years,  to  be  always  worn  by  pro¬ 
logue  speakers  ;  and  the  complete  dress  of  the  ancient 
prologue  speaker  is  still  retained  in  the  play  exhibited  in 
Hamlet. 

Epilogues  were  not  always  regular  appendages  to 
plays,  in  Shakspeare’s  time  :  many  of  his  dramas  had; 
none,  or  if  they  had,  they  have  not  been  preserved.  In! 
such  of  his  plays  as  have  them,  with  the  exception  of  i 
the  second  part  of  Henry  the  IV.,  where  it  is  spoken  by 
a  dancer;  tne  epilogue  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  drama  ;  and  is  adapted  to  the  character  of  thej 
speaker;  a  circumstance  not  observable  in  the  epilog*  esj 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

THE  CLOWN. 

This  was  a  personage  of  no  mean  importance,  whose 
constant  office  wm  to  preserve  the  stage  from  vacancy, 
by  amusing  the  audience  with  his  extemporary  buffoone¬ 
ry.  “  When  stage  plays,”  says  Lupton,  in  his  eleventh 
book  of  Notable  Things,  “  were  in  use,  there  was  in 
every  place  one  that  was  called  the  Foole  ;  as  the  pro-p 
verb  saies  :  ‘  like  a  foole  in  the  pl^.*  At  the  Red  Bull  i 
play-house  it  did  chance  that  the  Clown  or  the  Fool  be-! 
mg  in  the  attire ing  house,  was  suddenly  called  upon  the} 
stage,  for  it  was  empty.  He  suddenly  going,  forgot  his 
foole’ s-cap.  One  of  the  players  bade  his  boy  take  it,  and 
put  it  on  nis  head  as  he  was  speaking.  No  such  mat-  i 
ter,  (said  the  boy)  there’s  no  manners  nor  wit  in  that,  norj; 
wisuom  neither ;  and  my  master  needs  no  cap,  for  he  is  I 
known  to  be  a  fool  without  it,  as  well  as  with  it.”  1 
Encounters  of  wit  often  took  place  between  the  Clown: 
and  the  spectators  ;  and  he  usually  expressed  his  jokes ! 
in  doggerel  rhyme.  Wilson  and  Tarleton  (the  latter  par-j! 
ticularly).  were  much  celebrated  lOr  their  talent  in  thisjl 
way.  It  is  said,  of  Tarleton,  that  the  moment  he  shew-N 
ed  his  face,  he  set  the  theatre  in  a  roar.  Tlie  following  ji 
anecdotes  are  related  of  him  :  |j 

He  was  once  performing  at  the  Red  Bull,  when  a  fel-ij 
low  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  himij 
on  the  cheek.  He  took  up  the  apple,  and  advancing  to|j 
the  front  of  the  stage,  thus  addressed  the  audience  ; 

■i 

“Crentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  fare  of  mapple,  t 

Instead  of  a  pippin,  hath  thrown  me  an  apple  ;  ' 

But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab. 

So,  instead  of  an  honest  woman,  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab.” 

“The  people,”  says  the  relator,  “ laughed  heartily  y 
for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife.”  I 

Another  of  these  stories,  we  give  in  the  author’s  own! 
words ;  “  At  the  Bull  at  Bishops-gate,  was  a  play  of  Hen-i 
ry  the  Fifth,  [the  performance  which  preceded  Shake- 
yeare’s,]  wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a  box  on  the! 
eare  ;  and  because  he  was  absent  that  should  take  thei 
blow,  Tarleton  himself,  ever  forward  to  please,  tooke  up-! 
on  him  to  play  the  same  iudge,  besides  his  own  part  of  I 
the  clowne  ;  and  Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth,  | 
hit  Tarleton  a  sound  box,  indeed,  which  made  the  peo-i 
pie  laugh  the  more,  because  it  was  he  :  but  anon,  the' 
judge  goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clowne’sji 
clothes  comes  out,  and  asks  the  actors.  What  news  ?  O, ;; 
saith  one,  had’st  thou  been  here,  thou  shouldest  have ; 
seen  prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the|| 
eare.  What,  man,  said  Tarleton,  ^strike  a  judge  !  It  isj 
true,  i’  faith,  said  tne  other.  No  other  like,  said  Tarle-; 
ton,  and  it  could  not  be  but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when! 
the  rej)ort  so  terrifies  me,  that  rnethinks  tne  Wowe  re- 
maines  still  on  my  cheeke,  that  it  bumes  ogaine.  The 
yieople  laught  at  this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
heard  it  commended  for  rare ;  out  no  marvell,  for  he  had  ' 
many  of  these  But  I  would  see  our  clownes  in  these \ 
days  do  the  like.  No,  I  warrant  ye  ;  and  yet  they|| 
think  well  of  themselves  too.”  j 

The  principal  office,  however,  of  the  Clown,  was  to! 
amuse  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  performance.  Oni 
these  occasions,  it  was  usual  to  descant,  in  a  Iiarmoniousl 


style,  on  various  subjects  proposed  to  him  by  the  specta¬ 
tors  :  but  they  were  more  commonly  entertaineu  with 
what  was  teriqed  a  jig  :  this  was  a  ludicrous  composi¬ 
tion  in  rhyme,  sung  by  the  Clown,  accompanied  by  hia 
pipe  and  tabor.  In  these  jigs  there  were  sometimes  more 
actors  than  one.  and  the  most  unbounded  license  of  tongue 
was  allowed,  the  pith  of  the  matter  being  usually  some 
scurrilous  exposure  of  persons  among  or  well  known  to 
the  audience. 


BYRONIAN  A. 

THE  DEMON’S  SONG. 

[From  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  as  originally  written.) 

The  raven  sits 
On  the  raven  ston^ 

And  his  black  wing  nits 
O’er  the  milk-white  bone  ; 

To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 

And  there  alone,  on  the  raven  stone,* 

The  raven  fla^  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 
Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 

And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round, 

Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 

The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds^ 
Flock  to  the  witches’  carnival. 

WISE  ORDINANCE  OF  THE  GO¬ 
VERNMENT  OF  VIENNA. 

“  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch’s  procession  to  St. 
Mark’s,  the  other  day,  owing  to  my  indisposition,  with 
six  hundred  and  fifty  priests  in  his  rear — a  *  goodly  ar¬ 
my.’  The  admirable  goverfiment  of  Vienrva,  m  its  edict 
from  thence  authorising  its  installation,  prescribed,  as 
part  of  the  pageant,  a  *  coach  and  four  horses  ;’  to  shew 
now  very  ‘  German  to  the  matter’  this  was,  you  have 
only  to  suppose  our  Parliament  commanding  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  from  Hyde-Park  comer 
to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  the  Ix)rd  Mayor’s  Ijarge. 
There  is  but  St.  Mark’s  plain,  in  all  Venice,  broad  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  move,  and  it  is  j>aved  with  large  smooth 
flag  stones,  so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of  t^ah  him¬ 
self  would  be  puzzled  to  manoeuvre  upon  it.  Those  of 
Pharoah  might  do  better  ;  for  the  canals, — and  particu¬ 
larly  the  grand  canal, — are  sufficiently  cajtacious  and 
extensive  mr  his  whole  host.  Of  course,  no  coach  could 
be  attempted  ;  but  the  Venetians,  who  are  very  naive  as 
well  as  arch,  were  very  much  amused  with  the  ordinance.” 

The  above  reminds  us  of  the  ignorance  of  another  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  it  is  said,  ordered  water  casks  for  its 
flotillas  on  our  lakes,  thinking  that  they,  the  lakes,  re¬ 
ceived  their  waters  from  the  Atlantic,  in  lieu  of  discharg¬ 
ing  them  into  it. — [Editor. 

VENETIAN  IGNORANCE  OF  AME¬ 
RICAN  HISTORY. 

Of  the  sort  of  learning  sometimes  displayed  by  the 
'  blue’  visitants  at  Madame  Albrizzi’s,  a  circumstance, 
mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  himself,  may  afford  some 
idea. 

“  The  conversation  happening  to  turn,  one  evening, 
upon  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  h^ 
bed'll  just  Bhipjied  ofl’  for  the  United  States,  Madame  A., 
who  was  then  engaged  in  compiling  a  descrij)tion  rai- 
sonnee  of  Canova’s  works,  and  was  anxious  for  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue,  reauested 
that  some  of  her  learned  gjiests  would  detail  to  ner  all 
that  they  knew  of  him.  This  task  a  Signor — author  of 
a  book  on  geography  and  statistics — undertook  to  per¬ 
form,  and  after  some  other  equally  sage  and  authentic 
details,  concluded  by  informing  her  that  ‘Washin^on 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Burke.’  ‘  What,’  exclaimed  Lord 
Byron,  as  he  stood  biting  his  lips  with  imj)atience  during 
this  conversation,  ‘what,  in  the  name  of  folly,  are  you 
all  thinking  of  7’ — for  he  now  recollected  the  famous  duel 
between  Hamilton  and  Col.  Burr,  whom,  it  was  evident, 
this  learned  worthy  had  confounded  with  Washington 
and  Burke  I” 

FROM  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MURRAY, 

Dated  Bologna,  Aug.  24,  1819. 

“  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice,  and  I  ride 
daily,  and  walk  in  a  garden  under  a  purple  canopy  of 
grapes,  and  sit  by  a  fountain,  and  talk  with  the  garaener 

*  ”  Raven  stone,  (Rabenstein)  a  translation  of  the  German 
word  for  the  gibbet,  which,  in  Germany  and  BwitzerUnd,  is 
permanent,  and  made  of  stone.” 
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of  his  tools,  which  seem  greater  than  Adam’s,  and  with|  DESCRIPTION  OF  LORD  BYRON’S^ 

person,  manners,  HABITS,  &c. 

I  revisi  ed  the  Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend,  the  sex-  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  mere 
ton,  has  two — but  one  the  prettiest  daughter  imaginable ;  beauty  of  a  countenance  in  which  the  expression  of  an 
and  I  amuse  myself  with  contrasting  ner  beautiful  and  extraordinary  mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenity 
innocent  face  ot  fifteen,  with  the  skulls  with  which  he  was  seated  upon  the  forehead,adorned  with  the  finest  ches- 
has  peopled  several  cells,  and  particularly  with  that  of  nut  hair,  lign^  curling,  and  disposed  with  such  art,  that ! 
one  skull,  dated  176G,  which  was  once  covered,  the  tra-  the  art  was  hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  na- 
dition  goes,  by  the  most  lovely  features  of  Bologua — no-  ture  1  What  varied  expression  in  his  eyes  !  They  were 
ble  ana  ricti.  When  I  look  at  these,  and  at  this  girl—  of  the  azure  color  of  the  heavens,  from  which  they  seem- 
when  1  think  of  what  they  werCy  and  what  she  must  be  ed  to  derive  their  origin.  His  teeth,  in  form,  in  color  and 
— ^why  then,  my  dear  Murray,  I  won’t  shock  you  by  transparency,  resembled  pearl ;  but  his  cheeks  were  too 
saying  what  I  think.  It  is  little  matter  what  becomes  delicately  tinged  with  the  nue  of  the  paie  rose.  His  neck, 
of  us  ‘  bearded  men,’  but  I  don’t  like  the  notion  of  a  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  uncovered  as 
beautiful  woman’s  lasting  less  than  a  beautiful  tree —  much  as  the  usages  6f  society  permitted,  seemed  to  have 


LORD  BYRON’S! 


PERSON,  MANNERS,  HABITS,  (Stc. 

“  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  mere 
beauty  of  a  countenance  in  which  the  expression  of  an 
extraordinary  mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenity 


than  her  own  picture — her  own  shadow,  which  won’t n  been  formed  in  a  mould,  and  was  very  white. 

1  1  •  1  i*  •  if  L  ^  1  I  1  a1_  111 


change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to  the  mirror.” 

VISIT  ON  BOARD  THE  AMERICAN 
SQUADRON  AT  LEGHORN. 


hands  were  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been  the  works 
of  art.  His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  particular¬ 
ly  by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace  than  a  defect  in  a 
certain  light  and  gentle  undulation  of  the  person  when 
he  entered  a  room,  and  of  which  you  hardly  felt  tempt- 


o  vt  A  j-f  Av  M.  VA  XX  w  Av  .  H  enicreu  a  room,  ana  oi  wnicn  you  naraiy  leit  tempt- 1 

I  From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  Leghorn.  May  26, 1822.]|ed  to  inquire  the  cause.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  per-! 

“Since  I  came  here,  I  have'been  invited,  bythe  Ame-|®«P‘*“«>“‘*'«  were  ao  long  He  was  I 


ricans,  on  board  their  squadron,  where  1  was  received!”®'^®’"  Venice,  nor; 

with  all  the  kindness  I  could  wish,  and  with  more  pleawnt  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spentj, 


he  spent  j| 


many  than  I  am  fond  of.  I  found  them  finer  ships  than  ?  ^nd  there  are  some  who! 

your  own  of  that  class,  well  manned  and  officer^.  A  "een.^cept  from  a  window,: 

number  of  American  gentlemen,  also,  were  on  board  at  ^  wonders  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Mario  ;  -^o  pow-|j 
the  time,  and  some  ladies.  As  1  was  taking  leave,  an  was  the  ^sire  of  not  shewing  himself  to j; 

American  lady  asked  me  for  a  rose  which  I  wore,  for  the !  pe^n.  I  however  be-  jj 


felt  thecompliment  properly.  Captain Chauncey  uiumiiiaieu  uvirie  soiianapiacio. 

ed  me  an  American  and  very  pretty  edition  of  my  po-|  the  moon,  appeared  a  thousand  times  more  lovely.  j| 

ems,  and  offered  me  a  passage  to  the  United  Stated  ilfl.1  app^ed  tranquil  like  the  o^  on  a  hnejj 

would  go  there.  Commodore  Jones  was  also  not  lessij ^®*y**'S »  but,  like  it,  man  instont  became  chang-.j 

.  .  .  .  ...  .  .  k  0/1  mt.-k  tno  tom  r\oatii/^iia  onri  ton-ihlo  o  noaai<-kn  n  a  U 


cans.  It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  I  I  ,  \  ^  i  i  t.  •  «  u 

Noel  leaves,  bv  will,  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  became  difficult  to  Iwk  at  them.  So 

see  her  father’s  portrait  for  many  years,  Ae  individuals!  c^'ange  would  not  haw  b^n  thought  pMsible  ; 

of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  their  liking  to  the  English  wm  impc^ible  to  avoid  acknowledging  Umt  the  j 

; _ ™  Ooifot-Jr./,  mo«  m^«oooi  ..om.o-1 1 oatural  stote  of  his  mind  was  tempestuous.  1 


in  particular,  nor  for  flattering  men  in  general,  request 
me  to  sit  for  my  '  pourtraieture,’  as  Baron  Bradevaraine 
calls  it.” 


natural  state  of  his  mind  was  tempestuous. 

“  What  delighted  him  greatly  one  day  annoyed  him  the 
I  next ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  constant  m  the  prac- 
j  tice  of  any  habits,  it  arose  merely  from  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he  held  them  all ;  what- 


FROM  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MOORE  J  jever  they  might  be,  they  were  not  worthy  that  he  should  | 
Dated  June  8,  1822.  I  occupy  nis  thoughu  with  them.  His  heart  was  highly! 

o-  *  u  ^  P  sensitive,  and  Suffered  itself  to  be  govemed,  in  ou  extra- 

Since  I  came  l^re,  I  have  been  inv^d  on  5  ordinary  degree,  by  sympathy ;  but  his  imagination  car-1 

the  American  wpiodr^and  treated  with  all  powiWe  ho-|  ^ed  him  away,  and  epoUed  every  thincr.  He  believed 
nor  and  ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit  for  my  j  presaires,  and  delighted  in  the  i4ollection  that  he  held 

picture  »  aiHl  as  I  wm  gom»  away,  an  American  lady  L,,;;;  belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  appeared  that 
look  a  rooe  from  me,  (which  had  bwn  ^iven  to  me  by  a||  proportion  ajs  his  intellectual^ucation  was  cultivat*!; 


very  pretty  Italian  lady  tha  very  morning  )  because,  she  education  was  neglected,  and  that  he  ne- 

u  I  u  send  tj^^®  ver  suffered  himself  to  know  or  observe  other  restraints! 

®^^**?^®^jithan  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations.  Nevertheless  J 
I^la  Rookh  incident  ffir  you  !  however,  all  thew  Arne-!?  could  believe  that  he  had  a  constant  and  almost  in- 1 

rican  honors  arise^  P®'^^'^  fantine  timidity,  of  which  the  evidences  were  soapparent 

thusia^  for  my  Poeshie,  as  th^r  belief  in  my  dishkei  ^^g  render  its  existence  indisputable,  notwithstanding 
to  the  English,  in  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  coir^j  difficulty  experienced  in  associating  with  Lord  Byron 
ci^  with  ^m.  ^  /  wo^d  ratherytwwcver^  have  a  norfp  sentiment  which  had  the  appearance  of  modesty  7  Con- 
from  an  Amertcany  than  a  snuffbox  from  an  Empe-ly^^^^  ^  be  was  that  whenever  he  presented  hiiself,  all 

_  ijeyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips,  particularly  those 

I  of  the  women,  were  opened  to  say,  ‘TTiere  he  is,  that  is 
LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THOMAS  M O O R E .  1  ^  1 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

THE  MAIDEN’S  SONG. 

“  But  if  thou  lovest  me  not, 

Come  not  to  me.” 

The  maiden  sat  in  her  lonely  room, 

And  her  harp  lay  silent  by ; 

She  passed  her  hand  o’er  its  strings,  and  sang, 

While  her  heart  heaved  many  a  sigh. 

’‘Oh,  faithless,  where  dost  thou  breathe  thy  vows, 
“Where,  now,  is  *Jiy  worship’s  shrine, 

“  Dost  think  in  thy  wanderings  e’er  to  meet 
“  With  a  heart  more  true  than  mine  7 

“Thou  may’st  gaze  on  an  eyeundimmed  with  tears, 

“  And  a  cheek  unpal’d  with  care, 

“  A  smile  o’er  which  shadows  have  never  passed, 

“  And  may’st  build  thy  altar  there, 

“  And  I  call  thee  not  from  thy  chosen  ones, 

“  With  a  spell  on  thy  memory — 

“  If  thou  comest  not  still,  with  thy  own  free  wlU, 

“  Oh,  never  come  more  to  me  !’’ 

The  music  ceased  on  the  maiden’s  harp, 

And  its  lingering  echoes  died — 

For  a  well-known  form  passed  by  the  door, 

And  she  smiled  in  her  scornful  pride. 

Then  again  she  swept  o’er  the  silent  strings, 

With  a  wild  and  a  plaintive  tone ; 

But  the  swelling  notes  in  their  sadness,  told 
That  the  master  chord  was  gone. 

“Thou  art  straying  on,  and  thy  thoughts  are  light 
“  With  the  dreams  of  some  new-born  love ; 

“  And  I  call  thee  not  from  the  gentle  or  gay, 

“Where  thy  wayward  fancies  rove. 

“  Go,  faithless,  go — not  a  tear  shall  flow, 

“  For  the  fickle  and  vain  like  thee — 

“  If  thou  comest  but  with  a  divided  heart, 

“  Oh;  come  no  more  to  me  ! 

“  I  sought  thee  not,  for  I  could  not  think 
“  That  he,  whom  my  proud  heart  chose, 

“  Would  turn  from  his  dream  of  ambition,  and  stoop 
“  From  the  height,  where  his  hopes  might  repose. 

“  I  sought  thee  not— yet  I  marked  thy  eyei^ 

“  As  they  bent  their  long  gaze  on  me, 

“  And  I  strove  with  my  weakness,  against  the  power 
“  That  was  binding  my  soul  to  thee. 

“  And  1  cast  it  in  my  haughtiness, 

“  And  stood  in  my  pride,  apart — 

“Till  the  *  voice  of  the  charmer,’  came  past,  and  fell, 

“  Not  wisely,  upon  my  heart. 

“Say,  why  did’st  thou  breathe  in  those  thrilling  tones, 
“Thy  faith  and  thy  constancy  7 
“  If  thy  words  were  falss,  and  thou  lovest  me  not, 

“Oh,  never  come  more  to  me  !” 

ESTELLE. 


“  What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  1 
What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  7 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 

Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 

Billing  or  cooing  now, 

Which,  Thomoe  Moore  7 

But  the  Carnival’s  coming. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 

The  Carnival’s  coming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 

Masking  and  humming, 

Fifing  and  drumming. 

Guttaring  and  strumming. 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore.” 

ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN,  BY  CANOVA. 
“  In  this  beloved  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  ami  thoughts  of  man, 

What  nature  could,  but  would  not  do. 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  ! 

Beyond  imagination’s  power. 

Beyond  the  bard’s  defeated  art, 

With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart 


8C10U8  as  ne  was  tnat  whenever  he  presented  himself,  ail  ONCLOTHING. 

eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips,  narticularly  those  u  .-  j-ii.- 

of  the  women,  were  opened  to  say,  *  TTiere  he  is,  that  is  followmg  extract,  on  the  subject  of  clothing,  is 

Lord  Byron,’ — he  necessarily  found  himself  in  tl^  situa- 1  from  an  English  publication ;  and,  although  it  has  been 
tion  of  an  actor  obliged  to  sustain  a  character,  and  to  .  already  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  its  importance  is 
1  render  an  account  not  to  others,  for  about  them  he  gave  I  u  r«.. 

S  himself  no  concern,  but  to  himeelf,  of  his  every  acUonr"®** *“  *«  necessity  of  any  apol^  for 

I  and  word.  This  occcisioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  a  still  more  extended  circulation.  Our  aim 

i  which  was  obvious  to  every  one.  |  is  to  interest  as  well  as  amuse,  to  combine  the  Utiie 


j  “His  gymnastic  exercises  were  sometimes  violent,  and  |  dtdei, _ [Editom. 

at  others  almost  nothing.  His  body,  like  his  spirit  readi- 1! 

ly  accommodated  itself  to  all  his  inclinations.  During^!  The  only  kind  of  dress  that  can  afford  the  protection 
on  entire  winter  he  went  out  every  morning  alone  to  row  *  required  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  this 
i  himself  to  the  island  of  Armenians,  a  small  island  situat- !  climate  is  liable,  is  woollen.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much 
i  ed  in  the  midst  of  a  tranquil  lake,  and  distant  from  Ve-  i  avail  that  woollen  be  worn,  unless  so  much  of  it  be. 
nice  about  half  a  league,  to  enjoy  tlie  society  of  those  |  worn,  and  it  be  so  worn  as  effectually  to  keep  out  the 
[j  learned  and  hospitable  monks,  and  to  learn  their  difficult!  cold.  Those  who  would  receive  the  advantage  which 
^language  ;  and  in  the  evening,  entering  eigain  into  his'! the  wearing  woollen  is  capable  of  afforffing,  must  wear 
|;  gondola,  he  went,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  into|it  next  the  sklti ;  for  it  is  in  this  situation  only  that  its 
company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the  water  of  the  health-preserving  power  can  te  felt.  The  great  advan- 
lake  was  violently  agitated,  he  was  observed  to  cross  it,  j  tages  of  VMoUen  cloth,  are  briefly  these ;  the  readineM 
and  landing  on  the  nearest  terra  Jirma,  to  feitigue  at with  which  it  allows  the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspi- 
least  two  horses  with  riding.  !j  ration  through  its  texture — its  power  of  preserving  tr»e 

“His  voice  was  sufficiently  sweet  and  flexible.  Hej  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under  all  circumstances 
spoke  with  much  suavity,  if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  I — the  difficulty  there  is  in  making  it  thoroughly  wet--lhe 
addressed  himself  to  his  neighbor  than  to  the  entire  com-|!  slowness  with  which  it  conducts  heat — ^the  softness,  light- 


Ipany.  Very  little  food  sufficed  him,  and  he  preferred  |  ness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  .  ,  . 
fish  to  flesh,  for  this  extraordinary  reason,  that  tW  latter, .  Cotton  doth,  though  it  differs  but  little  from  linen,  ap- 
Nhe  said,  rendered  him  ferocious.  He  disliked  seeing  wo- proaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  woollen,  and  on  that 
jmen  eat ;  and  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  antipathy account  must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  best  substance  of 
-j  must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had  that  the  no-|  which  clothing  may  be  made. 

■  tion  he  loved  to  cherish  of  their  perfection,  and  almost  I  Silk  is  the  next  in  point  of  excellence,  but  it  is  very 
livine  nature,  might  be  disturbed,”  *  inferior  to  cotton  in  every  respect. 


must  I 
tion  h( 
divine 
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Linen  poesesses  the  contrary  of  most  of  the  properties 
enumerated  as  excellences  in  woollen.  It  retains  the 
matter  of  perspiration  in  its  texture,  and  speedily  be¬ 
comes  imbued  with  it ; — it  gives  an  unpleasant  sensation 
of  cold  to  the  skin  ;  it  is  very  readily  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  it  conducts  heat  too  rapidly.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  all  the  substances  in  use,  teing  the  least 
qualified  to  answer  the  purposes  of  clothing. 

There  are  several  prevailing  errors  in  the  mode  of 
adapting  clothes  to  the  figure  of  the  body,  particularly 
amount  females.  Clothes  should  be  so  made  as  to  al¬ 
low  tne  body  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  motions.  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  is  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  is  jrenerally  believed.  The  misery  and  suffering 
arising  from  it  begin  while  we  are  yet  in  the  cradle. 
When  they  have  esc^d  from  the  nurses’  hands,  boys 
are  left  to  nature.  Girls  have,  for  a  while,  the  same 
chance  as  boys  in  a  freedom  from  bandages  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  as  they  approach  to  womanhood,  th^  are  a^in  put 
into  trammels  in  the  forms  of  stays.  The  bad  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  pressure  of  stays  are  not  immediately  ob¬ 
vious,  but  they  are  not  the  less  certain  on  that  account ; 
the  girl  writhes  and  twists  to  avoid  the  pinching,  which 
must  necessarily  attend  the  commencement  of  wearing 
stays  tightly  laced  ;  the  posture  in  which  she  finds  ease 
is  me  one  in  which  she  will  constantly  be,  until,  at  last, 
she  will  not  be  comfortable  in  any  other,  eyen  when  she 
is  freed  from  the  pressure  that  originally  obliged  her  to 
adopt  it.  In  this  way  most  of  the  deformities  to  which 
young  people  are  subject  originate ;  projecting  shoulders 
and  hips,  and  twistings  of  the  back  bone,  haye  very  rare¬ 
ly  any  other  cause,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  that 
they  are  perceived  until*  they  have  become  considerable,  | 
ana  have  existed  too  long  to  admit  of  remedy. 

But  these  are  minor  evils  ;  for  though  the  deformity 
is  in  itself  b€ui  enough,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
devastation  that  is  made  on  the  health,  by  the  excessive 
pressure  of  the  stays  impeding  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  intestines  of  all  animals  have 
a  motion  similar  to  that  by  which  the  earth-worm  moves 
itself  forward,  which  enables  them  to  force  on  their  con-| 
tents  ;  it  is  called  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 
If  this  motion  should  cease,  no  nourishment  could  be 
conveyed  into  the  body,  and  the  bowels  could  not  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  undigested  remains  of  the  food.  If  this 
motion  be  impeded,  these  processes  are  proportionably  in¬ 
jured.  Can  it  be  supposed  but  that  such  considerable 
pressure  must  interrupt  this  necessary  motion  1  That  it 
does  is  pretty  evident  by  the  indigestions,  flatulencies, 
pains  in  the  sides,  and  sluggish  bowels,  with  which  ma¬ 
ny  young  women  are  more  or  less  aft'ected. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  stays  are  laced  so  tight  as 
scarcely  to  leave  room  for  women  to  breathe,  but  the 
mischief  which  such  pressure  would  occasion  is  great¬ 
ly  increased,  by  a  stiff  piece  of  whalebone  or  steel  in¬ 
troduced  in  front.  When  in  a  sitting  posture,  nature  di¬ 
rects  us,  for  our  own  ease,  to  .bend  tlie  body  gently  for¬ 
wards  ;  but  to  many  women  this  indulgence,  and  the 
advantages  of  it,  are  denied.  All  females,  particularly 
those  who  are  engaged  in  sedentary  employments,  would 
do  well  to  wear  stays  made  of  some  soft  and  warm  ma¬ 
terial,  which  would  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  moderate  support,  such  as  might  be  worn  without 
injury  ;  and  if  they  must  wear  bones  or  steel  to  stiflen 
them,  to  take  care  that  they  leave  themselves  full  power 
to  assume  any  posture  that  is  conducive  to  their  comfort. 


graceful  flowers  of  song, with  which  she  delight¬ 
ed  her  hearsers  ?  The  merited  eulogiums  which 
she  has  received  in  every  place  where  she  has 
been  heard,  and,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  which 
she  called  forth  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  leave  us  nothing  to  add.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  ^eat  as  was  the  reputation  that  preceded 
her,  slie  has  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  our  dilettanti.  After  being 
applauded  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  she  was 
called  forward  at  the  conclusion  of  the  concert, 
to  receive  yet  another  testimony  of  the  homage 
of  her  admirers.  She  is  to  give  another  con¬ 
cert  in  the  course  of  next  week,  and  the  new  (?) 
pieces  she  is  to  sing,  are  an  air  of  Bellini,  anoth¬ 
er  from  the  Donna  del  Lago^  another  by  Pa¬ 
cini,  and  variations  upon  a  Swiss  air,  composed 
by  M.  Pixis  expressly  for  her.”  This  singer 
has  since  given  several  concerts ;  the  one  at  the 
smaller  theatre  produced  21,800  roubles,  while 
that  at  the  Theatre  Royal  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  40,000.  Besides  this  she  is  to  perform  at 
court,  where  the  pickings  will,  doubtless,  be  of  a 
very  costly  kind. 

For  the  Euterpeiad. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY’S  ALBUM. 
By  S.  L.  Fairfield,  Esq. 

Soft  as  the  twilight  breeze  of  May, 

When  eve  in  shadowy  sleep  reposes, 

Yet  cheerful  as  the  fawn  at  play, 

When  morn  displays  its  matin  roses  ; 

.  Gentle  as  flowers  that  bud  and  bloom, 

By  velvet  bank  and  fragrant  copse, 

Be  all  thine  hours,  till  death’s  last  gloom 
Reveal  the  glory  of  thy  hopes. 

Perpetual  like  the  sun’s  great  light, 

Yet  various  as  the  rain-bow’s  hues ; 

Deep  as  the  star-paved  vault  of  night. 

And  mild  in  mirth  as  Nature’s  muse, 

Be  all  the  joys  that  rote  thy  heart. 

Be  all  thy  love  that  soars  to  heaven. 

Till,  full  of  years,  thy  spirit  part 
Like  a  rich  cloud  on  summer  even. 


If  our  humble  efforts  should,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  tend  to  remove  the  uncharitable  feeling 
existing  against  one  who,  in  reference  to  his  lite¬ 
rary  labors,  may  justly  be  cajled  the  Shaks- 
peareof  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  who,  as  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  al¬ 
though  personally  more  unfortunate,  yet  may 
be  classed  with  the  truly  great  and  venerable 
Lafayette,  we  shall  feel  abundantly  satisfied. 
In  the  words  of  the  elder  poet  of  nature,  we  say ; 

“  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings  !  thousand  ’scapes  of  W’it 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


The  liberal  arts  have  never  thriven,  in  any  state,  where  the 
professors  did  not  receive,  in  addition  to  the  mere  recompense 
of  their  labor,  the  honorary  marks  of  attention  and  distinc- 
Btion. — Note  Book. 
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MADEMOISELLE  SONTAG  AT 
ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  fortunate  in  finding 
herself  at  this  moment  in  a  country  where  po¬ 
litical  ferment  can  have  no  place,  and  where  the 
amusements  which  all  the  world  seek  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  interrupted  by  national  enthu-| 
siasm  ;  she,  therefore,  continues  to  reap  an  am-! 
pie  harvest  of  compliments  and  more  solid  rou-! 
bles.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  one  i 
of  the  journals  expresses  itself : — “After  having' 
passed  some  time  at  Moscow,  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  has  arrived  witliin  our  walls,  where  she 
has  long  been  expected.  On  Monday  she  gave 
her  first  concert,  which  was  honored  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 


In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 
by  his  friend,  the  mellifluous  Moore  ;  and,  in 
more  powerful  language  than  our  own,  we  de¬ 
fended  the  memory  of  the  noble  poet  against  the 
malicious  attacks  of  the  prejudicial,  the  untempt¬ 
ed  moralist,  and  the  canting  hypocrite ;  attacks 
begun  in  England  by  a  time-serving  and  pam¬ 
pered  priesthood,  alarmingly  sensitive  to  any 
opinions  militating  against  their  temporal  pow¬ 
er,  and  re-echoed  by  thousands  even  in  this  free 


The  progress  of  the  arts,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  country,  depends  much  upon  the  encour¬ 
agement  which  they  receive  from  those  who,  by 
their  station  and  affluence,  may  justly  be  desig¬ 
nated  legislators  in  taste,  and  who  alone  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  bestowing  rewards  upon  the  labors  of 
industry,  and  the  exertions  of  genius.  It  is  their 
influence  that  forms  the  character  of  the  age  : 
they  can  direct  the  stream  of  human  pursuits 
at  their  pleasure,  and  be  surrounded  either  with 
symmetry  or  deformity,  with  refinement  or  bru¬ 
tality.  Great  improvements  cannot  be  made 
without  powerful  patronage,  for  no  art  ever  was, 
or  can  be  raised  to  perfection,  without  great  ef¬ 
forts,  and  at  great  expense  ;  and  it  dei)ends,  af¬ 
ter  all,  upon  the  liberality  of  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunately  possessed  of  the  means,  whether  inge¬ 
nious  artists  shall  be  rewarded,  or  ruined,  for 
their  exertions. 

Those  persons  who  properly  consider  what  an 
influence  the  fine  arts  have  on  the  human  mind, 
will  be  aware  of  the  great  advantage  of  diffus¬ 
ing  their  production?  as  widely,  and  preserving 
them  as  long  as  possible.  The  multiplying  of 
copies  of  fine  statues,  pictures,  or  engravings, 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  effect,  in  res¬ 
pect  to  the  arts,  as  the  invention  of  printing  has 
upon  literature  and  the  sciences  generally.  The 
artists  themselves  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
this  ^ffusion  of  copies,  for  whatever  awakens 
or  keeps  alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
productions  of  the  arts, — and  certainly  nothing 


and  enlightened  country. 

Under  these  feelings,  and  reflecting  that  al-lcan  do  so  more  effectually  than  the  circulation 
though  every  liberal  reader  of  taste  is,  or  feels  [of  copies, — must  ultimately  be  advantageous  to 


desirous  to  be,  in  possession  of  the  life  of  Byron, 
yet,  that  there  must  be  numbers  who,  from  want 


the  indulgence  of  their  wishes,  we  have  postix)n- 
ed  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Traveller,  and  have, 
in  the  present  number,  given  extracts  from  the 
volume  in  question,  under  the  head  of  Byron- 
lANA.  They  consist  of  short  poetical  pieces,  as 
absence  in  tHe  country  of  the  greater  part  of  the  !|  well  as  select  and  humorous  passages  from  the 


of  leisure,  or  other  circumstances,  are  deprived |  excited,  will  create  amateurs,  who,  not  content- 


the  artist  who  is  capable  of  executing  fine  ori¬ 
ginals  ;  for  this  attention,  whenever  sufficiently 


families  of  dgtinction,  the  company  was  numer¬ 
ous  and  brillfant ;  indeed,  we  never  saw  the  sa¬ 
loon  more  crowded.  As  to  the  celebrated  sing- 


j  letters  of  the  noble  bard,  all  highly  interesting, 
isome  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  also  of  descrip- 


er,  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  can  we  con-j  and  anecdotes  by  his  but  too  faithful  bio- 
vey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  aerial  tones  and^grapher. 


ed  with  copies  which,  from  their  comparative 
cheapness,  numbers  can  procure,  will  beenme 
ambitious  to  possess  fine  originals ;  from  which, 
(as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  already,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chantrey,  as  well  as  with  some  other 
works,)  copies  or  engraved  representations  may 
be  multiplied  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  surer  way  of 
rendering  an  exqui.site  jiiccc,  possessed  by  an  in¬ 
dividual,  famous,  without  diminishing  the  value 
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of  the  original ;  for  the  more  copies  there  are  of  | 
any  works,  as  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  for  in- j 
stance,  the  more  celebrated  such  original  will 
be,  and  the  more  honor  derived  to  the  possessor, 
as  well  as  the  original  artist,  because  every  body 
wishes  to  see  the  original  of  a  beautiful  copy. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  contribute  more  effect¬ 
ually  to  diffuse  a  good  t€iste  through  the  arts, 
than  the  copying  fine  works  in  every  way  in 
which  they  can  be  adapted  to  ornament  our  pub¬ 
lic  edifices,  our  dwellings,  and  to  our  various 
usages.  The  public  eye  is  thus  instructed,  and 
all  the  arts  receive  improvement  therefrom. 

Fine  productions  in  the  arts  cannot  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  little  time,  or  at  a  small  expense  ;  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  all  works  must  bear  a  price 
in  proportion  to  the  skill,  the  time,  the  expense 
attending  the  execution  of  them.  Works 
which,  for  these  reasons,  bear  a  nominally  high 
price,  and  are,  therefore,  by  many  ignorantly 
styled  dear,  are  generally,  when  rightly  esti¬ 
mated,  the  cheapest,  and  attended  with  less  profit 
to  the  artist,  than  those  which  are  called  cheap. 
A  competition  for  cheapness,  rather  than  excel¬ 
lence,  too  much  the  case  in  this  country,  a  de¬ 
sire  of  selling  or  doing  much  in  a  little  time, 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  taste  and  quality 
of  the  productions,  is  a  most  frequent  and  cer¬ 
tain  cause  of  decay  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
in  the  fine  branches  of  manufactures.  When 
purchasers,  under  the  appearanceof  saving,  pre¬ 
fer,  or  are  even  content,  with  mediocrity,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  either  artists  or  manufacturers 
to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  excellence, 
and,  consequently,  to  keep  up,  much  less  to  im¬ 
prove,  the  quality  of  their  productions. 

The  motto  of  every  artist  and  manufacturer, 
should  be, — It  is  better  to  abandon  the  pursuit, 
than  suffer  it  to  be  degraded. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
tliat  Mr.  S.  L.  Knapp  is  about  to  commence  a 
course  of  lectures  on  English  literature,  at  Clin¬ 
ton  Hall.  These  lectures,  Mr.  K,  assures  us, 
will  comprise  notices  of  stantfard  works,  from 
the  early  down  to  the  late  authors,  embracing 
remarks  on  American  writers,  and  also  on  the 
progress  of  letters  in  this  country.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  course  will  be  well  attended. 

For  the  Euterpeiud. 

PARK  THEATRE. 

CINDERELLA  AND  JOHN  OF  PARIS. 

February  9th. 

Cinthrelln.  As  this  may  become  a  very  valuable  stock  piece 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  extent  of  range 
which  the  New*  York  Theatre  has  for  the  fbrination  of  audiences, 
even  lor  a  long  p«*riod  ;  hirther,  as  it  not  only  can  never  die,  but, 
from  the  uns|>eakable  splendor  of  ita  selections,  starves  and 
witfiers  many  other  musical  pieces  which  are  bn»tight  into 
comparison  with  it,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  think  that 
the  interest  which  it  has  already  so  progressively  alksorbed,  will 
decline,  but  rather  increast^  until  it  has  arrived  at  its  zenith, 
which  point,  we  consider,  will  not  be  reached,  until  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  w’est,  shall  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  itsenchanting  tjeauties,  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  To  strcnirthen,  further,  this  assump¬ 
tion,  we  have  to  remark,  that  it  receives,  every  eveiiitig  of  onward 
re]»resentation,  manifest  improvement  from  the  incretised  con¬ 
fidence  and  skill  of  the  noble  corps  of  jierforincrs.  The  music 
blends  more  obviously — the  diilcrcnt  transformations  are  elfect- 


ed  with  greater  neatness  and  expedition,  and,  with  some  few  have  felt  this,  and  why  did  he  not  pull  the  chorus  singers  along 
exceptions,  nothing  more  could  be  wished  for.  At  the  same  with  him?  Instead  of  expressing  the  words  happy  day, in 
time,  we  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  business  of  compression  a  joyous  manner,  it  reminded  us  more  of  a  shaker's  hymn,  or 
and  concentration  is  the  most  desirable  for  composers,  or  for  the  the  ballad  of  ‘  Pd  be  a  butterfly,’  droned  through  the  nasal  organ 
public  i  it  seems  to  produce  the  moral  evils  of  the  distillery,  of  a  sturdy,  ragged,  itinerant  vocalist,  in  tne  purlieus  of  ^Vap- 
We  are,  by  this  musical  alcohol,  made  intoxicated  during  the  ping,  or  the  Five  Points.  We  thought  Mrs.  Durie,  who  had  the 
time  we  are  sitting  upon  the  benches  and  receiving  the  draught ;  advantage  of  prominence,  from  the  effulgence  of  the  foot  lamp?, 
but,  if  we  are  doomed  to  hear,  afterwards,  other  compositions,  was  even  about  bursting  into  tears;  and  Mrs.  Singleton’s  coun- 
we  are  unfitted  for  their  enjoyment.  Then,  again,  to  what  im-  ■  tenance  was  overfrought  with  melancholy.  And  now  a  word  to 
mense  labor  will  not  this  practice  task  the  composer?  It  is  as  if  j  Mr.  Hilson.  When  a  deservedly  favorite  performer  is  contin- 
a  novel  writer  should  be  required  to  throw  into  all  his  narrative :  ually  laying  his  stage-produced  bantlings  at  the  door  of  the 
and  dialogue,  into  exordium,  and  middle,  as  well  as  peroration,  author,  who  does  not  crave  such  intrusion ;  disturbing  the  peace 
all  the  bustle  and  finish  which  so  bestir  the  reader  at  the  de-  of  dialogue  and  cue,  by  incessant  interpolation ;  provoking,  by 
nouement.  The  press  has  so  teemed  with  comment  and  stric- 1  his  monopoly  of  gesture  and  action,  the  risible,  in  some  of  his 
ture,  upon  this  opera,  and  the  I>ondon  Harmonicon,  which  we!;  coadjutors,  and  begetting  nervous  irritation  in  others,  thereby 
quoted  in  the  last  number,  has  been  so  pointed  in  its  description  |  destroying  the  fine  concert  of  general  effort,  which  coqptitutes 
of  the  piece,  that  little  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  notice  the  |j  the  materiel  of  a  well  performed  piece,  although  the  power  of 
peculiarities  which  may  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  its  the  vis  comica,  pervading  the  anomalous  perfonnance,  may  in¬ 
performance.  ij  <luce  the  critic  momentarily  to  smile,  in  despite  of  his  judgment, 

The  most  remarkable  trait  in  the  walk  of  the  Prima  Donna,  j:  i‘be«>raes  his  duty,  as  a  centinel  of  the  preee,  to  ^r  his 
is  the  flexibility  with  which  all  the  passages  are  executed,  from  ,i 

.  -ji.j  ..u  rnu  i  piece  would  stop ;  Mr.  Plande,  however,  by  his  fidelity  to  the 

the  most  rapid  ro/a/a,  down  to  the  sustained  note.  The  ease  ,  IJ  i.l  •  .u 

,  ^  ...  .u  .  .  j-r  text,  rallied  the  Gisordefed  dialogue,  and  brought  back  the  re- 

and  facility  with  which  Mrs.  Austin  overcomes  the  greatest  dif-*^*^^  .  ... 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  •  .  J  u  •  •  A  11  collection  of  the  auditory,  to  the  business  of  the  opera.  But,  to 

ficulties,  although  duly  appreciated  by  musicians,  and  equally  -  .  • 

^  •  conclude.thereshouldbesomestoppingplacetothisirregulari- 

80  by  tma/cMrs,  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  I ,  ,  .  “  , 

.  ^  ,  .1  /•  ^  •  u-i-.  ty ;  and  this,  we  think,  the  amusing  performer  will  himself  al- 

ihe  score,  and,  consequently,  of  ascertaining  Its  inaccessibility ;  y  ,  ’  „  •  j  i  i  •  i.i  u  .v.  .  r 

I  ,  1-  .  •  .u  1-..  u  u  .u  .u  •  '!  low,  which,  if  generally  indulged  in,  w’ould  have  the  effect  of 

to  any  secondary  vocalist,  is  rather  a  drawback,  than  otherwise,  ’  .  !  .  ^  .  ’  , 

^  .  J  u  /•  •  1-  J  overwhelming,  m  common  rum,  perfonner  and  manager, 

to  her  exertions,  a.s  made  before  a  mixed  audience  :  and  it  may  °’  _ ^ 

be  properly  remarked  that,  in  this  opera,  there  are  none  of  those!  _  ,  .  ,  !  TT  T  ,  .  .  - 

^  ^  ^  “  ...  i.u  .u  J  r  u  O’ For  the  information  of  the  crq/?,  and  the  expression  of 

clap-trap  passages,  which  imperiously  impel  the  thunder  of  the ,  ^  j  .  a  -.u 

,I  T'  .V  _  .  our  own  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  present  our  leaders  with 

gallery,  and  the  vocifeiations  of  the  pit.  To  this  we  must  note'  .  .  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  v  i.  .. 

’  r  I  1  J  .  11  .  the  impression  of  a  clear  and  elegant  type,  we  th’uk  it  proper 

one  exception,  where  we  feel  ourselves  coerced  to  allow,  good .u  •. 

^  •  ..u  1  -  to  attribute  to  Mr.  JAMErt  CONNER,  of  this  city,  the  merit 

taste  and  popular  feeling  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion ;  we  re- » , _ . .  i.,.„ 


,  .,„i.  A  -juu  of  having  furnished,  from  his  Foundry,  the  whole  of  the  letter 

fer  to  the  Tyrolienne  air,  and  variations,  supported  by  chorus.  '  .  ° „  ...  •  j  •  i  i  , 

,  .  r  .u-  .•  J  I  on  which  the  Euterpeiad  IS  printed.  >Ae  are  particularly  pleas- 

The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  captivating  morceau,  wpji  ,  .  .  ,  ^  -i  * 

,  ,  T»  ^ed  with  the  small  type, — the  ATonparei/;  there  is  a  sharpness, 

have  good  authority  for  staling,  emanates  from  Mr.  Pons,  con- II  .  .  ^  , 

.  .  ,  ,  1  I.I  -  s  r  .u  u  P  a  spin/ua/i/y  about  it, — if  we  may  so  use  the  term,— which 

taming,  as  It  does,  a  remarkable  ohUgato  passage  for  the  bassoon,  j,,  chubbv-fsced  man  <kJ  not  n.». 

which  plays  the  subject,  while  the  voice  runs  divisions  on  its  ^  ^ 

harmony.  - 

On  Mr.  Jones’  performance,  we  feel  it  incumbent  to  hazard  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

some  remarks,  as  the  Tenore,  and  standing  next  to  the  Primal  We  a^ain  have  to  thank  our  fair  corresnondent  ‘Ann.’  fnrnnmA 


the  fat-faced”  type,  like  die  chubby-faced  man,  does  not  pus- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Donna ;  and  afterwards,  must  lie  allowed  a  respite  from  further  ii  stanzas. 


We  again  have  to  thank  our  fair  correspondent  ‘Ann,’  for  some 


We  recur  to  Mrs.  Ai 
the  {lart  with  pathos, 


notices  of  vocalists,  not  fmm  want  of  dispomtion,  but  from  ex-  The  lines  of  ‘  A.  P.,’  of  this  city,  firom  A.  B.  C.,  are  received, 
haustion  of  a  complex  nature,  Mr.  Jones’  intonation  is  fault- ■  ^  correspondent  asks  if  we  think  the  paragraph,  in  the  Mom- 

less,  and  his  execution  real ;  his  quality,  or  texture  of  voice,  Courier,  of  February  11,  is  cxirrect,  where  it  is  stated  that 
of  the  best  kind ;  his  firmness,  in  the  concerted  music,  bespeaks  i  ioO,OOU  persons  were  out  of  employ,  in  Manchester.  VV'e  beg 
him  a  musician  ;  his  mode  of  retarding  and  accelerating  cer- d  ,^ply  in  the  negative.  Manchester  does  not  contain  above 
liain  notes,  vriih  the  use  of  the  exependo  and  diminuendo,  200,000  inhabitants  altogether,  “long,  sliort,  and  small,”  as  the 
prove  lhal  he  has  been  taught  vocalization  after  the  best  schools ;  ||  gQ^g  says,  and  business  is,  by  the  last  accounts,  brisk.  We  may 
jbui  why  does  he  not  attend  more  to  the  minntia,  of  acting  ?  ^  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  pa{)er  in  question  sometimes  falls 
In  that  respect,  even  his  improvement  is  allowedly  great,  but  is  jjjjQ  strange  mistakes.  For  in.«tance,  in  a  late  number,  after 
.still  capable  of  immense  increase.  His  repose  on  the  bank,  im-l  enumerating  a  long,  and  apparently  exaggerated,  list  of  bum- 
plies  any  thing  but  a  tranquil  slumber  on  beds  of  roses,  and  j  jj^gg  ^  farming  stock,  by  the  poor  peasantry,  in  England,  it  is 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  representation  of  Richard,  in  his  stated  that,  in  one  instance,  300/.  was  afterwards  remitted  to  the 
uneasy  dream  .  let  us  likewise  entreat  of  this  gentleman  to  be  some  buildings,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  mis- 

a  little  more  attentive  to  his  guest,  the  princess,  and  not  ^t  If  tjjjg  1,^  jwveny  is  not  the  cause  of  these  outrages, 

him^if  upon  his  throne,  until  he  has  duly  installed  the  object  extremely  obliged  to  ‘  Wealina,’  for  such  a  prompt  re- 

of  his  devotion  in  her  corresponding  seat.  In  the  same  scene p|y  j-^quest.  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  sevc- 
we  would  recommend  him  to  secure  the  fugitive  slipper,  and !  pieces  of  music,  from  our  correspondent,  E.  L,  White. 

give  it  a  place  of  refuge,  rather  than  indulge  in  its  profane  exhi- _ 

bition  before  the  underling  gazers  of  his  court,  who  ^ome‘-  MAXIMS 

blindetl,  from  the  refraction  of  Its  inultiduninous  rays,  in  the  :  We  observe  a  contrariety  in  some  maxims  to  one  anoth- 

several  manual  displays.  jier.  Pope,  tlie  poet,  has  a  line,  “A  little  learning  is  a 

WerecurtoMrs.  Austin, togiveher2eneralcreditforplt.yinc  '^'“5«''°“»  repeatrei; m  a 

the  ivtrt  with  pathos,  with  the  exception  of  the  want  of  ' 

cient  melMcholy  and  depret^on,  after  her  descent  from  the"  „„  ^read and  this  is  certainly  tnie  of  bread.  Is 
splendor  of  a  court,  to  her  '  chimney  corner.”  ^  kVe  canim|,  j,  likely  to  be  true  of  knowledge  also  *?  Try  it  in  a 
dismiss  the  thorny  theme  of  fault-discovering,  without  admin- p  practical  cases,  A  little  knowledge  of  navigation  is 
istering  an  admonitory  hint  to  Mr.  Thomas  Placide,  respecting  j]  better  to  the  sailor  than  no  knowledge.  A  little  knowl- 
ihe  manner  of  his  transformation.  We  really  do  not  arrive  at  j  edge  cf  soils,  and  seasons,  and  cropping,  and  stock,  is 
the  information,  from  the  dialogue  of  the  written  piece,  lhal  Ij  better  for  the  farmer  than  no  knowledge.  A  little  knowl- 
Pedro  has  any  objection  to  be  made  a  lord,  and  why  he  should  ij  edge  of  tailoring,  is  better  to  the  tailor  than  no  knowl- 
offer  such  stout  resistance,  to  such  beneficial  change,  we  cannot  -  A  little  Knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  better  to  the 

divine.  Otherwise  he  is  quite  vif  and  characteristic,  to  say ;  than  no  knowledge.  truth  is,  that  much 

no  more.  We  arrive  now  at  Boieldieu’s  charmir^  opera,  called  knowledge  is  the  Wst  thing ;  a  little  J<*d^  the  itexl 

!  best ;  and  no  knowledge  the  worst  of  all.  The  line  of 
JOHNOFPARIS.  ;  the  poet  is  good  in  the  sound,  bad  in  tlie  sense. 

We  are  fervent  admirers  of  the  French  Mozart,  yet,  how  i, 
shall  we  confess  that  he  did  not  fall  on  our  ears  with  the  samel'  NEW  MUSIC  AIi  PUBLiICATIONS# 

eflecl  as  hitherto  ;  for,  though  we  have  to  thank  the  managers  Ij  ^  /f  WA  J  T 

and  Cinderella,  the  orchestra  had  all  the  advantage  of  Cinde- i  i  i  ,  i  ^  •  ♦  •  *  t  -v 

1 1  I  .1,  11  Nicholson’s  celebrated  variations  to  the  favorite  mil.- 

re  la,auKmentc.l^.l:  th.  ovenurewe  have  atimiretl,  even :j  .  Pari8,”-«rranged  for  the  flute, 

when  11  hae  been  pUiyctl  mflnite-y  woree ;  mil,  we,  or  our  earn,  •  an  accompaniment  for  tne  niano-forte,  as  rerformetl 

were  out  ol  tune.  Wc  felt,  at  first,  self-dissaiisfieii,  and  then  with  ■  CUDDY,  the  celebrated  flute  player,  on  his  first 

the  nianasrement  for  lowering  Boieldieuin  our  opinion.  No  j  appearance  in  Americ^  with  distinguished  approbation. 
ojx*ra  should,  on  the  same  evening,  follow  Cinderella.  We  :  Dedicated  to  H.  W.  Pilkington,  Esq. 
have,  however,  to  bike  some  just  ground  of  exception,  against  j  ji\lgo— Wake  from,  your  slumbers,"  a  hunting  song 
the  choral  dejiartinent.  v — composed  by  lucho,  of  the  Brooklyn  InstituU — words 

Theoiiening  chorus  was  much  too  slow.  Mr.  De  Luce  mustiiby  T.  E.  Blanche,  Esq. 
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^tletctes. 

JOSEPH  HAYDN, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  mo¬ 
dem  times,  was  bora  in  the  village  of  Rohrau, 
in  Austria,  in  1732»  The  pleasure  with  which 
he  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Michael,  listened 
to  their  father’s  very  indifferent  performance  on 
as  indifferent  a  harp,  was  the  first  indication  of 
their  possessing  any  musical  instinct.  Joseph 
having  a  fine  voice,  his  father,  who  was  but  a 
poor  Cartwright,  readily  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
relation,  a  schoolmaster  in  Haimbourgh,  to  take 
him  off  his  hands  when  he  was  only  six  years 
old,  and  give  him  a  classical  and  musical  edu¬ 
cation.  Joseph  had  learnt  to  play  on  several 
*  ,  different  instruments,  when  the  master  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  at  Vienna,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
schoolmaster,  saw  his  eleve,  then  in  his  eighth 
year,  and  placed  him  in  the  choir.  Here  he 
cultivated  the  harmonic  science  until  he  lost  his 
voice.  Accident  then  placed  him  in  the  house 
of  a  poor  musician,  where,  night  and  day,  he 
practised,  on  a  bad  harpsichord,  the  compositions 
of  Mattheson,  the  Gradus  of  Fuchs,  and  the  first 
six  sonatas  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach.  Lodging 
afterwards,  for  three  years,  in  the  same  house 
with  Metastatio,  Joseph,  during  that  time,  in¬ 
structed  the  daughter  of  that  great  poet  in  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  for  which 
he  was  repaid  only  by  his  board*  After  thisj 
the  profits  of  his  various  labors  of  organist,  vio¬ 
linist,  and  teacher,  were  barely  sufficient  for  his 
decent  maintenance.  But  the  pride  of  genius 
accompanied  his  poverty  :  he  knew  his  deserts, 
looked  upward,  and  at  length  found  a  patron  in 
the  Baron  of  Burnberg,  who,  in  the  year  1760, 
procured  him  a  station  with  Prince  Nicholas,  of 
Esterhazy,  as  second  master  of  his  chapel.  In 
the  first  master,  Werner,  Haydn  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  sound  musician,  and  a  sincere 
friend,  from  whose  instructions  and  advice  he 
derived  infinite  advantage.  When  this  excel¬ 
lent  man  died,  he  wets  succeeded  by  his  pupil, 
then  about  thirty.  The  prince,  a  good  musician 
himself;  discovered  and  cherished  the  merit  of 
Haydn.  Haydn,  in  his  gratitude,  composed  for 
his  benefactor  many  symphonies  and  concertos,  | 
which  were  too  good  not  to  procure  him  both  a 
growing  reputation,  and  envious  and  determin¬ 
ed  enemies.  But  the  friendship  of  Gluck  and ! 
Mozart,  whom  he  warmly  admired,  avenged  the 
injuries  of  their  friend.  At  the  death  of  Prince 
Nicholas,  in  1790,  the  Raron  Van  Swieten,  one 
of  Haydn’s  oldest  admirers,  persuaded  him  to 
visit  England  ;  and  he  arrived  in  London  at  the 
end  of  that  year.  His  fame  had  preceded  him ; 
and  he  was  so  well  received  by  all  persons  of 
distinction,  especially  by  the  royal  family,  that 
three  years  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  repeat 
his  visit ;  when  the  university  of  Oxford  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  invited,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  conduct  a  concert  given  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  which  the  king,  queen,  and 
all  the  royal  family^  were  present,  and  at  which, 
partial  as  his  majesty  was  known  to  be  to  the 
music  of  Handel, only  the  compositions  of  Haydn 
were  performed.  After  the  concert,  the  queen  j 
presented  the  composer  to  the  king,  and  endea¬ 
vored  t(f  persuade  him  to  remain  in  England  ; 
of  which  gracious  suggestion,  his  amor  patrice^ 
and  gratitude  to  Prince  Nicholas,  would  not 
peniiit  him  to  profit. 

Haydn,  during  his  two  visitations  to  London, 
(which  were  about  eighteen  months  each,)  com¬ 
posed  Orfeo^  a  serious  opera ;  thirteen  orches¬ 
tral  symphonies  ;  a  choral  piece,  entitled  The 
Tempest  ;  ten  sonatas  ;  six  quartetts  ;  twelve 


ballads  ;  and  a  great  number  of  minuets  and 
marches,  besides  arranging  and  writing  accom¬ 
paniments  for  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  Scotch 
melodies.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  compos¬ 
ed  his  oratorio  of  Creation,  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Count  Harrach  erected,  at  Rohrau,  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  almost  all  the  acade¬ 
mic  establishments  in  Europe :  an  honor  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  presentation  of  a  medal  by  the  French 
Institute,  and  another  by  the  society  of  Les 
Enfani  d?ApoUon^  accompanied  with  a  letter 
signed  by  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conservatoire^  inviting  him  to  make 
Paris  his  future  residence.  The  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Vienna  offered  him,  on  the  part  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  St.  Petersnurg,  a 
gold  medal  ;  and  Admiral  Nelson^  on  visiting 
Vienna,  paid  him  the  compliment  of  exchang¬ 
ing  his  watch  for  Haydn’s  pen.  In  1804,  the 
surviving  son  of  Mozart  gave  a  concert  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  entering  upon  his  73d  year ;  and, 
in  1808,  a  musical  society,  consisting  of  the  first 
rofessors  and  amateurs  in  Vienna,  performed 
is  Creation  to  ati  audience  of  more  than  1500 
persons.  Haydn,  then  77,  and  who  had  not  been 
out  of  his  house  for  two  years,  attended  the  con¬ 
cert,  seated  in  a  superb  arm-chair,  surrounded 
by  the  Prince  of  Trantmannsorf,  the  Prince  of 
Lobkowitz,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  anS  many 
other  distinguished  personages.  The  sensibili-| 
ty  of  the  aged  musician  was  so  moved  at  the  I 
niagnitude  of  the  honor  paid  to  his  genius,  that,; 
just  before  the  oratorio  commenced,  ne  rose  from! 
I  his  seat,  exclaiming,  “  Never  have  I  experienc-i 
ed  the  like  of  this  !  Would  I  might  die  in  thisj 
happy  moment and,  during  the  performance! 
of  the  first  act,  his  cheeks  were  repeatedly  suf-l 
fused  with  tears.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of* 
that  act,  he  left  the  concert-room,  he,  as  it  were,| 
extended  his  arms  over  the  assembly,  in  expres-j 
sion  of  his  thanks  and  blessing.  It  was  his  last 
adieu.  Ten  weeks  aftenvards,  he  expired,  in 
perfect  ease  and  calmness.  His  departing  breath 
was  as  the  dying  somid  of  a  lyre. 

The  compositions  of  Haydn  are  so  various, 
and  so  numerous,  that  the  limited  plan  of  this 
work  compels  us  to  content  ourselves  with  stat¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  of  every  kind,  and  that  they 
amount  to  no  fewer  than  800.  The  remarkable 
features  in  the  instrumental  productions  of  this 
great mEuster  are,  a  unity  of  plan,  clearness  and 
diversity  of  idea,  a  rich  commixture  and  judi¬ 
cious  interspersion  of  the  different  instruments 
he  employs,  and  the  constant  demonstration  of 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
powers  of  a  complete  orchestra.  His  vocal  com¬ 
positions,  though  pretty  deeply  tinged  with  the 
general  color  of  his  genius,  are  by  no  means, 
speaking  generally,  comparable  to  his  other 
works.  Neither  his  sacred  Italian  drfima,  The 
Return  of  Tobias.^  his  German  oratorio  of  Cre~ 
ation^  his  Te  Deum.^  his  Stabat  Mater,  his 
Last  Words  of  our  t^viour,  nor  his  Seasons, 
nor  either  of  his  operas,  exhibit  that  elaborate 
contrivance,  that  grandeur,  that  happy  contrast, 
that  choral  sublimity,  that  striking  cast  of  melo¬ 
dy,  that  felicity  of  disposition  in  the  harmonic 
I  parts,  that  reserve  and  meaning  in  the  accom¬ 
paniments,  nor  that  general  beauty,  originality, 
and  force  of  effect,  which  characterize  the  vocal' 
compositions  of  Handel.  The  moral  qualities 
of  Haydn  were  those  of  a  good  son,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  brother,  and  a  sincere  friend.  His  mo¬ 
desty  of  temper,  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
were  peculiarly  ingratiating ;  and  his  unaltera- 
able  attachment  and  devotedness  to  the  patrons 
and  benefactors  of  his  genius,  perpetuated  their 
regard,  and  commanded  the  esteem  of  all  who 
had  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 


MRS.  BILLINGTON. 

Mrs.  Billington,  whose  mellifluous  voice,  and 
judicious  and  expressive  style  of  singing,  en¬ 
chanted  her  native  country,  (England!  and  so 
many  parts  of  the  continent,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Weichsel,  an  excellent  hautboy  perform¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Weichsel,  whose  vocal  powers,  from 
1765  to  1775,  formed  the  chief  attraction  at 
V auxhall  Gardens*  Placed  by  her  father  at  the 
piano-forte,  at  a  very  early  age,  she  made  a  rapid 
progress  on  that  instrument.  Her  master,  Mr. 
John  Billington,  was  too  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  his  pupilnot  to  wish  that  their  fortunes  should 
be  united,  and  they  were  speedily  and  secretly 
married.  The  first  public  display  of  this  lady’s 
vocal  talents  was  at  Dublin ;  whence  she  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  Great  as  were  her  preten¬ 
sions  to  public  favor,  her  vocal  education  was 
unfinished,  and  her  husband  took  her  to  Paris, 
where  she  received  instructions  from  Sacchini ; 
by  which  she  was  materially  benefitted.  After 
an  absence  of  two  years,  she  revisited  the  Eng¬ 
lish  metropolis,  where  her  reception  was  of  the 
I  warmest  description.  In  1794,  she  left  England 
again  for  Italy  and  Naples,  and  vied  with  the 
most  admired  performers,  in  both  those  countries. 
In  the  midst  of  her  triumph,  Mr.  Billington  died 
suddenly,  of  an  apoplectic  fit;  and  not  long  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  she  married  M.  Filisan,  a  French 
officer,  who  used  her  extremely  ill.  In  1801, 
leaving  her  husband,  Mrs.  Billington  ajrain  re¬ 
turned  to  her  native  country,  re-appeared  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Engaged  and  applauded,  both  at 
this  Theatre  Royal  and  at  the  Opera  House,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  principal  concerts,  she  consid¬ 
erably  augmented  the  fortune  her  talents  had 
previously  acquired  ;  and,  quitting  public  life, 
retired  to  Fulham,  where  she  remained  till,  af* 
ter  a  separation  of  fifteen  years,  she  resolved  to 
return  to  her  husband,  whom,  during  her  stay 
in  England,  she  had  regularly  supplied  with 
money.  She  had  not  long  been  with  him  be¬ 
fore  he  resumed  his  former  brutal  behavior  j 
and  so  severe  were  the  blows  she  received  from 
him,  that  she  took  to  her  bed  in  consequence, 
and  soon  died. 


BEETHOVEN’S  ECCENTRICI¬ 
TY. 

Beethoven’s  neglected  person,  wild  appear¬ 
ance,  strong  and  prominent  features,  rudely 
energetic  eye,  and  broad  bull-like  brow,  over¬ 
shaded  with  his  uncut,  uncombed  hair,  together 
with  his  not  very  conciliatory  disposition,  be¬ 
speak  a  character  somewhat  consistent  with  the 
following  8|)ecimen  of  his  demeanor.  Not  long 
since,  in  a  certain  ocellar  in  Vienna,  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings,  in  a 
particular  comer,  by  himself,  drinking  wine, 
eating  red  herrings,  and  reading  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  person  took  a  seat  near  him,  with  whose 
countenance  he  was  by  no  means  pleased.  After 
looking  stedfastly  at  the  stranger,  he  snat  on 
the  floor,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  toad  ;  then  glanced 
at  the  newspaper,  then  again  at  the  intruder, 
and  spat  again  ;  his  disordered  hair  gradually 
bristling  into  more  shaggy  ferocity,  till  he  closed 
the  alternations  of  spitting  and  staring,  by  sud¬ 
denly  rising  from  his  chair,  and  loudly  exclaim¬ 
ing,  as  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  “  What  a 
scoundrelly  phiz!” _ _ _ 
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AH  YES!  THY  SPELL  TOO  FAST  HATH  BOUND  ME!^ 

»  ^ 

^  ^  0  n 
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THE  WORDS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  GERMAN 


fast  hath  ’-bound 


ANDANTE 


but  still  the  charm  is 


MR? 

l[/i 
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mine 


at  e’en  thy  slight-est  greet  -  ing,  What  thrill  '  of  soul 


What  thrill 


IS  mine 


I  fly  to  studious  thought  ;  but  then 
Thine  image  will  intrude, 

Amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

But  most  in  solitude. 

Night  comes,  the  soother  sweet  of  pain 
The  balm  of  every  ill ; 

But  slumber  seals  these  eyes  in  vain. 
In  dreams  it  haunts  me  still. 


The  mom  that  beams  with  new-born  gladness 
And  bids  all  nature  smile. 

To  me  but  brings  return  of  sadness 
No  effort  can  beguile. 

I  list  to  reason’s  warning  call, 

And  form  resolves,  how  vain ! 

For  ah  !  one  glance  can  ruin  all« 

And  firmer  link  the  chain. 


"  1 
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MW  SEMES, 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  was  not  very  much  surprised  *  inclined  to  think  the  Revj 
to  see  a  review  of  my  biography  of  Madame  called)  was  partly  written  for  the  sj 
Feron,  in  a  contem/porary  journal,  a  paper  for  sin  opportunity  to  furnish  the  r( 
which  I  always  felt  much  respect,  as  a  repoeito-  Mirror  with  a  few  compliments  to 
ry  of  polite  literature,  but  whose  musical  obser-  though  they  were  conscientiously  a 
vations  are  not  worth  reading,  except  by.  those  bestowed,  still,  it  seems  there  has  be 
who  are  greater  admirers  of  Mrs.  Austin,  than  taken  to  transcribe  them  faithfully. 
I  profess  to’ be.  Ever  since  the  Mirror  told  us  Next,  B.  attempts  “to  designat 
tliat  the  theatrical  corps  of  the  Park  needed  qualities  in  which  Madame  Feroi 
months  of  active  rehearsal^  to  produce  and  contrasts  her  with  Mrs.  Austin 
the  opera  of  Cinderella^  or  Rossini  imprcyv-  deed,  is  too  much  ;  it  will  create  a 
edy  a  considerable  portion  of  its  columns  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  gravest  musiciai 
occupied  with  the  expressions  of  gratification,!  that  the  voice  of  Madame  Feron  n 
which  its  performance  produced.  Now,  for  the  I  some  of  its  firmness  and  tone,  an 


the  resentment  of  a  provincial  audience.  By 
the  musical  knowledge  and  genius  of  Madame 
Malibran,  we  frequently  were  delighted,  and 
no  less  often  mortified  by  the  whims,  not  to  say 
conceit,  she  exhibited.  Donzelli  afforded  us 
almost  unmixed  pleasure.  Madle.  Blasis  never 
had  justice  done  to  her  talents ;  and  Mad.  La- 
lande  proved  inadequate  to  the  station  she  was 
“1.  Lablache  was  excellent  in  one 
character,  and  one  only.  In  this,  his  three  sten- 


engaged  to  fill 
{ 

torian  notes  and  colossal  figure  told  well ;  but, 
alas,  in  every  thing  else,  he  either  was  here 
not  what  he  had  been  abroad,  or  else,  which  is 
probable,  he  had  been  much  too  highly  extolled 
by  foreign  critics,  and  by  our  countrymen  Ikho 
had  met  with  him  on  the  continent,  when  they 
were  in  the  humor  to  be  j^eased  with^all  they 
heard  or  saw.  For  these  delects  on  the  stage, 
the  orchestra  afforded  no  compensation ;  reduced 
in  number,  defiicient  in  rehearsals,  and  some¬ 
times  without  books  to  play  from,  the  scenes  of 
confusion  continually  witnessed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  were  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
King’s  Theatre. 

Our  view  of  the  Winter  Theatre  is  rather 
of  a  more  flattering  nature  than  that  of  the 
Italian  Opera.  To  Covent  Garden  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  given  an  English  form  to  Ros- 


which  its  performance  produced 
sake  of  variety,  we  have  a  review  of  Madame  Austin’s  voice  is  yet  pure  and  sweet,  still,  in  re- 
Feron’s  biography.  gard  to  musical  talent,  learning,  and  ability, 

B.  mentions  three  points  to  which  we  have  to  Mrs.  Austin  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
direct  our  attention  in  reviewing  the  biograj)hy  Madame  Feron. 

of  psoiessional  peisan;  and  after  mention-  In  cCfUclusion,  B.  observd^,  “We  really  must 
ing  that,  on  the  first,  he  “  did  not  find  any  fault  be  allowed  to  express  our  astonishment  at  the 
with  Germanicus,”  he  blunders  away,  without!  presumptions  attack  upon  Italy,  which  he  con- 
showing  us  where  his  second  and  third  points;  veys  in  the  following  words “  She,  Madame 
are.  When  B.  asserts  that  Madame  Feron  pos-!,  Feron,  hats  been  too  much  abroad,  and  in  a  school 
sessed  the  ^'‘portamento  di  voce'"^  in  perfection, !|  where  a  taste  prevails,  to  which  we  enter  our 
he  uses  his  own  words.  I  meant  only  that  Ma-ij  decided  protest,  because  it  is  Italian.” 
dame  Feron  manages  her  voice  very  artfully  Ij  B.  blmiders  here  again;  he  cannot  have  read 
through  the  long  notes,  of  which  the  “aWa  c/i  ithe  biography  with  any  degree  of  attention. 
portamento’’^  is  composed.  B.  says  again,  “‘itilAs  for  me,  I  confess,  that  since  the  establish- 
is  not  the  writer’s  opinion  that  we  complain  of,  it  Iment  of  operas,  the  Italians,  with  justice  be  it 
is  only  the  blundering  attempt  at  inference,  with  j^^aid,  have  given  instructions  to  tlie  rest  of  Eu- 
which  the  essay  abounds ;  and  foremost  stands  *  rope  in  singing ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  phrase  porta- Mrs.  Austin  did  not  cultivate  her  natural  talents 
raento  di  voce.”  Now  comes  a  pompous  parade  j  in  a  countr}’^  where  vocal  music  has  attained  to 
of  personages,  who  shall  teach  me  the  term  |;^uch  an  extraordinary  height  of  perfection.  B. 
“  portamento;”  to  giv’e  them  still  more  authori-;  seems  to  be  as  careless  and  negligent  in  reading 
ty,  they  bear  a  train  of  high-sounding  names,  j|  as  he  is  unsubstantial  in  learning  ;  by  common 
as  “Philharmonic  Society,”  “  Royal  Academy  | observation  he  might  have  seen  that  I  closed  my 
of  Music,”  “London,”  “Director,”  “  Theatre |{ remarks  with  an  extract  from  Oxberry’s  Thea- 
Royal  Drury  Lane,”  “Bavarian  Choir,”  “War- ^tricals,  published  some  time  ago  in  England  ;  I 
wick  street  chapel,”  etcr.  etcr.  But  B.  might  |  selected  it  as  a  specimen  of  English  taste,  and 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  searching  for  I  would  ask,  in  the  language  of  B.,  “what 
so  many  references ;  I  could  have  furnished  him  j  school,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful, would 
with  the  same  extracts,  and  might  have  added  *  the  English  select  for  the  musical  education  of 
explanations  ofthe  phrase  por/ame/i/o  from  the  a  vocalist?”  I  trust  B.’s 


wanted  it;  by  selections  trom  nis  otner  works. 
Drury  Lane  introduced  the  Guillaume  Tell  of 
the  same  composer,  in  a  manner  highly  credit¬ 


able  to  the  house.  This,  however,  is  but  a  poor 
account  of  a  whole  season  of  two  theatres  which 
profess  to  be  musical 


I  profess  to  be  musical.  Let  us,  however,  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  bands  at  each,  which  have  been 
strengthened  and  refined  in  a  degree  more  than 
equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  public,  as  was 
evinced  in  the  superior  manner  in  which  they 
executed  the  fine  and  difficult  overtures  of  the 
great  German  masters.  For  this  improvement 
in  the  orchestras  of  our  national  theatres,  we  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  indebted  to  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Concerts. 

The  Company  of  the  English  Opera  House, 
by  its  unavoidable  transfer  to  the  small  Adelphi 
Theatre,  had  their  powers  crippled  in  every 
I  way.  They  were  necessarily  diminished  in 
numbers,  and,  independently  of  its  small  are^ 

^  "  - - to  mu\ 

English 


instructions,  in  hit 
closing  remarks,  may  be  of  use  to  his  country 
men ;  but  he  must  be  careful  that  by  his  “school¬ 
ing”  others,  he  himself  may  not  be  Jefl  unim 
proved,  especially  as  lie  does  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  readeth. 

Germanicus. 


isical  sound.  Don  Giovanni^  in  an 
! guise,  was  performed,  but,  partly  from  tiie  caus¬ 
es  just  named,  failed  in  effect. 

The  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  did  not 
manifest  any  decided  symptoms  of  improvement 
last  season.  Our  corresjwndent  certainly  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  failings ;  and  his  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  comparativ’e  waste  of  such  ample 
means  as  the  Noble  Directors  jx)6sessed,  led  him 
occasionally  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  performer  themselves,  in  terms  more 
rigorous  than,  perhajis,  he  would  have  used 
under  less  irritating  circumstances.  These 
ought  to  be  the  finest  concerts  in  Europe ;  they 
mi'^ht  prove  the  bulwark  and  school  of  classical 
mu^sic ;  the  directors  have  the  power  to  do  every 


THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  LONDON  DURING 
TIIE  YEAR  1830. 


iFrom  the  London  Ilarmonicon.] 

Of  our  Musical  e^^tablishments,  the  King’s 
Theatre  certainly  takes  the  precedence. 


I  1 HEATRE  certainly  takes  the  precedence,  on 
'!  account  of  its  long  standing,  if  from  no  other 
:  title.  The  last  season,  as  well  indeed  as  the 
iitwoor  three  former  ones,  shows  how  liberally 
ijthe  Italian  Opera  may  be  patronised,  and  how 
|!  ill  managed ;  how  large  may  be  the  receipts, 
'land  how  parsimonious  or  injudicious  the  dis- 
iibursements.  No  novelty  of  any  kind  was  at-j 


No  novelty  of  any  kind  was  at¬ 
tempted  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  11 
Pirata  was  protluced,  but  in  so  inefficient  a 
manner,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  form! 


valuable  and  complete  library,  and 
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petent  orchestra,  ’  what  might  they  not  effect,!  it — for  how  few  are  ever  destined  to  go  beyond! 


would  they  but  condescend  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  able  and  unawed  judges ! 

The  Philharmonic  Concerts  still  maintain¬ 
ed  their  superiority  over  every  other  perform¬ 
ance  in  London,  and,  aided  by  a  stranger, 
broi^ht  forward  some  new  things  of  great  merit, 
by  Spohr,  chiefly,  while  the  established  pieces 
were,  a  very  few  excepted,  executed  with  all 
the  zeal,  fire,  and  precision  which  have  ever  so 


But  to  afford  them  the  best  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  boundaries  which  true  genius  spurns  at,! 

enlarge  theirviews—attempt  something  not  even  f  .  . 

thought  of  in  such  institutions — let  them  study  boat  on  the  Serpentine,  no  one  expected 


music,  not  only  practically,  but  in  as  philoso-i.  - v,  , .  *  i  » 

phical  a  manner  as  their  youthful  capacities!  carry  a  tall  ship  across  the  broad 


will  admit,  and  a  new  field  will  be  opened  to 
them,  which  hitherto,  unfortunately  for  profes¬ 
sors  and  for  the  world  at  large,  has  rarely  been 


the  art  was  too  limited  to  profit  by  their  disco¬ 
veries.  That  there  is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  alive 
in  the  Academy,  the  performance  last  year  ofj 
Lord  Burghersh’s  new  opera,  and  the  getting 


pre-eminently  distinguished  the  Philharmonic  except  by  those  whose  ^knowledge  of 

band.  But  we  have  observed  for  some  years  '  --  i  .  • 

a  germ  in  this  society,  which-  if  not  speedily 
stopped  in  its  growth,  will  swallow  up  all  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  parent  stock,  and  finally  de¬ 
stroy  the  most  laudable  and  best  musical  insti¬ 
tution  our  country  ever  beheld.  Favoritism, 
and  a  selfish  spirit  are  creeping  in  even  here, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  too  frequently  apparent 
during  the  latter  seasons,  the  last  especially, 
and  the  subscribers  are  beginning  to  be  aware 


THE  ASOLQPHON, 

A  NEWLY  INVENTED  INSTRUMENT.. 
When  Lord  Stanhope  first  launched  his 


to  see  the  time  when  steam  and  paddles  should 


up  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro— both  of  which  I by  a  series  of  metallic  springs,  set  in 

-A  _  .i  «  — *  L  A? 1 _ _ —  J  .  - 


Atlantic.  As  little  did  we,  when 'we  were 
first  amused  by  that  very  pretty  musical  toy, 
the  German  Eolina,  anticipate,  that  within  three 
years  we  should  hear  such  an  instrument  as  the 
one  we  are  about  to  describe.  In  shape,  size, 
and  compass,  the  ^Eolophon  is  the  counterpart 
of  a  cabinet  piano-forte,  having  six  octaves  of 
keys  extending  from  ff  to  r ;  and  its  sounds  are 


vibration  by  the  action  of  the  air  produced  from 
a  bellows.  It  lias  three  pedals — one  for  filling 
the  wind  chest,  and  the  others  regulating  the 
swell.  The  tone  of  this  instrument,  particularly 

•  j1  •111  'll  A  /••*  _ _ 


showed  great  industry  in  all,  and  promising 
talent  in  some,  of  the  pupils — clearly  demon-* 
strated.  Let  this  spirit  be  turned  into  a  new 

channel :  let  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to  think.  „ .  i  ,  n  ,  ,  /.  • 

to  elevate  their  art,  to  bring  new  succours  to  it — !i  middle  and  lower  parts  ^  its  comp^,  is 
of  the  fact.  It  is  by  no  means  tw  late  to  sup-j  then  the  future  historian  of  music  may  be  ena-pttiong  the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  heard, 
prees  all  this  ;  but  if  the  remedy  be  long  delay-pled  to  mention  the  establishment  of  this  acade-jf®**  suMrior,  both  m  Ix^y  and  quahty,  to 

ed,  tho  far-fkmed  Philharmonic  Society  will  my  as  a  new  era.  { t^t  of  any  cliamber  organ  of  equal  size ;  add- 

.  ^  .  y  T  he  |)agcs  of  our  Review  will  show  that  the  ji  hie  advantage  of  never  vaiying  its  pitch, or  get- 

late  year  has  not  been  unproductive  of  coM-Jiting  out  of  tune. 

1  .  1  1  POSERS,  ^me  of  whom  have  exhibited  su-|  From  the  nature  of  this  instrument,  it  will  be 

The  Concerts  performed  m  the  City  havejjperior  talent.  But  it  must  not  be  here  con-:! readily  conceived  that  its  best  effects  are  dis- 

cealed  that  many  have  ventured  into  print  with- 1  played  in  slow  movements,  and  the  sustaining 
out  any  jastifiaole  excuse  for  their  hardiness  ;  i  and  swelling  long  notes  ;  but  to  our  surprise  as 
while  numbers  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  j  well  as  pleasure,  we  found  that  a  running  pas- 
taste  of  the  multitwie,  the  majority  of  whom  jj  gage,  even  of  semitones,  could  be  executed  upon 
like  what  is  easy.  That  which  is  very  easy,  jj  if  not  with  all  the  distinctness  of  a  Drouet  or 


^  ^  — - ^  1 —  -  — 

merabera  and  the  incapacity  or  narrow-mind¬ 
edness  of  a  few. 


exhibited  a  vigor  and  enterprise  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  those  at  the  fashionable  end 
of  the  town.  The  origin  of  these  may  be  traced 
to  the  Amateur  Concerts  given  at  the  London 
Tavern,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  by  a 
p^y  of  very  leading  bankers  and  merchants, 
the  discontinuance  of  which,  every  lover  of  good 
music  had,  and  still  has,  reason  to  regret. 

The  Oratorios  proved  a  complete  failure  in 
every  possible  way.  They  were  radically! 

WTong  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

The  Benefit  Concerts  turned  out  much  as!  these  have,  in  most  instances,  fallen  dead  from!  where  the  set  of  wind  instruments  is  complete — 
*  ‘  •  •  'the press.  h  .  „  .  r  . 


must  generally  consist  of  very  common  phrases  ;;;a  Nicholson,  with  as  much  clearness  as  on  any 
therefore  common  phrases  have  exceeded  alli; organ.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  piano- 
ijOthers,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine  to  one. .  forte,  it  will  he  found  an  admirable  substitute 
lA  few,  however,  have  run  into  the  other  ex-;- for  the  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  or  even  vio- 
treme,  and  acted  as  if  they  thought  difficultyj  loncello ;  but  perhaps  its  widest  range  of  use- 
the  critenon  of  merit.  The  publications  ol  jfyin0gg  \yQ  discovered  in  small  orchestras, 


This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  a  very  encourag- 


usual.  The  instrumental  pieces  were,  gene¬ 
rally,  such  as  are  performed  at  the  Philharmo¬ 
nic,  but  rarely  executed  in  the  manner  of  that 

Concert ;  and  the  vocal  compositions,  which  the  _  _ 

singers  almost  invariably  chose  for  themselves,!  who  haw  the  means  of  judgmg  the 

anmn  /Inrirtrr  irrVtrwlo  tl _ *11  J _  mi _  _  i  *  ii  . 


the  effects  of  any,  or  even  all  of  which,  may  be 
supplied  by  one  or  two  performers  on  the  .^olo- 


ing  account  of  tlie  present  state  of  Music  in  pHON  reading  from  the  score,  or  even  from  sepa- 
London  ;  but  that  it  is  an  impartial  one,  few,  pate  parts 


were  nearly  the  same  during  the  whole  season,  will  deny.  There  are  epochas  in  all  arts  and 


Two  or  three  airs,  as  many  duets,  and  the  same 
number  of  concerted  pieces,  were  made  to  sup- 

1  A  A  .1  •  A  ^  r* ,  1  .1  t  ^ 


sciences,  and  last  year  will  not  be  one  in  music.! 
But  when  our  view  is  directed  to  the  great ^ 


ply  twenty  or  thirty  benefits;  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  we  behold  a  much  inorep 

ciaire  (a  loser  in  most  cases)  had  no  controlling  gratifying  sight — a  prospect  which  leads  us  toli 
power :  had  he  objected,  the  singers  would  have  hope  every  thing  from  the  future.  The  Musicf; 
resented  his  interference,  and  have  been  ‘  sud-  Meetings  at  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Manches-i; 
denly  attacked  by  a^vere  cold.’  Such  is  the  ter,  Liverpool,  &c.  last  season,  show  that,  how-| 
practice  of  most  foreign  vocalists,  and  such  |  ever  deficient  the  metropolis  may  have  been  inj! 


energy,  there  has  been  no  want  of  this  quality: 


are  benefit  concerts ! 

In  this  sketch,  The  Royal  Academy  OF  Music  in  the  provinces:  and  though,  even  there,  ail 
cannot  be  overlooked,  an  institution  founded  and  certain  number  of  buffooneries  were  not  onl 


cainioi  oe  overiooKcu,  ail  msuiuuon  louiiaea  anon cenam  numoer  oi  Dunooneries  were  not  oniyi 
managed  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  nobje-j  tolerated  but  applauded,  and  too  many  oluj 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  can  have  no  other!  worn  out  pieces  were  performed,  instead  of  ! 
object  in  view  than  the  advancement  of  the  art,  (searching  the  works  of  the  same  authors  for? 
arid  to  afford  means  of  pursuing  it  to  a  number!  what  would  have  seemed  fresh — yet  some  new! 
of  promising  young  persons,  who  otherwise  3  music  of  the  highest  order  was  brought  forward 
could  not  have  studied  it  in  an  economical  and S  with  every  advantage  that  the  composers,  hadj 
advantageous  manner.  In  an  academy,  pupils! they  been  present,  could  have  wished;  and! 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge — they! much  of  the  ancient  choral  kind  was  executed! 

- X  .  —  U-U - - xlx..  :x  A  •'!!.  1  ...  .1  1  .  .[ 


must  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  even  from  |  in  a  manner  which,  to  those  who  remembered 
each  other;  few,  therefore,  in  such  establish-'’  ’  "  .  —  .  . 

ments,  quit  without  reaching  mediocrity,  which 
is  attainable  by  most.  But  schools  of  this  kind 


But 

are  too  often  of  mediocrity ;  the  pupils 

are  generally  contented  in  being  equal  to  their 
fellows,  and  then  habits  of  self-satisfaction  are 
apt  to  take  place  of  that  ardor  which  is  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  excellence.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  students  who  have  remained  some  years  in 
this  Academy,  after  a  time,  continue  stationary. 
Y es,  the  concerts  and  operatic  performances  of 
last  year,  show  that  they  have  reached  that  mid- 


not  the  performances  at  Westminster  Abbey |; 
years  ago,  or  had  not  been  auditors  at  any  of  the|| 
recent  York  Festivals,  must  have  appeared 
little  less  than  marvellous.  Another  and  a  still 
I  brighter  hope  for  the  future  is  excited  by  the 
|,  state  of  music  among  some  of  our  British  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  pages  of  the  Harmonicon  have,| 
during  the  last  year,  recorded  the  meritfe  oft 
many  productions  by  unprofessional  composers— |; 
works  which  any  professor  might  be  proud  to^ 
and  rencentiy  an  entire  opera,  by  a  noble* 


own 

^  ^  - j  — - - -  „  dilettante,  has  been  brought  forward,  equally  [I 

die  state  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  but  a  very  I  honorable  to  himself  and  to  the  art  fcy  whichjj 
smallportionofthemhaveany  chance  of  passing!  he  is  adorned.  Transeat  in  exem'plmn  !  s 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

stanza. 

One  Cirewell— then  pass  forever, 

See  the  vessel  spread  her  wings, 

Yet  will  feeling  flutter  ever 
Round  the  form  that  memory  brings. 
We  have  linked  in  smiles  and  sighing. 

We  have  linked  mid  thorns  and  flower*. 
And  with  heart  to  heart  replying, 

Swiftly  flew  our  morning  hours. 

Fare  thee  well— should  hopes  be  shadeti^ 
Should  their  fairy  dreams  decay. 

Turn  thee  from  the  cold  and  faded 
To  the  true  ones  far  away, — 

And  by  yonder  starlight  burning, 

Aye  above  the  deepest  gloom, 

Never  to  that  rest  returning, 

Cans’t  thou  And  a  cheerless  home. 

Later  loves,  like  autumn  flowers, 

Fade  when  chilly  winds  are  met. 

But  a  spring-bound  tie  like  ours 
Never  can  the  soul  forget. 

As  the  proud  ship  ploughs  the  bUlow 
Onward  to  a  fairer  shore. 

Oft  may  fancy  by  thy  pillow 
Paint  the  form  thouFt  meet  no  more  ; 
Faithful  be  thy  bosom  keeping 
This,  the  last  farewell  to  be — 

Deeper  than  the  blue  wave  sleeping 
Is  the  love  that  clings  to  thee. 


norna. 
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SKtiBCTBD  MI8CEI-I-AM  Y«  rescue,  were  changed  towards  one  of  them,  intoj  confession  of  attachment  that  was  about  to  pro- 

■rr-  ,  -  --  I  -  tjjg  deeper  sentiment  of  admiration  and  love.  It  j  ceed  from  her  lip,  and  the  heart  of  Camillo 

CAMILLO  RANUZZI.  was  impossible  that  a  heart  so  ardent  as  that  off  sank  as  he  beheld  her.  She  at  once  entered 

—  Ranuzzi  could  remain  insensible  to  the  beauty!  upon  her  story — a  story  of  bitter  wrongs  and  of 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1713,  two  stran-  of  the  younger  stranger:  heightened  as  that!  inhuman  deceits  practised  upon  her  young  and 
gers  arrived  at  Ravenna,  an  elderly  lady,  with  beauty  was  by  the  mystery  of  her  situation,  and!  spotless  heart.  When  she  rcach^  the  catas- 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  the  soft  and  tender  melancholy  of  her  manners.!  trophe  of  her  history,  her  voice  sank  into  a 
her  daughter,  and  whose  health  had  evidently  For  some  time  after  their  first  acquaintance,  he  j  scarcely  audible  whisper,  which,  approaching 
suffered  from  recent  illness.  They  only  staid  was  received  by  the  strangers  with  the  gratitude  Camillo  closely,  she  breathed  into  his  ear.  Hot 
at  Ravenna  till  they  could  obtain  possession  of  and  respect  due  to  the  preserver  of  their  lives ;  tones,  though  low,  faltered  not,  and  her  eye  was 
one  of  the  small  retired  vill^  situated  on  the  but  no  sooner  had  his  attentions  to  the  younger  perfectly  tearless.  “  And  now,”  she  said,  “  your 
borders  of  the  Pincta,  or  Pine  Forest,  which  assumed  a  more  decided  character,  than  the  suit  is  answered.  In  that  aay  of  extremity, 
stretches  over  the  hills  almost  as  far  as  Rimini,  conduct  of  both  of  them  towards  him  suffered  a  when  the  traitor  abandoned  me  for  another,  on 
In  this  retreat,  attended  only  by  a  single  ser-  change.  The  elder  lady  became  cold  and  dis-  my  knees  I  vowed,  that  upon  him  who  should 
vant,  they  passed  their  time  in  the  most  seclud-  tant,  while  the  manners  of  her  companion  exhi-  bring  to  me  the  sweet  tidings  that  he  lived  not, 
» ed  manner,  seldom  even  appearing  in  the  open  bited  a  severity,  and  sometimes  even  a  fierce-  I  would  bestow  soul  and  body,  heart  and  hand  ; 
air  until  the  shadows  of  evening  had  begun  to  ness,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  usual  but  such  task  is  not  for  you.  Farewell  for 
descend.  They  neither  sought  nor  permitted  tenor  of  her  mind.  The  heart  of  Camillo  Ra-  ever !” 

any  interpurse  with  the  few  persons  who  resid-  nuzzi,  however,  was  not  one  to  be  depressed  by  To  say  that  Camillo  was  thunderstruck 
ed  in  their  neighborhood,  nor  were  they  ever  the  frowns  of  beauty,  and  the  position  in  which  would  ill  describe  his  situation.  The  blast  of 
known  to  receive  any  communications  by  letter,  he  stood  with  his  friends,  rendered  it  impossible  the  lightning  would  have  deadened  the  feelings 
The  whole  occupation  of  the  elder  stranger  ap-  for  them  to  dismiss  him  from  their  presence,  which  in  him  were  excited  to  a  state  of  tumult- 
peared  to  be  devoted  to  her  young  and  suffering  Perhaps  the  ardor  and  sincerity  which  he  dis-juous  phrensy.  Love,  disappointment,  rage,  ai^ 
companion,  whose  health  seemed  to  be  slowly  played  in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  were  not!  revenge,  filled  his  heart  with  an  agony,  which 
consuming  under  some  mental  disea^  wholly  wi^out  their  effect;  ai^  Camillo  con-j  almost  tnreatened  his  dissdlation.  In  ifce  spot 

In  the  piiy  part  ofthe  spring  whiib  followed  gratuiated 'himself  in  the  reflection,  that  he  had  where  the  stranger  had  left  him,  he  long  strove 
their  arrival  at  Ravenna,  they  wpe,  as  usual,  noP,  at  all  events,  lost  ground  in  the  esteem  of  with  the  passions  which  agitated  him,  but 
taking  their  almost  twilight  walk  in  the  Pincta,J  her  whose  heart  he  sought.  In  the  meanwhile,  which,  ere  he  left  tlie  shade  of  the  forest,  had 
when  they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  one  of  |  the  health  of  the  elder  lady  rapidly  gave  way,  subsided  into  one  dark  and  deadly  purpose, 
a  numerous  pack  of  wolves,  which  had  been,  and  she,  who  had,  with  such  assiduous  tender-  A  few  days  after  these  transactions,  as  the 
driven  even  thus  far  from  the  mountains  by  thej  ness,  watched  over  her  young  and  delicate  young  Count  Filippo  Durazzo,  in  company 
severity  of  the  past  winter.  In  general,  thesei  charge,  was  doomed  to  receive  from  her  hands  with  his  beautiful  wife,  was  entering  the  public 
animals  fletl  at  the  appearance  of  the  human  j  fo  return,  a  requital  of  attentions.  But  either  gardens  at  Vicenza,  under  the  archway  of  Pal- 
fi^re,  but  the  wolf  which  now  crossed  the  path  ;  her  young  companion  was  less  successful  in  her  ladio,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  stratger, 
oi  the  strangers  was  famished  with  hunger.  Asj  cares,  or  the  disease  under  which  the  sufferer  who  studiously  placed  himself  in  his  way.  The 
they  stopped,  it  eyed  them  intently,  and  thenj  languished,  was  of  a  more  fatal  character — for.  Count  endeavored  to  avoid  him,  but  the  stranger 
crept  towards  them  with  that  stealthy  pacej  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  weeks,  the  lad}*  succe^ed  in  rudely  thrusting  him  from  nis 
which  too  surely  marked  its  design.  The  elder*  expired.  path.  Placinghis  Countess  in  the  care  of  one 

lady  turned  in  terror  and  fled ;  but  the  younger,  j  Camillo,  during  this  season  of  distress,  had  of  his  friends,  Durazzo  followed  the  offender,  to 
with  more  presence  of  mind,  and  apparently! acted  the  part  of  a  judicious  and  constant  demand  the  cause  of  this  insolence.  “My 
with  little  fear  for  her  own  safety,  kept  heri  friend,  seldom  encroachmg  upon  the  sufferers  by  name,”  said  the  aggressor,  “  is  Camillo  Ranuz- 
place.  The  wolf  naturally  made  her  who  re-|  his  presence,  but  providing  every  thing  that  zi ;  and  I  will  repeat  the  insult  wherever  I  meet 
treated  his  prey,  and  springing  upon  her,  threv,H  riches  and  art  could  command  for  their  relief,  you,  though  it  were  belbre  the  footstool  of  the 
her  to  tlie  ground.  It  needetl  not  the  shrieks  of]  At  last,  when  she  whom  he  so  passionately  tontifTs  throne.”  Every  explanation  was  de- 
the  victim  to  bring  to  her  assistance  her  young*  loved,  was  left  in  solitude,  he  again  presented  nied,  and  a  promise  of  satisfaction  on  the  follow- 
companion,  who,  with  a  courage  which  the  himself  before  her,  and  it  was  in  that  hour  of  jing  morning  was  all  that  Duzarro  could  obtain, 
nerves  of  few  men  would  have  furnished,  threwj  her  bereavement  and  anguish,  that  he  first  The  met  at  daybreak  in  the  deserted  area  of 
her  delicate  and  weaponless  arms  round  thei  heard  her  allude  to  her  past  history.  “Do  not,”  I  the  ancient  amphitheatre;  and  so  ea^r  was 
body  of  the  furious  animal,  and  attempted  to;  she  said,  “  imagine  that  I  need  consolation  under  j  Ranuzzi  for  the  encounter,  that  he  fiaa  passed 
drag  him  from  his  prey.  As  she  struggled  with  this  blow.  My  heart  has  no  room  for  fresh  suf-  j  the  night  amongst  the  ruins.  The  contest  was 
him  for  victory,  her  beautiful  countenance,!  ferings.”  begun  in  silence,  till,  in  making  a  p^  which  he 

which  usually  wore  a  look  of  deep  melancholy,!  Time  passed  on,  and  the  attentions  of  Ra-  imagined  would  be  successful,  Ranuzzi  ex- 
assumed  an  expression  of  the  most  impassioned!  nuzzi  were  received  as  before,  coldly  and  aus-  claimed,  “  Traitor !  remember  Beatrice  Monti !” 
fierceness,  her  glittering  eye,  her  perfectly  pale  terely.  At  length  the  vehemence  oi  his  temper  The  voice  of  Camillo  produced  a  more  deadly 
cheek,  and  her  arched  and  quivering  lip,  all  [would  have  way,  and  he  poured  forth  his  pas-  effect  tlian  his  sword,  which  merely  grazed  the 
l^poke  the  intensity  «and  violence  of  the  pas-Jsion  at  her  feet  in  language  which  seemed  to  breast  of  his  atlversary.  The  w*eapon  of  Du- 
sionate  terror  with  which  her  soul  was  stirred.!  warm  even  the  coldness  of  her  heart.  V  et,  at  razzo  fell  from  his  hand ;  he  stood  for  a  moment 
The  animal  had  just  quitted  his  prey  in  order!  first,  it  wbs  to  anger  only  that  her  bosom  was  as  though  irresolute,  and  then,  opening  his 
to  spring  upon  his  helpless  assailant,  when  he  kindled,  and  she  answered  him  with  the  flashing  breas^  cried,  “Strike!  your  (wrord  (^all  be 
suddenly  received  a  blow  from  a  cordetiu  de  eye  and  the  quivering  lip  that  he  had  marked  welcome !”  Camillo  had  not  expected  this  ter- 
cUasse,  which  cast  him,  writhing,  to  the  ground,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  enraged  animal  mination  of  the  recontre,  and  the  generosity  of 
The  aid  thus  opportunely  aflorded,  wiis  from  with  which  she  was  struggling.  But  a  better  his  temper  was  roused.  He  vainly  entreated 
the  arm  of  a  young  hunter,  who,  passing  home-|  sentiment  soon  assumed  tlie  place  of  this  pas-  Durazzo  to  resume  the  combat;  but  finding 
Ward  from  the  chase,  had  been  attracted  to  thej  sionate  display  of  feeling,  anif,  once  more,  with  himself  defeated  in  his  object,  he  peissionately 
spot  by  theories  of  the  elder  lad  V.  the  melancholy  kindness  which  generally  cha-  broke  his  owq  sword,  and  retreated  from  the 

Camillo  Ranuzzi  was  the  heir  of  a  noble!  racterised  her  manner — she  besought  him  to  theatre. 

Bolo^ese  family,  and  as  such  hfid  been  edu-|  forget  her.  “  You  know  not  what  you  ask,”  she  From  this  period  Count  Durazzo  endured 
cateq  with  that  indulgence  which  is  generally  said,  “  when  you  ask  for  my  love,  you  cannot  with  a  patience  and  insensibility,  which  they 
so  destructive  to  the  character.  In  him.  how-  tread  the  pathway  that  leads  to  my  heart.”  Ca-  who  knew  his  spirit  and  courage,  could  scarcely 
ever,  its  injurious  efl’ects  were  counterbalanced  millo  still  repeated  his  vows  and  his  entreaties,  credit,  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  perse- 
by  a  singular  sweetness  of  tem|)er  and  genero-jiand  the  stranger  at  length  said,  “  It  is  due  tolcutions  from  the  hands  of  Camillo  Ranuzzi. 
sity  of  heart  It  was  onlv  in  the  pursuit  of  ob-  your  constancy  and  your  tenderness,  that  I  Taunts,  threats,  and  provocations  of  the  most 
jects  upon  which  his  inclination  were  deeply  should  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense :  meet  trailing  description,  were  vainly  showered  upon 
fixed,  that  he  displayed  the  reckless  and  sell-  me  in  the  Pine  Forest  to-morrow  at  twilight.”  Kim  ;  "and  even  when  wrought  up  to  a  phrensy 
willed  pertinacity  of  purpose,  which  his  injudi-'  Camillo,  with  a  heart  full  of  anxious  hope,  of  passion,  Ranuzzi  struck  himashewaswalk- 
eious  education  had  lostered.  The  accidental  i  was  faithful  to  the  appointment  The  stranger  j  ing,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  noblemen,  on 
service  he  had  renderecl  to  the  strangers,  lediw’as  already  waiting  for  him,  with  acounte-jthe  Broglio  at  Venice,  the  only  answer  which 
him,  in  despite  of  their  retiring  hal)its,  to  some- 1  nance,  from  which  some  strange  master  passion!  he  gave  to  the  blow,  was,  “  It  is  just !” 
thin^  like  a  friendly  communication  with  them,,  had  banished  all  its  usual  bland  and  beautiful^  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  provoke  his  adversa- 
and  It  was  not  long  before  the  feelings  of  inter- j  expression.  A  resolute  sternness  reigned  overiry  to  an  equal  comba^  it  seemed  that  the  mind 
est  with  which  he  had  regarded  them  on  their  I  every  feature.  It  was  evidently  no  maidenly  j  of  Camillo  Ranuzzi  began  to  contemplate 
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darker  designs.  He  avoided  all  personal  colli¬ 
sion  with  Durazzo,  but  still  continued  pertina¬ 
ciously  to  dog  his  footsteps.  During  a  tour 
which  the  Count  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
through  the  south  of  Italy,  he  was  sedulously 
followed  by  Ranuzzi,  who  never  suffered  a  day 
to  elapse  without  his  having  a  view  of  his  vic¬ 
tim.  Early  one  brilliant  morning,  Durazzi 
having  Eiscended  the  Campanile  or  Bell  Tower, 
at  Venice,  to  view  the  magnificent  prospect 
which  its  summit  affords,  did  not  return  to  his 
palace,  where  his  countess  awaited  him.  Anx¬ 
ious  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  his  absence  were 
instituted,  and  in  the  evening  his  body  was.  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  winding  ascent  of  the  tower, 
pierced  with  seven  wounds,  each  of  which  would 
have  proved  mortal. 

On  the  following  night,  as  Beatrice  Mont 
stood  ot  the  door  of  her  cottage,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  horses’  feet  rapidly  approaching  through 
the  Pine  Forest.  In  a  moment  a  horseman 
emerged  from  the  shade,  waving  in  his  hand  a 
white  handkerchief  stained  with  blood,  as  he 
rode  rapidly  towards  her.  In  another  instant 
he  waa  at  her  feet.  Flinging  her  arms  around 
him,  she  kissed  his  cheeks,  his  b’ps,  his  eyes. 
Not  a  word  had  yet  been  spoken  by  either, 
when  ihey  were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners 
by  several  men  who  had  ridden  rapidly  upon 
the  steps  of  the  fugitive.  After  the  interval  •  ofj 
a  few  weeks  from  this  time,  the  trial  of  Camillo 
Ranuzzi  and  Beatrice  Monti,  for  the  murder  of 
the  young  Count  Durazzo,  Tvas  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  criminal  court  at  Ravenna. 
The  Molers  were  dispatched  for  the  prisoners, 
and  tne  populace  within  and  without  the  court 
were  anxiously  expecting  their  arrival.  But 
the  expectation  was  disappointed.  The  mes¬ 
sengers  returned  pale  and  terrified.  Both  the 
offenders  were  found  dead  in  their  cells. 


THEATRES  IN  SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME. 

AUTHORS  AND  CRITICS. 

Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  intimates  that  au¬ 
thors  had  their  benefits  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  play ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  second 
day  appears  to  nave  been  appropriated  to  their  remune¬ 
ration.  It  is  not  known  when  the  custom  of  giving  the 
third  day  commenced ;  but  it  seems  that  in  1612,  it  was 
an  established  usage  ;  although  instances  occur  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  (particularly  between  1625  and  1641,)  of 
tlieir  having  the  second  day.  The  profit  of  three  repre¬ 
sentations  (lid  not  become  the  established  right  of  au¬ 
thors  till  after  the  year  1720.  Otway  had  only  one,  and 
this  his  necessities  frequently  obliged  him  to  mortgage 
before  the  representation. 

When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  the  proprietor.s  of 
a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  any  other  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  when  Hiat  was  not  the  case,  he  caused  it  to 
be  published.  This,  however,  seemed  rather  to  be  an 
act  of  self-defence,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  surreptitious 
copies  than  for  the  sake  of  emolument.  Marston,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Malecontent,  1604,  seems  to  regret  the 
necessity  of  it :  “  One  thing  only  effects  me  ;  to  think, 
that  scenes  invented  merely  to  be  spoken,  should  be  in- 
forcively  published  to  be  read  ;  and  that  the  least  hurt  I 
can  receive,  is  to  do  myself  the  wrong.  But  since  others 
otherwise  would  do  me  more,  the  least  inconvenience  is 
to  be  accepted :  I  have  therefore,  myself,  set  forth  this 
comedy.  About  twenty  nobles  (/6 :  13  ;  4.)  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  price  of  the  copyright  of  a  play  in 
Shakspeare’s  time.  The  printed  play  was  sold  tor  six¬ 
pence  ;  and  the  usual  present  of  a  patron  for  a  dedica-| 
tion  was  forty  shillings.  Dramatic  poets  (as  in  our 
time)  had  free  admission  to  the  theatres.  Every  play 
was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  before  it  could 
be  performed.  His  fee,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was 
a  noble ;  but  at  a  subsequent  peri(xl,  it  was  two  pounds. 

It  was  usual  to  carry  table  oooks  to  the  theatre,  to  note 
down  passages  which  were  made  matter  of  censure  or 
applause  :  this  may  account  for  some  mutilated  copies  I 
of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  which  are  yet  extant.  The 
custom  of  “damning”  a  play  on  its  first  representation, 
is  at  least  as  ancient  as  Shakspeare’s  time.  No  less 
than  three  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  seem  to  have  suffered 
this  fate. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 

~TlfE  AUDIENCE. 

Before  the  performance  commenced,  and  between  the 
acts,  the  audience  amused  themselves  in  various  ways, 
reading,  playing  at  cards,  drinking  ale,  and  smoking 
tobacco.  Refreshments  were  supplied  by  attendants,  who 
cried  their  articles  with  as  much  vociferation  as  our 
modern  purveyors.  In  1633,  women  smoked  tobacco 
in  the  theatre  as  well  as  men. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  superior  class  of  the 
spectators,  in  what  were  termed  the  private  theatres, 
were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  stage.  “  Here  the  fastidious 
critic  was  usually  to  be  met  with,  the  wit  ambitions  of 
distinction,  and  the  gallant,  studious  of  the  displav  of 
his  apparel  or  his  person.  Either  seated,  or  else  reclining 
on  the  rushes  on  the  floor,  they  regaled  themselves  with 
the  pipe  and  tobacco,  which  tneir  attendant  pages  fur¬ 
nished.  The  felicity  of  their  situations  excited  envy,  or 
their  affectation  and  impertinence  disgust,  among  the 
less  polished  part  of  the  audience,  who  frequently  vent¬ 
ed  their  spleen  in  hissing,  hooting,  and  throwing  dirt  at 
the  intruders  on  the  stage :  it  was  the  cue  of  these  gal¬ 
lants  to  display  their  high  breeding  by  an  entire  disre- 

fard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ill  mannered  rabble.” 

he  spleen  of  the  audience  was  not  vented  merely  on 
these  interlopers ;  the  players  were  frequent  victims  to 
their  caprice,  of  which  the  following  extract  from  Gay- 
ton’s  Notes  on  Don  Quixotte,  1654,  furnishes  a  lively 
picture : 

I  “  Men  came  not  to  study  at  a  play  house,  but  love 
1  such  expressions  and  ^ssages,  which  with  ease  insinu¬ 
ate  themselves  into  their  capacities.  Lingua,  that  learned 
comedy  of  the  contention  betwdxt  the  five  senses  fo^  su¬ 
periority,  is  not  to  be  prostituted  to  the  common  stage, 
but  is  only  proper  for  an  academy ;  to  them  bring  Jack 
Drum’s  Entertainment,  Green’s  Tu  Quogne,  the  Devil 
of  Edmonton,  and  the  like;  or  if  it  be  on  holy  dayes, 
when  saylers,  watermen,  shoe  makers,  butchers,  and] 
apprentices  are  at  leisure,  then  it  is  good  policy  to  amaze 
those  violent  spirits  with  some  tearing  trage^  full  ot 
flights  ar  d  skirmishes,  as  the  Guelphs  and  Guiblins, 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  or  the  Three  London  Apprentices  ; 
which  commonly  ends  in  six  acts.  The  spectators  fre¬ 
quently  mounting  the  stage,  and  making  a  more  bloody 
catastrophe  amongst  themselves,  than  the  players  did. 

I  have  known  upon  one  of  these festivals^  but  especially 
at  Shrove-tide,  where  the  players  have  l^en  appointed, 
notwithstanding  their  bills  to  the  contrary,  to  act  what 
the  major  part  of  the  company  had  a  mind  to ;  sometimes 
Tamerline,  sometimes  Jugurth,  sometimes  the  Jew  of 
Malta,  and  sometimes  parts  of  all  these;  and  at  last, 
none  of  the  three  taking,  they  W’ere  forced  to  undress 
and  put  off  their  tragic  habits,  and  conclude  the  day 
with  the  Merry  Milk  Maides.  And  unlesse  this  were 
done,  and  the  popular  humour  satisfied,  (as  sometimes  it 
so  fortun’d  that  the  players  were  refractory,)  the  bench¬ 
es,  the  tiles,  the  laths,  the  stones,  oranges,  apples,  nuts, 
flew  about  most  liberally :  and,  as  there  were  mechanics 
of  all  professions,  who  fell  every  one  to  his  own  trade, 
and  dissolved  a  house  in  an  instant,  and  made  a  mine  I 
of  a  stately  fabrick.  It  was  not  then  the  most  inimical  I 
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prices  were  raised  sometimes  to  double,  and  even  to  treble 
the  usual  sum.  This  waa  also  the  case  on  the  author’s 
ni^ts,  or  on  the  representation  of  expensive  plays. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  plays  we  performed  in 
the  public  theatres  on  Sundays,  (out  of  the  hours  of 
prayer,)  as  well  as  on  other  days.  This  practice  was 
prohibited  at  the  interference  of  the  magistrates;  but 
the  prohibition  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  long :  for 
we  find  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  visited  Oxford, 
1592,  did  not  scmple  to  be  present  at  an  exhibition  on 
Sunday  night,  the  24th  September,  in  that  year. 

The  performance  commenced  at  one  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  was  sometimes  concluded  in  two  hours. 
As  late  as  1667  they  commenced  at  three ;  in  1696  they 
commenced  an  hour  later.  Only  one  piece  was  acted  in 
a  day.  In  the  time  of  James  the  I.  playes  appear  to 
have  been  acted  every  day  at  each  theatre,  during  the 
winter  season,  except  in  the  time  of  Lent,  when  they 
were  not  permitted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  For  ' 
leave  to  perform  on  the  other  days  of  Lent,  they  paid  » 
fee  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  MY  BROTHER. 

Wktn  m(X)nlight  comes,  O  think  on  me, 

And  I  will  tune  my  harp  to  thee ; 

Remember  this,  tho’  far  aiway 
1  ne^  forget  thee  night  or  day.  ,, 

O  think  then  on  a  sister’s  love. 

Who  prays  for  thee  to  one  above, 

That  sickness  ne’er  may  be  thy  lot, 

Nor  poverty  come  near  thy  cot ; — 

That  thou  may’st  never  go  astray, 

But  do  good  deeds  without  display, 

Nor  ever  turn  away  the  p<x)r 
Who  ask  a  little  at  thy  door. 

O  how  I  long  to  see  that  face, 

That  handsome  form  and  manly  grace, 

To  talk  of  days  all  spent  in  joy, 

When  thou  wast  called  the  pretty  boy. 

O  think  on  me  when  thou  art  gay. 

And  every  face  seems  bright  as  day ; 

Let  not  thy  precious  heart  so  light. 

Be  caught  like  mcHh  by  candlelight. 

O  think  on  me  when  all  is  gloom. 

And  thou  art  by  our  Mother’s  tomb. 

And  the  gray  church  casts  its  solemn  shade 
On  th’  fresh-tum’d  earth  of  a  grave  new  made. 

When  moonlight  comes,  O  think  of  me, 

And  I  will  tune  my  harp  to  thee ; 

Remember  this,  tho’  far  away 
1  ne’er  forget  thee  night  or  day.  El 


ELIZA. 


and  the  fool  were  quite  out  of  favour.  Nothing  but  noise 
and  tumult  fills  the  house,  until  a  Cogg  take  ’em,  and 
then  to  the  bawdy  houses  and  reforme  them ;  and  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  Bank’s  Side,  where  the  poor  bears  must 
conclude  the  riot,  and  fight  twenty  dogs  at  a  time  besides 
the  butchers,  which  sometimes  fell  into  the  service ;  this 
performed,  and  the  horse  and  jack-anapes  for  a  jigge, 
they  had  sport  enough  that  day  for  nothmg.” 

MISCELLANEA. 

Though  there  were  not  any  newsj)apers  or  periodical 
publications  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  the  want  of  them 
was  well  supplied  by  play  bills  which  were  distributed 
about  the  town,  and  were  pasted  on  the  numerous  posts 
which  were  then  in  London.  The  long  and  whimsical 
titles  prefixed  to  the  quarto  copies  of  Shakspeare’s  pdays 
could  never  heve  been  written  by  himself.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  either  fabricated  by  tne  booksellers  wno  pub¬ 
lished  them,  or,  were  copied  from  the  play  bills. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatres  were  vari¬ 
ous,  some  going  in  coaches,  others  on  horseback ;  but 
“it  was  the  very  acme  of  gentility  to  be  rowed  across 
the  river  by  a  pair  of  oars :  tne  employment  of  a  sculler 
was  carefully  shunned  by  the  fine  gentleman  as  plebeian 
and  ignoble.” 

The  price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes, 
seems  to  have  fluctuated,  but  the  general  price'  was  a 
shilling.  In  the  Scornful  Lady,  printed  in|1616,  one-and- 
sixpenny  places  are  mentioned.  F'rom  the  prologue  to 
the  Queen  of  Arragon,  acted  in  May,  in  1640,  we  learn 
that  as  much  as  two  shillings  was  paid  :  and  in  Wit 
without  Money,  acted  before  1620,  mention  is  made  of 
the  “  half  crown  box.”  The  galleries  and  pit  were  six¬ 
pence,  but  in  the  meaner  houses,  only  a  j)enny,  in 
others,  two-pence.  On  the  first  day  of  a  new  play,  tlie 


OLIVIER. 


N.  Olivier,  one  of  Pugnani’s  favorite  pupils, 
and  an  eminent  musician,  was  born  at  Turin, 
about  1751.  This  singer,  who  was  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  violinist,  made  the  first  public  display  of 
his  vocal  powers  at  the  theatre  of  his  native 
city,  where,  forborne  time,  he  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
putation  he  BO  well  merited,  when  ti  circum¬ 
stance  occurred,  tliat  compelled  his  precipitate 
retreat.  Engaged  as  a  violin  performer  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  court  of 
his  Sardinian  Majesty,  it  happened  one  evening 
that  he  was  rather  late  in  his  attendance ;  upon 
which  his  lordship  upibraided  him  in  terms  the 
most  insulting.  Olivier  heard  him  with  patience, 
and  proceeded  to  tune  his  instrument.  The 
courtier’s  exasperation  was  heightened,  instead 
of  being  vanquished,  by  this  coolness ;  and  he 
became  so  outrageous  in  his  abuse,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it  quitted  his  place,  and,  with  the  greatest 
sang  /roic/,  broke  his  violin  about  his  Lordship’s 
head.  He  then  prudently  left  ths  concert-room, 
and,  the  next  morning,  quitted  Turin  far  Naples. 
After  remaining  there  till  1796,  he  went  to 
France  ;  passed  three  years  at  Marseilles;  and 
then  removed  to  Lisbon.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that,  although  Olivier  is  uncommonly  cor¬ 
pulent,  he  is,  nevertheless,  extraordinarily  ac- 
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live;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  For  the  ^terpeiad.  I  tial  awe  for  the  power  which  they  celebrate,  elevating 

thickness  of  his  fingers,  he  performs  with  ease  MUSIC  1^^^  adoration  and  thanksgiving, 

the  in«t  rapid  movements.  Of  a  school,  Pebbcaey  24, 1831.-  “^3“  It  ^ 

he  18  bnlliant  in  his  execution,  though,  perhaps,  I„  thi,  city,  music  has  gained  a  fast  hold  upon  the  affec- 

somewhat  ^ ^  in  h.s  expres^on  of  impi^m^^^  y-  6  ornamental,  and  ’’“"e  ’’y  Mj.  Blondel  gave  the  ac- 

passages.  Hitherto,  he  has  only  published  va-  ,  *  .  .  ^  .  •*  u  u  aLa  compamment  on  the  organ,  with  much  feeling  and  good 

risS  on  a  Neapolitan  barcarole,  entitled  La  domestic  enjoyment  j  it  has  ^cornea  fixed  habit  and  cus-  ^  melancholy  event  added  much  interest  to 

RiccioreOa,  and  on  the  duet  in  La  Cosarara  “"f  |*°P‘«-  converting  hours  of  leisure  into  mo-  ^  ^ 

iP(u;emiocarosPOSo);  but  from  talents  respec-  -ncf-of  ‘'flight:  it  .s  becommg  the  object  of  he  es^-  , he  kind  feelings  of  the  audience. 

table  as  those  of  iN.  Olivier,  much  may  reason-  o’®*  patronage  of  our  citizens.  Tli^  agreeable  truths  Redeemer  liveth,”  is  a  song  calcu- 

oKKr  Ka  wcrc  presented  to  our  mmds  at  tlic  Ora/oTio,  givcn  by  a  ,  ,  .u  j  rj  .u  .• 

ably  be  expected.  .  P  ^  g,  lated  to  produce  the  Ideas  of  death,  resurrection  and  judg- 

- — - — =  attended  the  performance,  and  entered  the  budding  not  Z  >  VTZ  tt  u  T®*"’  “ 

„  D  enect;  it  should  be  invested  with  grandeur,  solemnity. 
For  the  EiitprTvind  anticipating  much  pleasure:  more  especially,  as  Bee-  i  ^  ^  ^ 

Euterpeiad.  .flntr^lucLn  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  was  Such  was  not  the  style,  nor  the  effect  pro- 

STANZA8.  announced  as  the  opening  piece. 

.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  desirous  of  knowing  Having  enjoyed  Beethoven  s  compositions,  asperform-  orchestra,  and  it  is  no  small 

_ .u; _ r  .1 _ .1 _ r  .u.  r_ii _ : _ i: _  » _ i  or!  Vvvr  tVvo  finsaat  Airo /.mild  nof  I  ’  icauer  01  iHe  orcnesira,  ano  11  IS  no  small 


tial  awe  for  the  power  which  they  celebrate,  elevating 
the  soul  into  adoration  and  thanksgiving. 


“Farev^ll  ye  limpid  streams,” — and  “  Hush  ye  pret¬ 
ty  warbling  choir,”  (Handel’s)  with  their  recitatives. 


ably  be  expected. 


A.  B.  C. 


yuux.g  man,  m  auuuu  year*,  m  age,  wuii  rue  auuxe«  ^ . . . and  has  been  the  delight  of  cathedrals,  churches,  theatres, 

and  manners  of  a  genUeman.  There  was  an  air  of  set-  «  an  author  of  great  originahty,-h.s  composrt^s  are  ^  ^  e.haracteriiwdby 

tied  melancholy  continually  resting  on  his  peculiarly  truly  energetic,  and  filled  wuth  uncommon  passages,  •  u*  r*  ■ 

beautiful  face.  He  was  fitim  the  south ;  ia  easy  and  m4  modulation  is  abstruse,  and  evfery  tistener  fecU,  at  the  |  ^  r  ° 

dependenent  circumstance ;  but  of  the  incidents  of  hisi  Jlfst  bar^  that  he  is  about  to  hear  something  new  ;  his  ,  .  *• 

life  he  never  spoke.  On  leaving  the  family,  some  time 'discords  attract  our  attention,  by  the  peculiar  expression,  °  ^  t  at,  when 

prior  to  myself;  he  wrote  the  following  lines,  in  the  al-  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  ba8s,-all  leading  our  ^  ^  achievement 

bum  of  a  daughter  of  our  landlady.  By  her  favor,  I  am  hopes  to  a  brilliant  movement ;  the  allegro  follows,  not  in  .  o  ?  i  i  ,  , 

permiued  to  offer  them  to  the  public.  A.  B.  C.  light  and  tripping  passages,  but  rising,  by  degress,  on  a,  ®««on  ®  J'’®®  .  7  Mr.  Schott,  whc«e 

•  ^  ^  sound  foundatioiC  one  kTstrument  after  another  joins  in,  ‘®  well  known  m  every  lover  of  tliat  noble  m- 

^  ° - •  until  all  are  worked  together  in  a  swelling  chorus,  admi-  «™nient  On  this  occasion  with  the  Como  Bassetto,  he 

I^y !  forgive  the  uncouneoue  .train  ^  Oj.  produced  tones  of  great  richness,  depth  and  beauty,  and 

Z  woIll!^hl^Ae^l“oZin  “Mount  of  01ives,>-_it  opens  with  a  few  notes  on  the  f®''?  "  David,>'-and  -Angels  ever 

Whence  rtchThfe'rmWdle  age  •  Trombones,  in  tile  minor  key,  producing  a  fine  effect ;  f®“'>”  ®"‘‘  '«*'«• 

J^r  fthe  other  instruments  join  inf  with  an  expression  and  ^hile  we  accord  to  Mr.  HUl  and  Mr.  Sehot^  as 

To  cloud  the  brow,  or  call  up  teara,  '  feeling  characteristic  of  the  eigitation  of  thoee  who  wit-'  1®^  essors,  i  e  praise  due  to  their  respective  talent,  and 

But  siarteth  forth  with  misery  rife.  nessed  the  »  Agony  on  the  Mount.”  To  produce  the  in-l  “knowledge  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  efforts,  we 

When  pulses  warm  and  spirits  high  tended  „{  author,  every  performer  must  feelj  ‘*'®  Pfopnety  of  mtroduciug  exhibitions  of  talent 

l^ould  speak  a  happier  de«iny,  y  ^  y  '  as  &to  players  at  an  oratorio. 

To  one  ju«  entenng  upon  life.  instrument.  With  thU  knowledge  of  ^thoven, feel!  ^he  chorus  of  <■  The  horse  and  his  rider,”  was  very  ef- 


Lady!  forgive  the  uncourteous  strain 
With  which  I ’ve  dared  to  mar  this  page, 
Nor  wonder  that  he  sings  of  pain 
W'ho  scarce  has  reached  life’s  middle  age ; 
For  many  a  grief  waits  not  for  years 
To  cloud  the  brow,  or  call  up  tears, 

But  starteth  forth  with  misery  rife, 

When  pulses  warm  and  spirits  high 
Should  speak  a  happier  destiny, 

To  one  just  entering  upon  life. 


Tho’  young  in  years,  full  many  a  dream 
Indulged  in  times  long  past  and  gone, 

Has  faded  like  the  glorious  beam 

Whose  loss  the  flowers  at  midnight  mourn, — 

Of  dreams  of  love  forever  fled 

With  her  who  slumbereth  with  the  dead, 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

Yet  often,  in  the  hours  of  night, 

A  cherish’d  form  has  mock’d  my  sight, 

And  dew’d  with  tears  my  pallid  cheek. 

The  friends  1  lov’d  !  yes,  where  are  they  1 
Their  plighted  faith  and  vows  of  truth  7 
Mere  dreamings  of  life’s  earlier  day — 
Deceptive  hopes  of  trusting  youth! 

1  mourn  them  not.  Tho*  keen  the  steel. 

My  bosom  long  has  ceased  to  feel. 

So  hardened  and  so  callous  grown, 

’T  ia  as  the  rock  that,  ’gainst  the  spray 
Which  tempests  fling  in  wrath  or  pUy, 

StajMis  fixed,  insensate,  and  alone. 


it  to  be  a  bold  attompt, — nevertheless,  though  wanting  in 


fective  ;  it  would  have  done  credit  to  the  London  orato- 


I  feeling,  in  light  and  shade,  it  was  creditable  to  the  or-  ’  indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we 
chestra,  and  gives  fair  promise  of  better  things.  i  ^  Drury  W  oratorio^ 

j  The  overture  to  Iphegenia,  by  Gluck,  was  better  play-!  ^  as. those  of  Covent  Garden,  wii  ess  point  an 

I  ed,  and  more  within  the  power  of  the  orchestra.  Haydn’s!  those  given  in  St.  Paul  sc  pe ,  ew-  or  , 

{“Rolling  and  foaming  billows,”  with  the  recitative,  was!  ,  u  • 

Isung  by  Mr.  Fehrman.  This  gentleman  exhibits  a  entered  the  chapel  vnthout  the  expectation  of 

I  knowledge  of  the  science,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  an  evi-  ™nch  pleasure,  we  heartily  t  a  t  e  association  or 

j  dent  acquaintance  with  polished  manners  ;  yet,  the  solo  ^nding  us  home  ^tter  sau's  wi  ourse  ves,  an  re- 
|j  was  beyond  his  power,  it  wanted  fulness  and  depth  ;  he  j®*cing  in  the  evident  increa^  o  taste.  e 

i  had  the  ear  of  tlie  audience,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  ob-  written  our  opinions  ree  y,  an  we  ^  ^re 

I  serve  the  attention  given,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  most  of  correctly  founded,  if  so,  e 
|tne  vocal  pieces.  ^  MUSiEUS. 

I  Madame  Brichta  sang  Handel’s  “  Rejoice  greatly.”  A  ' 

I  gentleman,  standing  near  to  us,  could  scarcely  believe  it  ViRGiL.  V^irgil  was  of  a  swarthy  complex- 
il  was  a  foreigner,  of  German  birth,  so  correct  was  her  and  aihletiOt,  but  of  a  weakly  constitu- 

Hpronuncialion,Bodistinct  and  clear  her  enunciation.  Her  tion.  He  was  so  bashful,  that  when  people 


style  was  that  of  Handel,  save  only,  tliat  evidence  of  badjerov'^cd  to  see  him,  he  would  slip 

a  shaJcp.  th«  mmmnn  ninrp  nnnpnl  tn  thp  omllpripAi  nnsSfLCrfi  Or  shOD  tO  aVOld  them.  Hc 


Studs  Axed,  ineenaate,  and  alone.  j  gtyle  was  that  of  Handel,  save  only,  tliat  evidence  of  badjerov'^cd  to  see  him,  he  would  sl^  into  some 

And  e’en  the  blood  that  mildly  eped,-  ®  common  place  appeal  to  the  galleries |  pivssage  OF  shop  to  avoid  them.  He  appeared 

A  liquid  spirit,— through  each  vein,  j  of  a  theatre,  but  out  of  place  in  the  more  exalted  and  re- (  A)  have  had  little  regard  lor  the  lair  sex,  ^d  it 

By  sorrow  chilled,  now  moves  so  dead  i  fined  music  of  the  church  and  oratorio.  j  ^  this  account  that  W'e  do  not  discover  in  his 

It  stagnates  in  mv  verv  brain  S  mu  i  -  i  •  r>.-  Doems  the  character  of  one  good  woman ;  nay, 

TC^nerous*. hough  Jof  youth  are  gone-  hTmther  refers  to  them  ivith  contempt.  riU 

Their  lo«  I  would,  but  cannot,  mourn ;  ‘  ^k*®-”  have  not  the  i^»^  ^  however,  was  as  chaste  as  his  style,  and 

For,  deeply  sunk  in  apathy,  rather  mclme  to  think  the  lault  «  criticise  his  poetry  can  never  find  a 

I  rack  not  what  the  future  brings :  composer,  and  not  y^ith  the  singer,  as  it  is  a  production  morals.  With  respect  to  his  for- 

It  cannot  tune  my  spirit’s  strings,  I  of  the  florid  style,  better  suited  to  the  o^ra  house,  uian  ^  ^  affluent :  and,  as  Juvenal  remarks, 

So  rudely  snap’d  by  destiny.  A.  P.  \  the  house  of  religious  worship.  Awa^^e  th^  it  w  in  com-.  h^ve  wanted  the  strongest  paintings 

_ i  mon  use  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Oithedrals  of  Europe,  j  noblest  strokes  of  imagination  in  the 

we  would  only  express  an  opinion  that  the  American  Virgil  had  not  been  blessed  with  the 

ANECDOTE.  !  cannot  yet  bear  the  commixture  of  the  florid  It^ian,  with  of  fife.  His  studies 

Handelian  style,  as  connected  with  the  services  of  the  gickhness,  and  the  troubles  he  met  with  turned 

10  congratulate  him^on  L  weJU.  \  “aM  durki^ die  co“  •  ®"‘' ‘“®y  “  "  continue,  for,  after  ^  1^-  hig  hair  gray-  before  the  ^ual  time.  He  had  a 

versation,  observed,  that  the  whole  phalanx  of  authors  kui  music  is  calculated  but  to  excite  the  soft  and  tender  hesitation  in  his  speech ;  ms  aspect  and  behavior 

I _ II _ _  *  .  »  _  .  .  .1  -  ..  »  ...I  .1  _  .*  l  _ _ XT_1  TT_  ^ 


ANECDOTE. 


had  been  pr^nt,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cumberland.  I  passions  :  the  recurrence  of  soft  syllables,  the  sweetness  I  ^0]*0  rustic  and  ungraceful.  He  was  of  a 
“  Pr^,”  Mid  Sheridan,  “did  Cumberland  laugh  at  myjof  passages,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Italian  j  thoughtful  and  melancholy  temper,  loved  retire- 
moriy  gLe.”  "»  That^ 8“^'®  ‘*“^"8*'  ®  “*'‘®  "*  “l!  contemplation,  and  an  enemy  to 

rojoiiid  Sheridan,  -for  I  lai4l.eTXlhrough  hiitrk-I'ove  or  pity,  whUe  the  productions  of  Handel  and  Haydn  thoee  talkaUve  imp^inents  from  wluch  no 
gwy,”  I  exliibil  a  dignified  simplicity,  producing  in  us  a  reveren-®  court,  not  even  that'Oi  Augustus,  could  be  irec. 


rb.A  ^  r  r  -  II I  singer  glides  through  a  melody,  melts  us  mto  a  dream  of  ment  and  coniempiauon,  ana  was  an  enemy  lo 

•^for  I  lZi:2X^ughin:Ck  t^kative  impertinents  from  which  w 

I  exliibit  a  dignified  simplicity,  producing  in  us  a  reveren-"  court,  not  even  that' of  Augustus,  could  be  free. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD 


NEW  SER1E9. 


B  YRONI  AN  A. 

ROMAN  CENTURIAN  OP  THfi  19TH 
CENTURY. 

(Prom  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  Bologna,  Aug.  29,  1819.] 

“  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and  am  still 
bilious  therefrom.  You  shall  hear.  A  captain  of  dra-j 
goons,  Hanoverian  by  birth,  in  the  Papal  troops  at  pre¬ 
sent,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  a  loan  when  no  body  would 
lend  him  a  paul,  recommended  a  horse  to  me  on  sale  by 
a  lieutenant— an  officer  who  unites  the  sale  of  cattle  to 
the  purchase  of  men.  I  bought  it.  The  next  day,  on 
shoemg  the  horse,  we  discovered  the  thrush — the  animal 
being  warranted  sound.  I  sent  to  reclaim  the  contract 
and  the  money.  The  lieutenant  desired  to  speak  with 
me  in  person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was  his  own 
particular  request.  He  began  a  story.  I  asked  him  if 
ne  would  return  the  money.  He  said  no — but  he  would 
exchange.  He  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  other 
horses.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  thief.  He  said  he 
was  an  officer^  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  pulled  out  a 
Parmesan  passport,  signed  by  General  Count  Neifpug. 
1  answered  that,  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  would  treat  him 
as  such  ;  and  that  as  to  his  being  a  gentleman,  he  might 
prove  it  by  returning  the  money ;  as  for  his  Parmesan 
p^sport,  I  should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  Viad  been  a 
Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  high  terma  and  said 
that  if  it  were  in  the  mornings  it  was  aoout  eignt  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he  would  have  satisfaction,  1  then  lost 
my  temper  :  ‘  as  for  that,’  I  replied,  ‘you  shall  have  it 
directly, — it  will  be  mutual  satisfaction,  I  can  assure  you. 
You  are  a  thief,  and  as  you  say,  an  officer  ;  my  pistols 
are  in  the  next  room,  loaded  ;  take  one  of  the  candles, 
examine,  and  make  your  choice  of  weapons.’  He  re¬ 
plied  that  pistols  were  English  weapons  ;  he  always 
fought  with  the  sword.  1  told  him  that  I  was  able  to 
accommodate  him,  having  three  regimental  swords  in  a 
drawer  near  us ;  and  he  might  take  the  longest,  and  put 
himself  on  guard.  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third 
person.  He  then  said  no,  but  to-morrow  morning  he 
would  give  me  the  meeting,  at  any  time  or  place.  I  an 
swered  that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man 
to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instruments.  But  as  the 
man  present  was  leaving  the  room,  the  lieutenant,  before 
he  could  shut  the  door  after  him,  ran  out,  roaring  ‘help 


ON  NATIONAL  COURAGE. 

From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  allusion  to  the  then  ex¬ 
pected  rising  of  the  Italians  in  favor  of  liberty.  Ra- 
^  venna,  August  31,  1820. 

“  We  are  going  to  fight  a  little  next  month,  if  the  Huns 
dont  cross  the  Po,  and  probably  if  they  do.  Depend  up¬ 
on  it,  there  will  be  savage  work  if  once  they  begin  here. 
The  French  courage  proceeds  from  vanity,  the  German 
from  phlegm,  the  'iSirkish  from  fanaticism  and  opinion, 
the  Spanish  from  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the 
Dutch  from  obstinacy,  the  Russian  from  insensibility, 
but  the  Italian  from  anger  ;  so  you’ll  see  that  they  will 
spare  nothing.” 

ON  QUEEN  CAROLINE,  OF  ENGLAND. 
[From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray.  Ravenna,  September  23,  1820.] 

“  No  body  here  believes  a  word  of  the  evidence  against 
the  queen.  The  very  mob  cry  shame  against  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  say,  that  for  half  the  money  spent  upon  the 
trial,  any  testimony  whatever  may  be  brought  out  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as  a  fact.  As  to  what 
travellers  report,  wnat  are  travellers  ?  Now  I  have  lived 
among  the  Italians — not  Florenced^  and  Romedy  and 


which  he  soon  after  laid  down  bis  life,  among  the  marshes  of 
Missolonghi. — Moore, 

“  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having  understood 
that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even  foreigners  to  contribute 
to  the  good  cause,  is  desirous  that  they  should  do  him 
the  honor  of  accepti^'a  thousand  Louis,*  which  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  ofltering.  Having,  already,  not  long 
since,  been  an  ocular  witness  of  the  despotism  of  the  bar- 
jjbarians,  in  the  states  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees, 
I  with  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the 
generous  determination  of  the  Neapolitans  to  assert  their 
well  won  independence.  As  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Peers,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles 
which  placed  tne  reigning  family  of  England  on  the 
throne,  if  he  were  not  grateful  for  the  noble  lesson  so 
lately  given  both  to  people  and  to  kings.  The  offer  which 
he  desires  to  make,  is  small  in  itselt^  as  must  always  be 
that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation  ;  but  he 
trusts  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  they  will  receive  from 
his  countrymen.  His  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  the 
feeling  of  his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute  efficacious¬ 
ly  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents  him  from  pro¬ 
posing  himself  as  worthy  of  tne  lowest  commission  for 
which  experience  and  talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if, 
as  a  mere  volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden  to 
whomsoever  he  might  serve  under,  he  would  repair  to 


galleried,  and  conversationed  it  for  a  few  months,  andij^^^^®^®*'  plftcc  the  Neapolitan  government  might  point 


tnen  home  again  ;  but  been  in  their  families,  and  friend 
ships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  councils,  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  in.  a  part  of  Italy  least  known  to  foreigners, — and 
have  been  among  them  of  all  classes,  from  tne  conte  to 
the  contadine*  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of  what  I  say  to 


out,  there  to  obey  the  order8j,and  participate  in  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  commanding  ofl^^r,  without_any  other  mo- 
jtive  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  i  brave  nation, 
I  defending  itself  against  the  self-called  holy  alliance,  which 
I  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  with  despotism.” 


you. 


OPINION  OF  POPE 


‘‘Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can 
ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  Pope,  who  is  the  great 
moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and 
of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood ; 
the  study  of  my  manhood  ;  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  me  to 
;  attain  it,  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  po- 


Mid  murder,  mMt  lustily,  and  fell  mto  a  sort  of  hysteric  |  yirgil,  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides 
in  the  arms  of  about  fifty  people,  who  all  saw  that  I  had creon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  or  kind  about  ma  and  followed!  .1 _ _ : _  rr»u- 


or  kind  about  me,  and  followed , 
him.  wking  him  what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  him.  i 
Nothing  would  do  ;  he  ran  away  without  his  hat,  and 
went  to  bed  ill  of  the  fright.  He  then  tried  his  com- ' 
plaint  at  the  poliw,  which  dismissed  it  as  frivolous.  He  | 
endeavored  to  raise  up  an  indictment  of  assault  and  bat- ; 
tery,  but  as  it  was  m  a  public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street, ' 
there  were  too  many  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and  as 
a  military  man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure  even  ini 
the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran  off'  in  such  a  hurry, ' 
that  he  left  his  i^t,  and  never  missed  it  till  he  got  to  his  I 
hotel,  or  ffin.  He  began  by  ‘  coming  captain  Grand  over  ^ 
me,’  or  I  should  never  have  thought  of  trying  his  ‘cun-' 
ning  in  fence.’  But  what  could  I  do  7  He  talked  of  ‘  ho- 1 
nor,  and  satisfaction,  and  his  commisson  ;’  he  produced 
a  military  passport ,  there  arc  severe  punishments  for' 
regular  duels  on  the  continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  ren- 
contresy  so  that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  owt  direuly  •  \e  heal 
robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ; — what  I  do  7 

My  patience  was  gone,  and  the  weapons  at  hand  fair  and 
equal.  Besides,  it  was  just  after  dinner,  when  my  qi^es- 
tion  was  b^,  and  I  dont  like  to  be  disturbed.  His  fi^  nd 


POPULARITY  OF  POETS  IN  THEIR 
LIFETIME. 

[From  an  unpublished  pamphlet.] 

“  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  ♦  ♦  in  his  postscript,  who 
pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  immediate  fame 

which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  *  *  is  not  quite  jjetry  is  the  book' of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  wfth- 
®J^"i|so  much  read  by  his  contemporaries  as  might  be  desira-lout  neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good 
This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish.  Homer’s  i  and  great  man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom, 
glory  depended  upon  his  popularity;  he  recited, — and  ^clothed  in  consummate  teauty.  Sir  William  Temple 
without  the  strongest  impression  of  the  moment,  who ^ observes,  ‘that  of  all  the  members  of  mankind  that  live 
would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  given  it  to  tra-  r  within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man 
dition  7  JEnnius,  Terence,  Plamus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  uhat  is  born  capable  of  making  a  great  poety  there  may 

'  '  Sappho,  Ana-:  be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as  great  generals 

and  ministers  of  state,  as  any  in  story.’  Here  is  a 
statesman’s  opinion  of  poetry  :  it  is  lionorable  to  him 
and  the  art.  Such  a  ‘  poet  of  a  thousand  years’  was 
Pope,  A  thousand  years  will  roll  aw’ay  before  such 
another  can  lie  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can 
want  them — he  himself  is  a  literature.” 


antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  contemporaries.  The  very  existence 
of  a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  depend¬ 
ed  upon  his  present  popularity  ;  and  how  often  has  it 
impaired  his  future  fame  7  Hardly  ever.  History  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  rea- 
son  is  evident ;  the  most  popular  found  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  transcribers  for  their  MSS.,  and  that  the  taste  of 
their  contemporaries  was  corrupt,  can  hardly  be  avouch-  ^ 
ed  by  the  mcKlerns,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but  rare¬ 
ly  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tas¬ 
so,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  contemporary  reader. 
Dante’s  poem  was  celebrated,  long  before  his  death  ;  and 


ON  CONVENTS. 

(From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoppner.  Ravenna,  May  11,  1821.] 


‘‘  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  moral  defect 
in  Italy  does  not  proceed  from  a  conventual  education — 
-  .  •  1  •  1  1  .•  a  because,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  came  out  of  their 

not  long  after  it,  states  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  dis- innocent  even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil, — 

r\^  tl-vA  rliwiviA  it  .«  ^  •.  •  %  •  .  _ It _ 


puted  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  divine  corn- 
media.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  capitol.  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  read 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  tiot  recommend  Mr.  *  ♦ 
to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  smugglers.  Tasso, 
notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  criisconti,  would 
have  been  crowned  in  the  capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

‘‘  It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the 


but  to  the  state  of  society  into  w’hich  they  are  directly 
plunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating  a  child 
on  a  mountain  top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and 
throwing  him  into  it,  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The 
evil,  however,  though  still  too  general,  is  jiartly  wearing 
iaway,  as  the  women  are  more  permitted  to  marry  from 
attachment :  this  is  also  the  case  in  France.’  And,  after 
all,  what  is  the  higher  society  in  England  7  According 


venna. 


_ is  at  Forli ;  we  shall  meet  on  the  way  back  to  'li!'^  chief  poets  of  the  only  modern  nation  in  Europe  that  has  |  j^y  experience,  and  to  all  that  I  have  seen  and 

The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of  thV  ^  poetical  language,  the  I^um.  In  our  own  Shake- ^  hg^j-d,  and  I  have  lived  there  in  the  very  highest,  and 
1  .r - 1^-  J . . -oeare.  Sn#»n«pr.  Jonflnn.  Waller.  Drvden.  CnnorrevP.  Pone,  ^^at  is  called  the  besty  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  cor¬ 

rupt.  In  Italy,  how^ever,  it  is,  or  rather  waSy  more  sys- 
temalized  ;  but  now  th^  themselves  are  ashamed  of 
regular  serventism.  In  England  the  only  hpmage  which 
they  pay  to  virtue,  is  hypocrisy.  I  8j)eak,  of  course,  of 
the  lone  of  high  life — tne  midtUe  ranks  may  be  very  vir- 


two  ;  *and  if  my  valor  does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres’s—  iv^’^®’ 

«■  oddB,  flints,  and  triggers !’  if  it  should  *  a  rainy  mom-'i  ,;™ne-,*henstone,  'niomson,  Johnson,  Gold8nnth,Gray, 
’  •  ’• — 1  -•  I  weu  all  as  popular  in  meir  lives  as  Since.  Gray  s  elegy 

pleased  instantly  and  ^rnally.  His  odes  did  not,  nor 
yet  do  tljey,  please  like  his  elegy.  Milton’s  politics  kept 


-  o  o  *  •  •  — 

mg,  and  my  stomach  m  disorder,  there 
thmg  for  the  obituary.” 


may  be  some-! 


ON  POETR  V. 

Postscript  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  alluding  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  opinion  on  two  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  Ra¬ 
venna,  April  23,  1820. 


”  You  say  that  one  half  is  veryrgood ;  you  are  wrong ; 
for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence. 

Where  is  the  poetnr  of  which  one  half  is  good  7  Is  it  nyy,^,, ,  „ 
th^-.®niad  7  Is  it  Milton^ s  ?  Is  it  Dryden^s  7  Is  it  any  !  N  O  B  L  E 
one’s  except  Papers  and  Gkildsmith’s,  of  which  all  is 
good  7  But  if  one  half  of  the  two  new  cantos  be  good 
in  your  opinion,  what  would  you  have  more  7  No — no ; 
no  poetry  is  gerwrally  good — only  by  fits  and  starts — 
and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  You 
might  as  well  want  a  midnight  dU  starsy  as  rhyme  alll 
perfect.”  i 


him  down  •  the  epigram  of  Dryden,  and  the  very  , 
s^e  of  his  Work,  in  proportion  to  the  less  reading  time  "tuous.” 
of  Its  publicatiuij  prove  him  to  have  been  honored  liy  his  ij 
contemporaries.*  T  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale '' 
of  the  Paradise  was  greater  in  the  first  four  years  H  F  R  O  M  A 
after  Its  publicaiiqiij  than  that  of  the  ‘  Excursion,’  in  the  i 
same  numl^r,  with  the  differenee  of  nearly  a  century  il 
and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands  in  1 
pomt  of  general  readers.^’  i 


MOORE 


OFFER  TO  THE  FRIENDS' 
OF  LIBERTY  IN  NAPLES,  IN  1820. 

The  following  heroic  address  to  the  Neapolitan  government, 
written  by  the  noble  poet  in  Italian,  and  forwarded  hy  himself  to 
Naples,  but  interrupted  on  the  way  by,  as  It  is  supposed,  a  pon¬ 
tifical  spy,  wdl  show  how  deep,  how  earnest  and  expansive  was 
his  zeal  in  that  great,  general  cause  of  political  freedom,  for 


*  From  the  count  to  the  peasant. 


LETER  TO  MR 
Ravenna,  July  5,  1821. 

*‘I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day,  from  a  girl  in 
England,  I  never  saw  her,  who  says  she  is  given  over 
of  a  decline,  but  rx)uld  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 
thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy,  for  several 
years,  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A.,  and  baa 
not  a  word  of  ‘  cant’  or  preachment  in  it  upon  any  opi¬ 
nions.  She  merely  says,  that  she  is  dying,  and  that,  as 
I  had  contributed  so  highly  to  her  existing  pleasure,  she 
.thought  siie  might  say  so,  begging  me  to  bum  her  Utter y 
I — which,  by  the  way,  I  can  not  Soy  as  I  look  upon  suoh 

•  About  i5,000. 


THE  EITTERPEIAD 


n  fetter  in  BUeh  cilreutiiK&nees,  bKter  than  adiplbnia 


Mjr  years  have  been  no  slumber,  trat  the  prey 

-.11  _ _ _ *!_. _  «1 


1  have  tteen  canning  in  mine  overthiH)W) 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 


W  ^  sensations ; — have  had  wch  share 
Of  life  ^  might  have  fill’d  a  century,  ' 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pa^d  nie  by. 


Mine  were  Ihults,  and  mine  be  their  ml^ard : 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 


And  for  the  remnants  which  may  be’to  tloirne 
1  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  1  fhel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  'struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  stesil. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  1  conceal  < 

That  with  all  this  I  still  chn  look  around 
And  worship  nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVI. 

For  thee,  hiy  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mitfe ; 

We  were  and  are — I  am  e’en  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne’er  each  other  can  resign  ; 
ft  is  the  same  together  or  apart, 

From  life’s  commencement  to  its  long  decline. 


The  gifl,-^a  fhte,  or  will  that  walked  astray ; 
And!  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  ihy  bonds  of  clay 
But  now  I  Ihin  would  ror  a  time  Survive, 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


youtiL  and  mightjr  fond  of  poesy,  as  may  be  expected 
from  his  approaching  me  in  my  cavern.  He  brought  me 
a  messa^  trom  an  old  servant  of  iny  family,  Joe  Mur¬ 
ray,  aha  told  me  that  he^  Mr.  Coolifige,  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldson,  at  Rome,  to  send  to 
America.  I  confess  1  was  more  flattered  by  this  young 
enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  transatlantic  traveller,  than  if 
they  had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the  Paris  Pantheon.  I 
have  seen  Emperors  and  demagogues  cast  down  from 
their  pedestals  even  in  my  own  tune,  and  Grattan’s  name 
razed  from  the  street  called  after  him  in  Dublin  ;  I  say 
that  I  was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  single^  un- 
political^  and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation, — the 
pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  poet  he  admir¬ 
ed.  It  must  have  been  expensive  though ; — I  would  not 
pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldson’s  bust  for  any  human 
he^  ana  shoulders,  except  Napoleon’s,  or  my  childrens’, 
or  some  ^absurd  woman  as  Monkbarns  calls 

them — pr  my  sister’s,  li  asked  ^why  th^  1  sat  for  iby 
©wn.7— rAhswer  that  it  at  the  partictoa?  rei^uesf  w 
J,  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is 
a  different  matter  ; — every  body  sits  for  their  picture 
but  a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to  perma¬ 
nency,  and  smacks  something  of  a  hankering  for  public 
fame,  rather  than  private  remembrance,  wlienever  an 
American  requests  to  see  me,  vrhich  is  not  unfrequently, 
1  comply ;  firstly,  liecause  I  respect  a  people  who  acquir¬ 
ed  their  freedom  by  their  firmness,  without  excess  ;  and 
secondly,  because  these  transatlantic  visits,  ‘  few  and  far 
between,*  make  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  In  a  century  or  two,  the  new 
English  and  Spanish  Atlanlides  will  be  masters  of  the 
old  countries,  in  all  probability,  as  Greece  and  Europe 
overcame  their  mother  Asia,  in  the  older  or  earlier  ages, 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
1  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  (Md ;  . 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll’d 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  aWay. 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ; — not  in  vain, 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 


Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitual  recur, — 
Perhaps  a,  kinder  clime,  a  purer  air, 

For  e’en  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 

And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear, 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 


[Original.] 


OF  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS:  OR,  SCRAPS 


FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR 


I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
W'hicn  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 

And  e’en  at  moments  1  would  think  I  see  » 

Some  living  things  I  love — but  none  liks  thee. 

vm. 

There  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire  ; 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate,  , 

For  much  I  view  which  1  could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 


HERCULANEUM  AND  POMPEII 


- “  At  a  step 

Two  thousand  years  roll  backward  and  we  stand, 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,* 
Immovable,  nor  asking,  can  itbel 
Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came, 

So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn  !  At  the  fount, 

Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  looked, 
(’Twas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa,) 

And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  followed,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell, 

When  they  that  sought  POMPEII,  sought  in  vain  ; 

It  was  not  to  be  found.  But  now  a  ray^ 

Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glowed, 
And  on  the  wheel-track  w’orn  for  centuries, 

And  on  the  stepping  stones  from  side  to  side, 

O’er  which  the  maidens^  with  their  water-urns, 

Were  wont  to  trip  so  ligntly.  Full  and  clear, 

The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  revealed 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft ; 

Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre, 

And  lighting  up  this  city  cf  the  dead. 

Mark,  where  within,  as  tho’  the  embers  lived. 

The  ample  chimney-vauh  is  dun  with  smoke. 

There  dwelt  a  miller  ;  silent  and  at  rest 
His  mill  stones  now.  In  old  companionship 
Still  do  they  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 

Each  ready  for  its  office — but  he  comes  not. 

And  there,* herd  by,  (where  one  in  idleness 
Has  stopt  to  scrawl  a  ship,  an  armed  man ; 

And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 
Of  shews  ’ere  long  to  be)  a  sculptor  wrought, 

Nor  meanly  ;  blocks,  half  chisselled  into  life, 

Waiting  his  call.  Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
The  trodden  floor,  an  olive  merchant  drew 
From  many  an  earthen  jar,  no  more  supplied  ; 

And  here  from  his  a  vintner  served  his  guests 
Largely,  the  stain  of  his  o’erflowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.  On  the  bench,  beneath. 

They  sat  and  quaffed  and  looked  on  them  that  passed, 
Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  ROME. 

But  U>,  engraven  on  a  threshold  stone. 

That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacredjilicfi* 

If  AIL  ?  A’f  a  master’s  greeting  we  may  enter. 

And  lo,  a  fairy  palace !  every  where, 

As  thro’  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 

Floors  of  mosaic,  and  walls  of  arabesque, 

And  columns  clustering  in  patrician  splendor. 

But  hark,  a  footstep !  May  we  not  Intrude  7 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh, 

And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  converse  f 

- And  now  a  harp-string  as  struck  carelessly. 

And  now - alons  the  corridor  it  comes — 

1  cannot  err,  a  filling  as  of  baths ! 

- Ah,  no,  ’lis  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense, 

Idle  and  vain  ?  We  are  but  where  we  were  ; 

Still  wandering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! — Rogers. 


FROM  A  LETTER. 

“  No  man  of  poetical  temperament  can  avoid  a  strong 
passion  of  some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of  life.  What 
should  I  have  known  or  written,  had  I  teen  a  quiet  mer¬ 
cantile  politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting '?  A  man  must  tra¬ 
vel  and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.” 


Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ? — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; 
1  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 

And  the  tide  rising  in  iny  alter’d  eye. 


POLITICAL  SLAVERY. 

As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  men’s  own 
fault ;  if  they  will  be  slaves,  let  them  !  Yet,  it  is  but  *a 
word  and  a  blow.’  See  how  Fhigland  fonnerly,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switzerland,  freed  themselves! 
Tnere  is  no  one  instance,  of  a  long  contest,  in  which  men 
did  not  triumph  over  systems.  If  tyranny  misses  her 


I  did  remind  vou  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 

By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more  ; 
Leman’s  is  fair ;  but  think  not  1  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  ; 

Pad  havoc  time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fatle  these  eyes  before  ; 
Though  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  forever  or  divided  far. 


first  8i)ring,  she  is  cowardly  as  the  tyger,  and  retires 
lo  be  hunted.” 


The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  but  I  ask, 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer’s  sun  to  bask. 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 

And  never  gaze  on  it  wish  apathy.  -*•'  • 

Phe  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — tiU  1  look  again  on  thee. 

XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 

And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  sec 
Puch  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun, 

The  earliest  were  the  only  paths  for  me  ; 

Had  I  but  sooner  learn’d  the  crowd  to  shun, 

1  had  been  belter  than  1  now  can  be  ; 

The  passions  which  have  tom  me  would  have  slept 
1  had  not  suffer’d,  and  thou  had’st  not  wept. 

xm. 

With  false  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  7 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  ail  with  fame ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue  ; 

Surely  1  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  who  have  gone  before. 

xrv. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world’s  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  ray  care ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  for  many  a  day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were, 


My  sister !  my  sweet  sifter !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  he  tUne. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us  but  1  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  lo  aiisTrer  mine  ; 

Go  where  1  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 

A  loved  regret  which  1  would  uotfivsign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 


The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last, 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  oUier  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  is  thy  father’s  son’s^  and  past 
RecaHing,  as  it  lies  teyojid  redress  : 

Reversed  for  him  your  grandsire’s^  fate  of  yore, 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  1  on  shore. 


Having  refre.shed  my  memory  upon  the  histories  of 
the  unfortunate  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  1 
set  out  on  an  excursion  to  these  sublime  monuments  of 
antiquity.  On  leaving  Naples,  and  passing  the  square 
where  the  famous  Masoniello,  the  fisherman,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  to  the  tyrants  of  his  time,  the  road 
lies  along  the  margin  of  the  bay.  It  soon  after  crosses 
the  small  river  Setetoy  anciently  the  Setethus,  by  a  stone 
bridge,  on  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  San  Gennaro,  the 
patron  saint  of  Naples.  The  holy  man  has  one  hand 


If  my  inheritance  of  storme  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  sustained  my  share  of  wortlly  shocks, 

The  fault  WM  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  em)iti  with  pretence  or  paradox  ; 

•  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a  voyage 
without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  lo  the  sailors  by  the  face¬ 
tious  name  of  “  Foul-weather  Jack.” 

“  But  though  it  were  tempest  loos’d, 

Bull  his  bark  could  not  be  lost.” 


The  lake  of  Newstead  Abbey. 


Pompeii. 
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railed  towards  the  mountain,  ai  if  forbidding^  it  to  pour  ||  the  proximity  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  is  sure  tola  few  dwellings  at  the  corner  of  a  road,  upon  the  prini^ 
its  lavas  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  city,  and  to  him  promote.  The  dressing  room  of  the  then  reigning  queen,  I  pal  of  which,  an  Inn,  was  inscribed  in  formidable  liking 
the  populace  return  thanks  for  special  protection  from  the  wife  of  Murat,  and  sister  of  Napoleon,  was  extreme-!  letters,  Gioachinopoli.  Puzzled  at  the  moment,  I  in- 
such  a  scourge,  although  it  is  evident  that  physical  cau-  ly  beautiful,  the  walls  being  exquisitely  adorned  with  Squired  to  what  this  great  word  related,  when  lo,  1  was  told 
sea  render  such  a  catastrophe  almost  impossible.  San  representations  of  floating  nymphs,  genii,  &c.  The  ewer  I  that  I  was  now  in  the  city  of  Gioachinopoli,  so  called  in 
Gennarois  the  saint  of  whose  bkxxla  phial  is  preserved  and  basin,  the  bidet,  and  several  other  articles  of  the  I  compliment  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  Gioachino  Murat, 
with  great  par^  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  and  which  chamber  and  toilet,  were  of  silver.  The  books  which  |  the  termination  being  added  in  imitation  of  the  emperor 
miraculously  liquifies  on  each  anniversary  of  his  mar-  lay  about,  were  of  a  description  highly  creditable  to  the  |  Constantine,  who  gave  his  nnme  to  the  ancient  Hyvan- 
tyrdom.  Those  unbelievers,  however,  the  French,  ex-  taste  and  judgment  of  her  majesty,  and  tended  to  cor-|tium! 

posed  the  pious  cheat,  by  an  analyzation  of  the  contents  roborate  what  I  had  previously  heard  of  her  talents  and  Although  suffering  a  similar  fate  with  the  sister  city, 
of  the  phial,  which  were  found  to  be  a  chemical  com-  acquirements.  Herculaneum,  the  manner  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 

pound  of  a  red  color,  and  easily  affected  by  a  change  of  In  the  grounds,  which  are  extensive,  there  is  a  small  was  essentially  different,  for  while  the  former  lies  em- 
temperature.  ’  The  warmth  of  the  hand,  therefore,  was  fortress,  with  its  angles,  its  bastions,  counter-scarps,  and  bedded  at  a  great  depth  in  solid  matter,  like  morter  or 
sufl^ient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  blind  mul-  all  the  geometrical  technicalities  of  Vauban,  in  miniature,  cement,  the  latter  is  merely  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
tHude  bowed  in  solemn  and  religious  amazement  at  the  It  was  erected  by  Charles  III.,  for  the  instruction,  or,  volcanic  ashes,  the  surface  of  which  being  partly  decom- 
work  of  ‘man,  as  if  it  had  been  verily,  and,  indeed,  the  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  amusement  of  his  posed  by  the  atmosphere,,  affords  a  rich  soil  for  the  ex- 
m'ork  of  God.  sons.  The  garden  on  the  front  of  the  palace  next  to  the  tensive  vineyards  which  are  spread  over  its  surface.  No 

A  ride  of  five  miles,  through  a  most  luxurious  region  bay,  is  enchanting.  Here,  amidst  statues,  refreshing  scene  on  earth  can  vie  in  melancholy  interest  with  that 
of  “  com,  wine  and  oil,**  brought  me  to  Portici,  so  cele-  fountains,  and  the  most  luxurious  foliage,  the  vine,  the  presented  to  the  spectator  on  entering  the  streets  of  the 
brated  for  its  royal  palace  and  gardens,  the  scenes  of  the  orange,  the  fig,  in  short,  surrounded  by  all  the  poetry  of  disinterred  city  of  Pompeii.  On  passing  through  a 
revels  of  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  not  “  seeming  life,  one  may  while  *  the  sultry  hours  away,*  till  the  sen-  wooden  enclosure,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  long  and 
virtuous  queen**  Caroline,  of  Austria.  It  was  in  the  vo-  ses,  yielding  to  the  voluptuous  charm,  unfit  one  for  the  handsome  street,  bordered  by  rows  of  tombs,  of  various 
lufKuous  retreats  and  bowers  of  this  fairy  land,  that  the  sober  realities  of  a  busy  world.  |  dimensions  and  designs,  from  the  simple  cippus  or  altacr 

s}'Ten  la4y  Hamilton  made  captive  the  heart  of  the  he-  The  towns  of  Portici  and  Resina,  which  are,  in  fact,  fibearing  the  .touching  appeal  of  eiste  viator^  stop  travel- 
roic  Nelson,  and  using  the  influence  so  obtained  to  sinis-  united,  are  very  populous.  The  shops,  at  the  season  of  |l**‘f  to  the  Pitrician  maueoletftn  with  its  loig  inKiiption. 
ter  purposes,  caused  him  to  commit  an  act,  the  stain  of  my  visit,  Christmas,  particularly  those  where  eatables  |  Many  of  these  latter  yet  contain  the  urns 'in  which  the 
which  is  not  wiped  off  by  all  his  valour  and  splendid  were  sold,  exhibited  a  very  gay  appearance  ;  and  gilt  pashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.  Several  large  semi- 
schievements.  I  allude  to  his  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  hams,  gilt  cheese,  festoons  of  gilt  sausages,  intermixed  !|  circular  stone  seats  mark  where  the  ancient  Pompeians 
the  state  prisoners,  on  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  upon  with  evergreens,  and  friiiges  of  maccaroni,  illuminated  |  had  their  evening  chat,  and  no  doubt  debated  upon  the 
the  return  of  the  Bourbon  royal  family  to  Naples,  in  1800,  Virgin  Marys,  and  gingerbread  holy  families,  divided]  P^^lit^ics  of  the  day.  Approaching  the  massive  walls, 
when,  among  hecatombs  of  patriot  victims  given  up  to  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  with  the  motley  crowds  in!  which  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  very  thick,  and 
the  eruel  vengeance  of  the  blood-thirsty  queen  and  her  all  the  gay  variety  of  Neapolitan  costume.  At  the  depth  j  entering  by  a  handsome  stone  arch,  called  the  Hercula- 
minionl,  the  brave  Caraccioli  was,  after  a  mock  trial,  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  beneath  these  crowded  haunts  neum  gate,  from  the  road  leading  to  that  city,  I  beheld  a 
r^mderaned  and  executed.  The  story  of  the  body  of  of  men,  lies  buried,  in  a  solid  mass  of  hard  volcanic  vista  of  houses  and  shops,  and  except  that  they  were 
Caracciolli  being  seen  floating,  upright,  in  the  bay,  and  matter,  the  once  splendid  city  of  Herculaneum,  which  I  roofless,  just  as  if  they  had  been  occupied  but  yesterday, 
sailing,  or  drifting,  towards  Naples,  is  perfectly  true,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  although  near  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  away 
as  it  maybe  interesting  to  the  reader,!  will  state  the  facts,  era,  by  a  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  discov-j  since  the  awful  calamity  which  sealed  the  fate  of  their 
This  judicial  murder  took  place  on  board  one  of  the  Nea-  ered  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  by  the  h  inhabitants.  The  facilities  of  excavation  being  great, 
politan  squadron,  and  in  the  presence  of  Nelson  and  lady  digging  of  a  well  immediately  over  the  theatre.  For  J  both  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  material  and  the 
Hamilton.  Theunfortunateadmiral  was  executed  at  the  many  years  the  excavations  were  carried  on  with  spirit ; !  little  depth  of  the  mass,  much  of  the  city  has  been  ex¬ 
yard-arm,  and,  to  add  indignity  to  injustice,  his  body  was  and  the  forum,  theatres,  porticos,  and  splendid  mansions,!  posed  to  view.  Street  succeeds  street  in  various  direc- 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  time  after  the  execution,  were  successively  exposed,  and  a  great  number  of  theljtions,  and  porticos,  theatres,  temples,  magazines,  shops, 
king  Ferdinand  was  spending  a  day,  as  was  often  his  cus-  finest  bronzes,  marble  statues,  busts,  &c.,  ■which  now  de-|  private  mansions,  all  remain  to  attest  the  mixture 
tom,  on  board  Nelson’s  ship.  During  one  of  these  vis-  light  the  visiter  to  the  museum,  at  Naples,  were  among;  of  elegance  and  meanness  of  Pompeii ;  and  we  can, 
its,  a  fishing  boat  was  seen  approaching,  the  men  rowing  the  fruits  of  these  labors.  Unfortunately,  the  parts  ex-  j  from  an  inspection,  not  only  form  a  most  correct  idea  of 
with  all  their  might,  and  as  they  came  nearer,  they  were  cavated  were,  upon  the  removal  of  the  objects  of  art  dis-  j  the  customs  and  tastes  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are 
seen  to  be  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  in  great  agi-  covered,  immediately  filled  up,  in  lieu  of  pillars,  or  sup- 1  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  tliose  of  contera- 
tation.  Hailing  the  ship,  they  stated,  in  broken  senten-  ports  to  the  superincumbent  mass  being  erected.  As  the porary  cities,  and  learn  to  qualify  the  accounts  of  many 

ces,  that  they  were  fishermen,  and  were  returning  to  the  work  of  disentombment  had  long  since  ceased,  nothing^  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves, 

city  ;  that  a  few  miles  from  where  they  then  were,  they  remained  to  be  seen  but  part  of  a  theatre,  the  descent  toli  Pompeii  is  so  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind,  that  I  flat- 
had  seen  admiral  Caraccioli,  upright,  in  the  water  ;  that  which  is  by  a  staircase,  made  for  the  purpose.  By  the,  ter  myself  a  rather  minute  description  of  the  state  in 
he  had  his  eyes  open,  and  looked  at  them  ;  and  that  he  light  of  a  torch,  carried  by  the  custode^  I  saw  the  orches-2  which  I  saw  it,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  streets, 
was  coming  to  Naples  as  fast  as  he  could.  This  myste-  tra,  proscenium,  consular  seats,  as  well  as  part  of  the  cor-,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  one,  which  is  about 
rious.but  half  alarming  piece  of  intelligence,  so  astonish-  ridors,  all  stripped,  however,  of  the  marbles  and  paint-  ;  thirty-three  feet  wide,  are  very  narrow.  They  are  paved 
edthe  king  and  his  party,  that  they  determined  to  put  the  ings  which  once  adorned  them.  I  was  shewn  the  spot  i  with  blocks  of  lava,  and  have  raised  side- walks  for  pe- 
matter  to  the  test ;  and  Lord  Nelson  having  given  orders  where  the  celebrated  manuscripts  were  found.  The  re-  destrians,  things  very  rare  in  modem  Europe.  At  the 
to  get  the  ship  under  way,  they  stood  out  of  the  bay  in  flection  that  this  theatre  had  held  its  ten  thousand  spec- 1  coniers  of  the  streets  there  are  fountains,  and  also  step- 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  their  informants.  Tlie  ship  tators,  and  that  it  then  lay,  with  the  city  of  which  it  was  |  ping  stones  for  crossing.  The  furrowr  worn  by 
had  not  sailed  above  a  mile  or  two,  when,  to  the  surprise  an  ornament,  so  horribly  engulphed,  gave  rise  to  feelings^  the  carriage  wheels  ore  strongly  marked,  and  are  not 
of  all  on  board,  and  to  the  awful  confusion  of  Ferdinand,  in  awful  contrast  to  those  excited  by  the  elysium  of  Por-  more  than  forty-four  inches  apart,  thus  giving  us  the 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  patriot  was  descried,  exact-  tici  almost  immediately  above.  About  seven  miles  fur-  width  of  their  vehicles. 

ly  as  represented,  approaching  Naples !  The  riddle  was  ther  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  lies  the  long  lost!  The  houses  in  general  are  built  with  small  red  bricks, 

easily  explained,  however,  it  being  found  that  some  of  the  city  of  Pompeii.  The  road  passes  through,  or  rather  or  with  volcanic  matter  from  Vesuvius,  and  are  only 
shot  which  had  been  attached  to  the  feet,  at  the  time  of  over  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  almost  totally  destroyed;  one  or  two  stories  high.  The  marble  counters  remain 
execution,  had  slipped  off,  and  yet  just  sufficient  weight  by  the  eruption  of  1794.  The  whole  surface  of  the  coun-  in  many  of  the  stores,  and  the  numbers,  names  of  the 
remained  to  keep  the  body  floating  upright.  The  con-  try  for  «ome  distance  is  laid  waste  by  the  river  of  lava,  I  occupiers,  and  their  occupations,  still  appear  in  red  letter* 
science  stricken  king  gave  orders  that  the  body  should  which  flowed  in  a  stream,  or  body,  of  twenty  feet  ini  on  the  outsides.  The  names  nf  Julius,  Marius,  Lucius, 
be  interred,  and  the  affrighted  fishermen  returned  to  the  depth,  destroying  in  its  course  vineyards,  cottages,  and  and  many  others,  only  familiar  to  us  through  the  medium 
city.  every  thing  combustible,  consumed  and  nearly  over-  of  our  classical  studies,  and  fraught  with  heroic*  ideas, 

The  palace  of  Portici,  through  which,  strange  to  say,  whelmed  the  town,  and  at  last  poured  into  the  sea,  where  we  here  see  associated  with  the  retailing  of  oil,  olives, 
the  great  public  road  passes,  contains,  as  is  usual  in  these  as  it  cooled,  it  formed  a  rugged  termination  or  promonto-  bread,  apothecaries’  wares,  and  nearly  all  the  various 
abodes  of  royalty,  long  suites  of  apartments,  fitted  up  in  ry  of  considerable  height.  The  surface  of  this  mass  articles  usually  found  in  the  trading  part  of  Italian 
various  ways,  and  appropriated  to  various  uses,  just  as  presented  a  rocky  and  sterile  aspect,  strongly  opposed  to  cities  even  at  the  present  day.  All  the  trades  followed  in 
the  caprice,  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  the  ruling  pow-  the  exuberance  of  vegetation  in  the  more  fortunate  neigh-  these  various  edifices,  were  likewise  distinctly  marked 
er,  for  the  time  being,  dictated.  The  walls  of  one  apart-  borhood.  Passing  through  Torre  del  Annunziata,  a  by  the  utensils  found  in  them ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
ment  were  covered  with  china,  another  with  silk,  anoth-  populous  village,  the  street  of  which  was  literally  lined  these,  as  discovered,  were  removed  for  their  better  pre- 
er  with  velvet,  while  others  were  ornamented  with  the  with  maccaroni  hanging  to  dry,  I  soon  reached  Pom-  servation,  to  the  great  museum  at  Naples ;  a  measure 
Labors  of  the  pencil,  witli  all  that  taste  of  design  which  peii.  Between  these  last  mentioned  places  1  noticed  a  perhaps  indispensible,  but  which,  in  some  degree,  de- 
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tracu  from  local  interests.  We  still  see,  however,  in 
the  magazine  of  the  oil  merchant,  his  jars  in  perfect  or* 
der,  in  the  hake-house  are  the  hand  mills  in  their  origin¬ 
al  places,  and  of  a  description  which  exactly  tallies  with 
those  alluded  to  in  holy  writ ;  the  ovens  scarcely  want 
lapairs ;  where  a  sculptor  worked,  there  we  tod  his 
marbles  and  his  productions,  in  various  states  of  for- 
Mrflness,  just  as  he  left  them. 

The  mansions  of  the  higher  classes  are  planned  to 
anil  the  delicious  climate  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  are  toished  with  great  taste.  They  have  generally 
an  open  court  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  fountain.  The 
floors  are  of  mosaic.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  or  stuccoed,  and  statues,  tripods,  and 
other  works  of  art,  embellished  the  galleries  and  apart- 
-  ments.  The  kitcliens  do  not  appear  to  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  artists  who  decorated  the  buildings,  [and  al¬ 
though  the  painting  is  of  a  coarser  description  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  edifices,  the  designs  are  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  plan.  Trussed  fowls,  hams,  festoons  of  sau¬ 
sages,  together  with  the  representations  of  some  of  the 
more  common  culinary  utensils,  among  which  I  noticed 
the  gridiron,  still  adorn  the  walls.  In  some  of  the  cel¬ 
lars  skeletons  were  found,  supposed  to  ba  those  of  the 
inmates  who  had  taken  reflige  from  the  shnywer  of  ash¬ 
es,  and  had  there  found  their  graves,  while  the  bulk  of 
their  fellow  citizens  escaped.  In  one  vault,  the  remains 
of  sixteen  human  beings  were  discovered,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  valuable  rings  and  a  quantity  of 
money  being  found  with  the  bones,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  master  of  the  house  was  among  the  sufferers.  In 
this  vault  or  cellar  I  saw  a  number  of  the  earthen  jars, 
called  Amphorce,  placed  against  the  wall.  These,  which 
once  held  the  purple  juice,  perhaps  the  produce  of  favor¬ 
ite  vintages,  were  now  filled  to  the  brim  with  ashes. 
Many  of  the  public  edifices  are  large,  and  have  been 
magnificent.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  oval,  upon 
the  plan  of  that  at  Verona,  would  contain  above  ten 
thousand  spectators.  This  majestic  edifice  was  disen¬ 
tombed  by  the  French,  to  whose  taste  and  activity,  dur¬ 
ing  their  rule  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Na¬ 
ples,  every  lover  of  the  arts  stands  indebted.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  clearing  of  a  part  of  the 
arena  of  this  colossal  erection,  and  witnessed  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  paintings  which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  above 
seventeen  hundred  years.  They  were  executed  in  what 
is  termed  fresco,  a  process  of  coloring  on  wet  plaster, 
but  which,  after  it  becomes  hard,  almost  defies  the  effects 
of  time.  The  subjects  of  those  I  allude  to  were  nymphs, 
and  the  coloring  of  the  draperies,  in  some  instances,  was 
as  fresh  as  if  just  applied. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  amphitheatre  are  two  semi¬ 
circular  theatres,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  tragedy  and  the  other  to  comedy.  The 
first  mentioned  is  large,  and  built  of  a  stone  or  substance 
called  tifo,  covered  witli  marble.  It  had  no  roof.  The 
Proscenium  and  orchestra  remain.  The  stage,  or  rather 
the  place  where  it  once  was,  is  of  considerable  width, 
but  BO  very  shallow,  that  stage  effect,  as  regards  scene¬ 
ry,  could  not  have  been  much  studied,  nor  indeed  did 
the  dramas  of  tlie  ancients  require  it.  The  comic  theatre 
is  small,  and  nearly  perfect.  It  appears  to  have  had  a 
roof  or  covering.  These  two  theatres  are  close  together. 
Of  the  public  edifices  discovered,  the  Temple  of  Isis  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is  of  brick,  but  coated 
with  a  hard  and  polished  stucco.  The  altars  for  sacrifice 
remain  unmolested.  A  hollow  pedestal  or  altar  yet  ex¬ 
ists,  from  which  oracles  were  once  delivered  to  the  cre¬ 
dulous  multitude,  and  we  behold  the  secret  stairs  by 
which  the  priesu  decended  to  perform  the  office.  In  the 
chamber  of  this  Temple,  which  may  have  been  a  refecto¬ 
ry,  were  found  some  of  the  remains  of  eatables,  which 
are  now  in  the  museum.  I  recollect  noticing  egg  shells, 
bread,  with  the  maker’s  name  or  initials  stamped  there¬ 
on,  bones,  com,  and  other  articles,  all  burnt  black  but 
perfect  in  form.  The  Temple  of  Hercules,  as  it  is  deno¬ 
minated,  is  a  ruin,  not  one  of  its  massive  fragments  be¬ 
ing  left  upon  another.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order  of 


architecture,  and  is  known  to  have  suffered  severely  by 
an  earthquake  some  years  before  the  fatal  eruption.  Not 
far  from  this  temple  is  an  extensive  court  or  forum, 
where  the  soldiers  appear  to  have  had  their  quarters. 
In  what  has  evidently  been  a  prison,  is  an  iron  frame, 
like  the  modem  implements  of  punishment,  the  stocks, 
and  in  this  frame  the  skeletons  of  some  unfortunate 
culprits  were  found.  On  the  walls  of  what  are  called 
the  soldier’s  quarters,  from  the  helmets,  shields,  and 
pieces  of  armor,  which  have  been  found  there,  are 
scrawled  names  and  rude  devices,  just  as  we  tod  on  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes 
in  the  present  day.  At  this  point  of  the  city,  travellers 
who  have  entered  at  the  other,  usually  make  their  exit. 
The  scene  possessed  far  too  great  an  interest,  however, 
in  my  eyes,  to  be  hastily  passed  over,  and  on  more  than 
one  visit,  I  lingered  among  the  deserted  thresholds,  until 
the  moon  had  thrown  her  chaste  light  upon  this  city  of 
the  dead.  The  feelings  excited  by  a  perambulation  of 
Pompeii,  especially  at  such  an  hour,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  my  pen  to  describe.  To  behold  her  streets 
once  thronged  with  the  busy  crowd,  to  tread  the  forum 
where  sages  met  and  discoursed,  to  enter  the  theatres 
|once  fiUod  with  delighted  thousstndi^  wnd  temples 
whence  incense  arose,  to  visit  the  mansions  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  which  had  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  revelry, 
and  the  humbler  Hwpllings  of  the  artizan,  where  he  had 
plyed  hl»  uoitsy  trade — to  behold  all  these,  now  tenant¬ 
less  and  silent  as  the  grave  ;  in  the  language  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer  and  philosopher,  ‘elevates  the  heart  with  a 
series  of  sublime  meditations.’  B. 
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NEW- YORK,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1831. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
following  handsome  notice  of  the  Euterpeiad, 
from  the  January  number  of  that  highly  popu¬ 
lar  and  valuable  publication,  the  London  Har- 


THB  HISTORY  AN D  TOP OGRAPHY  OF  TH* 
United  States  of  North  America,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  views  drawn 
I  on  the  spot,  expressly  for  the  work.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Hinton, 
and  published  by  I,  B.  Hinton,  London,  and  O.  dc  C.  &  H. 
Carvill,  New  York,  1830. 

The  plan,  as  well  as  the  first  number  of  this 
promising  work,  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  columns.  We  have  just  received  numbers 
2,  3, 4,  and  5,  but  as  the  letter  press  is  given  in 
detached  fragments,  we  shall  defer  onr  remarks 
upon  the  general  tenor  and  style,  until  the  work 
has  progressed  to  some  definite  period.  In  the 
meantime  we  call  the  attention  of  the  amateurs 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  our  readers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  the  engravings  which  embellish  the 
numbers  alluded  to. 

The  subjects,  in  the  order  they  are  given,  are 
as  follows: 

The  Masonic  Hall,  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
drawn  by  A.  J.  Davis.  ’ 

This  beautiful  Gothic  Facade  is  represented, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  finished,  having  a  rich  balus¬ 
trade  over  the  first  story,  and  crocketted  pina- 
cles  on  the  buttresses.  The  improvement  is  so 
manifest,  that  we  do  intreat  those  whom  our 
remarks  may  concern,  to  complete  the  original 
design  without  delay.  It  is  unjust  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  leave  his  design  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  A.  J.  Davis. 

This  view  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  of 
our  most  eminent  citizens,  will  no  doubt  recal 
many  early  and  delightful  associations.  For  the 
information  of  those  not  acquainted  with  its  lo- 


monicon.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  inform  our  |  calities,  the  building  in  front  with  a  collonade  k 

readers,  that  the  compliment  there  paid  to  the  in  which  the  stated  exhibitions  are  held, 

editor,  is  due  to  our  predecessor.  -jand  is  of  recent  date.  That  with  a  cupola  is  of 

“We  have  just  received  two  numbers  of  aNew-York  |the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  college,  and 

M .contains  the  valuable  library,  museum,  and  phi- 
and  Tablet  of  the  Fine  Arts,*  published  every  fortnight,  I  .  i  t  -i’  .  ^ 

or,  as  our  transatlantic  fellow-laborers  express  it,  ‘semi-  loeophical  apparatus.  The  Other  buildings  are 

monthly,’  and  feel  fiattered  at  finding  our  opinions  quot-  residences  of  the  professors,  students,  and 

#»d,  our  columns  referred  to  with  acknowledgment,  and, !  .  ^  ^  ut  u 

still  more,  our  custom  of  giving  good  and  cheap  music,  domestics  01  the  establishment. 

followed,  though  on  a  smdJer  seme,  by  this  critic  of  the  I  .  — 

new  world.  One  of  the  two  numbers  before  us  contains!  Upper  Ferry  Bridge  and  Fair  Mount  Water 

Paisiello’s  delightful  serenade  from  the  Barber  of  Seville,'  Works,  Philadelphia  ;  C.  Burton, 
as  arranged  by  Bishop,  for  two  voices ;  and  the  other,  a  mi  •  i  •  i  i  n  -n 

movement  from  Rossini’s  overture  to  William  Tell ;  both}  This  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  unlike  those 

very  creditable,  as  well  to  the  selector’s  taste,  as  to  the  of  Gothic  or  Roman  architecture  in  Europe, 

terpeiad  is  not  confined  to  music,  but  e«^ce*  the  has  no  pretensions  either  to  classical  or  pictur- 
whole  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  Uieatrical  criticism,  and  |  esque  beauty .  We  believe,  however,  it  is  the 

“The^ist  of  operas  recently  performed  in  New- York,  arch  in  the  world,  being  upwards  of 

might  put  our  patent  theatres  a  little  to  the  blush,  at  least 'three  hundred  feet  span.  We  are  of  opinion 

oTparisTrL^Z'^o-f  Burton  might  have  shewn  this  bridge, 

performed,  and  the  Frieschiitz  in  preparation,  at  ont  \  and  made  a  much  better  picture,  had  he  taken 

neatre.  The  principal  female  singere  are  all  English,!  his  station  on  the  opposite  side,  somewhere  near 
Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Knight,  (formerly  Miss  Povey,)  and'  ,  .  .  i  x  i  i  . 

Madame  Feron.  1  the  water  works,  the  scenery  about  which  is 

“We  would  willingly  make  further  extracts  from  thisj  beautiful.  — 

reallv  interesting  periodical,  but  came  to  our  hands  at  so!  l  u  txt  xxr^ii 

late  a  moment,  that  neither  our  time  nor  space  permit!  View  of  Newburgh  ;  W.  G.  Wall. 

We  hope  to  have  many  future  opportunities  of  referring  This  view  from  the  road  abov’e  Newburgh,  is 
to  its  pages.”  _  pleasing.  The  fore-ground  is  spirited,  the 

•  •  1  broad  and  placid  Hudson  has  the  appearance  of 

We  f.^1  gratified  that  the  Reminiscence  ^  bold  outline  of  the  mountains  in 

a  Traveller  have  so  far  been  found  worthy  of^  distance  ^ximplete  the  picture, 
perusal  that  we  have  been  urgently  requested  I  — 

to  continue  them.  Number  six,  containing  ai  Residence  of  Joseph  Bowers,  Northampton, 
description  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum  i  Massachusetts ;  A.  J.  Davis, 
and  Pompeii  will  be  found  in  our  present  num-  This  is  a  very  simple  and  creditable  adapta- 
her.  Number  seven  will  appear  in  our  next  tion  of  the  Grecian  Temple  to  a  private  reti- 
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dence  ki  our  own  country,  and  to  our  own  ha'I  Residence  of  S.  Ruseel,  Middletown,  Con* 
bits.  The  wings  are  well  propoitioned,  in  goodjnecticut^  A.  J.  Davis, 
keeping,  and  unite  to  the  main  building  agree- 1  Like  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bowers,  in  Massa* 
ably.  Tfhc  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  fchusetts,  thW.  is  another  adaptation  of  tfie  Gre- , 
seems  barren  and  nude.  We  should  like  tojcian  Temple  to  our  domestic  architecture.  The 
know  who  was  the  architect  of  this  edifice,  and  Border  of  the  former  was  Ionic,  the  present  Co- 
of  what  material  it  is  built — we  hope  marble,  jrinthian,  and  the  design  is  extremely  elegants 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia ;  C.  Burton.  The  whole  of  the  views  we  have  noticed  are 
There. is  a  republican  plainness  and  slmplioi-  engraved  by  Fennor,  Sears  &  Co.,  and  will  be 
ty,  as  also  a  solidity  about  this  building,  that  found  to  possess  extreme  fidelity  of  representa- 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  illustrious  individual  tioh  in  a  style  of  execution  highly  creditable  to 
from  whom  it  has  its  name.  The  lamp  post  in  the  artiste  concerned..  We  may  add  that  this 
this  view  might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  work  is  published  at  a  price,  till  lately,  given  for 
with.  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  portray  the  merest  trash. 

objects  with  Flemish  accuracy  in  the  arts.  We  understand  the  sale  in’  England  is  very  • 

_ .  .  « k.  ,  “  ,  «  extensive,  and  for  the  credit  of  this  country,  we 

«r  "  Schenectady  on  the  Mohawk;  as  extensive  here.  i 

W.  G.  Wall.  ^  .  ...  ’  _  '  I 

A  pleasing  scene,  but  susceptible  of  improve-  The  closing  number  of  our  present  volume, 

ment  in  the  fore-ground.  which  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  April,  will  j 

Hall  of  the  Academf  of  Natural  Sciences,  T  wl^  an  ex^llent  engraved  like4. 


For  the  Eutorperad. 


Philadelphia ;  C.  Burton. 

We  should  have  had  more  pleasure  in  notic¬ 
ing  the  interesting  contents  of  this  edifice,  in 
which  we  have  spent  some  delightful  evenings, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  instruction  we  have 
received  therein  from  one  of  its  most  scientific 


ness  of  the  late  Gilbert  Stuart,  accompanied  j 
with  a  biographical  sketch,  written  by  a  profes-  j 
sional  member  of  the  “National  A  c.aVlemy  of  j 
Design.”  _  | 


To  MV  LlITTLlB  ADlElrlSr^. 
I)ance  in  tky  mirth,  my  lovely  child, 

Of  piite  ftAd  ybUlhHil  bl*OW, 

'€k}d  keep  it  Always  undefiled 
And  bbautiAil  as  no#  $ 

1  Would  not  that  a  thing  do  fliir, 

So  pure  and  innooeiA, 

Should  ever  on  its  surface  bear 
.One  shade  of  discontent ; 

But  1  would  have  thee  always  be 
Vrom  IkAto#,  gtlef,  and  sadneisb  flree. 

Oh !  how  my  heart  leafe  at  the  sound 
Of  mirth  so  g^y  and  sweet,  ^ 

With  pride  I  mark  the  graceful  bound 
Of  thy  infantine  feet. 

Oh !  I  could  clasp  thee  to  my  heart, 

'  Bo  fun  Of  tebdemen. 

And  breathe  the  joy  thy  lips  impart, 

In  a'  paternal  kiss  f 

That  kiss  with  blessings  pure ’should  teeiiv 
And  stamp  with  joy  thy  every  dream. 

May  my  pure  blessing  ever  prove 
A  guardian  to  thy  heart,' 

.  Anddhield  it  fiiDm  thwsnares  of  love, 
or  aught  that  woeu  fthfMirt  ( 

May  sorrow  ne’er  come  over  thee, 

And  never  may  a  tear 
Bedim  thy  bright  eyes’  witchery  ; — 

God  keep  thy  conscience  clear 
Froni  aught  that  e’er  Ihy  cheek  could  die 
With  crimson,  or  could  cause  a  sigh. 


SICILIAN  VESPERS. 


•  i/v  anfll*  m  1  n  vasaaxovii.  VfA  WUlU  UaUOC  a  OlKll. 

W  e  have  received  from  Mr.  Wilbam  Taylor, P  oeorgr 

I  of  Hartford,  Conn,  an  original  piece  of  music,!  ■“ 

adapted  to  the  lines  which  appeared  in  No.  21 1  s ic  i  l i  a  n  E s  P E R  s . 

of  the  Euterpeiad,  written  by  S.  L.  Fairfield.!  One  evening,  as  we  were  rambling  about  the 
It  will  appear,  if  possible,  in  our  next.  |  island,  the  sound  of  music  floating  on  tlie  air 

_  ij  induced  us  to  go  in  search  of  the  invisible  har- 

TDADir  rvTj  17  A  rm  X?  I  J  when,  close  to  the  sea  shore,  and  thrown 

rAKlv  liixiiAiiviii.  \  [j^^q  strong  relief  by  the  light  of  the  pale  moon, 

The  delightful  opera  of  Cinderella  still  con- jj  which  was  sailing  in  majesty  through  a  cloud- 

tinues  to  attract  at  this  theatre.  Two  new  j^®®®  j '^^9  ^  round  chapel,  and,  before 

pieces,  ‘  The  Water  Witch’  and  ‘  Turning  the  ^as  a  silver-headed 

ioldmanathis  devotions,  playing  a  very  sweet 
Tables,  have  been  produced  since  our  last  hymn.  By  him  knelt  two  young  men,  one  ac- 

publication ;  the  former,  dramatized  from  Coop-  companying  him,  the  otlier  chanting  ;  whilst 
er’s  novel  under  that  title,  is  little  better  than !  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  wrapped  in  their 
a  vehicle  for  scenery  and  stage  show.  Turning!; thirty  or  forty  women 
the  Tables,  a  pefrtc  comedy,  is  replete  with 

mor,  and  we  never  recollect  having  seen  our  i  heard  between  each  cadence  and  dying 
friend,  Mr.  Simpson,  more  at  home  than  heap-jjfall.  We  never  saw  a  prettier  spectacle,  or 
peared  to  be  in  the  character  of  Jeremiah  i  heard  music  that  pleased  us  better  than  these 
Bumps.  jj  Sicilian  vespers. 


howfever.  The  dome  was  engrafted  by  the 
Romans  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks. 
Those  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.Marks,  at  Venice, 
are  the  earliest  examples  of  its  incorporation 
with  Gothic  arch  itecture,if  such  a  heterogeneous 
compound  can  be  so  designated,  and  were  erect¬ 
ed  by  Greek  artists  in  the  11th  century.  The 
noble  octangular  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  erecteil  by  Brunelleschi,  is  of  later  date. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  modern  instance  in 
Europe.  The  pseudo  gothic  building,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  plate  before  us,  has  few  pretensions  to 
correctness  of  style,  pointed  windows  or  lights 
being  introduced  in  a  Grecian  lantern.  The 
cornice  is  likewise  defective.  A  vile  lamp  post 
again  stares  us  in  the  face  in  this  view. 


Albany,  from  Van  Rensselaer’s  Island  ;  G. 
Wall. 

Although  an  agreeable  landscape,  we  Jo  not 
think’  this  view  of  Albany  does  justice  to  the  I 
thriving  metropolis  of  the  state  of  New  York.j 
Another  site  might  have  been  chosen  from  which ! 
the  city  could  be  shown  to  greater  advantage,! 
at  the  ^me  time  keeping  in  view  the  pictur¬ 
esque.  — 

Penitentiary,  Philadelphia ;  C.  Burton. 

There  is  a  gloomy  grandeur  about  castellat¬ 
ed  gothic  architecture  that  well  accords  with 
the  object  of  the  edifice  here  so  correctly  repre¬ 
sented.  The  perspective  in  this  plate  is  well 
managed,  but  we  wish  the  unsightly  fence  had 
been  thrown  down.  There  is  surely  no  necessity 
to  represent  disagreeable  objects,  or  those  which 
interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  picture,  .when  such 
are,*  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  temporary. 
We  say  to  the  artists,  as  Hamlet  says  to  the 
players,'  ‘  Pray  you  avoid  it.’ 


The  removal  of  our  printer’s  office  has  cans- 1  answers  to  correspondents. 

ed  some  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  indebtetl  to  our  fair  friend  “  EIi7.a,”  for  her  poetical 

*' .  ..11  I  coJfTiniurications,  and  hope  she  will  not  forget  us  in  our  next 

number.  '  Being  unavoidable,  we  trust  our||numi)er. 


friends  will  excuse  it. 

For  the  Euterpeiad. 

SONNET  TO  THE  EVENING  8TAR. 
Welcome  fair  star  of  eve  !  whose  silver  light 
Shines  through  the  ethereal  depths,  so  calmly  bright, 
With  soft — not  dazzling,  lustre  on  my  view ; 

As  I  entranced  gaze  on  thee,  my  soul 
Seems  mounting  far  beyond  earth’s  dull  control, 

On  fleetest  wings  to  yon  high  arch  of  blue. 

Through  which  thou  rovest,  lighting  with  thy  beams, 
And  in  my  breast  awakening  such  dreams . 

As  thy  pale  melancholy  glance  inspires  : 

Thine  (s  the  hour  the  poet  dearest  loves 
To  lonely  ramble  through  the  misty  groves. 

And  from  thy  silver  fount  drink  living  fires 
Of  inspirai’iou — while  each  vision  teems 
With  pensive  beauty,  like  thine  own  mild  beams. 

IDEAUNA* 


“L,’’  Brooklyn,  W*  feceived. 


j!  Errata,  in  No.  21.  In  the  munc  of  La  Carfmra.  all  the 
j  notes  which  are  sharp’d  In  the  seventh  bar  of  the  three  uppe  i 
I  parts,  should  be  re8torc«l  to  their  natural  tone,  lo  effect  which  it 
I  IS  only  necessary  lo  erase  the  sharps.  The  same  correction  will  . 
||  be  necessary  in  the  fifteenth  bar. 


'  NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
By  Firth  &  Hall. 

j  Three  of  the  performances  at  the  late  sacred  oratorio, 
ilon  the  24th  ultimo,  viz  : — “  Ye  aacredpriesta^^*  as  suiiff 
jjby  Miss  Moran  ;  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,” 
jias  sung  by  Miss  Woodward ;  and  “  Ye  verdant  plaina*\ 
i  as  sung  by  Miss  Moran.  Music  by  Handel. 

Published  by  George  W.  Blbecker,  No.  6,  Cort- 
landt-street,  at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  by  country  subscribers ;  and  miarterly  in  advance 
by  subscribers  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  New- 
Haven.  _ 

Henry  Mason,  Printer,  64,  Nassau-street,  comer  of  John-siroei. 
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ith  sound  of  lute  and  man  -  do  -  lins,  To 


ayi 

IBB 

7m 

Oh  then’s  the  hour  for  those  who  Idve, 
Sweet,  like  thee  and  me. 

When  all  so  calm  below,  above, 

In  heaven,  and  o’er  the  sea ; 

When  maidens  sing  sweet  Barcarolles, 
And  echo  sings  again. 

So  sweet  that  all  with  ears  and  souls 
Should  love  and  listen  then. 


4. — 


SOFT  AS  THE  TWILIGHT  BREEZE  OF  MAY. 


THE  WORDS  BY  S.  FAIRFIELD - MUSIC  BY  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN 


ANDANTE 

QUASI 

ALLEGRETTO 


When  eve  in  sha-dow 


Yet  cheer-ful 


When  mom  die 
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and  bloom 


ANIMA 


Be  all  thine  hours,  till  death’s  last  gloom 

,  RELEN.  ^ 


ANIMA 


Be,  all  the  joys  that  robe  thy  heart, 

Be  all  thv  love  that  soars  to  heaven 
Till,  full  ol  years,  thy  spirit  part, 

Like  a  rich  cloud  on  summer  even. 


Perpetual  like  tl»e  sun’s  great  lijlit, 

V’'ct  various  as  the  rainbow’s  hues, 

Deep  as  the  ftar-paved  vault  of  nifrht. 

And  mild  in  mirth  as  nature’s  musC, 

Entered  according  to  act  of  congress,  March  11,  1831,  by  George  W.  Blcccker,  of  the  state  of  New  York 
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RUSSIAN  HORN  MUSIC. 

[From  the  London  Harmonicon.] 

This  is  indisputably  a  very  curious  exhibition,  and  it 
must  be  a  genuine  one.  Change  but  the  dress  and  the  | 
tunea  and  the  Tyrolese  minstrel  of  to-day  may  become 
the  ^hemian  to-morrow ;  but  of  this  horn-muaic,  no 
country  under  the  sun  but,  Russia,  could  fornish  the 
genuine  raw  material,  and  no  extent  of  receipts,  should 
all  London  flock  to  hear  it,  could  repay  the  outlay  of 
getting  up  a  counterfeit.  Of  all  the  ingenious  devices 
for  reduemg  man  to  the  level  of  a  machine,  with  which 
tyranny  has  at  various  times  amused  itself,  this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  curious ;  a  number  of  persons  are  train¬ 
ed  to  lilt  with  unerring  precision,  to  the  infinitesimal 
part  of  a  second,  the  very  instant  when  each  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sound  from  a  tube,  the  sounding  of  which,  ini 
exact  time,  is  the  whole  business  of  his  musical  exist¬ 
ence.  The  bare  idea  of  devoting  so  many  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  to  the  drilling  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of 
this  clock-work  regularity,  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  one  who  h^  but  to  will  and  be  obeyed  ;  and 
the  disheartening  drudgery  of  learning  the  art,  would 
have  been  submitted  to  only  by  those  who  were  habitu¬ 
ated  to  consider  the  commands  of  their  superiors  the; 
sole  law  of  their  actions.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  Russia 
that  we  find  this  instrument  invented,  and  that  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  ancient  hereditary  tyranny  of  its  prifices 
and  nobles  was  as  yet  unsoftened  by  their  barbaric  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  arts  aad  civilization  of  more  favoured 
countries.  The  difficulty  of  originally  manufacturing 
such  an  instrument,  and  the  expense  attending  its  sup¬ 
port,  confined  the  possession  of  it,  of  course,  to  the 
emperor,  or  the  most  wealthy  nobles ;  but  once  made, 
we  find  it  transferable,  like  an  article  of  commerce,  by 
purchase  and  sale,  human  beings  and  all.  Sir  Robert 
fCer  Porter,  in  his  Travelling  Sketches  of  Russia,  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  which  he  lieard  at  an  en- 
UTtainment  given  by  Prince  Bagrazior,  at  Moscow,  in 
March,  im.  I 

“We  had  also  the  horn  music,  which,  as  it  is  strange 
and  curious,  I  will  describe.  It  was  invented  by  Prince  | 
Gallitzin,  in  17G2.  This  instrument  consists  of  forty  per-: 
eons,  whose  life  is  spent  in  blowing  one  note.  The' 


public  concert  at  the  Opera  rooms  on  the  23d,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  program  :  . 

Part  L 

Overture  (Homs),  (rViii/J*  rfe  .  Boieldieu. 

Russian  Melody,  with  Variations,  (Horns). 

Russian  Song,  (Vocal),  with  Accompaniments. 

Part  II. 

Overtiiro  (Horns),  {Die  Enifuhrung  aU8 

dem  Serail.)  Mozart. 

Russian  Melody,  with  Variations,  (played  on  the  Reeds). 
Russian  Song,  (Vocal),  with  Accompaniments. 
Polonaise  (Horns) . Julius  Miller. 

Part  III. 

Russian  Melody,  with  Variations  (played  on  the  Reeds). 
Russian  Song  (Vocal),  with  Accompaniments. 

Andante  and  Rondo  (Horns) .  Muller. 

The  band  consists  of  twenty-five  individuals,  who  play 
upon  about  fifty-five  horns,  all  formed  of  brass  of  a  con-, 
ical  shape,  with  the  mouth-piece  bent :  the  lowest  of  these 
horns  is  eight  feet  long,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  larger  end,  and  sound  double  a  ;  the  highest,  which 
sounds  E,  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long  by  one  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  horns,  but  not  all,  nave  keys  for  one 
or  two  semitones.  When  playing,  the  band  is  drawn  up 
four  deep,  the  trebles  in  front,  and  the  very  low  horns 
laid  on  trestles  at  the  back,  so  that  the  performer  can 
raise  the  mouth  piece  with  ease,  while  the  other  end 
rests  on  frame ;  one  man  plays  the  three  lowest 
horns,  hlowii^  them  in  turns  as  they  are  wanted.  Not 
the  least  curious  portion  of  this  machinery,  is  the  con¬ 
ductor,  who,  with  the  score  before  him  on  a  desk,  stands 
fronting  his  troops  at  what  soldiers  would  call  the  left 
flank  of  the  company ;  and  continues  during  the  whole 
{)erformonce  to  beat  the  time  audibly  by  tapping  a  little 
stick  or  cane  on  his  desk.  And  this  time  he  beats  not 
according  to  the  equal  division  of  the  bar,  but  the  num- 
l)er  and  quality  of  the  notes  therein, — thus  for  a  bar  of 
3-4  time,  containing  one  crotchet  followed  by  four  q^ua- 
vers,  he  makes  five  taps,  the  four  last  twice  as  rapid  as 
the  first. 

When  the  performance  began,  notwithstanding  all  we 
had  read,  although  we  knew  that  each  demisemiquaver 
of  a  rapid  octave  must  be  breathed  by  a  separate  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  were  astonished  at  the  unity  of  effect,  and  cor- 
j  redness  of  time ;  and  this  feeling  continued  undiminish 


.oumis  prcluce.!  are  precl^Iy  similar  to  those  of  an  im-  ^  approbation 

mense  organ,  as  i  erence,  a  ea  i  e  see  ns  .  and,  all  moral  considerations  apart,  we 

to  blend  With  Its  preceding  and  following  one ;  a  circuni-'  -  ’  ...  i  ^ 


lencc  reflections  which  jar  with  their  harmbnv.  To  1"'" V There  is  no  expression,  no  coloring  m  the 
human  imture  reduced  to  ouch  a  use,  calls  up  thoughts  I  Peeformanee :  ant^  though  the  tone  produced  by  the  Imss 
very  iiiimi.ul  to  our  admiration  of  strains  so  iwakened.  i  exyeme  y  fine  and  powerfui,  and  tlie  tenors 

1  inmiired  who  U.e  in.drumcnt  belonged  to?  (by  tl.ai  i?''®  soft  and  mellow,  the  trebles  are  shrill,  and  very 

worn  lioih  piiies  and  men  are  included,)  and  was  told  if!  ^  ..hi  .1  *  • 

-  *  '  -  -  I  The  vocal  j  art  of  tlie  concert  had  notliing  m  its  ciiri- 

lOsity  to  atone  for  monotony  of  tune  and  mediocrity  of 

(»eriormance.  A  feeble  tenor  sang  a  low  air,  accoinpa- 

‘  Some  of  these  individuals,  thus  destined  to  drag  I  nied  by  one  very  indflerent  clarionet,  and  sustained,  at 

tlirougli  a  meljuicholy  existence,  jday  at  times  on  sever-  J  intervals,  by  a  chorus.  A  quick  movement  in  chorus  fol- 

al  piiH-Bof  various  sizes,  which  brealne  the  higher  notes ;  dowed,  during  which  the  noise  was  increased,  but  tlie 

hut  tne  bass  pipes  have  each  their  unchanging  blower. '[effect  not  at  ^1  improved,  by  one  tambourine  and  a  pair 


For  the  Euterpeisd. 

TO  MY  CANARY  BIRD. 

I. 

I  could  not  sing  so  blithe  as  thee, 

Without  a  hope  of  liberty  ; 

Thou  know’st  not  of  the  waving  trees, 

Nor  of  the  mom’s  refreshing  breeze ; 

II. 

Thou  know’st  not  of  the  pretty  nowers, 
Nor  of  the  cool,  reviving  showers,  • 

Or  of  the  soft  and  feathered  nest, 

Where  the  young  warblers  take  their  rest. 

III. 

4 

Oh  liberty !  is  sweet  to  me, 

Why  then  not  set  my  captive  free  7 
Yes — I  will  ope  his  prison  door. 

And  let  his  crampt  wings  freely  soar; — 

IV. 

.Soar  where  he  will,  and  at  his  ease. 
Singing  for  pleasure,  and  to  please : 

I  will  not  have  a  bird  my  slave, 

In  th’  land  of  freedom  and  the  brave. 


ELIZA. 


SKliBCTBD  MISCEIiLANY. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  SION. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Sion,  is  a  deserted  convent.  It  is 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  contains, 
chapel,  cells,  refectory,  kitchens,  and  other 
apartments;  but  so  wet  from  the  continual 
damp,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  inhabited.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  spots  among  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood 
rendered  sacred  as  the  abodes  of  holy  men. 
Many  remains  of  hermitage  are  yet  shown, 
each  with  some  traditional  history  attached  to 
them  of  the  virtues  or  misfortunes  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants.  Not  long  ago  there  was 


stir  from  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  He  was  universally  respected  by  the 
■inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  his  civil  and 


had  just  bt'en  purchased  by  a  nobleman,  on  tlie  recent 
death  of  its  posse sor. 


unassiiming 


manner,  and  was  at  last  found 


They  are  extremely  long,  and  laid  on  a  machine  or 
trestle,  close  to  which  the  |>erfonner  stands,  and  plaA?s 
his  inout)i  to  the  smaller  extremity  of  the  pipe,  in  an 
liorizonlal  jxisition.  Tlie  shajie  is  exactly  that  of  a 
speaking  trumpet;  a  screw  is  inserted  near  the  bell  of  the 
tube,  to  give  it  a  8har|ier  or  flatter  tone,  as  may  be  re- 
quirtMi.  The  performers  are  generally  thin  and  pale  ; 


and  I  have  lille  doubt,  but  that  the  quantity  of  air  the;  sum  given  in  tliis  country  for  a  first  rate  concert,  as  the 

_ _ _ _  ...1....,  _ 1  *1 _ _ _ _ _ r.-  I  _ : _ ...  _ r _ 


instrument  takes,  and  the  practice  n<»ee8sary  for  j'erfer 
tion  in  execution,  must  oul.tract  many  years  from  tiie: 
otherwise  natural  term  of  their  lives.’  i 

So  far  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  Dr.  Granville,  who  heard 
this  instrument  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1827,  mentions  it' 
as  peculiar  to  the  Russians,  or  rather  the  Imperial  Fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  ascribes  its  invention  to  a  Bohemian,  named 
Maresch,  who  was  a  musician  in  the  band  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Elizalieth.  He  adds,  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
treatise  piiblisheil  aliout  thirty  years  ago,  by  Henrichs, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  vrho  gave  specimens  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  whicli  the  notes  are  set  down  for  eacli  per- 
fbriner. 

With  rcyiert  to  the  invention,  it  is  probable  tliat  both 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  Dr.  Granville  are  so  far  right,  that 
the  original  idea  was  Gallitzin’s,  and  the  tusk  of  reducing 
that  idea  to  |)ractice  confided  to  Maresch.  The  band  now 
iierforming  in  London  is  said  to  come  from  Moscow,  and 
nas  exhibited  its  iKJwers  in  Hamburgh,  and  other  cities 
of  Germany.  The  iH'rformers  arrived  in  London  aliout 
a  month  rgo;  and  after  private  exhibition  at  tlie  New 
Argyll  R>c»ms,  and  playing  before  their  Majesties,  at  St. 
Jauiws’s  Palace,  on  'he  14th  of  December,  gave  their  first  A 


of  cymbals. 

For  Uie  sake  of  these  wandering  harmonists,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say  tlie  audience  was  anything  but  numerous  or 
distinguished.  It  cannot  have  much  exceeded  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons;  and  out  of  these,  we  should 
think  tliat  not  one  half  were  money  visitors.  Indeed, 
the  poor  men  were  very  ill  advised  to  fix  the  highest 


price  of  admission  to  their  performance.  PTbibitlng-  in 
a  morning  during  tlie  liollctays  ui  half  a  crown,  or  three 
shillings,  children  liulf  price,  they  may  earn  some  mo¬ 
ney  ;  imrticularly,  if  they  will  head  their  bills  with  tlie 
lithographed  representation  of  tlieir  band,  whicJi  now 
adorns  the  music  shop  windows;  but  if  they  persist 
in  demanding  half  a  guinea,  forsaken  boxes  and  nn  empty 
pit,  will  leave  them,  we  fear,  to  pay  tlie  hire  of  the  room 


dead  in  his  cell,  by  some  travellers  whom  curi¬ 
osity  liad  induced  to  visit  the  hermitage.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  no  one 
knew  whence  he  came  or  any  thing  of  liis  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  a  prey  to 
some  secret  grief,  which  eventually  terminated 
his  existence.  A  gentleman,  who  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  Switzerland  some  time  since;  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  anchorite : 
Speaking  of  himself,  he  said  : 

“  Being  in  a  more  than  usual  degree  beset 
with  the  infirmity  so  peculiar  to  travellers, — 
n  love  of  the  extraordinary, — I  inquired  of  mine 
host,  of  the  Lion  d’or,  with  wliom  I  liad  estab¬ 
lished  a  very  friendly  communication  by  means 
of  praising  his  sour  wine,  as  to  the  objects  of 
curiosity  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  course 
of  enumeration,  on  which  he  bestowed  a  con- 


.  .  siderable  share  of  eloquence,  that  which  mostly 

f  n  ti  !  attracted  my  attention  was  the  account  he  gave 

Pitying  then,  most  heartily,  the  Russian  gentleman ^  . 

who  has  engaged  m  such  an  enterprise,  and  more  par¬ 


ticularly  for  liaving  lent  his  ear  to  advice  which  tempted 
him  to  fix  the  admission  at  so  preposterous  a  sum,  we, 
neverthless,  cannot  but  feel,  at  this  crises — when  sacri¬ 
fices  are,  or  ought  to  be,  making  in  all  quarters  to  re¬ 
lieve  our  industrious  jxipulation  from  distress,  if  not 
from  actual  want, — that  to  give  to  a  band  of  strangers 
as  much  as  would  maintain  a  whole  family  for  a  whole 
week,  merely  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  a  curious  de¬ 
gradation  of  a  liberal  art,  would  betray  an  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  what  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  our  own  starving 
countrymen,  and  excite  the  derision  of  foreigners,  who!] 
never  fail  to  laugh  at,  though  they  profit  so  largely  by,  ^ 
our  gullibility. 


of  a  Stranger  who  had  chosen  his  abode  in  a 
deserted  hermitage,  in  one  of  the  wildest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  mountains ; — nothing  was  knowh 
of  him,  blit  from  his  piety,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  manner,  he  liad  acquired,  among  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  a  considerable  share  of  respect. 
He  had  never  been  known  to  quit  the  dreary 
spot  he  had  chosen. 

“  In  what  manner  does  he  procure  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  I  inquired, 

“  His  wants  are  few,”  returned  the  host,  ‘and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  around  take  care 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


NEW  SERIES^ 


the  holy  man  does  not  perish  for  lack  of  the  and,  I  must  confess,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  corn- 
little  he  requires.*  fortable  in  my  situation,  but  as  I  looked  forward, 

“And  what  may  be  your  opinion  of  this  I  saw  the  dull  twinkling  of  a  solitary  light, 
worthy  ?”  I  inquired  of  my  host.  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  extremity 

“  Doubtless  ;  replied  he,  crossing  himself  of  our  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  pathway, 
devoutly,  ‘doubtless  he  devotes  himself  to  that  The  guide  informed  me  the  light  was  placed 
dreary  solitude  to  atone  for  his  sins.*  there  by  the  hermit  as  a  direction  to  his  lonely 

“  I  could  not  help  shaking  my  head  in  doubt  retreat,  for  some  accidents  had  occurred  to  the 
at  this  charitable  conclusion.  poor  who  had  ventured  thither  without  a  guide. 

“  It  is  not  impossible,  said  I,  ‘  that  this  same  “  The  passage  now  became  excessively  steep, 
hermit  may  be  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  who,  and  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  cut  into  the 
tired  of  the  profession  of  rogue,  by  which  he  rude  resemblance  ol  a  stair  case.  When,  with 
may  not  have  been  a  gainer,  has  determined  great  fatigue,  we  had  nearly  reached  the  sum- 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  sloth  and  indo-  m  it,  a  most  extraordinary  cry  was  heard,  which, 
lence  still  continuing,  though  in  a  safer  way,  reverberating  amongst  the  recesses  of  this  wil- 
to  prey  on  the  industry  of  others.’  derness,  conveyed  a  stiange  feeling  of  awe,| 

“God  forgive  you,”  said  the  host,  ‘for  your  amounting  almost  to  terror.  I  looked  to  the 
uncharitable  surmises;  the  poorman  has  work-  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  I  per-t 
ed  early  and  late  to  learn  some  part  of  the  busi-  ceived,  by  the  liltle  light  which  the  lamp  af-| 
ness  of  watchmaking,  and  all  his  earnings  he  forded,  a  large  dog  standing  on  a  projectingi 
gives  to  the  poor.  As  to  the  bread  and  fruit  fragment  of  rock,  almost  perpendicularly 
he  receives  from  the  peasants,  he  amply  repays  above  us,  and  again  making  the  dull  echoes  re-1 
the  value,  by  teaching  them  and  their  chiidren  sound  with  his  wild  cry.  | 

the  duties  of  men  and  Christians.*  I  stoodj  “  Immediately  afterwards  I  beheld  a  human' 
abashed  before  my  host,  and  could  have  wished'!  figure,  bearing  a  lantern,  ascending  to  the  spot! 
my  unguarded  expressions  were  recalled;  butjjon  which  the  d(>g  was  placed,  who  crouched 
I  was  always  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  monks  [humbly  at  his  feet.  It  was  the  hermit.  We| 
and  hermits,  and  required  some  proof  to  con- j  had  now  approached  near  enough  to  distinguish, 
vince  me  of  their  sincerity.  objects  clearly,  and  the  entrance  to  the  hermi-! 

“  There  are  doubtless,”  continued  the  land-  tage  became  visible.  Itw’as  apparently  hewn; 
lord  of  the  Golden  Lion, ‘many  impostors,  from  out  of  the  rock,  and  almost  covered  by  the| 
whose  scandalous  conduct  you  have  formed  dark  foliage  that  crowned  the  mountain.  The; 
your  opinion  ;  but  Father  Berthold  is  none  of  appearance  of  the  recluse  was  as  singular  as  his! 
those.  Many  houseless  poor  and  wandering  dwelling.  His  apparel  consisted  of  a  rough' 
strangers  have  received,  with  gratitude,  the  dark  coloured  dress,  reaching  from  his  neck 
timely  assistance  which  his  little  fund  has  almost  to  his  feet,  and  girded  round  the  waist 
afforded  them,  and  frequent  donations  are  sent  with  a  broad  leathern  belt ;  a  lantern  was  sus-| 
by  the  charitable  for  him  to  distribute  to  the  pended  to  his  side,  which  it  rarely  quitted  when; 
distressed.*  traversing  the  dismal  precincts  of  which  he 

“My  esteem  for  the  recluse  rose  in  propor-  appeared  the  undisputed  proprietor.  His  beard 
lion  to  the  spirited  and  feeling  eulogium  passed  was  not  as  white  as  snow,  as  some  hermits  have! 
on  his  virtues  by  the  landlord,  and  I  instantly  been  described,  but  his  appearance  was  suffi-i 
conceived  an  earnest  wish  to  visit  his  retreat,  ciently  venerable  to  excite  respect.  He  had,^ 
My  imagination  portrayed  him  as  the  victim i  moreover  a  mild  prepossessing  look,  that  be- 
of  misfortune,  seeking  an  asylum  from  thej  spoke  your  good  will  before  a  word  was  uttered;' 
persecution  of  the  world,  and  returning  to!  and  the  kindness  and  piety  for  which  he  wasi 
mankind  good  for  evil.  My  sympathy  for  hisl  remarked  might  be  almost  read  in  the  lines  of; 
imaginary  wrongs  rose  in  proportion  as  myi  his  countenance. 

prejudice  had  been  heretofore  excited  by  his  “  He  welcomed  us  to  his  retreat,  which  was' 
supposed  hypocrisy.  through  the  entrance  mentioned.  It  was  a* 

“  I  resolved  to  visit  the  hermitage,  more  par-  dark  apartment  with  a  deal  table,  on  which  lay 
ticularly  as  the  landlord  described  the  situa-  some  of  the  implements  of  the  art  which  he 
tion  to  be  all  that  a  lover  of  the  picturesque!  cultivated.  In  one  corner  was  a  mattrass, 
and  romantic  could  desire.  It  was  noon  wheni  which  served  him  for  a  bed  ;  and  there  was*a 
I  set  out  on  my  excursion,  accompanied  only!  small  cupboard,  in  which  was  some  bread  and 
by  a  guide,  my  companions  declining  to  be  of|  dried  grapes,  and  ajar  of  oil  for  his  lamps.  \ 
the  party.  I  did  not  regret  their  absence,  foi!  “You  have  chosen  a  lonely  retirement,  h 
my  thoughts  were  so  occupied  with  the  sub-1  said,  ‘  and  a  particularly  unfortunate  situation! 
ject,  which  interested  me  that  I  felt  I  should  |  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  art  with  which' 
have  been  but  a  sorry  companion.  My  guide  I  hear  you  amuse  yourself.* 
did  not  interrupt  me  with  the  never  ending  de-j  ‘  No  place  can  be  said  to  be  lonely,*  he  re¬ 
tail  which  .some  of  these  gentry  possess,  and  plied,  ‘when  the  mind  is  fully  occupied  to  tha 
we  proceeded  in  silence  towards  the  height  |  advantage  of  itself  and  others ;  butlhaveano- 
where  the  recluse  had  his  rocky  habitation. |  ther  apartment  wherein  I  can  practice,  with; 
We  had  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moun-i  greater  advantage,  the  business  whereof  you, 
tain,  the  path  was  very  steep,  and  every  step'  speak,  which  I  will  presently  show  you  :  He: 
became  more  difficult  of  access.  We  halted ;  then  led  the  way  through  a  gallery  cut  in  thel 
in  a  little  plain,  which  seemed  as  though  placed  rock,  and  opening  a  door,  I  was  almost  be  wild! 
as  a  resting  place,  previousto  entering  a  gloomy  ered  with  the  sudden  change.  It  was  like-| 
looking  defile  which  led  to  the  hermit’s  abode,  emerging  from  the  deepest  night  to  the  brighti 
“  The  scene  became  singularly  wild  and,  glories  of  day.  The  apartment  was  of  a  good! 
sombre.  A  very  narrow  path  led  througli  this,  size,  likewise  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  front  ofj 
rocky  pass,  which  we  trod  with  great  caution;!  which  was  open  to  the  light,  at  a  very  consider- 
though  it  was  but  little  after  noon,  the  gloom;  able  elevation  up  the  mountain, 
was  gradually  increasing  as  we  advanced.  1|  “I  was  delighted  with  the  glorious  prospect, 
found  it  was  produced  by  large  masses  of  over-l  Below  was  the  town  of  Sion,  with  its  rocks 
hanging  rocks,  which  seemed  suspended  in  the!  and  castles  ;  the  river  Rhone  winding  through 
air  above  u.««,  and  crowned  with  thick  foliage,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country,  and  the: 
that  completely  shadowed  our  path.  As  we  summits  of  the  snow-capt  Alps  rising  one  above 
proceeded  the  gloom  became  positive  darkness,!  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  When 


my  surprise  had  in  some  degree  stibsided,  I 
turned  to  the  hermit,  who  was  smiling  at  my 
astonishment,  to  congratulate  him  on  possess¬ 
ing  a  place  so  enviable. 

“  The  eye  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  beau¬ 
ties,  however  great,  he  replied,  ‘  and  it  requires 
much  more  than  a  pleasing  prospect  to  satisfy 
a  mind  which,  if  not  occupied,  would  prey 
upon  itself.*  His  words  raised  my  curiosity, 
and  I  took  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  the  small 
basket  which  the  guide  had  brought,  with  some 
sandwiches,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  hermit, 
took  a  chair  in  this  delightful  spot,  and  entreat¬ 
ed  him  to  partake,  hoping  that  a  little  intimacy 
might  perhaps  beget  confidence.  In  this  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  mistaken,  for  my  entreaties  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from 
his  own  abstemious  fare.  On  the  table  I  ob¬ 
served  a  Bible,  and  on  shelves  round  the  room 
were  a  great  many  books.  There  was  a  small 
side-table,  likewise,  which  bore  the  implements 
of  his  trade,  and  two  or  three  unfinished 
watches.  He  was  very  offiible,  and  conversed 
with  freedom  on  every  subject  but  which  rela¬ 
ted  to  himself;  but  that  was  unfortunately 
what  I  most  particularly  de.sired  to  know. 

“  Alternately  stimulated  by  an  eager  curi¬ 
osity  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  hermit’s 
history,  and  the  equally  importunate  calls  of  a 
keen  appetite,  which  the  morning’s  ramble  had 
created,  I  began  to  find  the  latter  in  a  fairer  way 
of  gratification  than  the  former.  The  flash  of 
excellent  liquor,  with  which  my  host  of  the 
Golden  Lion  had  provided  me,  had  nearly 
disappeared,  but  my  friend  the  recluse  still 
continued  insensible  to  my  repeated  hints.  My 
frequent  though  distant  endeavours  to  draw 
him  into  a  conversation  that  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion  I  desired  were  vain.  At  last,  how* 
ever,  finding,  perhaps,  that  I  was  one  of  those 
pertinacious  beings  who  sometimes  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  infringe  on  the  rules  of  good  breeding 
rather  than  surrender  a  favourite  point,  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  decided  reply  to  my  no  less 
distinct*  though  distantly  worded,  inquiries. 

“  During  the  time  that  I  have  occupied  this 
retreat;  he  observed,  ‘I  have  been  honoured 
with  the  visits  of  many  travellers,  and  I  have 
observed  with  some  pain,  they  have  all  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  quit  the  world. 

“  Such  desire  is  but  natural ;  I  replied  think¬ 
ing  this  was  a  favojrable  opportunity  for 
pressing  the  subject  more  unreservedly,  ‘for 
the  motive  must  have  been  extraordinary  that 
could  justify  such  a  resolution,  and  doubtless 
the  recital  would  furnish  an  excellent  moral 
lesson.’ 

“  The  misfortunes  of  an  humble  individual 
like  myself,  said  the  hermit,  ‘  would  confer  no 
benefit  on  those  who  revel  in  prosperity  ;  and 
a  curiosity  that  can  experience  gratification  in 
hearing  the  sorrows  of  the  unlorlunate  is  but 
an  unworthy  feeling,  and  not  to  be  gratified. 

“  I  felt  the  rebuke,  perhaps,  because  I  de¬ 
served  it ;  for  I  could  not  distinguish  any  thing 
in  the  placid  countenance  of  the  old  man,  or 
in  the  gentle  tone  of  his  voice,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  his  remark  w'as  levelled  expressly 
at  me.  I  hastened  to  deprecate  his  censure. 

“  ‘  If  the  recital  of  misfortune,’  I  remarked, 

‘  were  the  means  of  creating  pain  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  if  curiosity  alone  were  to  be  gratified  it 
ought  justly  to  be  reprobated;  but  might  there 
not  be  a  compassionate  interest  which  seeks 
the  alleviation  of  sorrow  disguised  under  the 
semblance  of  curiosity?  and  I  added,  with 
warmth  and  sincerity,  ‘if  I  seek  to  know  your 
history,  be  assured  it  is  that  I  may  offer  you 
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consolation  or  assistance,  although  perhaps 
inadequate.’ 

“  The  old  man  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my 
arm,  and  fixing  his  mild  blue  eyes  on  me  with 
a  melancholy  expression  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  my  kind  young  friend  ;  said  he,  ‘  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  compassionate  feeling; 
be  assured  that  I  do  not  attribute  your  curi¬ 
osity  to  unworthy  motives;  but  you  are  young ; 
in  time  you  will  learn  that  no  slight  or  com¬ 
mon  place  misfortune  could  induce  a  man  to 
forsake  his  home,  his  country,  all  in  fact  that 
mankind  covet  in  this  world,  and  retire  to  a 
solitary  cave,  where  his  best  prospect  is  the 
grave :  you  will  learn  that  assistance  to  such 
as  he  would  be  vain;  that  commisseration 
would  be  useless ;  that  his  only  hopes  are  those 
of  another  world.  Seek  not  then  that  I  should 
by  the  recital,  revive  those  scenes  of  sorrow 
which,  even  through  the  lapse  of  years,  I  can¬ 
not  remember  without  pain :  be  satisfied  that 
I  have  tasted  the  cup  of  affliction  in  many  a 
deep  and  bitter  draught ;  and  God  grant,  me 
young  friend,  that  you  may  never  experienc- 
the  disappointment,  the  cruel  laceration  of  thy 
hearU’s  best  feelings  which  I  have  had  so  bile 
tcrly  to  lament.’ 

“  I  was  moved  with  the  old  man’s  words  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  ;  and  as  I 
raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  tear  silently  trickle 
down  his  aged  cheek.  He  rose  from  his  seat 
and  removed  slowly  to  the  opening,  or  window, 
to  conceal  the  emotion  which  his  thoughts  oc¬ 
casioned.  I  could  not  but  reproach  myself  for 
the  pain  I  had  unconsciously  created,  to  so 
kind  hearted  and  unfortunate  a  being ;  and  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  know  how  I  could, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  have  contributed 
to  his  comfort.  But  his  sorrows  were  hence¬ 
forth  sacred,  and  during  the  short  time  I  re¬ 
mained  we  conversed  on  other  subjects.  When 
I  arose  to  depart  the  old  man  lighted  his  lamp, 
and  accompanied  me  to  the  verge  of  his  gloomy 
abode.  Here  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  promised 
that  on  my  return  from  Italy,  I  would  revisit 
the  hermitage. 

“  It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards 
that  I  again  found  myself  at  the  Lion  d’Or,  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Sion,  and  after  partaking 
of  a  hasty  meal,  I  set  out,  unaccompanied,  to 
visit  my  friend  the  hermit.  It  was  a  fine  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  sun  had  yet  some  distance  to 
travel,  ere  the  Alps  would  screen  him  frona! 
my  sight,  as  I  quickly  and  without  difficulty 
retraced  the  path  I  had  trod  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion.  I  involuntarily  quickened  my  pace,  as  1 
advanced  towards  the  narrow  defile  that  led  to 
the  gloomy  habitation  of  the  recluse.  I  longed 
again  to  see  the  old  man,  whose  placid  and  be¬ 
nignant  manner,  and  whose  deep  but  unobtru¬ 
sive  griefs  had  caused  within  me  an  interest 
and  respect  for  him,  that  the  time  which  had 
departed  had  by  no  means  extinguished.  I 
ascended  the  dismal  path  until  the  darkness 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  proceed.  The  lamps 
which  had  lighted  the  w  ay  at  my  former  visit 
were  no  longer  seen.  I  called  loudly,  hoping 
that  the  sound  of  my  voice  would  be  heard  and 
answered.  I  could  distinguish  no  reply  but  the 
echo,  which  gave  back  my  voice  in  many  a 
prolonged  and  mournful  reverberation.  Fa¬ 
tigued  and  disappointed,  after  another  fruitless 
attempt  to  make  myself  heard,  I  returned  to 
the  light,  and  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
Sion,  when  I  saw  a  shepherd,  who  was  ascend-l 
ing  the  mountain  after  his  flock.  I  called  to 
him,  and  made  inquiry  after  the  hermit.  The 
man  shook  his  head. 

‘‘Has  he  then  left  the  mountain?”  I  asked, 
hoping  that  he  miglit  have  found  cause  to  re- 
no’tnce  his  solitude. 


“The  man  looked  the  affirmative. 

“  ‘  Whither  has  he  gone.”  I  inquired  an¬ 
xiously. 

“  ‘  I  hope,  to  heaven !”  replied  the  peasant,  in 
a  tone  of  compassion. 

“  ‘  Alas  !  then,  he  is  dead  !” 

“  The  shepherd  made  no  answer,  but  cros¬ 
sed  himself  devoutly. 

“  ‘Tell  me  the  manner  of  his  death,”  I  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  in  which  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
appointment  had  succeeded  to  the  pleasing  an¬ 
ticipations  in  which  I  had  indulged,  of  again 
conversing  with  the  old  man.  ' 

“  ‘  Tis  but  a  short  tale,  he  said,  ‘  and  I  will 
tell  it  you  willingly.’  He  seated  himself  on 
one  of  the  fragments  of  rock  which  lay  plenti¬ 
fully  scattered  about,  and  continued :  ‘  It  is 
now  about  six  months  that  we  ceased  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  hermit  walk  on  the  mountain,  which 
was  his  constant  custom,  and  the  bread  and 
fruits  which  were  left  for  him  were  untouched. 
We  thought,  perhaps,  he  had  broken  his  rule, 
and  gone  to  Sion  for  a  day,  but,  when  another 
day  passed,  and  still  the  fruits  remained,  we 
wprp  fparful  that  something  was  WTong,  and 
taking  a  piece  of  lighted  pine- wood,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  ascend  to  the  hermitage.  When  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  top  we  found  the  lights, 
which  the  hermit  kept  constantly  burning, 
were  extinguished  ;  and,  on  listening,  we  heard 
distinctly  the  low  wailings  of  a  dog.  Some  of 
our  party  were  seized  with  fear,  and  returned 
with  precipitation,  fearful  of  they  knew  not 
what :  myself  and  another  continued  our  way. 
We  entered  the  dark  apartment  of  the  hermit¬ 
age,  and  the  first  object  that  met  our  sight, 
was  the  old  man,  lying  dead  on  the  mattrass 
which  served  him  for  his  bed.  His  poor  dog 
whose  wailings  we  heard,  was  lying  close  be¬ 
side  his  dead  master,  apparently  almost  starv¬ 
ed  for  want  of  food.  The  death  of  the  old  man 
was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  country 
people  around,  for  they  loved  him  very  much, 
and  a  great  number  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
He  wss  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  the  mo¬ 
nastery  in  the  valley.’  ” 

“  Did  he  leave  no  papers  behind,  to  say  who 
he  w^as  ?”  I  inquired. 

“None,”  said  the  shepherd.  “No  one know’s 
who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came;  but  it  is 
hoped  he  will  rest  in  peace,  though  he  died  en¬ 
shrined  with  all  his  sins  to  answer  for.” 

I  rew^arded  the  shepherd  for  his  story,  and 
returned  to  Sion,  filled  with  melancholy. 


TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  HIS  RETURN  HOME  TO 
AMERICA.  • 

By  William  Roscoe. 

Spirits  oi  health,  and  hope,  and  peace  f 
That,  borne  aloft  on  airy  wing. 

Far  oir  the  tainted  vapours  chase. 

And  gales  of  breathing  freshness  bring ; 

As  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  main,  | 

The  light  sail  biightens  in  the  sky. 

Swift  following  in  your  cheerful  train,  I 

Like  birds  of  happiest  omen  fly ! 

And  oh !  be  yours  those  gifts  to  pour 
That  with  new  light  inform  the  breast, 

Dwell  on  the  much-lov’d  meeting  hour. 

And  soothe  the  interval  to  rest ! 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  a  dry  tree  like  a  pointer  dog  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  never  barks ! 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

Mr.  Elditor, — I  have  been  thinking  whether  I  should 
not  rather  sit  silently  down,  under  B.’s  displeasure,  than 
take  notice  of  his  communication  in  the  last  number  of 
the  New- York  Mirror.  I  shall  run  the  hazard  of  a  new 
offence,  by  the  necessity  of  telling  him  that  he  is  judging 
of  an  art  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  that  he  is 
wilfully  misrepresenting  my  opinion  of  Madame  Feron’s 
merits  as  a  vocalist.  He  endeavors  to  shelter  his  igno 
ranee,  and  wishes  to  destroy  a  reputation  which  he  hasTno 
hope  to  share.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  a  man,  and  that  opinion  is  always  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  to  convince  B. ;  but 
shall,  nevertheless,  offer  to  your  readers  the  following 
comment  on  his  last  remarks : 

B.  "cannot  follow  Germanicus  through  his  verbose 
lucubrations.^^  ^Fhis  is,  indeed,  not  surprising;  by  all 
that  he  has  hitherto  said,  he  has  evinced  that  he  wants 
attention  and  peneration,  and  that  his  understanding  is 
obstructed  by  prejudice.  When  he  thinks  that  I  suffer 
from  his  “  blows,”  he  is  grossly  mistaken  :  Germanicus 
is  no  drone  of  timidity.  B.  stings  only  like  a  fly — sucks 
a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  then  returns  for 
more.  If  he  had  the  power,  he  vrould  unquestionably 
bite  like  a  viper;  and 'would  be  glad  to  leave  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  gangrene  behind  him.  But  he  may  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  all  hia  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  without  the 
least  effect  upon  me. 

If  I  have  “  attacked^^  Mrs.  Austin^s  musical  capacities^ 
no  one  but  B.  gave  occasion  for  it.  Reputation  is  com¬ 
monly  lost  where  it  vras  never  deserved*;  and  was  con¬ 
ferred  at  first,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by 
the  fondness  of  friendship^  and  servility  of  flattery. 
Persons  soon  grow  tired  of  echoing  to  each  other  a  name 
which  has  no  other  claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths 
are  pronouncing  it  at  once.  Perhaps,  at  a  future  period, 
I  may  indulge  myself  by  a  further  expression  of  my  opi¬ 
nions  upon  this  subject,  and  communicate  to  your  readers 
those  of  the  best  musicians  in  New- York,- Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  musical  talents  of  the  “indivi¬ 
dual.” 

I  have  sufficiently  proved  what  was  first  required ;  but 
as  I  perceive  B.’s  “  total  ignorance  on  the  subject,”  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tire  the  readers  of  this  paper  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  w’hat  I  have  once  before  stated.  Some  men  will 
not  be  convinced,  but  willingly  believe  what  they  wish  to 
be  true. 

"  Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.** 

WTioever  reads  the  "Review^*  of  Madame  Feron’s 
biography,  will  find  that  B.  makes  himself  “  ridiculous” 
in  commencing  a  “war  of  words ;”  now  he  “  twists  and 
writhes”  because  he  has  found  an  antagonist  who  is  too 
strong  for  him.  But  B.  well  know’s  that  he  has  undertak¬ 
en  to  wTite  on  questions  which  he  has  never  studied. 
He  has  wasted  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  readers, 
and  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derision  of  him  whom  he 
aspired  to  instruct.  He  closes  his  last  communication 
with  a  quotation  from  the  oacred  •cripturt-s;  and  I  am, 
indeed,  pleased  to  see  him  resent  to  this  best  of  books : 

I  trust  its  happy  influence  will  soon  produce  in  him  the 
conviction  that  he  has  “done  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.”  Germanicus. 


LINES 

Written  by  Lucian  Bonaparte,  on  visiting  the  house  where 
Shakspeare  was  born. 

The  eye  of  Genius  glistens  to  admire 
How  memory  hails  the  sound  of  Shakspeare’s  lyre, 

One  tear  I  ’ll  shod  to  form  a  crystal  shrine 
Of  all  that’s  grand,  immortal,  and  divine. 

Let  princes  o’er  their  subject  kingdoms  rule, 

»T  is  Shakspeare’s  province  to  command  the  soul  f 
To  add  one  leaf.  Oh,  Hhakspeare !  to  thy  bays, 

How  vain  the  effort,  and  how  mean  my  lays  f 
Immortal  Shakspeare !  o’er  thy  hallow’d  page 
Age  becomes  taught,  and  youth  is  e’en  made  sags. 
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For  the  Euterpeiad. 

ON  PRESENTING  A  LADY  WITH  “ACKER- 
MAN’S  FORGET  ME  NOT.” 

Whcn’er  thine  eye  shall  turn  lui  beam 
Upon  this  little  pleading  gift, 

And  read  of  love — Oh  may  the  theme 
Wake  thine  for  one  who  dares  to  lifl 
To  thee  his  hope  of  earthly  bliss, 

And  who,  in  secret  sends  thee  this, 

That  it  may  mutely  hint  of  what 

My  heart  would  ask — “  Forget  me  not.”  GEORGE. 

B  YRONI  AN  A. 

THE  BIBLE. 

[From  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 
Ravenna,  October  9, 1821. 

“  Send  me  a  common  Bible,  of  a  eood  legible  print. 
I  have  one ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom 
I  shall  probably  never  see  again,)  I  can  only  use  it 
carefully,  and  less  frequently,  because  I  like  to  keep  it 
in  good  order.  Don’t  forget  this,  because  I  am  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read  mem 
through  and  through  before  I  was  eight  years  old, — that 
is  to  say,  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  New  struck  me  as 
a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy, 
from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period,  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  1796.” 

CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

[From  a  letter  from  Madame  Guiccioli  to  Mr.  Moore.] 

*‘Many  families  (in  Ravcnim  principally,)  Owed  to 
him  the  few  proepcrous  days  tney  ever  enjoyed. — 
His  arrival  in  that  town  was  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of 
public  good  fortune,  and  his  departure  as  a  public  cala¬ 
mity  ;  and  this  is  the  life  which  many  attempted  to  as¬ 
perse  as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world  must  at  last 
team  how,  with  so  good  and  generous  a  heart,  Lord  By¬ 
ron — susceptible,  it  is  true,  of  the  most  energetic  pas¬ 
sions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
pure ;  and  rendering  homage  in  his  a^ts  to  every  virtue 
— how  he,  I  say,  could  afford  such  scope  to  malice  and 
to  calumny.  Circumstances,  and  also,  probably,  an  ec¬ 
centricity  of  disposition,  (which,  nevertheless,  had  its 
origin  in  a  virtuous  feeling,  an  excessive  abhorrence  for 
hypocrisy  and  affectation,)  contributed,  perhaps,  to  cloud 
the  splendor  of  his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyze  these  contradic¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  noble  friend  and  of 
ourself,  and  you  will  prove  that  the  goodness  of  his 
eart  weui  not  inferior  to  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.” 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  OPINION 
OF  DON  JUAN. 

[From  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 

Pisa,  Novembers,  1821. 

“You  disparaged  the  last  three  Cantos  to  me,  but  I 
have  heard  from  England  that  they  are  well  thought  of ; 
for  instance,  by  American  Irving ;  which  last  is  a  feather 
in  my  (fool’s)  cap.” 

ON  THE  DRAMA  OF  CAIN. 

[From  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Moore.] 
Pisa,  Feb.  8,  20,  and  March  4,  1822. 

“If  Cain  be  ‘blasphemous,’  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphe¬ 
mous;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  gentlemen, 
‘Evil,  be  thou  my  good,’  are  from  that  very  poem,  from 
the  mouth  of  satan;  and  is  there  anything  more  in  that 
of  Lucifer  in  the  mystery!  Cain  is  nothing  more  than 
a  drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  aiU  Ouin 
speak,  as  the  first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be 
supposed  to  speak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  persoanges 
talk  eJso  according  to  their  characters ;  and  the  stronger 
passions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama. 

“I  have  ever  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  as  in 
Scripture,  (though  Milton  dooe,  and  not  very  wisely 
either,)  but  have  adopted  his  angel,  as  sent  to  Cain,  in¬ 
stead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  the 
subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must 
fall  short  in,  viz.  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect 
of  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  old  mysteries  intro¬ 
duced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in 
the  new  one. 

“There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
in  ‘  Cain,’  that  1  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opinions ; 
but  m  a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer 
must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  characters. 
However,  the  parsons  are  all  preaching  at  it  from  Ox¬ 
ford  to  Pisa;— the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more 
harm  to  religion  than  all  the  infidels  tliat  ever  forgot 
their  catechisms ! 

“With  respect  to  religion,  can  I  never  convince  you 


that  I  have  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that] 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  every  body  7  j 
Yet  they  are  nothing  to  the  expression  in  Gothe’s  Faust,! 
(which  are  ten  times  hardier,)  and  not  a  whit  more  bold 
than  those  of  Milton’s  satan.  My  idea  of  a  character 
may  run  away  with  me ;  like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of 
course,  imbody  myself  with  the  character  while  I  draw 
it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  off  the  paper. 
I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary.” 

ACCOUNT  OF  LORD  BYRON  AND 
THE  COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI. 

[By  Mr.  West,  artist  of  Philadelphia,  who  painted  their  portraits 
at  Villa  Rossa,  near  Leghorn,  in  1822.] 

“  On  the  day  appointed,*!  arrived  at  two  o’clock,  and 
began  the  picture.  I  found  him  a  bad  sitter.  He  talked 
all  the  time,  and  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about 
America ;  how  I  liked  Italy ;  what  I  thought  of  the 
Italians,  &c.  When  he  was  silent,  he  was  a  better  sit¬ 
ter  than  before ;  for  he  assumed  an  countenance  that  did 
not  belonged  to  him,  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  a 
frontispiece  for  Childe  Harold.  In  about  an  hour  our  first 
sitting  terminated,  and  I  returned  to  Leghorn  scarely 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  the  haughty  misan¬ 
thrope  whose  character  had  always  appeared  so  enve¬ 
loped  in  gloom  and  mystery ;  for  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  met  with  manners  more  gentle  and  attractive. 

“  The  next  day  I  returned,  and  had  another  sitting  of 
an  hour,  during  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  what 
I  should  make  of  my  undertaking.  While  I  wus  paint¬ 
ing,  the  window  from  which  I  received  my  I^hl  became 
suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  ‘  E  trop- 
po  bello!’  [He  is  too  handsome.]  I  turned  and  disco¬ 
vered  a  beautiful  female  stooping  down  to  look  in ;  the 
ground  on  the  outside  being  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  window.  The  long  golden  hair  hung  down  about 
her  face  and  shoulders :  Her  complexion  was  exquisite, 
and  her  smile  completed  one  of  the  most  romantic  look¬ 
ing  heads,  set  off  as  it  was  Iw  the  bright  sun  behind  it, 
which  I  had  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron  invited  her  to 
come  in,  and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  Countess  Guic¬ 
cioli.  He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  was  glad  of 
her  presence,  for  the  playful  manner  which  he  assumed 
towards  her,  made  him  a  much  better  sitter. 

“The  next  day  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  progress 
which  I  had  made  in  his  likeness  had  given  satisfaction ; 
for,  when  we  were  alone,  he  said  that  he  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  favor  to  request  of  me ; — would  I  grant  it?  I  said  I 
should  be  happy  to  oblige  him ;  and  he  enjoined  upon 
me  the  flattering  task  oi  painting  the  Countess  Giiicci- 
oli’s  portrait  for  him.  On  the  following  morning  I  be¬ 
gan  it,  and  after  they  sat  alternately.  He  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  his  connexion  with  her,  and  said  he 
hoped  it  would  last  forever ;  at  any  rate,  it  should  not 
be  his  fault  if  it  did  not :  his  other  attachments  had  been 
broken  off  by  no  fault  of  his. 

“I  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to 
answer  his  questions  as  to  what  I  thought  of  him  before 
I  had  seen  him.  He  laughed  much  at  the  idea  which 
I  had  formed  of  him,  and  said,  ‘  Well,  you^find  me  like 
other  people,  do  you  not?’  He  often,  afterwards,  re¬ 
peated,  ‘and  so  you  thought  me  a  fine  fellow,  did  you?’ 
1  remember  once  telling  him,  that  notwithstanding  his 
vivacity,  I  thought  myself  correct  in  at  least  one  esti¬ 
mate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  I  still  conceived 
that  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  inquired  earnestly 
what  reason  I  had  for  thinking  so ;  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  never  observed  in  little  clnldren,  after  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  grief,  that  they  had  at  intervals  a  convulsive  or 
tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long  breath.  When¬ 
ever  I  had  observed  this,  in  persons  of  whatever  age,  1 
had  always  found  that  it  came  from  sorrow.  He  said 
that  the  thought  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
make  use  of  it. 

“Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  party,  left  Villa  Rossa,  (the 
name  of  their  house,)  in  a  few  days,  to  pack  up  their 
things  in  their  house  at  Pisa.  He  told  me  tnat  he 
should  remain  a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me,  if  I 
could  do  anything  more  to  the  pictures,  to  come  and  stay 
with  him.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  go;  and  was,  I 
thought,  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  America.  I  was 
with  nim  at  Pisa  for  a  few  days ;  but  he  was  so  annoyed 
by  the  police,  and  the  weather  was  so  hot,  that  I  thought 
it  doubtful  whether  I  could  improve  the  pictures;  and 
taking  my  departure  one  morning  before  he  was  up,  1 
wrote  him  an  excuse  from  Leghorn.  Upon  the  whole,  1 
left  him  with  the  impression  that  he  possessed  an  excel¬ 
lent  heart,  which  h^  been  miscontrued,  on  all  hands, 
from  little  else  than  a  reckless  levity  of  manners,  which 
he  took  a  whimsical  pride  in  opposing  to  those  of  otlier 
people.” 

[From  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 
Genoa,  October  10,  1822. 

“Don  Juan  will  be  known  by  and  by,  for  what  it  is 


intended,  a  satire  on  abuses  of  the  present  states  of  fM)» 
ciety,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.” 

LETTER  FROM  LORD  BYRON  TO 
LADY  Byron.  Pisa,Novemher  17, 182I. 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ‘  Ada’s  hair,* 
which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark  already 
as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  1  may  judge  from 
what  I  recollect  of  some  in  Augusta’s  possession,  taken 
at  that  age.  But  it  don’t  curl, — perhaps  from  its  being 
let  grow.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the 
date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why : — I  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your  hand  writ¬ 
ing  in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  returned,  and, 
except  the  two  words,  or  ratner  the  one  word,  ‘  House¬ 
hold,’  written  twice  in  an  old  account  book,  I  have  no 
other.  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for  two  reasons ;  firstly, 
it  was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agreeable ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word  without  documents^ 
which  are  the  worldly  resources  of  suspicious  people. 

“  I  suppose  this  note  will  reach  you  somewhere  about 
Ada’s  birth-day — the  10th  of  December,  I  believe.  She 
will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall 
have  some  chance  of  meeting  her ;  perhaps  sooner,  if  1 
am  obliged  to  go  to  Englana  by  business,  or  otherwise. 
Recollect,  however,  one  thing :  either  in  distance  or  near¬ 
ness,  every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder,  should,  after  so 
long  a  period,  rather  soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which 
must  always  have  one  rallying  point  as  long  as  our  child 
exists;  whicli.  I  presume,  we  both  hope  will  be  long 
after  either  of  ncr  parents. 

“  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation,  has 
been  considerably  more  than  the  whole  brief  period  of 
our  union ;  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of  our  prior 
acquaintance.  We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake ;  but, 
now  it  is  over,  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  thirty-three,  on 
my  part,  and  a  few  years  less,  on  yours,  though  it  is  no 
very  extended  period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  ha¬ 
bits  and  thougtns  are  ^nerally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of 
no  modification;  anuj  as  we  could  not  agree,  when 
younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so  now.  I  say  all 
this,  Realise  I  own  to  you  that,  notwitstanding  every¬ 
thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  not  impossible  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  separation ;  but  then  I  gave 
up  the  hope  entirely  and  forever.  But  this  very  im[>08i- 
bility  of  reunion,  seems  to  me,  at  least,  a  reason  why, 
on  all  the  few  points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  snould  nreserv’e  the  courtesies  of  life,  and 
as  much  of  its  kindness  as  people  who  are  never  to 
meet,  may  preserve,  perhaps  more  easily,  than  nearer 
connexions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  violent,  but  not 
malignant;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awake  my 
resentments.  To  you^  who  are  colder  and  more  concen¬ 
trated,  I  would  just  hint,  that  you  may  sometimes  mis¬ 
take  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse 
feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  you  tliat  I  licar  you  now 
(whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resentment  whatever. 

R**member  tlia^  if  you  hate  injured  me,  in  aught, 
this  forgiveness  is  something;  and  that  if  I  have  in- 
jured  you^  it  is  something  more  still ;  if  it  be  true,  ns 
the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  ofTending  are  the  least 
forgiving.  Whether  the  ofl'ence  has  been  solely  on  my 
side,  or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to 
reflect  upon  any  but  two  things,  viz : — that  you  are  the 
mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
I  hink  if  you  also  consider  the  two  corresponding  points, 
with  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be  better  for  all  three.” 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

Mr.  Editor, — Did  you  ever  build  a  castle  1  Yes:  you  have 
l>oen  “Ui  Italy,” — the  very  name  of  which  is  a  apell  to  quickea 
the  imagination,  and  make  “  the  hi;li  blood  run  frolic  through 
the  veins,” — and  you  have  built  some  castles  in  your  day.  U 
no*  the  annexed  a  rare  specimen?  ’Tis  the  production  of  N. 
I*.  Willis,  the  author  of  some  gems,  and  the  artificer  of 
many  gewgaws.  I  recollect  once  seeing,  in  one  of  his  frenzy- 
built  edifices,  the  portrait  of  a  lady  u-hose  mouth  had  no  cor- 
nersf  ami,  by  way  of  explanation,  he  says — “’Twas  like  a 
rose-leaf  torn!”  This  beats  the  Hibernian’s  definition  of  Am 
open  countenance — a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  M. 

CASTLES. 

I  wish  I  was  a  painter !  I  should  die 
At  thirty  of  my  three  score  years  and  ten — 

It  would  distil  my  life  so !  Why — to  sit 
For  hours  and  gaze  on  woman !  To  look  in 
Btmeath  a  lifted  lash,  upon  an  eye. 

And  drink  up  its  expremion,  till  my  skill 
Could  breathe  it  into  colour  !  'I'o  be  set 
To  imitate  a  spell  that  in  my  veins 
Was  thrilling  like  the  music  of  a  sphere ! 

To  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  a  ripe,  re<l  lip. 

Till  I  could  make  one  like  it !  and  arrest 
A  smile  that  could  make  angels  loiterers. 

And  not  be  chidden !— Hang  me !  if  the  thought 
Do  n’t  burn  me  up !— 1  ’ll  go  to  Italy ! 


VGW  SERIES. 
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•  ^  [Original]  days  of  the  Carnival,  its  last  Sunday,  Monday,  and  all  the  hard  words  in  the  dictionary  pressed  into  the  ser- 

T7  17  M  T  TV  T  T7  TV  P  T7  ^  Tuesday.  vice,  failed  to  convince,  it  never  failed  to  amuse ;  and 

ItlljMlJNlbOrli  morning  of  the  first  mentioned  day,  all  classes,  the  s[)ectator8  were  left  to  console  themselves  and  pon- 

OF  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS,*  OR,  SCRAPS  from  the  ‘  Dama' Nobile,’  in  her  large  black  veil,  taste-  der  on  the  ‘glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.* 

FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR.  fuHy  thrown  over  a  Well  dressed  head  of  hai",  and  fall-  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  Church  is  too 

_ I _  ing  in  graceful  folds,  so  as  alfnost  to  envelope  her  lovely  sacred  a  subject  to  be  thus  trifled  with ;  notliing,  in  any 

NO.  VII.  figure  in  transparent  drapery,  and  -  closely  followed  by  shape  alluding  thereto,  was  allowed;  but  the  faculty  of 

THE  CARNIVAL  servant,  in  a  starch  suit,  all  bedizened  with  lace ;  medicine  and  the  sons  of  iEsculapiua  are  not  so  protect- 

to  the  more  humble  citizens,  in  their  showy  garbs  of  ed ;  and  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  we  ever  and 

PRESENTATION  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINE,  OF  j  Lyons  ribbons,  and  Sicilian  tinsel,  anon  behold  caricatured  professors  of  the  healing  art, 

“  Tis  known,  at  least  it  sliould  be,  that  throughout  .  passing  to  and  from  the  multitude  of  churches,  holding  consultations,  with  all  the  gravity  imaginable, 

All  countries  of  the  (’atholic  persuasion,  whose  illuminated  and  glittering  shrines  seem  now’ even  over  patients  wdiose  ailments,  if  one  might  judge  from 

^'nfe'iK-ople'^uikrtheTr'f^^^  usually  attractive.  The  noise  of  bells  innu-  outward  appearances,  w’ere  like  those  of  Father  Paul’s, 

And  buy  repentance  ere  they  grow  devout,  '  merable,  rung  in  defiance  of  the  harmony  of  sounds;  and  arose  from  eating  and  drinking.  One  of  these 

WUhTdd'liili^^^d^^^^  greater  noise  from  the  discharge  of  hun-  stuffed  figures,  who  happened  to  have  his  case  taken  into 

And  other  things  ihatTnay  be  had  for  asking.  ’  •  dreds  of  small  iron  cannons,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  consideration  under  my  window’,  W’as  not  less  than 

announce  tlie  hour  of  noon,  when  devotional  exercises  seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumference.  One  doctor  car- 
The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  •  i  i  ,  u  .1  i  •  1  i  i  •  ^r  .u  1  u  1  r  u  -  1 

The  skies,  (ami  the  more  duskily  the  lietier,)  qease  ;  and  the  pea!  of  the  organ  and  the  solemn  chaunt  ried  a  phial  as  large  as  himself,  upon  the  label  of  which 

Tlieiime  less  liked  by  husbands  thaigiy  lovers  ^iyp  place  to  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  minstrelsy.  was  w’litten,  in  very  legible  characters,  ‘The  whole  of 

Ami  gidety  on  rmU^ss  The  comparative  stillness  of  the  streets,  during  the  this  infernal  mixture  to  be  taken  every  hour.*  Another 

(iiggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  lieset  her;  hour  of  dinner,  is  soon  broken  by  the  appearance  of  here  bore  a  lancet  as  large  as  a  scythe,  and  his  attendant  a 

Gultars,*^anTeverVo'thor  !  and  there  a  grotesque  figure  on  the  way  to  some  rendez-  bucket,  upon  which  we  read  the  number  12;  leading 

I VOU8  of  fun. and  frolic,  or  by  groups  of  little  urchins  of  us  to  suppose  that  phlebotomy,  on'a  w’holesale  scale,  was 

■'  and'iiaib  I  the  low’est  in  masques  of  daulx'd  paper,  the  pro-  the  favorite  system  of  our  Sangrado.  A  third  carried  a 

And  biuloquin.«»  and  clowns,  with  fcut«  gymna.«ticaJ,  ductions  of  their  own  fingers  as  well  as  fancies.  The  blister  large  enough  for  the  tarpaulin  of  a  shi}),  to  w’hich 

AlVkInds’ol^?h't.ss%xcepu^^^^  ’  '  thickens,  however,  and  for  three  or  four  hours  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance.  Another  distributed  pills 

All  people,  their  lancies  hit,  may  cbo(w<* ;  .  the  sport  is,  as  old  Capulet  says,  at  the  best.  The  streets,  like  cannon  balls,  from  a  large  bandbox  of  mie  Parisian 

Rut  no  (»m‘ in  these  paim  Hiavipiiz  the  clergy,  1  particularly  the  main  one,  Corso,  w’hich  is  a  mile  in  dimensions.  Attractive  as  the  principal  actors,  or  stars, 

Tlierelore  take  lieed,  ye  Ireeibinkers !  1  charge  ye.  ' '  .  ’  ’  .  .  1  i  >  > 

length,  is  covered  with  maskers,  the  whole  population  as  they  may  be  designated,  W’ere,  the  inferior  perform- 

You'u  better  walk  about  Itegirt  with  briars,  appearing  to  be  there  collected.  The  balconies  of  the  ers,  the  million,  were  by  no  means  idle.  Amidst  a 

’  A  s?Se  st*iic*irrldle^^^  t  windows  are  filled  with  the  upper  ranks  of  both  sexes,  thousand  other  follies,  that  of  projecting  slicks  afforded 

Altbong!i  yon  swore  it  only  was  in  fnn  :  |  who  sit  at  tlieir  ease,  enjoying  the  moving  and  animat-  as  much  amusement  as  that  of  any  other.  These  sim- 

TbeyM  ball  von  o’er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires  v  •  1  .1  .  .  1  i  .  1  •  r  l  i  r  t  u.  11 

Of  i*hle"etlion  with  every  inotlier’.s  son,  j panorama  which  the  street  below’  presents.  pie  pieces  of  mechanism  are  made  of  light  wood,  and, 

Nor  say  one  iiiji-ss to r<Md  the  caublron's  bubble  Annual  repetitions  of  this  spectacle  of  wdt  and  buf-jexcept  being  much  larger,  are  little  different  from  the 

That  boil  d  > our  bunts,  ujdess  >ou  paid  ibt 111  double.  i  foonery,  in  which  all  classes  take  such  delight,  con-  frames  upon  which  the  wooden  soldiers  are  fixed  as 

Rut  saving  this,  you  may  put  mi  whate’er  tribute  much  to  the  excellence  of  their  effect,  and  in  the  toys  for  children.  When  closed  up,  these  frames  occupy  • 

\  ou  like,  by  way  <)f  doublet.  ra|H\  or  cloak,  !  midst  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands'  of  those  of  both  little  space,  but  by  pressing  the  nearer  ends  together 

Fucb  as  in  Moninoiiib-street,  or  111  Rag  lair,  1  •  r  ,  •  r-  ,  ’  *  ^  °  ° 

Would  rig  von  out  in  si^riouMiess  or  joke  ;  sexes,  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to  find  themselves  dis-  the  opposite  ends  are  projected  forward  to  a  considerable 

And  «'v»*n  in  Italy  such  places  are,  guised  in  motley  garbs,  and  dance  to  the  music,  or  noise,  distance,  and  a  billet-doux  attached  to  the  end  is  easily 

With  prettier  names  III  stiller  acrenis  sp<jkr,  1  .  ,  .  ,  .  •  1  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  /.  •  •  1 

«  For,  bating  ('«iv,  ii(.(;  irden,  I  can  bit  on  of  their  lamliourines,  our  attention  is  continually  ccllet  i  conveyed  by  the  masked  admirer  to  the  fair  one  m  the 

No  place  that’s  call’tl  “  Tiazza”  in  (.'real  Rritain.  to  some  excellent  satire  or  caricature  on  the  follies  oil  balcony,  nothing  loath  to  receive  such  communications, 

’  Tills  feast  is  named  the  C’arnival,  which,  liein"  ’  l»^rforiiied,  or  got  up,  to  use  the  theatrical  even  by  such  a  post.  The  crow’ning  pleasure  of  all, 

Inierpn  led,  implies  “laiewcli  to  flesh  'phrase,  in  a  style  of  excellence  which  cannot  be  sur-  however,  is  the  war  of  comfits,  w’hich  is  carried  on  in  a 

80  call’d,  iNH'anso,  the  mine  and  thing  agreeing,  1  ,  •  1  •  •  1  r  i  1  1  •  r  • 

'Piiroiigh  I.ent  they  live  0.1  fish  both  salt  and  fresh.  !  most  ridiculous  spirit ;  the  sj  orts  of  children  satisfying 

Riil  why  they  usher  1.4‘ni  with  so  much  glee  in,  Among  the  numberless  scenes  of  this  description,!, the  child.  Amidst  the  abundance  and  the  feasting  at 

’Tis as  we  t  ike  a  glass  wiih  friends  at  parting,  !  which  were  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  Carnival  at  jj  tins  season,  sw’eets,  in  every  fanciful  variety,  are  not 

In  the  stage  coach  or  |>acket,  just  at  suiting.”— /Jyron.  Messina,  I  noted  a  few  which  went  off  with  more  thaiiii  forgotten  ;  but  os  tin's  species  of  ammunition  would  be 

-  'ordinary  eclat;  and  the  efiect  of  which  was  ludicrous || too  valuable  for  such  a  campaign,  plaster  of  paris,  in 

1  arrived  at  Messina  just  liefore  the  commencement  of'' in  the  extreme.  A  number  of  young  men,  every  one  of ^  the  shape  of  cemlits,  [lums,  and  other  little  bonbons  of 
tJie  season  of  festivity,  the  Carnival,  which  precedes  that  jl  whom  possessed  a  good  share  of  the  vis  comica,  w’ert  |ihe  confectioners,  are  substilued,  and,  strange  to  say,  all 
of  mortification,  fasting,  ami  praying,  called  L^nt;  dur-jjattired  in  the  dress  of  musicians  of  the  time  of  ^letasta- 1  parties  take  a  delight  in  pelting  each  other  with  these 
ing  W’hich  all  good  Catholics  sil  on  tlie  stool  of  repent-ij sic,  having  fine  bushy  wigs,  laced  coats,  and  thiec-cor-| harmless  bullets;  a  volley  ot  which  is  by  no  means  de- 
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“  Tis  known,  at  least  it  sliould  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  (’atholic  persuasion, 

8ome  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 

The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 

And  buy  repentance  ere  they  grow  devout. 

However  high  their  rank  or  low  their  station, 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 
And  other  things  that  may  be  had  for  asking. 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies,  (ami  the  more  duskily  the  lietter,) 

Tlie  lime  less  liked  by  luisbands  tbaiigiy  lovers 
Ri'gins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter  ; 

And  gaiety  on  resiU'ss  tiptoe  hovers, 

(iiggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  lieset  her ; 

Ami  there  are  songs  and  (juavers,  roaring,  hqmming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  son  of  strumming. 

And  there  are  dresses  splerulid,  but  fanta-^ucal, 

Masks  of  all  times  and  naii<>ne,  Turks  aAil  Jews, 

And  liarluquin.s  and  clowns,  with  feats  {?ymna.«lica), 
(ireek's,  Romans,  Vankee-tloodles,  and  Hindoos  ; 

All  kimlsof  dress,  except  the  ecclesi  u<iiiuil, 

All  people,  :is  their  lancies  hit,  may  cboosi* ; 

Rut  no  om*  in  these  parts  may^ipiiz  ihecleruy, — 
Therefore  lake  heed,  ye  freethinkers  !  1  charge  ye. 

You'd  better  walk  about  liegin  with  briars. 

Instead  of  coat  and  small  clotbi‘s,  than  put  on 
A  sinile  stitch  reflecting  ujion  friars, 

Altboiiir!!  yon  swore  it  only  was  in  fnn  : 

They’ll  ball  yon  o’er  the  coals,  ami  stir  the  fires 
Of  i*lile2etlion  with  every  mother’s  son. 

Nor  say  one  ma.ss  to  cisd  the  cauldron's  bubble 
That  boil’d  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

Rut  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whaic’er 
You  like,  by  way  of  doublet.  ra|*«\  or  cloak, 

8ucb  as  in  Moninoiiib-sireei,  or  in  Rai:  Fair, 

Would  rii  von  out  in  si^riousiiess  or  joke  ; 

And«’v»*n  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  names  in  soiler  acronis  spoke, 

For,  bating  ('ov.Mit-(J  irden,  I  can  bit  on 
No  place  that’s  call’d  “  I’iazza”  in  (ireat  Rritain. 

This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which,  lieing 
Interpn  led,  implies  ‘‘  faiewell  to  flesh 
80  call’d,  Ua'ans**,  the  n  ame  and  tbiii!;  airreeintr, 
Tiiroiigli  I.ent  they  live  0.1  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 
Riil  why  they  usher  1.4‘nt  with  so  mncli  tiloe  in, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  altliongb  I  guess 
’Tis as  we  t  ike  a  ffl.iss  wiib  friends  at  partin'?, 

In  the  stage  coach  or  jiacket,  just  at  stalling.” — Byron. 


ancc.  S(»arcely  are  tlie  sounds  of  the  Calabrian  bag- ji  nered  hats.  Each  had  his  ^servant  to  carry  his  instni-  sirable  upon  what  Lady  Morgan  would  call  a  ‘  spick  and 
pipes,  W’hich  accompany  the  festival  of  Christinas,  oulj  ment,  and  rolls  of  music,  and  whenever  they  spied  ar  span  new’  coat.’ 

of  the  ears,  and  the  congratulations  of  new  year’s  day  interesting  group  of  ladies  in  a  balcony,  they  formed  a  The  only  interesting  allegorical  pageants  w’hich  I  no- 
over,  before  all  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  exjiectation  for  the  circle  in  that  part  of  the  street  opposite  the  window;  ticed,  were  ‘The  Seasons,’  and  ‘Time  and  Death’;  the 
Carnival; — “Tiie  Carnival’s  coming,  the  Carnival’s  and  after  much  learned  and  pompon#  jarade  of  opening  former  most  appropriately  attired,  bearing  their  emblems 
coming,”  is  on  every  tongue;  aud  each  and  all,  male  the  books,  selecting  parts,  tuning  instruments;  in  short,  and  ever  and  anon  moving  in  a  circle,  w’hich  prodnoe 
and  female,  old  and  young,  Beein  to  exist  for  that  alone,  ij  the  formality  of  preparation,  and  having  thus  nttractet.Vj  a  very  pretty  effect.  Tinie,'  with  his  bald  head  and 
At  last  it  commences,  and  for  several  Sundays  in  suc-Lihe  attention  of  all,  they  either  burst  into  most  horrible ||  long  beard,  Av  his  scythe  and  liour  glass,  and  led  on 
cession  the  streets  are  thronged  with  maskers,  and  .1  discord,  Idow’ing  blasts  long  and  dread  enough  to  split  Death,  who  represented,  in  the  usual  manner,  a  skel- 
the  sound  of  tabor  and  pipe,  drunis  and  tuinbourines, ,  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  ;  or  apparently  oft'ended  atileton,  armed  w’ith  a  dart,  and  rotle  on  a  white  horse.  The 
bc8|x;aks  the  season  of  merriment,  w’hich  waxes  gayer  the  w'ant  of  taste  show’n  by  the  audience,  suddenlyjeffect  of  this  last  was  goo<!,  but  perhaps  the  idea  was 
as  its  lermination  approaches.  It  arrives  at  its  zenith,  packed  up  their  materiel  and  decamped  immediately,  f  not  exactly  in  keej  ing  with  the  festivity  of  the  scene, 
however,  the  week  before  Lent,  which  commences  on  n  leaving  every  one  convulsed  w’ith  laughter.  This  joki  j  lf  death  had  been  made  to  follow  the  physicians  it 
Wednesday;  and  on  the  previous  days,  business,  poli-  played,  a  party  of  gentlemen  of  the  long*  robe,  as  tlu  j  would  have  licen  quite  as  Lerman  to  the  matter,  and 
lies,  everything  solid  or  useful,  is  exchanged  for  n  lawyers  are  styled,  appeared.  Tliese  apparent  sages  '  the  joke  w’ou Id  have  told,  for  the  school  of  medicine  in 
salumalian  licence;  the  extent*df  which  none  but  those  full  of  ‘w’ise  saws  and  modern  instances,’  and  bearing  Sicily  is  deplorably  low. 

who  have  joined  in  the  sport,  can  properly  conceive.  loads  of  parchments  and  ponderous  folios,  like  poor  Do-*  Tlie  shades  of  night  had  scarcely  fallen  upon  this 
Contrary  to  the  usages  of  most  parts  of  the  United  minie  Samjison,  of  happy  memory,  ever  and  anoi  !  noisy  scene  of  merriment,  before  the  theatre  w’as  opened, 
States,  and  also  those  ot  (xreat  Britain,  the  aftenioon  of  |  made  a  full  stop,  till  some  of  their  w’itty  companions  and  all  w’ho  possessed,  or  could,  by  dint  of  begging  or 
Sunday  in  Catholic  countries  is  devoted  to  recreation,  appeared  before  them^  in  breathless  haste,  detailing  some  borrowing,  obtain  the  means  of  admission,  hastened  to 
and  mirth ;  literally  following  the  sentiment,  that  “  Re-  terrible  ‘action  of  battery,’  or  grievous  injury,  and ! partake  of  the  continued  revelry.  The  pit,  on  these 
ligion  never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less.”  loudly  demanding  justice.  Tlie  injured  parties  tender*j!  occasions,  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  the  whole 
The  maxim  so  important  to  travellers,  and  by  me  ob-  ing  the  charm,  without  which  even  justice  may  sleep,  j  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax,  as  the  bills  were  wont 
served,  ‘When  at  Rome  do  as  Rome  does,’  enables  me  immediately  found  their  cause  w’armly  espoused;  afit'  |to  express  it,  before  the  days  of  gas.  The  boxes,  all 
to  describe  many  scenes  from  wdiich  your  ‘splenetic  if  an  hour’s  pleading  and  vociferating,  during  which  of  which  in  the  Italian  theatres  are  private,  are,  on  these 
traveller*  excludes  himself;  and  such  are  the  heigh-  right  was  mode  to  appear  wrong,  and  wrong  right,  an  I  nights,  unlocked,  and  mosques  may  look  in  and  enter 
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04,  libitum.  No  person  can  enter  the  theatre  without  a 
.masque,  though  they  are  not  obliged  to  wear  them. 
Swords,  sticks,  or  other  weapons,  are  prohibited.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  effect  of  ‘dresses  fantastical’  is 
much  heightened  by  ^candle  light,  and  the  motley  as¬ 
semblage  of  some  hundreds  of  maskers,  all  tripping  it 
upon  the  *  light  fantastic  toe’  to  the  heart  stirring  sounds 
of  the  whole  family  of  violins,  presents  a  coup  rf’  a?t/, 
against  which  the  cynical  themselves  are  scarcely  proof. 
While  all  this  is  going  on  in  public,  individual  taste  and 
hospitality  finds  an  ample  field  at  home,  as  every  house 
is  open  to  the  merry  mask,  be  he  who  he  may ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  party  in  the  drawing 
room,  or  even  at  the  dinner  table,  to  be  surprised  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
Pulcinello,  or  a  dozen  of  the  dramatis  personas  of 
pantomime,  who,  after  joking  and  cutting  their  capers  for 
half  an  hour,  leave  you  to  conjecture  who  and  of  what 
degree  your  visitors  were. 

Such  are  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival  in  Messina; 
and  it  is  only  at  midnight,  or  what  is  called  the  vigil  of 
Ash  Wednesday,  or  Lent,  that  the  bells  announce  the 
festive  season  to  be  at  an  end.  Adieu  then  ye  stufattos, 
ye  arostos,  and  all  the  savory  compositions  of  Italian 
cookery,  your  places  are  supplied  for  forty  long  days 
by  the  salted  produce  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  joyful  recollections  of  the  past  and 
the  anticijiations  of  the  Pascal  lambs  on  Easter  Sunday, 
that  half  the  population  survive  this  doleful  season  of 
fHjnance. 

It  was  during  the  Carnival  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
that  the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  England^  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  ‘an  exile  far  away,  neglected  and  reviled,’  visited 
Messina.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  at  that  time  un¬ 
wisely  exchanged  the  society  of  the  learned  traveller  Dr. 
Holland,  and  others  of  her  suite,  for  that  of  the  renowned 
Bergami ;  about  whom  and  the  Princess  so  many  infa¬ 
mous  stories  were  invented  and  circulated.  Having 
had  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  presented  to  royalty, 
which,  more  from  motives  of  curiosity  than  any  other, 

I  readily  accepted ;  and  being  attired  in  my  best  ‘  dou¬ 
blet  and  hose’  for  the  occasion,  I  attended  at  the  villa 
which  the  Princess  had  madeher  temporary  residence. 
In  the  anti-room  I  found  an  English  gentleman  and  a 
young  American,  both  upon  the  same  errand  as  myself. 
In  a  short  time  the  British  Consul  announced  to  us  that 
her  Royal  Highness  would  be  happy  to  receive  visitors, 
at  the  same  lime  intimating  what  indeed  had  before  beeni 
expressed  in  the  notes  of  invitation, 'that  the  visit  was 
to  be  sans  ceremonie.  On  being  ushered  into  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  the  Princess,  who  was  plainly  attired,  advanced 
to  receive  us ;  her  female  companion,  (whom,  in  royal 
phrasiology,  I  suppose  would  be  styled  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber,)  standing  a  little  to  the  left.  The  Consul 
then  presented  us  individually,  each  making  his  obei¬ 
sance.  As  etiquette  required  that  royalty  should  choose 
the  topic  of  conversation,  to  remove  any  embarrassment, 
the  Consul  very  adroitly  suggested  that  of  France,  in¬ 
forming  the  Princess  that  I  had  just  travelled  through 
that  fine  country.  Her  Royal  Highnes^nmediately 
commenced  a  series  of  questions  as  to%^H  pohiics,  its 
internal  state,  (fcc.  I  descriljed  it  to  be  tranquil  and  ibe 
royal  family  in  full  possession  of  the  traj)[)ing8  of  their 
station,  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  owing  to 
the  presence  of  foreign  bayonets.  Some  allusion  to  Na¬ 
ples  csused  a  comparison  l)etween  its  climate  and  that 
of  Messina;  her  Royal  Highness  differing  with  me 
on  the  subject,  and  I  was  not  courtier  sufficient  tc 
give  up  my  Of union.  After  a  little  conversation  with 
the  other  gentlemen,  and  a  joke  or  two  from  the  face- 


for  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  should  have  besn 
thrown  into  disorder,  if  no  more. 

The  air  and  appearance  of  this  Princess,  even  at  that 
period  of  life  which  the  immortal  Dante  calls  ‘  the  half¬ 
way  house,*  were  highly  interesting";  and  her  easy 
manners  and  sprightly  conversation  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  late  Mr.  Canning’s  assertion,  when  counselling  her, 
unfortunately  as  it  happened,  to  her  destruction,  that  she 
was  the  life,  the  grace,  the  ornament  of  polished  society. 
Bergami,  the  Italian  who  accompanied  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  was  a  fine  looking  man,  but  of  his  mental  qualifi¬ 
cations  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Master 
Austin,  or  as  he  was  generally  called  Billy  Austin, 
the  protege,  the  son  of  a  washerwoman,  near  London, 
was  attaclied  to  the  party ;  the  whole  of  whom  I  often 
met,  either  in  the  city  or  on  their  evening  ride  along  the 
lovely  shore  of  the  streights^  of  Messina.  When  I  say 
that  the  party  were  generally  attired  in  travelling  cos¬ 
tume,  wearing  crimson  or  colored  velvet  travelling 
caps,  ornamented  with  gold  lace  and  tassels,  and  that 
they  were  often  mounted  upon  pie-bald  asses,  my  read¬ 
ers  may  smile  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  that 
which  in  one  country  would  be  considered  supremely 
ridiculous,  in  another  would  be  scarcely  observed,  or, 
})erhaps,  even  admired ;  and  that  the  population  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  tenacious  of  their  j*eculiar  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms,  which  are  the  legacies  of  their  progenitors  for  a 
long  series  of  ages.  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Princess’s  cavalcade  formed  a  subject  for 
the  wits  of  Messina  during  the  Carnival,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  represented  so  completely  to  the  life,  that  had  the 
original  characters  appeared  at  the  moment  en  masque^ 
it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  recognised 
the  real  from  the  spurious  coin. 

After  making  a  tour  to  Catania,  at  which  city  I  again 
saw  the  princess,  and  to  Syracuse,  Her  Royal  Highness 
sailed  on  her  fkmedexjiedition  to  Jerusalem,  from  •whence 
she  returned  to  Italy,  residing  at  Pesaro  and  Come,  and 
finally,  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  George  III.,  revisited 
England,  to  meet  her  base  accusers,  and  was  triumphant¬ 
ly  acquitted ;  but  the  malicious  hatred  of  him  who,  by 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  should  have  l3een  at  least 
her  protector,  pursued  her  ■with  a  rancor  that  broke  her 
heart.  Her  royal  highness’s  last  request  was,  that  her 
friends  -would  jdace  the  following  inscription  on  her  coffin. 
‘Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  the  Injured  Queen  of  England.’] 
This  condemnation  of  themselves  the  government  refus-| 
ed,  and  after  a  funeral  conducted  with  indecent  haste,  to| 
accommodate  their  royal  master  in  his  revels,  the  perse-’ 
cuted  queen  was  allowed  to  repose  in  the  tomb  of  her  fa¬ 
thers.  B. 
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QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

1831.  London :  C.  Knight.  New-York  :  Carvills. 

The  first  numl)er  of  a  work,  under  this  title,  has  just 
Ijeen  received  by  Messrs.  Carvills,  of  this  city.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  publication  is  to  communicate  information  up- 
!  on  the  important  subject  of  education,  and  that  such  will 
be  of  the  most  valuable  description,  is  sufficiently  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  work  being  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  London  society  for  the  diffusion 
j  of  useful  knowledge,  of  which  the  indefatigable  Lord 
i  Brougham  is  at  the  head. 


tidus  Consul,  we  retired;  and  as  this  was  done  a-la-lj 

mode;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  process  vulgarly  calledjTHE  PICTURE  OF  NEW-YORK  AND  HTRAN- 
backing  out,  it  had  well  nigh  been  an  excellent  subject  i  o  e  R  ’  S  G  U  I D  E .  A.  T.  tJoodrich  :  New-York. 
for  a  caricature.  Not  having  lieen  drilled  in  the  manoeu-  — 

vre,  we  felt  something  like  the  bashful  man  who,  on  ||  Tins  valuable  little  publication  should  not  only  be  in 
stooping  to  pick  up  one  thing  let  fall  another,  and  finally  the  hands  of  every  stranger  visiting  New-York,  but  the 
got  his  sword  between  his  legs,  to  his  utter  confusion  ;|  residents  themselves  will  find  much  informaiion  of  which 
we  were  at  some  loss  how  to  steer  our  course,  and  but  ii  they  were  probably  entirely  ignorant. 


.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  present 
our  residers  with  a  list  of  American  Artists ;  the  branch 
of  the  art  they  pursue,  together  with  their  present  domi¬ 
ciles. 

Recent  accounts  enable  us  to  state,  and  we  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  so  doing,  that  those  who  are  pursuing  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  liOndon,  are,  under  the  most  liberal  patronage  of 
the  British  nobility  and  gentry,  rapidly  accumulating 
fame  and  wealth.  Whilst  "we  rejoice  at  this,  however,  as 
lovers  of  the  arts,  we  are  grieved  fo  reflect  that  this  pa¬ 
tronage  is  denied  them  at  home ;  and  that,  while  the  la¬ 
bor  of  those  who  toil  in  what  are  denominated  the  useful 
arts,  are  not  only  protected,  but  enjoy  a  bounty  from  a 
formidable  tariff,  several  of  the  first  painters,  together 
with  that  distinguished  naturalist,  Audubon,  are 
obliged  to  seek  remuneration  for  their  exertions  among 
the  princes,  nobles,  and  ‘merchant  dukes’  of  England. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS, 

WITH  THEIl^  RESIDENCES,  IN  1831. 

History.  Portrait. 

Col.  .Tohn  Trumbull,  New-York.  W'illiam  West,  London. 
W'ashinston  Allston,  Boston.  Chester  Harding,  ? 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Italy.  F.  Alexander,  S 

William  Dunlap,  New-\  ork.  Henry  Inman, 

Vanderlyn,  ”  ^!.  \V'.  Jarvis, 

—  - Frothingham,  N.  York. 

History  Hf'  Familiar  Subjects.  6l  Jewett, 

Robert  I/t'slie,  London.  [Frederick  8.  Agate, 

Robert  W.  Weir,  New-York.  Thos.  Sully,  )  ,  , 

—  Neaple,  5  "biladel- 

Familiar  Subjects.  Rembrandt  Peale,  )  pnia. 


N.  York. 


Philadel¬ 

phia. 


Stewart  Newton,  L)ndon. 


Jocelyn,  New’-Haven. 


Landscape 
Thos.  Cole,  Ix)ndon. 

-  D<‘Ughty,  ) 

-  Fisher,  ?  Bo 

-  Salmon,  ) 

^h«.nioyIe,  I 


'ape.  Miniature. 

Ion.  T.  8.  Cummings,  ) 

)  Nathaniel  Rogers,  >  N.  York.. 

>  Boston.  Miss  Ann  Hall,  S 

)  Charles  Frazier,  Charleston,  8.  c. 

^  Philadelphia.  tioodrich, ^lon,  Mass. 

I  New-York  Sculpture. 

^  Horatio  Greenough,  Rome. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  Dunlap’s 
picture  of  the  attack  on  the  I.ouvre,  in  July,  1830,  is 
finished,  and  will  Ije  exhibited  on  Monday,  the  ‘ilst  inst., 
at  the  Arcade  Baths,  Chamber-street. 

\Ve  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  trading  friends 
a  “  Table  of  the  Respective  Value  of  Current  Coins,”  just 
published  by  W.  Stotlart,  No.  6,  Cortland  street.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  extremely  valuable. 

We  have  observed  among  the  new  musical  puWi- 
cations,  several  sacred  songs,  which  attracted  our  t^s- 
pecial  notice.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  master, 
whose  works  have  l>een  for  more  than  a  century  the 
delight  of  every  civilized  nation  on  tlie  gloln*.  What 
mankind  have  long  jiossessed,  they  have  often  examin¬ 
ed  and  com|)ared  ;  and  if  they  continue  to  value  Han¬ 
del’s  music,  it  is  because  freiiuent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour. 

The  Air  “  / know  that  my  Redeemer  lirrth,”  from 
the  Messiah,  is  [leculiarly  expressive  of  that  pious  con¬ 
fidence  and  religious  rapture,  which  a  good  man  often 
manifests, 

“  Prelusive  to  the  harmony  of  heaven 
When  death  is  nigh.” 

The  l>rautiful  recitative,  ”  Yc  sacred  Priests^'  from 
Jephtha,  is  descriptive  of  that  magnanimity  ami  lioly 
resignation,  which  the  ^unfortunate  Israelite  evinced, 
after  havinji  subdued  the  natural  love  of  existence. 
The  softer  strains  of  humble  piety,  which  are  jxir- 
trayed  in  the  air  “  Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above  ”  al»- 
sorb  the  sense's  in  grateful  visions  of  pe’rfect  bliss  and 
happiness,”  in  the  realms  of  p«‘acc  and  love.  The 
song,  “  Comfort  ye  my  people”  s{)eak8  calmness,  cre¬ 
ates  affection,  and  produces  religious  joy.  “  Ye  ver¬ 
dant  plains  f  and  “  Hush  ye  pretty  uarbling  choir” 
is  from  “  Acije  and  Galatea”  which  was  first  per¬ 
formed  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  in  London.  ”  Aci§ 
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and  Galatea^'  has  been  numbered  among  Handel’s  PARK  THEATRE.  tinged  with  coldness  and  formality — but  we  certainly 

oratorios,  but  it  is  a  serenata.  As  the  whole  of  it  has  MR.  BARTON’S  HAMLET  AND  DEBUT.  think  this  must  be  referred  to  the  cause  just  stated. 

never. been  performed  in  this  country,  we  will  give  -  '  '  ,  rriL  i*  i  4.  ^  .1  ,  We  therefore  think  on  the  whole  that  Mr.  Barton’s 

our  readers  the  following  advertisement  which  was  ^  1  T  ^  ^  successful — and  we  hope  to  see  him  in 

produced  by  Handel  at  its  first  exhibition,  in  1732.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  u  °  1  ^  other  characters.  Before  we  part  with  him,  how- 

^  pomene  tell  upon  our  ears  upon  the  above  named  oc-  -l  4.  •  4.  4.  j  ^  * 

,  -  -  1  A  •  1  1  *  . ever,  he  must  permit  US  to  say  a  word  or  two  respect- 

“  J  une  tho  10th  will  be  performed,  Acis  and  Galatea,  casion  with  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  death  bell,  and  •  Tv>r  ir  «  r^\^r4  r.f  /.rwn,.  a 

a  serenata,  revised  with  several  at  the  sometimes  we  detected  our  fancy  trying  to  amend  the  established  such  a  decided  school  and 

»  Opera  House,  by  a  great  numlier  of  the  best  voi-  companson  by  wandering  within  theprecincU  of  a  ^  that  a  performer,  found  guilty  of  toUl 

••  ces  and  instruments.  There  will  be  no  ach<m  on  Camp  Meeting,  so  overwhelming  are  habitude  and'  i„diflfercnce  towards  his  system,  might  be  not  unjustly 

■■  the  sUge,  but  a  scene  will  represent  in  a  pictur-|  contrast.  We  have  heard  excellent  reputed  lobby ignorance  or  overweening  vanity.  Yet 

‘■esquemanner  a  rural  prospect,  with  rocks  groves,  critics  who  have  ventured  the  dictum,  “Mr.  So  and  who  can  bring  his 'daring  contrasts, 

“fountains,  and  grottos,  aniong  which  will  be  dis-,, So  cannot  play  Hamlet  because  he  has  not  a  touch  of  ^  ^  ^^Tecta  safely 

“posed  a  chorus  of  nymphs  and  shepherds,  the  the  true  melancholy  about  him,”  and  others  have  said,  „„„„  their  own  canvass.  We  allude  now  particularly 
“  habits  and  every  other  decoration  smted  to  the'  »  Mr.  Such  a  one  can  play  Hamlet  because  he  W 

"  ”  1  lactiry^l  temperament.”  j  speeches,  and  taking  up,  without  pre- 

It  was  frequently  repeated,  and  from  these  repre-  But  what  is  the  truth?  Hamlet  is  every  thing.-  tion,  the  familiar  tones  of  conversation.  And  we 
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upon  their  own  canvass.  We  allude  now  particularly 
to  his  breaking  abruptly  away  from  the  grave  caden¬ 
ces  used  in  set  speeches,  and  taking  up,  without  pre¬ 


sentations,  appears  to  have  originated  the  perform-  ^  ^  man  who  plays  Hamlet  well,  can  set  down  in  his 

anceof  oratorios  in  stilllife,  and  of serenatas,  and  othcriibill,  nothing  romancing,  as  many  characters  as  Mas-1  imitation  who  should  discover  a  full  know- 

Mcular  musical  dramas,  during  Lent,  in  the  manner  ',  ter  Burke  can  take.  The  Play  Bill,  if  a  fair  analy-  sensibility  to,  Mr.  Kean's  excellen- 

of  the  oratorios.  The  music  of  the  entire  work  is;  sis  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  governed  lU  contents, 

1*11  /*11  f  * 


finely  delineative  of  the  words,  and  the  recitative  and  ;  would  run  as  follows  : 
air,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  prove  what  we;.  Son, 

assert  A  reverend  gentleman  of  this  city,  di.stin-j  Friend 

guished  for  his  musical  taste,  has  made  some  slight!  Avenger 

alterations  in  the  words,  which  will  permit  their  per*i  Pri ncTe  ^ 

formance  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  name  ol|  Mad  *n 

the  shepherd  is  omitted,  and  in  its  place  is  adopted  thej  > 

name  of  that  good  shepherd,  “who  gave  his  life  for'  Lover, 

his  sheep.”  !  Metaphysician, 

The  Duet  “O  /ore/y  Peace,”  may  l)e  numbered'  Rhetorician, 

among  the  most  pleasing  pastorals,  it  has  all  that  na-j  Logician, 

tural  and  easy  elegance,  requisite.  We  observe  that!  Warrior, 

the  Recitative  Again  to  earth  let  gratitude  de-\  Scholar, 

ecendf**  which  immediately  proceeds  the  Duett,  has:|  Gentleman. 


I  berty  of  advising  any  gentleman  in  the  profession  to 
I  examine  well,  previously  to  the  attempted  trans- 

i  planting,  whether  the  new  soil  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  exotic. 

■ 

I  The  various  audiences  of  the  Park  continue  to  be 
I  drilled  in  the  andantes  and  adagios  found  recorded  in 
I  Mr.  De  Luce’s  Ab/ebook,  arranged  in  numerical  order. 
I  The  surprize  of  Fidoii  Andante,  No.  3,  was  this  even- 
ij  ing  joined  by  a  whistling  Club  in  the  Pit,  and  some  of 
0  the  canine  tribe  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  well-known 
I  sounds.  There  having  been  a  considerable  demand 

I  lately  at  the  Music  Sellers  for  fifes,  flageolets  and  oc¬ 
tave  flutes,  it  is  thought  highly  probable  that  some 


l)wn  omitted  ;  also  the  latter  |wrt  of  the  Duett,  Let ,  character  which  I  evening,  a  tremendous  and  simultaneous  accompani- 

the  shrill  Trumpet  cease  The  song  How  beau-  \  puzzled  and  continues  to  puzzle  the  critical  Hent  will  break  forth  from  Pit,  Gallery,  and  Slipa— 

t{ful  are  the  feet  f  is  in  the  solemn  style  of  the  church,  ,  thousands  of  persons  in  common  life,|  of  green  spectacles  from  the  whole  line, 

and  expressive  of  exultation  ;  but  to  point  out  the  j  servant  of  circumstance,  and  not  the!  which  not  long  since  surprised  the  optics  of  a  colo- 

vanous  excellencies  of  Handel’s  proiluctions,  would  i  although  for  t  hat  very  reason  he  cannot  ,  ool  who  wore  specs  of  the  same  color,  and  who  had 

an  endless  task.  1  hey  abound  with  innumerable  ex-  ranked  among  heroes,  he  is  a  very  extraordinary  3  worked  his  regiment  a  little  too  hard  on  some  field 
SLinvles  oi  the  trulu  sublime  ana  beautiful  in  music,  mi  .  i  i' . 

*  ,  1  1-  ,  f  personage.  1  bus  much  we  deemed  it  necessary  to!  oay. 

.nd  far  Burpass  in  .mjOBly  and  dignity  the  coniposi- j conception  o(  the  character,  seiinJ  We  could  lay  a  moderate  wager  that  the  iuBtru- 
uons  of  every  other  deceased  or  living  author.  opinions  formed  on  dramatic  character  materiallv’  menU  may  be  heard  every  evening  after  the  band  has 

What  makes  these  songs  still  more  interesting  to  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  actor.  We  are  ?one,  playing  out  of  book.  Why  should  they  not? 

us,  is  the  arrangement,  by  one,  “who  did  not  write  in  .j|go  bound  to  recollect,  in  giving  judgment  in  this!  chandeliers  vibrate  in  time,  when  any  of 

the  soft  oliscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  ^  debutant  is,  by  the  common  courtesy  played;  a  fact,  perfectly  known. 

of  academic  iHJvyers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  I  civilized  society,  favourably  regarded  and  received,!  T. 

distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.’  Pliese  ar-  un^ii  least  the  nenous  excitement  usually  occa-3  P.  S.  We  omitted  the  signature  of  T.  in  the  last 
rangements  were  hL  la.*»t  lalniurs,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  i  gjonetl  by  a  first  api>earance  shall  have  had  time  tof  critique  on  Cinderella  and  John  of  Paris;  and  some 
reflection,  to  a  man  of  talent  occupying  himself,  ^^ar  otT.  innocent  gentleman  in  consequence  thereof,  very  nar- 

while  on  the  brink  ot  the  tomb,  with  such  productions  !  Mr.  Barton,  tried  by  the  only  infallible  test,  eject  rowly  escaped  being  charged  with  the  authorship, 
as  I  know  that  my  IleiUemer  /ire/A”  a  song  so  ex-  jg  found  wanting;  but  it  was  not  in  declamatorv*  On  dit.  A  new  Opera  is  under  consideration  in 
pressive  of  confidence  in  the  clemency  of  a  just  and  ^^.^gages  in  the  early  |>art  of  the  play  that  he  found!  the  Green  Room, 
mcrcilul  C;o<I.  But  we  will  not  iii.Uilg.-  ourselves  in  ^  ,b,our  from  the  audience-it  was  bv  reserving  him-|  - 

lavishing  praises  on  the  dead,  though  “it  is  customarv,  i\r  n  _ i  •  < 

...  .  •  .  ^  tremendous  eftort  at  the  conclusion  ol!  ROWFRV  THEATRE 

while  an  author  i.s  yet  living  to  estimate  his  iiowers  by  »»,«  Pi,.vsvr  .  ♦  i  •  r  *  i  i  I  r.  xv  i  i  rx  .-i  i  * 

,  ,  1  •  1  1.  t  layer  tving  scent  ,  here,  to  plant  his  foot  deeply,!  This  elegant  theatre  was  reoiicned  on  Monday  eve- 

hw  worst  iK'rformaiice,  and  wiien  he  is  dead  to  rate  hn  l.vO  tho  i  k..  .  .  i  •  ...  • 

, .  -  he  It  tt  the  high  road  of  the  mt-play  in  common  use,  mng,  with  the  play  of  Henry  fourth,  first  part,  in  no- 

thorn  by  his  liest.  feovore  and  rigid  cnUcism  may  ^  stretched  at  onco  acros.s  tho  whole  breadth  of  tho !, icing  the  porformanoe  of  which,  we  wish  tho  same  rule 

in  wmo  an  1  wit  1  tie  i  h  rtios  ta 'on  by  .  r.  ^lo- getting  dose  to  tho  usurping  King  ho,j  could  be  applied  as  that  recommended  when  speaking  of 

ran,  but  let  it  lx-  roincndx'rod  that  ho  is  now  alike  in-  ,,,,yp  ,1,^  words  “he  |H>isons  the  king,”  &c.  at  thoUhe  dead.  Pemortnis  nil  niei  bonum. 

dilTerent  to  the  nidnlg<-ncc  of  vanity,  astothe  gratili.'i„p  If,,  Voice.  This  light  and  shade  management  j  “The  inimitable  Falstafl”  was  played  by  Mr.  Kilner, 

eation  of  imiligmly.  He  was  a  g.Kxl  musician  an.l ' succcd.-il,  and  here  lie  took  up  the  audionee  and  ear-  j  'f  ‘he  omission  of  whole  jvissages,  and  those  among  the 

most  of  his  protiuctions  have  obtained  a  eonsiderable  -  ried  them  along  with  him  to  the  eonclusioii  with  be- '  iocorrect  and  ineffeetive  delivery  of  all  tlm 

-hare  of  ,K,pulnrity.  ^^e  in’terast  od- j 

We  cannot  omit  to  thank  the  publishers  (Messrs,  icasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  tho  actor.  As  we  havej cannot  be  conceive  .  M'.  Ham  m  was 

Firth  &  Hall)  for  the  IxmeHt,  with  which  they  have:|alIowed  Mr.  Barton  to  have  estahlishe.1  himself  in res, stable  as  ‘he  ?»«»"'  ’^7’ 

oflate  gralirn-d  our  iimsical  public  Besides  a  large,  the  feelings  of  the  audience  in  his  first  "Pl'^arance  ;  a  favorable  debut,  as  the  Prince. 

number  of  fashionable  songg  and  piivcs,  they  have |j  here,  notwithstanding  the  plainest  evidence  given  of|  farce  of  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  fol- 

printed  two  very  excellent  and  staiulard  wbrks  on  r  a  deep  stuisibility  to  the  opinions  of  the  audience  yirs.  Hamblin’s  excellent  acting  happily  tended 

playing  the  flute  and  violin.  We  trust  that  a  liln'ral  the  early  part  of  the  play,  we  may  Ik?  fairly  alloweil ;  to  diss*i|>ate  the  painful  sensations  wliich  we  felt,  and  al- 

patrotiage  may  induce  them  to  continue  tlieir  enter- to  say  that  we  thought  some  of  his  s|)etvhes,  and  es-i!  ways  do  feel,  when  we  see  men  “imitate  humanity  lo 

prising  cflbrts.  !|j)ecially  do  W'e  speak  of  the  unimpassioned  ones,  were*  abominably.”  C. 
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FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

From  the  London  Harmonicon. 


VIENNA. 

Theater  an  der  Wien, — A  new  melodrama, 
entitled  Die  Rauber  in  den  Ahruzzen  (The 
Robber  of  Abruzzo,)  has  excited  considera¬ 
ble  sensation  here.  The  music,  which  is 
highly  pleasing  and  characteristic,  is  by  Sey- 
fried  and  Gyrowetz,  and  the  scenery  and  deco¬ 
rations  are  very  splendid. 

Leopoldstadt  Theater, — On  occasion  of  the 
farewell  benefit  of  that  most  indefatigable  ol 
artists,  Kapellmeister  Glaser,  who  has  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  Paris,  was  revived  the  well-known 
Bavarian  drama,  Leopoldstas;',  with  several 
new  airs,  and  other  pieces  introduced  by  the 
good  Kapellmeister  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
were  favourably  received  by  a  very  numerous 
audience. 

There  also  appeared  a  rondino  for  eight  voi¬ 
ces,  published,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  post¬ 
humous  MSS.  of  Beethoven  ;  it  is  said  to  be  of 
a  very  original  and  striking  character. 
n  E  R  L  I  N. 

Konigstadt  Theater,— K  new  melodrama, 
entitled  Der  Lcichent-auher  (The  Robber  of 
the  Grave,)  was  produced  here,  and  pleased, 
particularly  the  amateurs  of  the  romantic  and 
horrific  school.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
drama,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  well  known 
Charlotte  Birch-Pfeifer,  possesses  considerable 
merit  in  its  way,  and  abounds  with  situations 
of  fearful  interest.  Some  of  these  have  been 
well  rendered  in  the  music  of  Kapellmeister 
Glaser,  \yho  superintended  its  production  here, 
and  directed  the  orchestra.  I 

KonigUche  7’Aeafer.— Boieldieu’s  opera, 
Les  Deux  Nuits,  was  given  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  obtained  a  favourable  reception.  The 
delightful  rjmance  of  the  Minnesinger^  with 
harp  accompaniments,  created  a  perfect  furor. 

Handel’s  Messiah^  with  Mozart’s  additional 
accompaniments,  was  recently  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  charities  of  the  city,  and 
never  was  this  immortal  production  heard  to 
greater  advantage.  All  the  principal  artists  ol 
the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
volunteered  their  services  on  this  important 
occasion — important  to  the  true  interests  ofthe 
art,  but  still  more  so  as  promoting  the  cause  ol 
humanity. 

,  BREMEN. 

The  long-promised  opera  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
Berck,  a  native  of  this  place,  and  the  first  ol 
our  townsmen  who  ever  composed  for  tin 
theatre,  has  at  length  been  produced.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Baldwin,,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  obtained 
a  favourable  reception,  at  least  as  far  as  thiej! 
music  was  concerned,  for  the  libretto  was  aj; 
very  poor  affair.  Mr.  Berck  studied  music  in;; 
Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  an  ad-i' 
miner  of  Rossini,  that  he  followed  liirn,  as  thejj 
shadow  the  substance,  in  all  his  journeyingsj 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy,  as  well  asj 
elsewhere,  ambitions  to  catch  sometliing  of  his  j 
spirit.  Nor  has  he  been  unsuccessful:  several! 
ofthe  airs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces,  breathej 
an  Italian  air;  and,  without  betraying  anytliing 
like  servile  imitation,  continually  remind  us  ol 
Rossini’s  manner,  and  of  his  style  of  colouring. 
Several  of  the  ehorusses,  and  particularly  the 
occasional  ballot  music,  w^ere  much  admired 
for  their  spirit  and  originality  of  character. 

Paganini  has  been  with  us,  and  has  enrap¬ 
tured  all  the  lovers  of  the  curious,  and,  may 
we  add,  of  the  outre  in  music.  He  is  certainly 
an  astonishing  being;  in  one  of  his  pieces,  an 
air  in  a  flageolet  tune  was  heard,  which  alter- 
warils  broke  off  into  staccato  and  pizzicato 
passages ;  but  between  these,  the  flageolet  tones 


were  still  perceptible,  though  the  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  was  so  rapid,  that 
the  most  attentive  listener  could  with  difficulty 
follow  them.  His  triumph  was  the  variations 
to  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento,^  several  of  which 
were  full  of  deep  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  playful  and  strongly  contrasted  feats  of 
.«kill ;  as  also  his  grand  concerto  in  three  parts, 
Allegro  maestoso.  Adagio  appassionato,  and 
Rondo  brillante:  these  could  not  be  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpased. 

LEIPSIC. 

A  new  musical  work  has  appeared  here  un¬ 
der  the  title — Rathgeber  fur  Organisten^ 
(^c.;  (A  Guide  for  such  Organists  as  have  the 
true  interests  of  their  profession  at  heart,  by 
Carl-Ferdinand  Becker,  Organist  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Leipsic.  8vo.,  pp.  142.) 

This  work  treats  of  the  organ  generally,  of 
preluding,  and  accompanying  choral  song.  It 
is  terminated  by  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
organists,  with  short  biographical  notices.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  are  scattered  various  ob¬ 
servations  important  to  the  organist. 

FRANKFORT. 

Paganini  is.still  with  us,  and  has  given  a  se¬ 
ries  of  concerts,  of  which  the  last,  and  positively 
the  last,  is  announced.  He  then  goes  direct  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  will  proceed  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  much  talked  of  fogs  of  London.  All  tlu 


‘4.  That  every  dramatic  composition  of  an 
author,  whether  Belgian  or  foieigner,  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  on  any  theatre  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  cannot  be  represented  on  any  public 
theatre  within  the  extent  of  the  Belgic  terri¬ 
tory,  without  the  formal  and  written  consent 
ofthe  author,  under  pain  of  confiscation  to  his 
profit  of  the  total  product  of  such  representa¬ 
tions. 

‘5.  That  the  heirs  in  direct  line,  descendants 
of  the  author,  and,  in  default  of  these,  his  sur¬ 
viving  widow,  shall  succeed  to  the  property  of 
his  dramatic  works,  and  enjoy  the  rights  and 
advantages  derived  therefrom,  during  the  space 
of  ten  years  after  the  decease  of  the  author. 

‘Given  at  Brussels  the  2l5t  October,  1830.’ 

PARI  s. 

Grand  Opera, — Auber’s  new  opera,  T^eDie^i 
et  la  Bayadere,,  has  not  had  the  run  th.it  was 
expected,  but  is  still  given  from  time  to  time, 
riie  truth  is,  that  the  whole,  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  music,  as  the  subject,  is  weak ;  but  sup¬ 
ported  as  it  is  by  the  attractive  accessories  of 
perfect  dancing,  and  mastirly  decoration,  it 
cannot  fail  to  please;  truusplaiii  it  to  a  tlieatre 
w  here  these  attractions  could  not  be  found,  and 
its  poverty  w  ould  at  once  be  evident. 

On  occasion  of  a  performance  given  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  decayed  nuMiibers  of  t  e  theatre, 
w’as  produced  a  v<  ry  remarkable  composition. 


orchestre,,  chceurs,  ct  deux  pianos  a  quatre 
mains.  It  is  div  ided  into  four  parts,  connected, 
however,  together,  and  forming  but  one  piece 
— the  prologue,  the  tenqiesl,  the  action,  and 

The  ehorusses,  which  are 


ittempt 

poor  mimic’s  throat,  as  most  of  your  sensitive 
artistes  would  have  done,  had  the  good  taste, 
not  to  say  good  sense,  to  attend  one  of  these 
performances,  and  join  in  tlie  general  laugli.ln, 

will)  the  best  grace  in  the  ^yorld.  jjji,  imijj,,,  language,  are  accompanied  by 

A  1  4  Hamburgh  itwo  pianos,  four  violins  cow  .vo/y////?,  flute,  oc- 

A  speculator  has  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 

piece  is  said  to  hear  the  impress  of  grandeur 
and  originality,  particularly  the  vocal  parts, 
w'hich  pos.sess  great  novelty  ofdesign  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  efifect. 

Theatre  Italien. — ^ladame  Malibraii  made 
her  reappearance  here  in  the  tJtcllo,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  mo.st  flattering  rei eption.  It  is  evi- 

exerci.se. 


gaging  a  company  of  Russian  hornists,  and 
of  making  with  them  the  musical  Pair  of  Eu¬ 


rope,  wdiere  this  species  of  performance  is^ 
knowm  only  by  hearsay.  This  company,  com- 1 
posed  of  tw  enty-tw  o  person.**,  arrived  here,  and 'I 
gave  a  concert  which  attracted  a  great  many  I 
persons.  Nothing  can  lie  imagined  more  sin- ; 

gular  and  surprising  than  this  performance.  I  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

riie  company  intends  to  proceed  to  London.  !^i^*'M  *‘*^j*^**^  ^  i 

BRUssEi  s  often  betraytsl  into  faults  by  the  con- 

Among  tlie  many  important  lessons  of  sound  [)ower;  hut  the  ardour  of  licr 

principles  judiciously  applied,  given  us  by  the  inspirations  and  ever  active  m- 

provisionary  government  ofthe  Low  Countries,  ocHigence,  cause  them  to  be  overlooked.  laiilts 
not  the  least  valuable  is  that  w  hich  regards  the  oflensive  to  severe  taste, 

most  rational  system  of  legislation  in  respect  qualities  like  these  awake  our  sympathy, 
to  theatres.  The  following  is  one  of  its  recent  piiwerfully  iiiove  us:  now,  emotion  is  the 
decrees:  ; grand  end  and  object  of  the  arts.  \v  e  .said 

that  her  voice  acquires  power,  it  does  so:  but 
docs  she  act  wisely,  in  forcing  it  to  fultil  the 


The  provisionary  goverment,  seeing  that 


the  public  and  free  manifestation  of  thought  is 


double  function  of  .soprano  and  contralto  ?  'J’he 


a  right  alrea.ly  recognised  ;  and  lliat  it  is  rea-  u,.,^;^  fnabl.d  to  pro- 

xmabletobamsh  fiom  thetbeatre,aselse\viiere,  management  of  so  great 

all  tlie  impediments  by  which  power  can  e„,’  4s  of  voice,  is  astonishing;  but  it  may 

pede  Its  free  exercise ;  ,  he  safely  predicted,  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis 

‘Does,  on  the  proposition  of  the  administra-*  ^  .  . 

tor-general  ofthe  public  safety, hereby  d(*cree:! 

‘Art.  1.  That  any  person  may  establish  a 
public  theatre,  and  cau.se  pieces  of  every  kind 
to  be  performed  there,  by  previously  making  a 
declaration  of  such  intention  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  place.  I 

‘2.  That  the  representation  of  a  piece  can¬ 
not  be  interdicted,  the  responsibility  of  the  an-' 
thor  and  the  actors,  however,  being  at  the  same 
time  fully  recognised.  I 

‘3.  That  the  existing  police  regulations  in! 
this  regard  be  revised  without  delay;  but  that* 
till  then,  they  shall  be  executed  provisionally, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  contiary  to  the  pre-|| 
sent  decree. 


tant,  w  hen  she  will  be  obliged  to  restrict  her¬ 
self  to  the  lower  range  of  lier  voice.  But  if, 
like  a  rich  spendthrift,  she  will  be  lavish  of 
treasures,  which  it  were  wi.se  to  husband  for 
the  future,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  profit  of  a  prodigality  which  later  she  alone 
may  have  cause  to  regret. 


Pu])liBlie(l  by  George  W.  Hleecker,  No.  6,  Cort- 
laodt-Htreet,  at  Three  Dollars  j)er  aiinuio,  puyatile  in 
advancerby  couiitry  aiibsrrilKirs ;  and  jjnarterly  in  advance 
by  subscriljers  in  New-V^ork,  Philadelphia,  and  New- 
Haven. 


H  Henry  Mason,  Printer,  C4,  Nassau -street,  comer  of  John-str#oi. 
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]3(ogra])i)(ral  Sfcetcti 

.OP  GILBERT  STEWART. 

'  By  an  Artist. 

Gilbert  Stewart  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  tlie  year  1757.  His  father  was 
Scotch,  and  had,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  extends,  no  other  child  but  Gilbert  and 
a  daughter  who  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Newton,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who 
she  called  Stewart,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the 
first  of  our  painters-j-Stewart  Newton. 

Gilbert.  Stevvart  early  displayed,  as  is  usual 
with  all  who  distinguish  themselves  in  painting, 
both  talent  for  drawing  and  love  of  the  art,  and 
was  sent  to  London  with  proper  introduc¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  West,  before  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North 
American  colonies.  Gilbert  was  sent  to  Norfolk, 
then  a  place  of  commerce,  to  embark  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  WEIS  soon  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
his  celebrated  master,  the  first  historical  paiqter 
of  the  age. 

In  old  age,  Stewart  gave  the  following  anec- 1 
dote  of  himself  and  master,  on  his  first  arrival  I 
from  the  western  world  ;  j 

“  I  was  an  uncouth  kind  of  cub,  and  my  cloth-  j 
ing  was  half  a  century  behind  the  fashion  of 
London  at  the. time.  Mr.  West,  before  sending 
me  to  my  bed,  gave  me  much  good  advice  as  to 
conduct,  manner,  and  dress,  concluding  empha¬ 
tically,  ‘  My  good  lad,  remember  now  you  are 
in  England,  and  you  must  dress  yourself  as  the 
English  do.’  Very  well,  thinks  I — I  will  show 
the  old  gentlernan  that  I  know  how  the  English 
dress  themselves.  Accordingly,  next  morning  1 
presented  myself  with  my  stockings  drawn  over 
my  shoes,  and  my  w'aistcoat  over  my  coat. 

‘  Why,  boy,  are  you  mad,  ?’  cried  West.  ‘  Sir,’ 
I  replied,  ‘  You  told  me  to  dress  myself  as  the 
English  do,  and  I  knew  that  they  always  say 
‘  Put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings,’  and  ‘  Put 
on  your  coat  and  waistcoat,’  and  so  I  have 
done.  This  is  dressing  myself  as  the  English 
do.’  ” 

Even  this  silly,  prank,  as  detailed  by  Stew¬ 
art,  had  a  point  which  I  cannot  give,  for  his 
colloquial  talents  were  as  great  as  those  he  dis¬ 
played  in  his  favorite  branch  of  the  art  he  pro¬ 
fessed.  As  a  portrait  painter,  he  went  far  be¬ 
yond  his  master,  and  indeed  his  style orhandlingij 
and  coloring  were  as  opposite  as  possible  toj 
.  West’s,  and  eminently  more  fitted  to  portrait¬ 
ure. 

The  writer  once  heard  him,  in  his  rattlingj 
manner,  (when  perhaps  twenty-seven  or  eight  | 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  best  portrait  paint- i; 
era  in  London)  give  a  lesson  to  a  brother  artist,  ^ 
w'ho  asked  his  opinion  of  some  flesh  he  had  ! 
just  painted,  somewhat  in  this  way — “  Pretty  I 
well,  pretty  Vvell;  but  more  like  our  master’s  | 
flesh  than  nature’s.  When  Benny  teaches  us, ; 
he  say^  ‘  Lay  in  yellow  and  white  there,’  and 
he  makes  a  streak,  ‘  then  a  streak  of*  red  and 
white — pink — then  grey — then  warm  shadow,’ 
another  streak,  ‘  then  orange,’  another  streak. 
But  nature  does  not  color  in  streaks — look  at  I 


my  hand — it  is  Dotted  and  hatch’d — ail  colors 
mingle  together,  and  yet  all  clear  as  silver” — 
and  so  he  painted. 

This  was  addressed  toJohn  Trumbull,  in  the 
year  ’84  or  5.  This  gentleman  had  joined 
Stewart,  and  become  a  pupil  of  West,  in  the 
spring  of  1780.  He  had  previously,  although 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  at  the  time  he 
put  himself  under  West,  made  a  debut  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  his  country.  He,  at 
eighteen,  joined  the  first  Connecticut  regiment 
and  went  to  Cambridge  with^jjlgpi.  General 
Washington  complimented  \he  youth’s  father, 
Governor  Trumbull,  then  at  the  head  of  a  State, 
ever  of  consequence,  but  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Union,  by  taking  him  into 
his  family,  and  giving  him  the  title  of  Aide  de 
Camp.  He  weis  soon  after  transferred  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Gates,  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  served  as 
Deputy  Adjutant  General,  in  the  summer  of 
1776,  but  threw  up  the  service  in  the  winter, 
and  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  appears  by  the  minutes  of  Congress, 
that  his  commission  was  offered  and  accepted 
in  March,  T777,  the  record  stating  that  the  re¬ 
signation  of  John  Trumbull,  Deputy  Adjutant 
General,  was  then  accepted.  Thus,  fortunately 
tor  the  Fine  Arts,  this  accomplished  painter  weis 
added  to  the  list  of  those  of  which  the  United 
States  are  justly  proud,  having  been  preceded 
in  this  road  to  fame  only  by  W est,  Copley,  and 
Stewart.  From  the  spring  of  1777  to  that  of 
1780,  Trumbull  studied  painting  in  Boston,  and 
thus  prepared  himself  for  his  studies  under 
West,  in  company  with  Stewart. 

Many  are  the  anecdotes  which  Stewart  used 
to  tell  of  this  portion'of  his  life,  and  all,  if  told 
with  his  wit  and  felicitous  manner,  would  be 
received  with  delight  by  the  reader. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  very  different  style 
of  his  painting  from  that  of  the  master  under 
whose  directions  he  studied,  and  I  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  West  himself  soon  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  his  pupil  in  the  art  of’ portrait 
painting.  To  this  branch  of  the  art  Stewart 
uniformly  devoted  himself,  and  indeed  used  tOj, 
say — half  joke,  half  earnest — that  no  man  ever  I 
painted  history  if  he  could  obtain  full  emj)loy- 
ment  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  No  maxim, 
among  the  many  false  and  pernicious  maximsi 
which  lead  mankind,  can  be  produced  that  is 
more  foreign  to  truth  than  this. 

In  the  year  1784  Stewart  weis  established  as 
one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  in  London,  and 
had  in  the  exhibition  of  that  year  several  full  ' 
lengths  of  distinguished  individuals.  He  lived  I 
in  splendor,  and  was  one  of  the  gayest  among  j 
the  gay.  Notwithstanding  his  great  success, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties  were  the  causes  of  his  removal  tol 
Dublin. 

In  the  year  1790  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  never  again  departed. 
He  resided  successively  in  New- York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  its  neighborhooJ,  Washijigton,  and 
last  in  Boston ;  continuing  to  paint  with  una¬ 
bated  power,  although  for  years  rsicked  by 


gout,  and  showing  too  plainly  that  he  had 
been  too  prodigal  in  youth  of  that  strength  of 
constitution  with  which  nature  had  blessed  him. 

He  pEunted,  soon  after  his  return  to  America, 
the  true  and  only  portrait  of  WEishington.’'' 
The  head  he  carefully  finifehed;  and,  disappoint¬ 
ed  that  the  Government  did  not  purchEise  the 
picture,  he  never  finished  the  remainder.  The 
lEist  time  the  writer  saw  Stewart,  this  invalua¬ 
ble  portrait  hung,  without  frame,  against  the 
door  of  his  painting  room.  Although  it  weis 
the  original  of  that  full  length  from  which 
Heath’s  engraving,  so  widely  spread  among  us, 
was  taken ;  the  copy,  to  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
scarcely  bears  a  trace  of  the  picture  for  which 
WEislil^ton  sat.  He  made  several  copies,  all 
varying  from  the  original,  and  pretended  ar¬ 
tists  made  many  more,  and  sold  some  of  them  as 
Stewart’s. 

Stewart  used  to  tell  a  story  of  an  application 
made  to  him  by  W.  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  foreigner,  who 
attempted  painting  in  this  country  for  some 
years,  to  engage  the  great  portrait  painter  to 
touch  five  or  six  copies  made  from  the  WEish- 
ington,  by  Winstanley,  that  he  might  say  . 
“  Stewart  gave  the  last  touch  to  them  and 
thus  promote  the  sale — offering  to  share  profits. 
The  answer  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  “  Walk 
down  stairs  as  quick  els  possible,  or  I  will  kick 
you  down.’' 

This  great  portrait  painter  died  at  Boston, 
and  such  of  his  works  as  could  be  collected, 
were  exhibited  for  the  emolument  of  his  family. 

MEMOIR  OF  MADAME  CATA¬ 
LAN  I . 

[From  Crosse’s  Account  of  the  York  Musical  Festival,  in  1823.t) 

“Madame  Angelica  Catalan!  was  born  at  Sinigaglia, 
in  the  Roman  states,  in  1780,  and  educated  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Gubio,  which  she  ijuitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
but  not  before  her  wonderlul  powers  of  voice  had  excit¬ 
ed  so  much  envy  and  jealousy  among  the  sisterhood,  in 
spite  of  their  renunciation  of  all  worldly  passions,  that 
she  was  prohibited  from  singing  in  tiie  church. 

“  8iie  soon  appeared  on  the  oj>eratic  stage,  the  only 
avenue  to  musical  fame  among  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  sang  successfully  at  Ye  nice,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Rome,  ^’e  believe  her  principal  instructor  was 
Marches!  ;  and  there  now  lie  lx.*fore  us  several  books  of 
the  scak)n  1798,  at  Leghorn,  in  which  her  name  occurs 
along  with  those  of  Crivelli,  Marches!,  Mrs.  Rillington, 
&c.  She  was  then  invited  to  Lisbon,  and  remained 
there  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  24,000  crusadosy 
(3,000/.)  Proceeding  thence  to  Madrid,  she  was  flatter¬ 
ingly  received  by  the  queen,  and  realized  above  three  thou¬ 
sand  guineas  at  one  concert  in  that  city.  We  believe  it 
was  during  her  stay  in  the  Peninsula  that  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  M.  de  Valabreque,  who  was  attached  to  the  ar¬ 
my  of  General  Junot.  Mudame  Catulani  next  paid  a 
visit  to  England,  in  180G,  and  made  a  brilliant  deout  in 
the  opera  of  SemiramidCy  comiKised  for  lier  by  Porto- 
gallo,  whose  music  had  been  nrst  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Billington,  in  1803.  After  astonishing  all  hearers  by  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  her  voice  in  the  serious  opera, 
she  equally  fascinated  them,  the  following  year,  liy  her 
inimitable  |>erforinance  of  the  comic,  in  Mayer’s  Faiiu- 
tico  ]>er  la  Muaica^  in  which  Mrs.  Billington  had  great¬ 
ly  excelled.  In  1809,  she  gave  a  serk's  of  coacerts, 
having  seceded  from  the  opera,  to  which,  however,  she 
returned,  in  March,  1810 :  she  sang  also  at  the  Lent 
Oratorios,  and  at  the  concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  tliis  sea¬ 
son,  on  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Billington. 

“This  engagement  she  retained,  with  a  slight  inter¬ 
ruption,  until  1814,  during  which  yieriod  Piccini’s  Ua 

*  The  true  and  only  iKirtrait  on  caiivaas,  as  Carrachi’s  is  ths 
true  and  only  portrait  in  marble. 

1  Published  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  with  many  plates. 
Mr.  Crosse  states  that  his  materials  for  this  Memoir  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Knight’s  Magazine  • 
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buona  Figliuola  was  revived,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years, 
for  her  benefit,  when  an  unbounded  tribute  was  paid  to 
her  private  character,  in  her  personation  of  the  heroine, 
the  Pamela  of  the  Opera  stage.  Baisiello’s  Elfrida, 
Martini’s  Enrico  /P.,  and  Paer’s  Camilla^  were  also 
brought  forward ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scottish 
Hospital,  Mozart’s  Nozze  di  Figaro,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1912,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Dick¬ 
ons,  Tramezzani,  Naldi,  (fcc.  Some  other  of  Mozart’s 
operas  were  first  produced  about  this  time,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Madame  Bertinotti,  after  whose  departure, 
the  compositions  of  F  icitta,  &c.,  were  substituted,  with] 
little  attraction  but  wnat  they  were  invested  Avith  by  the 
execution  of  Madame  Catalani. 

“  At  length,  after  having  visited  the  provinces,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  and  participated  in  the  splendors  of  the 
season  of  1814,  Madame  Catalani  Quitted  England,  where 
she  is  computed  to  have  realized  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  during  which  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  marked  respect,  probably  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  public  singer. 

“From  the  King  of  Prussia  she  received  a  compli¬ 
mentary  autograph  letter,  and  the  medal  of  the  Acade¬ 
my.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  presented  her  with  a  su¬ 
perb  ornament,  and  thff  magistracy  of  V^ienna,  to  evince 
their  sense  of  ner  benevolence  towards  their  charitable 
institu^ons,  struck  a  medal  in  her  honor.  At  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  she  sang  in  the  Exchange,  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  five  thousand  persons,  she  realized  fifteen 
thousand  guineas  in  four  months,  and  received  rich  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  her  de[»arture. 

“These,  certainly,  are  honors  which  elevate  the  heart, 
whilst  they  dignify  the  individual, — and  that  the  object 
of  them  should  even  afford  some  occasion  for  the  charge 
of  vanity  on  the  score  of  [possessing  such  talents,  and  of 
the  homage  paid  to  them,  cannot  lie  thought  surprising; 
at  the  same  time  that  injudicious  friends  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  put  forth  claims  that  provoke  contradiction. 

“  At  Paris,  her  undertaking  the  Italian  theatre  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  either  to  herself  or  the 
inhabitants  of  that  gay  city.  High  in  her  estimation  of 
the  value  of  her  services,  Madame  Catalarfi  has  unques¬ 
tionably  shewn  the  most  liberal  feelings,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  in  the  returns  which  she  has  made  both  to  chari¬ 
ties  and  to  professors  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Loder’s 
concert  at  Bath.  In  1821,  this  extraordinary  singer  re¬ 
visited  England,  and  immediately  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  on  the  16th  of  July,  which  w’as  splendid¬ 
ly  patronised,  five  members  of  the  royal  family  being 
present.*  In  182*2,  she  undertook  a  series  of  concerts, 
which  were  attended  by  upwards  of  1000  persons,  the 
orchestra  itself  liei  .g  crowded  with  auditors.  In  these 
she’aimed  at  a  greater  variety  of  style  than  before,  and 
introduced  a  snlenid  song  of  fpower,  Della  superha  Ro¬ 
ma,”  by  the  Marquess  Sampieri,  wdiich  electrified  the 
audience.  She  also  executed  the  opening  piece  of  the 
Messiah.  “  Comfort  ye,  &c.,”  in  a  manner,  it  must  be 
allowed,  more  chaste  and  sulxlued,  than  could  have 
been  exj^ected  from  her  confirmed  habits  in  a  widely 
different  branch  of  the  art :  she  had,  however,  previously 
sung  it  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  in  March,  1813. 

“After  this,  she  again  returned  to  the  continent,  and 
was  present  at  Vb^roiui,  during  the  Congress  of  1823,  as 
a  private  individual.  Being  subsequently  engaged  atj 
two  of  the  great  English  festivals,  she  sj>ent  some  of| 
the  intermediate  time  in  another  visit  to  Dublin;  and,| 
after  their  termination,  made  an  extensive  musical  tourJ 
to  Scotlaral,  and  the  north  of  England;  since  which  I 
she  has  again  appeared  on  the  Oj)era  stage,  prolwihly  for 
the  last  time,  and  given  a  series  of  Concerts  Spiritucls, 
in  London. 

“  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  sketch  of  her 
brilliant  career,  without  iK'aring  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
her  private  conduct,  amid  scenes  and  temptations,  where 
numWs  wouhl  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  but  piofes- 
sionalfame;  and  this  duty  is  the  more  incumlienton  us,  I 
since,  in  some  recent  biographies,  not  only  is  the  art  of| 
music  treated  as  if  it  were,  the  sole  business  of  every! 
man's  life,  hut  all  considerations  of  moral  worth  arei 
made  of  no  account  in  comparison  of  the  excitation  of  a 
sense  of  voluptuous  enjoyment.  j 

“Madame  Catalani  has  a  family,  consisting  of  twoj 
sons,  the  ebler  of  whom  was  born  just  before  her  first] 
visit  to  England,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  said  to  {losscssj 
a  hereditary  talent  for  music. 

*  Madame  ('atalani  had  been  solicied  liy  the  cnnimilU'e  for 
managin<;  the  grant!  musical  |)erf(>rmnnce  srtuch  Uiok  place  in 
Westminster  Abl>ey,  a  few  days  aAer  the  con»uation  of  the  late 
foriiie  benefit  of  the  Westminster  llospital,  tocontribuu  i 
her  services.  Tliis  she  declined,  as  her  concfrts,  then  an-| 
nouced,  nbn^ht  be  affected  liy  her  previous  ap|)canmce  else- 9 
where.  Rut  tiie  day  following  her  first  concert,  she  put  intol 
Ihe  hands  of  one  of  the  acting  committee,  a  jiersonal  frientb  ihel 
net  produce  of  that  brilliamly-atteruled  performance,  amount-i 
Ing  to  alsuit  .'1  K)/„  desiring  that  it  should  be  adtled,  as  a  gifi  from! 
her,  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Hoepital.  This  act  of  genem-| 
•ity,  though  perhaiis  the  most  magnificent,  is  not  the  only  one,! 
bv  many,,  that  migal  be  recorded  of  Madame  Catalani. — Ed.  I 


“  Endowed  with  the  most  extraordinary  natural  gifts, 
the  image  of  resistless*  power  and  overwhelming  mt^- 
nificence,  the  first  notes  of  Madame  Catalani’s  voice 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  it 
burst  upon  the  astonished  ear.  With  this  voice, — ^- 
tending  in  its  most  perfect  state  from  g  (lielow  the  sopra¬ 
no  Stan )  to  F  in  altisaimo,  full,  rich,  and  grand  in  its 
quality,  beyond  previous  conception,  capaWe  of  being 
attenuated  or  expanded  into  a  volume  of  sound  that 

Eierced  the  loudest  chorus, — she  bore  down  by  force  the 
arriers  of  criticism,  and  commanded  the  admiration  ol 
Eurow.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  we  think,  incontestable 
that  Madame  Catalani  is  a  singer  of  execution  rather 
than  expression;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
person  so  peculiarly  endowed,  should  be  otherwise.  In 
the  Italian,  therefore,  and  not  in  sacred,  drama,  must  we 
look  for  her  brightest  triumphs.  That  her  exuberance 
of  florid  ornament  has  not  a  little  dazzled  the  judgment 
of  the  public, .and  contributed  to  a  declination  from  pure 
taste,  we  venture  to  express  our  belief;  because  it  is 
impossible  but  that  so  great  an  example  should  produce 
a  corresponding  effect.  On  similar  grounds  we  must 
protest  against  the  transposition  of  tenor  and  bass  songs, 
fo  please  the  fancy  of  any  singer  whatever,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  standard  works  of  art.  We 
are  compelled,  likewise,  to  ^ree  with  those  who  feel 
that  the  numan  voice  divine  is  degraded  by  singing  pas¬ 
sages  composed  for  the  flute  or  the  violin ;  a  perversion 
of  the  noblest  ends  of  music,  which  no’  talent  can  ex¬ 
cuse,  but  which  inferior  imitators  will,  if  not  severely 
checked,  soon  push  to  an  extent  utterly  subversive  of  all 
vocal  excellence. 

“  Madame  Catalani  has  never  shewn  much  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  works  of  Mo2M,rt ;  neither  lias  she,  until 
very  recently,  selected  many  of  Rossini’s  compositions 
for  performance.  But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  aim 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  long  indulged  in  already.  After 
aJl  that  reflection  can  suggest,  or  criticism  descry,  we 
are  obliged  to  unite  in  confessing  that  there  is  but  one 
Catalani,  and  to  leave  the  final  settlement  of  her 
claims  to  other  pens,  and  to  the  calm  judgment  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  tliat  shall  survive  to  witness  her  successors.” 


ON  THE  ROMANTIC  IN  MUSIC. 

[Translaietl  from  the  French.] 

Concluded  from  page  131. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  arts,  like  gold  and 
silver,  a  conventional  cnrrrency  7  Have  they,  any  more 
than  those  metals,  a  higher  value  than  that  given  to  them 
by  our  will  7  By  what  title  shall  we  mark  tt:em  7  All 
their  merit  is  in  the  pleasure  which  they  afford  us  :  th  s 
is  the  only  balance  by  which  we  are  permitted  to  weigh 
them.  It  is  a  senseless  pretence  which  leads  some  to 
attempt  describing  the  question  arbitrarily,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  called  on  to  judge  of  our  wants,  blamins: 
the  tastes  of  one  century,  and  praising  that  of  another. 
.\re  they  quite  sure  of  their  own  judgment  7  Tlie  sol 
ditference  which  can  be  established  between  one  epcch 
and  another,  is  the  nature  of  sensations.  To  blame  a 
sensation  is  a  folly,  to  attempt  to  repress  it  is  a  greater. 
Ill  fact,  how  shall  we  ridicule  an  opinion  which  has  been 
that  of  a  whole  people  7  How  make  ourselves  judges 
of  its  tastes  and  enjoyments  7  There  are  composers  \^^o, 
at  the  present  day,  ap(iear  to  us  devoid  of  merit,  and  yet 
who  were  [(OssessH  of  it  to  a  considerable  degree;  inas¬ 
much  as  they  sjmke  to  their  contemporaries  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  suitable  to  them,  and  corresponding  to  their  mu¬ 
sical  wants  and  information.  No  one  can  call  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  our  tastes.  A  jeople  may  be  enlightened  in 
the  secrets  of  art,  and  thereby  rendered  susceptible  ol 
more  lively  enjoyment,  but  who  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
forming  their  opinions  for  them  7  The  sentiment  of  plea¬ 
sure  cannot  be  based  on  reason;  it  is  a  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment  from  which  no  one  can  defend  huustlf,  and  whicii 
cannot  admit  of  an  external  will. 

Few  [)er8on8  are  jieneirated  with  the  truth,  that  the 
natural  tendencies  of  youth  should  not  be  fettered. 
Look  at  the  generality  of  professors,  not  deigning  U 
occupy  themsidves  with  such  of  their  jiupils  us  refuse  tc 
follow  blirnlly  in  the  path  traced  out  by  them.  How 
many  sparks  of  genius  have  been  stifletl  by  this  method  ! 
How  many  young  men  have  raised  themselves  above 
mediocrity,  compressed  as  they  were  in  the  develope- 
inent  of  their  faculties ;  which,  had  their  course  been 
left  free,  they  must  have  reached  to  eminence?  Whe 
coiild  have  foreseen,  when  witnessing  the  slight  efiects 
of  the  operas  of  Rossini,  at  their  first  api’earance,  that 
these  same  oneras  would  one  day  resounu  throughout  all 
Eurofe ;  and  that  in  the  train  of  the  brilliant  genius  a 
swann  of  imitutora  would  be  found  gleaning  in  the  vast 
field  which  he  has  reappi  7  Who  could  have  believed 
that  Beethoven,  after  having  remained  unknown  for 
thirty  years,  neglected  by  those  who  now  profess  for  him 
tlie  most  lively  imagination,  would  at  length  succeed  in 
conquering  the  prejudices  raised  against  him  7  What 


shall  we  say  to  this?  That  there  was  inlustice  in  ne¬ 
glecting  the  works  of  these  composers  7  No ;  but  that 
me  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  when  they  could  be 
understood ;  and  that  they  were  not  yet  in  th<*  taste  of 
the  period.  To  deny  their  merit  now,  would  be  more 
than  unjust,  for  the  work  is  accomplished. 

Let  us  then  leave  full  and  entire  liberty  to  those  whom 
a  firm  will  renders  independent,  and  not  opjjose  obstacles 
to  the  career  which  they  wish  to  pursue.  Let  us  not 
apprehend  their  obtaining  a  success  of  which  they  are 
undeserving.  The  public,  guided  by  an  instinctive  good 
sense,  well  knows  what  will  suit  it.  If  the  works  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  decision  are  displeasing,  it  will  do  justice. 
But  let  us  wait  till  it  has  pronounced  before  we  say  that  it 
requires  such  or  such  a  thing,  or  should  reject  such  ano¬ 
ther.  And  you.  Obliging  interpreters  *  do  not  proclaim  its 
decisions,  before  they  are  pronounced.  In  music,  as  in 
literature,  let  independence  of  thought  be  the  principle  of 
all  things.  Leave  mind  free  from  every  kind  of  yoke, 
and  make  not  a  monopoly  to  which  none  are  entitled. 
Let  liberty  be  a  word  hela  sacred  by  aU. 

For  the  Euterpeiad. 

MUSIC. 

Criticism,  as  directed  to  the  musical  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  city,  is  generally  unjust,  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  and  venal.  Bold  as  is  this  assertion,  the 
charge  will  be  too  easily  made  good,  and  we 
may  only  refer  to  the  flippant  newspaper  jargon, 
of  the  present  and  past  season,  for  abundant 
proof ;  but  one  degree  of  merit  is  known  among 
us,  and  that  is  the  superlative,  thrust  upon  our 
notice  in  a  manner  most  positive.  By  the  in¬ 
discriminate  praise  bestowed  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual  seeking  public  approbation,  great  injus¬ 
tice  is  done  to  talent.  The  public  is  at  all  times 
partially  directed  by  individuals  of  known  and 
acknowledged  taste,  or  by  the  criticisms  of  the 
daily  press :  it  is  the  latter,  in  this  city,  w’hich 
we  regret  teems  only  with  partial  and  personal 
effusions — exalting  the  indifferent,  and  leaving 
no  degree  by  which  talent  can  be  rewarded. 
In  one  paper  we  read  of  a  performance  “  une¬ 
qualled  in  this  country ;  great  power,  delicacy, 
and  incomparable  facility.”  In  another,  we 
hear  of  a  performance  “  unequalled  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  touching  the  piano.”  ;*of  claims  of 
no  ordinary  kind  on  the  lovers  of  music,”  and 
such  like  absurdities.  Surely  these  extrava¬ 
gancies  are  better  avoided,  as  they  ai  e  invaria¬ 
bly  falsified  by  the  pa^rtp  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  injudiciously  ofler^.  ’  Let  us  be  just  in  our 
applause,  and  by  such'  wholesome  correction 
we  shall  elevate  the  standard  of  taste  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  profession  to  better  exertion. 

Mcsjeus. 


DAISY. 

Daisy ;  the  name  of  a  plant  which  is  very 
familiar,  and  a  great  favorite  in  Europe.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  in  spring,  and  its  elegant 
flowers,  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  green 
sward  have  been  compared  to  pearls.  During 
cloudy  weather,  and  at  night,  they  close.  It 
continues  flowering  during  the  whole  season, 
and  is  not  used  tor  food  by  any  animal.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  natural  order  composetce.  The 
leaves  are  all  nidical,  spathulate  obtuse,  more 
or  less  dentate,  slightly  hairy,  and  spread  upon 
the  ground.  Its  naked  stem  is  a  few  inches 
high,  and  terminated  by  a  white  flower,  having 
a  tinge  of  red,  and  a  yellow  centre.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  only  seen  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  One  species  of  bellis  inhabits  the  U.  S., 
but  it  is  a  rare  plant,  and  only  found  in  the 
southwestern  States,  in  Tennessee  and  Arkan¬ 
sas. — Encyclopedia  Am^cana. 
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For  the  Euterpeiad. 

/ 

hint*  written  on  reading  the  story  of  the  Hermit  of  Sion, 
in  No.  23,  of  the  Euterpeiad. 

BT  MBS.  JAMES  BOABDMAN. 

I. 

The  path  was  steep  to  the  hermit’s  cell, 

He  choae  the  spot  that  he  might  dwell. 

Free  from  the  liaunts  and  cares  of  life. 

Free  from  the  world  and  all  its  strife. 

Was ’t  blighted  love  that  made  him  dwell 
In  spot  so  lonely  ? — none  could  tell : 

For  he  the  secret  closely  kept — 

If  ask’d,  he  answer’d  not,  but  wept. 

Yet  by  the  |)easants  it  was  said 
They ’d  seen  the  picture  of  a  maid, 

Whose  lovely  visage  all  agreed 
The  brightness  nothing  could  exceed ; 

Its  winning  smile  they  ofl  did  say 
W'ould  cast  around  it  such  a  ray, 

It  seem’d  as  if  the  sun  was  by, 

E’en  when  there  was  a  clouded  sky. 

Oft  would  the  hermit  sit  and  look, 

First  on  the  picture,  then  the  book. 

And  then  his  soul  seem’d  full  of  woe, 

And  fast  the  pearly  tears  would  flow. 


II. 

Could  these  sweet  lips  e’er  speak  deceit. 
Or  force  him  to  this  lone  retreat  7 
Could  that  bright,  and  bewitching  eye 
Look  up  so  calmly  and  belie  1 
No— no” — it  whispers  in  my  ear 
**I  lov’d  him  well,  friend  ;  do  not  fear. 

1  lov’d  him,  for  he  had  a  mind 
So  good — you  could  not  be  unkind. 

But  1  have  paid  a  debt  you  owe, 

And  every  orie  who  breathes  below  ; 
Believe  me  it  was  sweet  to  spend. 

My  latest  hours  with  that  dear  hriend.” 

III. 

Bo  ends  the  picture’s  tale  of  woe. 

Must  1  Ibrget  the  hermit  1  No. 

He' rests  him  in  his  hermitage, 

Reading  his  Bible,  page  by  page  : 

His  mild  blue  eyes  had  lost  their  Are ; 
His  shatter’d  heart  had  no  desire 
Above  the  common  wants  of  life, — 

He  had  nigh  done  with  worldly  strife. 

IV. 

His  dress  was  coarse  and  of  a  hue 
That  told  you  soon  it  was  not  new ; 

His  beard  was  whit.;  as  driven  snow, 
And  on  his  cheeks  there  was  a  glow 
Of  health, — but  then  it  t^^not  true. 

For  he  of  pain  and  sorfo^^new 
Alas  !  too  much  :  his  wounded  heart 
Had  borne  of  ills  its  heavy  part. 

V. 

On  a  table  hard  by  there  stood 
Bread,  dried  grapes,  and  other  food ; 

A  jar  oi  oil  his  lamps  to  trim. 

And  pitcher  fill’d  from  crystal  stream. 
And  by  the  cupboard  there  was  made 
A  shelf  whereon  his  Bible  laid, 

A  place  where  nothing  else  must  rest, 
Except  that  volume,  surely  blest. 

VI. 

At  last  tlie  old  man  loath’d  his  food, 

For  o’er  his  sorrows  he  did  brood, 

^  And  wlien  the  big  tear  fill’d  his  eye. 

Then  he  would  look  up  to  the  sky, 

And  thank  his  God  for  all  his  care. 

That  cloth’d  and  fed  liim  every  where. 
Then  breathe  another  prayer — his  last— 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  past. 

VII. 

At  length  the  hermit  pin’d  and  died, — 
His  faithful  dug  was  by  his  side. 

And  m  .ny  piteous  moans  he  gave, 

O’er  his  dead  master  at  the  grave. 


SKEBCTED  MISCELIiANT. 


BYRONIANA. 

I  ■  HUMANITY  TO  PRISONERS. 

[Letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  his  Highness  Yussufif  Pacha.] 
Missolonghi,  Jan.  23,  1824. 

**  A  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestics  of 
mine  were  embarked,  was  detained  a  few  days  ago  and 
released  by  order  of  your  Highness.  I  have  now  to 
thwk  yovk  f  rot  for  liberating  the  vessel,  >vhich,  as  car¬ 
rying  a  flag,  no  one  had  a  right  to  detain ;  but 

for  having  treated  my  friends  with  so  much  kindness 
while  they  were  in  your  hands. 

•  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  altogether 
displeasing  to  your  Highness,  1  have  requested  the 
Governor  of  this  place  to  release  four  Turkish  prison¬ 
ers,  and  he  has  humanely  consented  so  to  do.  I  lose  no 
time,  therefore,  in  sending  them  back,  in  order  to  make 
as  early  a  return  as  I  could  for  your  courtesy  on  thcj 
late  occasion.  These  prisoners  are  liberated  without 
any  conditions^  but,  should  the  circumstance  find  a 
place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  beg,  that  your 
Highness  will  treat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth 
fall  into  your  hands  with  humanity;  more  especially, 
since  the  horrors  of  war  are  iufiiciently  great  m  them¬ 
selves,  withwi  being  aggravated  by  wanton  cruelties  on 
either  side.” 


LORD  BYRON’S  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
CAUSE  OF  GREECE.  [From  Moore.] 

To  reconcile  the  rude  Chiefs  to  the  government  and 
to  each  other ;  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  into  their  warfare ;  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
employment  of  the  reputed  Joan  in  a  manner  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  country;  to  put 
the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  in  such  a  state  of  re¬ 
pair  as  might,  and  eventually  did,  render  it  proof  against 
the  beseiger ;  to  prevent  those  infractions  of  neutrality, 
so  tempting  to  the  Greeks,  which  brought  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  cmlision  with  the  Ionian  authorities,  and  to  re¬ 
strain  all  such  license  of  the  press  as  might  indispose 
the  courts  of  Europe  to  their  cause ;  such  were  the  im¬ 
portant  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  ac¬ 
complish,' and  towards  which,  in  this  brief  interval,  and 
in  tne  midst  of  dissensions  and  hindrances,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  made  considerable  and  most  promising  progress. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  close  even  here  the  bright 
catalogue  of  his  services.  It  is,  after  all,  not  with  the 
span  of  moral  life  that  the  good  achieved  by  a  name 
immortal  ends.  The  charm  acts  into  the  future, — it  is  an 
auxiliary  through  all  time;  and  the  inspiring  example! 
of  Byron,  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  is  forever  freshly  em¬ 
balmed  in  his  glory  as  a  poet.” 


SCRAPS. 


“  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sun-shiny  day, 
as  if  there  was  some  association  betweeri  an  internal  ap¬ 
proach  to  greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kindling  of 
this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence.” 

“The  night  is  also  a  religious  ooncern ;  and  even 
more  so,  wnen  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars  through 
Herschell’s  telescope,  and  saw  that  they  were  worlds.” 

“There  has  been  a  thirty  years?  and  a  seventy 
years?  war ;  was  there  ever  a  seventy  or  a  thirty  years' 
peace  7  or  was  there  ever  a  days!'  universal  peace  7  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  China,  where  they  have  found  out  the 
miserable  happiness  of  a  stationary  and  unwarlike  me¬ 
diocrity.  Ana  is  all  this  because  nature  is  niggard,  or 
mankind  ungrateful?  Let  philosophers  decide.” 


“  Mezzophantia,  of  Bologna,  is  a  monster  of  lan-i 
^ages,  the  Briareus  of  larts  of  speech,  a  walking  Po-j 
lyglott,  and  more,  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the| 
tune  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.  He 
is  indeed  a  marvel — unassuming,  also.  1  tried  him  in 
all  the  tonnes,  of  which  I  new  a  single  oath  (or  adju¬ 
ration  to  the  Gods  against  [jostboys,  savages,  Tartars, 
boatmen,  sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers,  muliteers,  camel- 1 
drivers,  vetturini,  [lost- masters,  post-horses,  post  every- 1 
thing)  and  egad!  he  astounded  me — even  to  my  Eng-1 
lish.  Yet,  surprising  as  this  is,  Mezzophanti  has  never! 
been  out  of  his  own  country.”  .  I 


I  though  of  a  light  ffrey,  were  capable  of  all  extremes  of 
expression,  from  the  joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sad¬ 
ness;  from  the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to  the 
most  concentrated  scorn  or  rage.  Of  this  latter  pas- 

Ision,  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  nery 
intrepidity  it  would  be,  on  my  telling  kim,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  said  to  me — “  Beware 
of  Lord  Byron ;  he  will  some  day  do  something  very 
wicked.”  “Was  it  man  or  woman  said  so?”  ne  ex¬ 
claimed,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  such  intense  anger  as,  though  it  lasted  not  an  instant, 
could  not  easily  be  forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea 
can  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking 
of  Chatterton’seyes,  says  that  “fire rolled  at  the  bottom 
of  them.  Bui  it  was  m  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the 
great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his-  fine  counte¬ 
nance  lay.  “  Many  pictures  nave  been  painted  of  him,” 
says  a  fair  critick  of  his  features,  “with  various  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  every 
painter  and  sculptor.  In  their  ceaseless  play  they  rep¬ 
resented  every  emotion,  whether  pale  with  anger,  curled 
in  disdain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness 
and  love.  This  extreme  facility  of  expression  was  some¬ 
times  painful,  for  I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold 
that  you  must  hate  him.  and  then,  in  a  moment,  br^ht- 
er  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful  softness  in  his  look, 
such  affectionate  eagerness  kindling  in  his  eyes  and 
dimpling  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a 
smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
picture  of  beauty  presented  to  you,  and  gazed  with  in¬ 
tense  curiosity — 1  had  almost  said — as  if  to  satisfy  your¬ 
self  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry,  the  goef  of  tha 
j  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  man.” 

His  head  was  remarkably  small ;  so  much  so  as  to 
be  rather  out  of  proportion  Vith  his  face.  The  forehead, 
though  a  little  too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeared 
more  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to  preserve  it  ne  said) 
shaved  over  the  temples ;  while  the  glossy,  dark  brown 
curls,  clustering  over  his  head,  gave  the  finish  to  hie 
beauty.  When  to  this  is  added,  that  his  nose,  though 
handsomely  was  rather  thickly  shaped  ;  that  his  teeth 
were  white  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  colourle»Jt, 
as  good  an  idea,  perhaps,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  worde 
to  convey,  may  he  conceived  of  his  features.  In  height 
he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed  us,  five  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half ;  and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs,  he 
attributed  his  being  such  a  good  swimmer.  His  hands 
were  very  white,  and — eu:cording  to  his  own  notion  of  the 
size  of  hands,  as  indicatingb  irth — aristocratically  small. 
The  lameness  of  his  right  foot,  though  an  obstacle  to 
grace,  but  little  impeded  the  activity  of  his  movements ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  skill 
with  which  the  foot  was  disguised  by  means  of  long 
trowsers,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  conceive  a  defect  of  this 
kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity ;  while  the  dif¬ 
fidence  which  a  constant  consciousness  of  the  infirmity, 
gave  to  his  first  approach  and  address  made,  in  him, 
even  lameless  a  source  of  interest. 

The  remains  of  Lord  Byron,  after  being  refused  the 
honors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  hypocritical  priests 
in  authority,  were  deposited  in  “the  same  ancient  vault 
where  all  the  kindreu  of  the  Capulets  lie,”  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  church  of  Hucknell,  near  Newstead  Abbey,  his 
paternal  mansion.  On  a  white  marble  tablet  is  tne  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription : 

In  the  Vault  beneath, 

where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his  Mother  are  buried, 
lie  the  remains  of 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

.  Lord  Byron,  op  Rochdale, 

In  the  County  of  Lancaster ; 

The  Author  of  “  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
He  was  bom  in  London,  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1788: 

He  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the 
I9ih  of  April,  1824, 

engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to  restore  that 
country  to  her  ancient  freedom  and  renown. 


His  Bister,  the  Honorable 
AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 
placed  this  tablet  to  his  memoiy. 


PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

“Of  his  face,  the  lieauty  may  lie  pronounced  to  have 
been  of  the  highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regu¬ 
larity  of  features  with  the  most  juried  and  interesting 
expression.  The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  change  ol> 
servable  in  the  movements  of  his  mind,  was  seen  also 
in  the  free  play  of  his  features,  as  the  passing  thoughts 
within  darkened  or  shone  tlirough  them.  His  eyes, 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC.  ^ 

In  visitinp^  Venice  the  tniveller  used  formerly 
to  make  a  point  of  lieing  present  on  Ascension 
Day,  when  the  Dopje, 


Ilerk’d  in  pearly  pride, 

xlu  Hia  l>ri<li 


In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair’d  bride ; 

but  now  “tlie  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her 
I  lord,”  and  the  ma^rnificent  pageant  no  longer 


VEW  SERIES. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
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recalls  to  the  mind’ of  the  stranger  the  Ibnner  venitian  weddings  forty  years 
sea  triumphs  of  Venice.  A  late  elegant  writer  ago. 


THE  corsairs. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  principal  citizens  of 


cieat  splendor.'  son,  Aloi^  Moceni^,  e  la  nobil  Donna  pubUrnuptialTw^e 

“We  fiist  repaired  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  ThoS^’l  ck?L"d re^aTthful 

oAer  decorations  lor  were  eyening,  I  thought  I  might  j^sibly  yenture  to  " 

ver^altr^,  ami  much  inferior  to  the  g^^  see  the  ceremony  in  the  church.  We  were  was  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the  mar- 
r  ^  nJf  i  wi'  WK®  Present  at  the  firs  of  these  that  riages,  and  on  the  eve  of  that  day  the  intended 

pre^ntly  appeared  ®  ri  P'^ased  brides  repaired,  according  to  custom,  to  the  ca- 

alacmy  one^  would  expect  m  a  bri^-groom  that  I  had  not  permitted  ^fine  a  show  to  escape  thedral.  A  numerous  band  of  the  noblest  and 
who^  intended  spouse  was  so  very  favorable  me,  though  afflicted  vv.th  a  tornienting  pain  in  most  beautiful  of  Venetian  damsels  accompanied 

Y  my  stomach  he  whole  time.  The  procession  them  to  the  church,  and  before  each  wJ  borne 

^1^  ^  f  k  !  days  already,  of  the  gondolas  to  the  church  wm  very  fine:  the  casket  of  jewels,  the  rich  vests,  and  other 

Md  knew  the  fickfene^of  his  mistresses’  di^  the  gondoliers,  dressed  in  gohJ  and  silver  stuffs,  i bridal  presente,  which  they  had  received  from 
Jiositfon;  sothat,  though  in  the  ceremony  he  made  a  most  brilliant  contrast  with  the  black- 1  their  friends.  But  the  city  was  scarcely  hushed 

might  a*ume,the  title  ol  her  lord  and  master,  ness  ol  their  coats.  We  pt  into  the  church  jin  repose,  when  a  bark  Lchored  cli^e  to  the 

^e^uld  at  ple^ure,  very  soon  make  him  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their|shore  andabo<]yofCorsairsfromTriesteland- 
eensible  of  the  wntrary ;  and  however  compla-  suite,  ar^d  where  pillars  and  walls  were  ed  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
cent  now,  might  perhaM  be  in  a  very  ill  hu-  covered  t^h  crimen  damask,  fringed  with  hood  of  the  cathedral.  With  the  first  br?ak  of 
mor  before  mornm^.  The  Doge  was  a^m-  gold;  the  altar  richly  adorned  with  lace  and  jay,  the  city  presented  signs  of  the  gay  festival 
panied  by  the  Popd's  Nuricio,  with  the  officers  Howers,  and  the  step  up  to  it  spread  over  with  abi^ut  to  take  place,  and^he  sun  had  no  sooner 
of  state,  and  a  large  tram  of  nobles,  and  so  Persian  carpets;  the  whole  church  was  illu-»arisen  than  citizenUf  every  rank  and  degree 
went  on  hoard  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  then  minated  with  large  wax  tapers,  though  at  noon-jj  rushed  to  behold  the  highest  born  of  their  youth 
rowed  and  towed  towards  Lido,  an  island  about  day.  i  interchainrc  their  nuntml  vows 

two  miles  disUint,  where  stands  a  church,  with  a  “  As  soon  as  the  company  were  disembarked  i  °  ^ 

port  guarding  the  approach  to  Venice  from  the  from  their  gondoIa.s,  they  formed  themselves  into.^  "it  was  St.  Mary’s  eve,  and  all  poured  forth 
Adriatic.  The  flat  roof  of  the  vessel  was  spread  a  regular  procession.  The  ladies  walked  two  *!  For  some  great  festival.  The  fisher  came, 

With  crimson  velvet,  looking  magnificent  among  and  two:  they  were  all  dressed  in  thin  black  His  wife  and  little  one;  the  husbandman 

the  giltling ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  ugly  than i  silk  gowns  (excepting  the  bride.)  with  large!!  From  the  firm  land ;  with  many  a  friar  and  nun, 

..I  7  1  .u  ®  !  I  ^  •  u*  u  i’'i  VI  ^  i  And  village-maiden,  her  first  flight  from  home, 

its  shape,  or  more  awkward  than  its  motion,  hoops  :  the  ^wns  straight  bodied,  with  very»  Crowdin|the  com  n>on  ferry.  All  arrived; 

We. accompanied  it  in  our  gondola,  amid  thou-|  long  trains,  like  the  robes  de  coui'^  at  Versailles  ;!j  And  in  his  straw  the  pi isoner  turn’d  and  limn’d 

sands  of  other  gondolas,  peotas,  and  boats  ofall;  their  trains  tucked  up  on  one  side  of  the  hoop,j!  ^rihree  huSfk  Sidgw/th^Trare  Turk, 

kinds^  which  covered  the  sea,  and  formed  the  ■  with  a  prodigious  large  tassel  ot  diamonds.  Their  Turban’d,  long- vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew,» 

most  striking  and  curious  part  of  the  spectacle.  ||  sleeves  were  covered  un  to  the  shoulders  with  j  ^^y^iiow^^^ and  thread-bare  gaberdine, 

The  ships  all  saluted  the  Bucentaur  as  it  passed;  jj  falls  of  the  finest  Brussels  lace ;  a  drawn  tucker  \ 

and  a  little  before  its  arrival  at  Lido,  the  pagefol  the  same  round  the  bosom,  adorned  w'ith  |  The  lovers  were  speedily  ranged  round  the 
threw  a  plain  gold  ring,  worth  about  three  rows  of  the  finest  pearl,  each  as  large  as  a 'altar  ;  parents  and  friends  were  preparing  to 
^luins,  into  the  sea,  with  the  usual  speech —  moderate  gooseberry,  till  the  rows  descended  jj  give  them  their  final  blessing,  and  the  words  (rf* 

‘  Desponsamus  te,  mare,  in  signum  veri,  perpe-i  below  the  top  of  the  stomacher;  then  two  ropes  Ithe  priests  were  already  mingling  with  those  of 
tuiaue  domini.’  This  part  of  the  ceremony  I  of  pearl,  which  came  from  the  back  of  the  neck, khe  brides  and  the  bridegrooms,  when  suddenly 
could  be  seen  only  by  those  who  were  very  near.  |  were  cauglit  up  at  the  left  side  of  the  stomacher,  ij  a  cry  was  heard  at  tlie  door  of  the  church  ;  the 
The  Doge  and  Ills  suite  then  attended  liiass  at  .and  finished  in  two  fine  tassels.  Their  heads‘<gazing  multitude  fled  in  terror,  and  the  pirates, 
the  church  of  Lido,  during  which  every  body '!  were  dressed  prodigiously  high,  in  a  vast  num-[  with  threatening  aspects  and  naked  swords, 
who  chose  it  might  go  on  board  the  Bucentaui  i  ber  of  buckles,  and  two  long  drop  curls  on  the!! rushed  un  to  the  altar.  The  fathers  and  new 


to  see  Its  inside;  foreigners  were  even  permitted  neck.  A  great  number  ol  diamond  pins  and  j' made  husbands  of  the  terrified  girls,  unprepared 
to  stay  there,  and  to  return  with  the  Doge. .strings  of  i)earl  adorned  their  heads,  with  large '! for  such  an  interruption,  were  instantly  dispera- 
We  took  advantage  of  this  indulgence.  Thel^t/Z/ane^,  or  feathery  on  one  side,  and  magnifi-|jed  ;  and  the  Corsairs,  seizing  the  damsels,  with 
Doge  sat  on  his  throne,  towards  the  stern,  with  | cent  diamond  earring.  |all  their  bridal  treasures,  bore  them  unopposed 

the  Nuncio,  a  very  keen,  sensible  looking  man,ij  “  The  bride  was  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver, jjto  their  vessel.  After  the  first  stupor,  which 
at  his  right  ham! ;  and  the  senators,  in  theii  |,  made  in  the  same  fashion,  and  decorated  in  tlie ‘surprise  and  terror  had  occasioned,  was  over,  the 
robe.s  of  crimsdh  silk,  with  great  wigs  put  over  same  manner,  as  the  other  ladies;  but  her  city  resounded  with  clamor  and  lamentatioBs  : 
their  hair,  like  our  lawyers,  were  ranged  on;  l>osom  was  quite  bear,  and  she  had  a  fine  dia-| 

benches  and  intermixed  with  strangers,  some  of*!  inond  necklace,  and  an  enormous  bouquet  of5  “Now  hadst  thou  wen  shore 

,  -  ,,  i..iii  TJi*  J  The  matrons  running  wild,  ibetf  iress 

whom  I  was  sorry  and  ashamed  to  see  wear  ij  natural  nowers.  Her  hair  was  dressed  as  highn  a  strange  and  moving  contrast  to  their  grief; 

their  hats,  and  in  very  shabby  clothes.  Thejias  the  others,  with  this  difference,  that  it  wasp  And  through  the  cUv,  wander  where  thow  wouidat, 

Doge’s  dress  was  white  and  gold,  his  cap  wa>iin  curls  behind  as  well  as  before ;  and  had  three S  as  rou*wd frorn'aTumter  byThlTstirrfnl trump; 

the  siime,  formed  like  a  Phrygian  bonnet.  Hei,  curls  which  fell  down  her  back,  from  her  poll,;  One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spear ; 

was  then  about  seventy-six  years  of  a^  (and,; the  two  side  onw  rraching  half  way  down  hei  g  8re..m:^fa 

is  since  dead) ;  his  countenance  rather  pleasant  j  hack,*  and  the  middle  curl  not  quite  so  far.  These  ;;  But  on  that  day  was  drifting  :  in  an  hour 

than  striking.  It  was  a  truly  fine  sight  to  look  three  curls  had  a  singular  appearance,  but  not  j  i>anric^wUh  gr^f 

down  from  the  windows  of  the  Bucentaur  upon  ,i  near  so  good  an  effect  as  the  heads  of'  the  others  The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  hrigamine, 

the  sea,  almost  covered  with  gondolas  and  other  ladies,  whose  hair  was  plaiteTl  in  large  folds,? 

vessels  all  around;  the  shores  of  the  islandsjiand  appeared  much  more  graceful.  Herdia-J  To^siay or*!o be ^  * 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  especially  all  the  | monds  were  very  fine,  and  in  great  profusion.! 

windows  and  roofs,  as  well  as  the  shore  about  jSlie  is  but  seventeen  years  old,  is  of  a  comely  i  The  tumult  at  length  reached  the  p^ace  of 
St.  Mark’s  Place,  where  the  Doge  and  his  com-  -  sort  of  beauty,  and  very  full  grown  of  her  age.  jthe  Doge,  Piero  Candiano,who  was  distinguish- 
pany  landed.”  j  All  the  ladies  ^at  wallied,  about  sixty*  in  num-  led  for  his  courage,  and  the  love  he  bore  ins  p^ 


St.  Mark’s  Place,  where  the  Doge  and  his  com-  -  sort  of  beauty,  and  very  full  grown  of  her  age.  jthe  Doge,  Piero  Candiano,who  was  distinguish- 
pany  landed.”  All  the  ladies  ^at  wallied,  about  sixty* in  num-  led  for  his  courage,  and  the  love  he  bore  ins 

her,  were  relatioqs  or  intimate  friends  to  the* pie.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  learnt  the 
The  Bucentaur,  which  now  “lies  rotting,  young  couple;  many  of  them  very  handsome. , cause  of  the  disturbance,  than  he  ordered  ^me 
unresto-^l,”  was  only  used  on  the  occasion  oil  The  men  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  alike;  thevlgalleys  to  be  manned,  and  putting  himself  at 
this  solemnity.  It  was  a  heavy,  broad  bottometl  vvere  dressed  in  black  gowns,  like  lawyers,  with  I  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  boldest  ^ilors, 
vessel,  drawing  little  water,  loaded  with  orna-  immense  i)eriwig8.  The  bridegreom,  a  slender,  ;>tantly  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate.  The 
meats,  gilding,  and  sculpture;  not  unlike  the  fair  little  man,  seemed  to  be  much  charmed imost  fearful  anxiety  reigned  through  Venice, 
state  barges  of  the  city  of  London.  On  the  with  his  new  wife ;  he  very  politely  sent  us  the  I  when  they  saw  them  depart,  but  terror  wm 
entrance  of  the  French  mto  Venice,  the  Bucen-  epithalamiums  and  otlier  poems  made  on  thej  -peedily  exchanged  for  the  most  delight, 
taur  was  dismantled,  and  has  now  wholly  per-  j  occasion,  elegantly  coverea  and  adorned  with!  After  a  rapid  pursuit,  the  Doge  had  up. 
ished*  *  engravings.”  |with  the  Corsairs,  on  the  coast  ol  rnuli,.  am* 
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there  ;?iving  them  battle,  had  cut  them  nearly 
all  in  pieces,  and  delivered  the  brides,  in  per¬ 
fect  safety,  from  their  hands.  An  annual  festi¬ 
val  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  this 
event. 

**Thu8  were  the  brides 
Lost  ahd  recover’d :  and  what  now  remain’d 
But  to  give  thanks  1  Twelve  breast-plates  and  twelve  crowns 
By  the  young  victors  to  their  patron  saint 
Vow’d  in  the  field,  inestimable  gifts 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  were  in  due  time 
Laid  at  his  feet ;  and  ever  to  preserve 
The  memory  a  day  so  full  of  change, 

From  joy  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again. 

Through  manv  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round 
'T  was  held  religiously.  The  doge  resign’d 
His  crimson  for  pure  ermine,  visiting 
At  earliest  dawn  St.  Mary’s  silver  shrine ; 

And  through  the  city,  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne  with  son^  and  symphonies 
Twelve  ladies,  young  and  noble.  Clad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments, 

^ch  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck, 

As  on  a  burnished  throne,  tnev  glided  by  ; 

No  w  indow  or  balcony  but  adorn’d 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  cover’d  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.” 

Nothing  can  better  prove  the  condition  in 
which  Venice  must  have  long  continued,  when 
such  a  hardy  attempt  could  be  made  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  and  nearly  carried  to  a  successful 
termination. 


THE  DRAMA. 


PARK  THEATRE. 

The  principal  novelty  produced  since  our  last 
publication,  is  Mr.  Stone’s  tragic  play  of  “  Tan- 
cred.”  Critics  have  received  this  piece  with 
much  good  will ;  and  indeed  considering  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task,  there  is  comparatively  but  lit¬ 
tle  in  it  to  condemn,  and  much  to  admire.  The 
prevailing  fault  appears  to  be  too  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  surprise  in  'the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  by  extraordinary,  and  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  somewhat  improbable  means.  The  return  of 
Romano,  the  banished  Duke  of  Messina,  from 
exile,  after  his  supposed  death  had  been  lament¬ 
ed  in  a  solemn  requiem,  and  the  seeming  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  King,  after  his  supposed  murder 
by  the  hand  of  a  Saracen.  These  events  are 
explained  subsequently,  but  the  effect,  at  first,  is 
to  perplex  the  beholder.  The  plot  lacks  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  the  language,  though  generally 
chaste  and  appropriate,  occasionally  runs  wild 
into  what  a  Boston  Editor  aptly  denominates, 
“  a  little  bombast  on  a  small  scale.”  T  ake,  for 
example,  Tancred’s  imprecation  on  the  advanc¬ 
ing  ^Saracens. 

“Almighty  Heaven  Jimite  their  gory  van. 

With  bnndneae,  plague  and  pestilence  !  ' 

Full  on  each  Moslem  brow  let  sunbeams  fall 
Hotter  than  iFtna’s  liquid  tlaine. 

Until  their  ashes  strew  Sicilian  fields, 

As  thickly  as  autumnal  winds 

E’er  clothed  the  trackless  wilderness  !” 


Again,  Angelo  to  his  brother  in  captivity — 

Rom.  Villain,  begone  ;  thy  presence  pains  me. 

Ang.  It  is  my  will,  nor  would  I  hence 
Tliough  angels  staid  to  bear  me  up  to  heaven, 

Till  in  ihy  wondering  ear  I  rang  a  peal 
As  terrible  and  true,  as  the  last  trump 
That  bids  the  old  and  quaking  earth  dissolve  ! 

Oh  that  thou  had«ii^  thousaiid  ears, 

I’d  fill  them  all  with  one  dread  word ; 

Revenge  ! 


After  repeating  the  causes  of  his  hatred  of 
Romano,  he  continues — 

Clos’d  were  my  fathers  gates  and  heart  against  me 
Until  this  toneue  could  humbly  learn  tft  say, 

“My  best  of  brothers,  1  have  done  thee  wrong, 

Pruetrate  in  Uie  dust  1  ask  forgiveness  for ’t.” 


Oh  darn’d  injustice,  that  to  my  dying  hour 
Will  dwell  in  memory,  bum  forever  nere, 
Quenchless,  eternal,  liKe  the  Persian  flame,  • 

For  worship  fit  and  blood,  hot  blood,  • 

My  offering.  , 

«  •  •  •  •  •  « 

I  view  the  throne  of  royalty  and  power^ 

Mantled  in  glory,  vacant,  firm,  and  mine  ; 

My  soul  mounts  upwards  towards  the  seat  of  kings, 
As  if  it  wing’d  its  eagle  flight  to  heaven. 

Like  some  bright  goddess  there  you  shine 
And  ope  your  golden  arms  to  welcome  me ! 

.  ...  .  •  • 

Mount  upward  fierce  aspiring  flames, 

Thy  burning  arms  enclose  Romano. 

Deep  in  my  dungeon  lies  he ! 

Not  Ammon  on  the  pile  by  Thais  doom’d, 

Or  sportive  Nero,  o’er  enkindled  Rome — 

Gaz’d  with  a  joy  more  rapturous ! 


- ‘  O’er  thv  prostrate  power, 

Avenging  Afric  pour  her  swarthy  bands. 

When  children  ask  ye,  “  what  they  ’re  heirs  to,” 

Show  your  chainn  !  ****** 

iEtna  emit  her  prison’d  ocean  flame 

And  o’er  the  summits  of  yon  temples,  where  ye  now 

(Arch  hypocrites)  dare  mutter  prayer. 

The  stranger  stand,  and  wondering,  ask, 

Where  lies  Sicily  1 

We  could  select  many  portions  ^  the  play 
rich  in  poetic  merit.  Xenarchus,  a  recluse,  thus 
speaks  of  contentment : 

- Content  7 

Then  hast  thou  ’neath  thy  roof  a  thing  of  Heaven ; 

No  spot  on  earth  her  foot  has  press’d,  but  thine, 
fehe  shtins  the  banquet,  and  the  bridal  bed, 

The  ermin’d  noble,  and  the  laurel’d  chief. 

Forever  has  she  winged  her  timid  flight 
From  royal  splendor,  and  the  wealthy’s  store; 

Nay,  on  the  brow  of  mitred  holiness 

She  will  not  dwell,  for  none  of  earthly  mould 

Have  known  her  for  an  hour,  save  one  alone, 

And  he  was  half  divinity. 

- Wilt  go  7 

Yes,  for  sure  thy  cot ’s  a  sanctuary, 

1  would  for  once  behold  the  hallow’d  spot 
Content  has  chosen  for  her  dwelling  place  ; 

Enshrined  let  her  be,  and  worship’d  there  : 

Light  be  the  footfall  round  her  rustic  fane. 

And  through  her  groves  of  sacred  stillness  winds 
Blow  perfumes,  sweet  as  Eden’s  asphodel. 

Come,  let’s  slowly,  softly  on,  for  fear  that 
Manhood  frighten  h§r.  [Pause. 

Oh,  my  lost  hope,  my  child ! 

Olympia,  where  art  thou  7  [Exit. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther 
extracts,  or  give  an  outline  of  the  plot.  Olym¬ 
pia^  the  principal  female  character,  is  original 
and  felicitous:  Kan  Wogan,  natural  and  effec¬ 
tive.  fn  conclusion,  the  author  has  evinced  a 
livelier  fancy,  and  a  purer  taste, than  is  apparent 
in’ 3/^^amom,  to  which  popular  play,  “  Tan- 
cred”  is,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  superior. 


BOWERY  THEATRE. 

The  Melo  Drama  of  tlie  “Water  Witch” 
(far  superior  to  the  piece  hearing  the  same  title, 
produced  at  the  Park)  has  been  got  up  in  a  most 
splendid  manner  at  this  establishment,  and  per¬ 
formed  several  nights  to  full  houses.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  by  Mrs.  Hamblin,  Mr.  George 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Gates,  are  well  played,  the 
scenery  and  management  of  the  vessels  good, 
and  the  piece  altogether  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  author  and  manager. 

We  perceive  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  orchestra  at  this  house  ;  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  as  double  bass, 
is  an  important  acquisition  ;  Ais  gentleman’s 
professional  reputation  stands  high  both  in  the 
estimation  of  the  London  and  American  publics ; 
he  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  band 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House  and  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  The  change  in  the  first  clarionet  is 
evidently  an  improvement,  but  we  caHiiot  say  as 
much  for  the  flute :  we  perceived  many  vapor¬ 
ous,  false  tones  from  this  instrument  in  the  mu¬ 


sic  of  the  “Water  Witch.”  We  would  suggest 
a  few  hints  to  the  leader,  viz. :  to.  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  conquer  the  habit  of  playing  things 
generally,  as  if  they  they  were  interlarded  at 
every  few  bars  with  passages  “  ad  libitum;”  we 
ha’/e  frequently  observed  this  defect  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  overture!  and  symphonies.  Mr. 
Halloway  also  makes  a  practice  of  accompany¬ 
ing  every  bar  with  a  heavy  stamp  of  the  foot, 
which  is  at  variance  with  good  taste,  and  disa¬ 
greeable  to  the  ears  of  an  audience ;  it  is  much 
better,  when  necessary,  to  mark  the  time  with 
the  bow. 

Mr.  Hamblin,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  is  making  successful  efforts  to  carry  the 
Bowery  triumphantly  through  the  season.  A 
new  Dramatic  Romance,  entitled  the  Demo¬ 
niac,”  written  by  Mr.  Stone,  expressly  for  this' 
Theatre,  is  in  active  preparation.  It  is  expected 
to  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  produced  since  the  “  Flying 
Dutchman,”  to  which  class  of  the  drama  this 
piece  belongs.  W. 


RODE,  THE  VIOLINIST. 

Having  noticed  recently  the  death  of  Rode, 
the  famous  violinist  and  composer,  wlio  died  at 
Bourbon,  near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  it  re¬ 
vived  the  most  interesting  recollections  of  this 
illustrious  performer  of  Apollo’s  renowned  in¬ 
strument  to  my  mind.  The  ear  that  hath  heard 
the  powerful  and  masterly  tone  of  his  adagios, 
and  the  electrifying  beauties  of  his  rondos,  will 
long  remember  this  distinguished  eleve  oi  tlie 
celebrated  Viotti.  Rode  was  considered  the 
best  performer  of  the  violin  of  his  day,  and 
wherever  he  engaged,  it  was  difficult  to  have 
access.  So  exquisitely  fine  and  transporting 
were  the  sounds  produced  in  his  concertos,  tliat 
it  has  been  said  that  some  lovers  of  music  have 
fainted  at  the  irresistible  harmony  of  his  notes. 
He  far  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  difficult 
variation  ;  and  Behere,  who  at  one  time  thought 
himself  a  ‘  virtuoso,’  gave  way  to  the  superiori¬ 
ty  of  Rode’s  graceful  bow.  * 


THE  VIOLET. 

The  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower  is  not 
confined  to  Europe ;  it  perfumes  the  palm 
groves  in  Barbary  during  winter,  it  flourishes 
in  Palestine,  and  both  Japan  and  China  boast 
of  this  fragrant  flower.  Hes.selquist  tells  us 
that  it  is  one  of  the  plants  most  esteemed  in 
Syria,  and  particularly  on  account  of*  its  great 
use  ill  making  violet  sugar,  of  which  they 
make  sherbert.  Tavernier  says,  that  the  most 
esteemed  sherbert  of  tlie  Turks,  and  which  is 
drank  by  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  is  made  of 
.sugar  and  violets.  It  is  related  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  actre.ss,  Mademoiselle  Clarion, 
that  being  passionately  fond  of*  violets,  a  friend 
cultivated  them  so  as  to  give  lier  a  nosegay  of 
these  flowers  every  morning  during  their  sea¬ 
son.-  This  fragrant  oflering  lasted  thirty  yciars; 
and  to  lo.se  nothing  of  a  gift  which  friendship 
and  constancy  rendered  so  precious  to  her  who 
received  it,  she  stripjied  off  the  flower  petals 
every  evening,  and  took  them  in  an  infusion 
like  tea. 
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ceptable  to  God. — Common  Place  Book. 

I  speak  not  of  men’s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker— but  of  thines  allow’d, 

Averr’d,  and  known — and  daily,  hourly  seen. — Byron. 


[Origiiml).  from  the  reverie  into  which  such  celestial  harmony  The  religious  services  of  the  day  were  performed  with 

R  T?  M  T  N  T  F  N  r  F  S  indulge,  1  would  have  exclaimed,  in  the  Ian-  imposing  splendor.  The  ancient  and  noble  granite  co^ 

guage  of  Shakspeare,  *  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  T  lumns  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  in  their  time  formed 

or  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OR,  SCRAPS  Are  ye  all  gone  V  part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  were  now  clothed 

FROM  THE  poRT-roLiooF  A  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR.  On  the  Friday,  the  principal  altars  of  the  churches  in  crimson  and  yellow  drapery,  and  bearing  the  emblem 

_ _  were  covered  with  vails,  or  screens,  the  bells  were  mute,  of  a  purer  faith.  The  high  altPu*  displayed  a  profusion 

NO.  VIII.  no  victuals  were  cooked,  no  sounds  saluted  the  ear,  save  of  wax  lights,  showing  its  rich  surface  of  lapis  lazzuli, 

RELIGIOUS  FEASTS  IN  MESSINA  ^  peculiar  one  made  by  a  species  of  wooden  rattles,  j and  precious  marbles,  to  great  advantage,  while  the 

EASTER  which  were  carried  round  by  boys,  and  on  being  shaken  |  choicest  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  delighted  the 

_  ’  produced  a  noise  said  to  resemble  that  which  accompa- 1  ears.  The  clergy  appeared  on  their  chairs  of  state,  and 

The  Hindoos  assert,  that  if  the  author  of  the  universe  prefer-  nied  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion  !  before  the  altar  in  magnificent  array,  and  I  could  not 

red  one  religion  to  another,  that  only  could  prevail  of  which  he  This  gloomy  state  of  things  lasted  until  Saturday,  at  help  reflecting  that  their  gold  and  silver  stuff  dresses 

f5o  many  different  Religions,  would  be  the  height  of  impiety,  as  the  hour  of  noon,  the  time,  according  to  Jewish  calcula-  their  glittering  mitres  and  croziers,  were  in  strong  con¬ 
it  would  be  supposing  injustice  towards  tho^  he  left  ignorant  |  fjon,  and  which  is  there  observed,  when  the  event  of  the  Itrast  to  the  worldly  appearance  of  their  divine  master 
of  his  will  ;  and  they,  therefore,  conclude  that  every  religion  .  i  i  tvt  u  i  .u  u  -  u  u  l  j  t  ,  ,  •  .  , 

is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  country  and  people  where  it  is  resurrection  took  place.  No  sooner  had  the  gun  which  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

practised,  and  that  all,  in  their  original  purity,  are  equally  ac-  announces  the  meridian  been  fired,  than  the  vails  before  The  elevation  of  the  host,  implying  as  it  does  to  the 

ceptable  to  God.— Common  Place  Boo  .  altars 'were  ‘rent  in  twain,’  the  bells,  from  ‘the  lit-  'catholic  the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity,  is  a  cere- 

I  speak  not  of  men’s  creeds— they  rert  between  tie  first  and  second,  crying,  come,  come,— come,  come,’ !  mony  peculiarly  impressive,  and  the  immense  area  of  the 

Man  and  his  Maker— but  of  things  allow’d,  ,  ,  u  i  .  •  i  m  ,  n  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  . 

Averr’d,  and  known— and  daily,  hourly  seen.— Hyron.  to  the  deep  mouthed  ‘  mighty  lorn,’  all  broke  loose,  as  !  church,  during  this  part  of  the  service,  its  surface  covered 

-  I  it  were,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  renewed  |by  worshipping  thousands  on  their  knees,  and  with  bo- 

Although  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily!  vibrations,  while  the  brightened  countenances  of  every  jdies  bent  forward  in  silent  adoration,  the  military,  in  long 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  are  consequently  unablel  class  of  the  population  bespoke  that  the  ret”.rning  pleas-  i  lines,  with  their  muskets  turned  down  as  a  sign  of  peace, 
to  peruse  the  Scriptures,  the  main  facts  contained  in  the|  ures  of  the  table  were  not  uii welcomed  with  ‘glad  tid-  all  in  solemn  silence,  while  the  altar  bells,  loud  and  yet 
sacred  volume  are  nevertheless  extensively  known,  the  ings  from  Zion.’  douder,  announced  the  completion  of  the  grand  mystery 

want  of  education,  in  this  particular,  being  supplied  in  a  I  It  is  Easter  Sunday,  however,  which  makes  every  |;  in  tlie  consecrated  elements,  presented  a  sublime  coup 
manner  calculated  to  make  as  lasting  an  impression.  1  heart  beat  high,  and  the  early  movements  of  priests  and,  and  I  envy  not  the  mind  of  that  man  who  could 

While  many  of  the  principal  stories  and  circumstances  of !  people  on  that  day,  the  latter  in  their  gayest  attire,  gavej  witness  the  sight  v.dthout  feeling  himself  religiously  af- 
thc  Old  Testament  are  matle  the  subjects  of  stage  repre-  note  of  preparation.  High  mass  was  performed  at  the  fected,  and  forgetting  all  trifling  distinctions,  fervently 
•entations,  and,  aided  by  the  powers  of  the  best  musical  cathedral  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  mother  church,  which,  join  in  the  gloria  in  excelsis. 

com]K)8er8  and  singers,  instruct  as  well  as  delight  the  although  an  immense  edifice,  was  crowded  to  excess.  sooner  were  the  services  of  the  church  concluded, 

higher  and  middle  classes,  those  of  the  new  covenant  are  On  these  occasions  the  civil  and  military  powers  make;  than  a  scene  commenced,  to  which  neither  pen  nor 
rendered  familiar  to  all,  by  the  aid  of  the  fine  arts;  and  a  point  of  uniting  with  the  ecclesiastical  in  the  pompous  'j>encil  can  do  justice,  and  although  it  may,  for  ex- 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  in  America  would  be  parade.  Tlie  first  named  authorities  proceeded  to  the  ;  travagance,  be  said  to  out  Herod  Herod,  it  is  one  in  which 
diffused  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  in  Sicily  is  con-  church  in  coaches,  but  by  this  term  it  must  not  be  ima- 1  the  natives  take  great  delight.  The  representation  of  the 
veyed  by  the  sculptor  and  tlie  painter.  It  is  not,  how-  gined  that  I  mean  the  light  and  elegant  constructions  of ::  meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  her  son,  the  Saviour, 
ever,  wholly  by  the  higher  works  of  this  description,!!  the  present  day.  Those  appertaining  to  the after  the  resurrection,  is  the  subject  of  this  pantomime, 
which  decorate  the  temples  of  religion,  and  the  public  Signon\  t]ie  ‘most  potent  grave  and  reverend’  senators!  A  richly  dressed  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  her  hair 
places,  that  the  life  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  of  Messina,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  the  ori-|  ala  mode,  necklace — bracelets — all  cn  suite,  emd  of  the 
and  who  died  on  the  cross,  is  illustrated  ;  for  the  infancy  ginals  of  these  comparatively  modem  luxuries.  The|  most  brilliant  description,  was  brought  to  tlie  cathedral, 
and  the  manhood  of  the  Saviour,  his  passion,  his  suffer-  first  in  the  procession  was  an  immense  and  richly  carved'  early  in  the  day,  and  remained  in  a  chapel,  in  private,  un- 
tr.gs,  every  incident  of  his  life,  the  manner  of  his  death  gilt  vehicle,  all  tlie  upper  pannels  of  which  were  of  plate '  til  the  service  was  concluded.  •  This  figure,  in  all  its 
and  resurrection,  are  all  made  the  subjects  of  pictorial  ex- 1  glass,  while  the  others  displayed  allegorical  designs,  and  -  finery,  was  then  brought  forth,  and  carried  into  the  great 
hibition,  in  the  procession  through  the  streets  :  and  the ;  armorial  bearings.  The  body  was  lined  with  crimson  [  square  opposite,  amidst  a  crowd  of  priests,  and  in  the 
fasts  and  feast?,  or  days  set  apart  for  mourning  or  rejoic-  i  velvet,  and  contained  the  eight  senators,  or  magistrates,;:  presence  of  the  expecting  thousands,  not  only  of  the  lower 
ing  on  events  connected  with  religion,  are  every  wliere  :  cadaverous  looking  personages,  in  full  suits  of  black !:  orders  belonging  to  the  city,  but  of  the  peasantry,  who 
observed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  ijsilk,  of  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. ^  flocked  in  from  a  great  distance  to  witness  this  wonder- 

Amidst  the  long  catalogue  of  such  which  occupy  the  i  These  worthies  were  further  set  oft  by  large  niff  collarsj  ful  ceremony.  After  a  short  pause,  the  loud  vivas  of 
time  and  attention  of  the  Messmese,  there  are  a  few  that  and  powdered  wigs,  which  last  would  have  satisfied  even  '  distant  voices  announced  that  the  Saviour  was  on  his 
are  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  certinonies,  and  Mr.  Basil  Hall  himself.  They  were  seated  on  the  four^way,  a  figure  of  whom  is  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  one 
upon  which  large  sums  are  expendctl.  The  first  in  or- 'sides  of  the  coach,  as  if  in  a  small  room,  and  althoughfof  tlie  churches.  Then  came  the  climax  of  religious 
der  is  that  of  Easter,  which  I  now  proceed  to  describe,  •  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  gaping  crowd  they  maintain- f  sport  and  folly.  As  soon  as  the  two  figures  were  brought 
as  I  witnessed  it  in  the  year  1814.  ,  ed  a  most  solt  inii  gravity  of  appearance,  perhaps  from  a  in  view  of  each  other,  so  that  a  mutual  recognition  might 

On  the  Thursday  liefore  wliat  is  comnionly  denominat-  cause  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant,  but;  be  supposed  to  take  place,  the  bearers  of  each  advanced 
cd  Good  or  Holy  Friday,  u  procession  of  some  hundreds  'which  the  philosopher  1  have  named  explained,  when  he at  what  the  soldiers  call  double  quick  time,  until  they 
of  friars  took  place.  They  were  all  attired  in  the  cos-  asserted  that  ‘wigs  contribute  to  steady  our  liabits,  and  i;  met ;  then  receding  a  little,  they  repeated  the  meeting  as 
lumes  of  their  various  orders,  black,  brov^m,  and  gray,  and  -  teach  us  to  know  rightly  what  we  are  about !’  This  [  before  :  this  was  done  a  third  time,  and  at  the  same  in- 
beaides  the  large  crucifixes  which  were  carried  before  the  l|  cumbersome,  locomotive  state  chamber,  was  drawn  by  stant,  a  number  of  little  birds  were  allowed  to  escape 


diftereiit  companies,  a  scries  of  well  carveil  and  painted  isix  block  mules,  in  crimson  harness,  having  a  profusion  j;  from  a  cage,  at  the  door  of  the  church.  The  feathered 
figures,  the  size  of  life,  representing  the  Saviour,  under  !  of  fringe  and  tassels.  A  coachman,  or  driver,  sat  on  5  songsters,  making  the  best  use  of  their  liberty,  were  soon 
the  dift’erent  circumstances  of  his  lust  hours,  were  like- !  what  in  other  carriages  we  should  call  the  box,  but  what  {.  out  of  sight,  but  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  a  kind  of  small 
wise  borne  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  ;  the  nume-|i  in  this  might  not  improperly  be  styled  his  throne.  This  j|  cannon,  placed  according  to  their  calibre,  and  the  deafen- 
roufl  band  keeping  up  a  loud  and  monotonous  chaunt,  as]  important  personage  only  guided  what  are  called,  in;  ing  and  tumultuous  shouts  of  joy,  as  Viva  Giesu 
they  moved  along,  while  the  spectators  in  tlie  windows  technical  languac^e,  the  wheelers,  for  the  other  Christo — Viva  Maria — lira  La  Madre  di  Dio, — 

and  streets,  fell  on  tlicir  knees  in  the  most  supjiliant  man-J  from  the  enormous  length  of  their  traces,  were  very  con-i  long  live  Jesus  Christ — long  live  the  Virgin  Mn.ry,  the 
ner.  ^siderably  in  advance,  and  were  under  the  control  of  Mother  of  God,  now  rent  the  air,  and  amidst  this  enthu- 

Thc  evening  is  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  last  sup- !  postillions,  who  wore  huge  jack  boots  and  spurs,  which  siastic  uproar,  the  effigies  wore  carried  away  in  proces- 
per  of  our  l..ord,  and  at  one  of  the  j^rincipal  churches,”  might  have  been  left  by  Richard  and  his  crusaders,  on  sion,  accompanied  by  the  moving  mass,  whenever  ceased 
that  of  San  Gregorio,  which  is  attached  to  a  convent  of  ^  their  way  to  the  holy  land.  Behind,  on  a  platform,  not;;  their  din  until  they  saw  their  precious  idols  deposited  in 
nuns,  the  origin  of  this  sacrament  was  represented  in^n  unlike  an  immense  tea  tray,  stood,  in  a  ridiculous  group,  'their  respective  temples,  there  to  lie  until  the  next  anni- 
•cenic  manner,  by  a  licautifully  executed  model  from  half  a  dozen  jxiwdered  lackeys,  who,  as  well  as  theirs  versary. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci’s  wonderful  picture  now  every  where  j  brethren,  who  had  the  guidance  of  the  whole,  were  at-;j  Such  are  the  pious  ceremonies  of  Easter,  in  Messina, 
known  by  th<*  lalxirs  of  a  Morgan.  The  whole  was  in  : tired  in  starch  suits  of  livery,  bedaubed  with  gaudy ^  strongly  contrasted,  certainly,  with  the  simple  forms  of 
colors,  and  was  placed,  with  appropriate  adjuncts,  before  lace.  1  sliall  not  dwell  upon  adescrij  lion  of  the  remain-*  protestant  worsliip  ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  long  estuo- 
ihe  high  altar.  The  mulniglit  and  picturcsijue  exhibition  ,ing  carriages  in  the  civic  cortege,  suffice  it  to  say  that  jj  lished  customs  and  usages  among  an  ignorant  population, 
of  so  touching  a  scene,  aider!  ns  it  was  by  the  ‘dim  re-  ithey  were  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  each  diinini8h-i|that  any  abridgment  of  them  would  be  as  ill  received  as 
ligiouB  light’  frqm  two  massive  silver  lamps,  and  the  ing  in  richness  of  decoration  and  quantity  of  horses,  or^  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  rigiits 
long  ioft  chaunt  of  the  sisterhood,  had  a  most  powerful  ■  mules,  as  well  os  servants,  .as  it  was  furtlicr  removed  I  of  man  among  a  community  more  civilized. 

•fled  upon  the  senses,  and  ut  the  conclusion,  on  waking  a  from  tlie  monstrous  gewgaw  wiiich  led  the  van.  *  After  forty  long  days  of  abstinence  from  the  good 
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things  of  this  life,  il  may  readily  be  supposed  that  feasting 
fonna  an  important  part  of  the  grand  drama,  and,  in 
truUi,  to  that  the  remainder  part  of  the  day  was  devoted. 
Every  table,  from  the  decorated  one  of  the  Principe, 
down  to  that  of  the  humblest  Facchino,  or  porter,  was  in 
requisition ;  and,  although  from  absurd  police  regulations, 
which  forbid  the  killing  of  calves,  no  fatted  one  was 
numbered  among  the  dainty  dishes,  yet,  ample  revenge 
was  taken  upon  the  lambs  and  kids,  which  appeared  in 
e%’ery  shape  or  mode  suggested  by  the  tastes  of  the 
epicures,  and  to  such  excess  is  the  indulgence  of  the  aj>- 
petite  carried,  at  this  time,  that,  disgusting  as  the  fact 
may  appear,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  lower  orders  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  'who  procured 
a  vomit,  that  they  might  the  sooner  eat  again. 

Although,  from  necessity,  I  w'as  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  religious  movements  of  Easter,  1  joined  in  what  fol¬ 
lowed  con  amore,  and  having  received  an  invitation  U 
assist,  as  the  French  say,  at  a  banquet,  given  by  one  of 
the  principal  Sicilian  merchants,  I  gladly  availed  my¬ 
self  of  my  friend’s  politeness,  which  afforded  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  observing  national  peculiarities. 
The’ invitation  was  to  dinner  at  the  hour  of  five,  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  late  dining  having  been  shortly  before  that  time 
introduced  by  the  British  officere  and  merchants,  win 
gave  mngnifi'*ent  entertainments.  The  party,  which 
consisted  of  both  sexes,  assembled  i-.i  the  drawing-room, 
and  on  dinner  being  announced  by  the  servants,  eacl 
gentleman  handed  a  lady,  and  placed  himself  at  her  side, 
special  care  l»eing  token,  however,  that  no  husbam 
should,  on  any  account,  sit  next  to  his  own  wife,  that 
being  considered,  as  in  France,  an  unpardonable  piece  ol 
barbarism,  and  betraying  a  total  want  of  good  breeding. 

I  had  the  honor  as  well  as  good  fortune  to  be  selected 
by  the  worthy  host  to  attend  his  very  amiable  lady,  whe 
happened  to  be  not  only  the  wittiest  but  the  prettiest  ot 
the  assembled  throng.  No  etiquette  as  to  places  w'as 
observed  at  the  table,  but  the  head  and  foot  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  host  and  a  friend.  The  materiel  of  the  tabb 
was  elegant,  and  the  napkins  of  true  French  dimensions. 
The  knives  were  of  English  manufacture,  which  in  o 
Sicilian  establishment  was  considered  a  novelty,  but  the 
forks  were  of  silver,  as  they  are  almost  all  over  Europe. 
In  lieu  of  famed  sirloin,  and  the  substantials,  the  table 
displayed  a  series  of  dishes,  not  one  of  which  could  1 
either  name  or  conjecture  of  what  ingredients  it  was  com¬ 
pounded.  Having  only  Ijeen  in  the  country  a  sho:t  time, 
and  not  having  become  initiated  in  the  customs,  I  was  not, 
as  may  be  supposed,  quite  at  home  in  the  business  of  the 
Sicilian  table,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  ar  i 
office  for  which  an  unluclcily  accident  proved  me  wholly 
unfit.  As  a  warning  to  novices,  I  will  relate  particulars. 
Among  the  numerous  kick-shaws,  wliich  graced  tla 
board,  there  were  some  of  more  importance  tlian  others, 
and  which  evidently  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  gourmands. 
One  of  these  savoury  productions,  in  the  form  of  a  cas¬ 
tle,  and  of  respectable  dimensions,  stood  l)efore  me.  Oi. 
being  requested  to  assist  the  company  to  portions  of  the  1 
same,  I  immediately  commenced  the  attack  upon  true 
principles  of  engineership,  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the 
fortrevs.  To  drop  similiee,  however,  in  ignorant  simpli-' 
city,  T  plunged  my  knife  into  this  castellated  piece  ol 
pastry,  intending  to  divide  it  among  the  guests,  when 
lo — to  the  horror  of  the  company,  and  to  my  utter  con¬ 
fusion,  the  liquid  contents  gushed  out,  as  the  water 
might  have  done  from  the  rock  when  the  latter  wasy 
struck  by  the  wand  of  Moses,  and  were  all  absorbed  byl 
the  till  then  snow  white  table  cloth.  It  is  perhaps  nced-j 
less  to  say,  that  mustering  all  the  Italian  I  was  theni 
master  ot,  I  stammered  out  apology  upon  apology,! 
which  were  most  kindly  received,  although  1  could  ]  er-j 
ceive  by  very  significant  signs,  as  long  faces,  that  I  hadi 
given  a  most  unwelcome  illustration  of  the  old  adage, 
‘There’s  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip;’ 
The  wines,  as  is  usual  in  the  country  of  the  vine,  were 
of  home  manufacture,  save  welcomed,  ever  welcomer’ 

‘  sparkling  champaign  and  although  wine,  in  its 
unadulterated  or  genuine  state,  is  not  intoxicating,  very  | 
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little  was  drank,  and  as  soon  as  the  desert  was  conclui  These  though t6*bccurred  to  the  publisherliy 

ed  the  company  all  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  ^  momentary  view  of  the  future  prospect  of  hia 
coffee  was  immediately  served,  each  guest  taking  one  •  t  i  i  n  •  ,  »  , 

mu  r.  11  .  j  •'  I-.  period iCcil.*  Every  lover  of  music  acknowledcrea 

small  cup.  The  quality  was  excellent,  and.  as  in  France,  '  ^  .  ,  ’  . 

it  was  sweetened  with  white  or  loaf  sugar,  and  drank  ^  ^  pRper  of  this  kind  is  much  needed,  Rnd 

without  cream.  Rosolio’s,  and  other  delicate  cordials,  it  niay  materially’’  benefit  an  art  which  has 

succeeded  coffee.  Music,  tliat  sweet  solace,  and  to  the  been  hitherto  too  much  neglected  amono*  us. 

Italian  indispensible  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  life,  follow-  Perusing  the  list  of  his  patrons,  he  finds  only  a 

ed,  and  as  the  natives  aii  piay  and  sing,  a  briiiiant  con-  |ew  professors  of  music  as  subscribers  to  the 

cert  was  the  natural  result  of  our  re-union.  It  now  only  17. ^  i  1  -lu  1  r  ^  ^ 

rnr»o:.v..i  ♦  eu  r  •  f  11.'  11  tiiUtei’peiad,  and  thc  numbcr  of  wlio  liavc 

rcmaineu  to  escort  the  fair,  at  all  times  an  agreeable  .  •  ii 

duty,  but  doubiy  so,  in  so  line  a  ciimate  as  that  of  Mes-  s^PPOrted  his  labors  by  their  assistance, 

sina,  and  we  tiirea<ied  tiie  mazes  of  the  city  by  convent  still  smaller. 

and  by  church,  midst  “  the  stilly  night,”  by  the  light  of  He  would  not  infer  from  these  circumstances, 
the  clear  piale  moon,  who  “looked  so  modest  all  the  that  the  majority  of  our  musicians  are  illiterate 
while,”  the  sounds  of  guitar  or  mandoline  falling  upon!  men  ;  the  thought  be  flir  from  him;  many  of 

the  ear  at  intervals,  as  we  i;assed  the  serenaders  undei  i  •  •  .  ,  •  « 

,  r  .u  •  1  .  ,  rv  those  With  whom  he  IS  acquainted,  are  men  of 

the  windows  of  their  oeauteous  Desdemonas.  B.  1  ,  .  , 

education,  and  possess  qualities  whicli  render 

*  them  ornaments  to  society;  but  the  most  of 
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- I  and  where  music  has  attained  a  state  of  pcrfec- 

It  is  now  a  year  since  the*Eutcrpeiad  made  of'  which  those  of  us  who  have  never  visit- 
its  first  appearance,  and  the  publisher  feels  it  in-  od  Europe,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea.  Perhaps 
cumbent  on  himself  to  return  his  grateful  thanks  these  gentlemen  forget  that  every  thing  must 
lor  the  encouragement  he  has  experienced;  be  perfected  by  degrees ;  the  Englishman  can- 
thougli  his  success  can  be  but  little  attributed  to  oot  expect  to  see  our  periodical  immediately 
the  support  of  professors,  to  whose  science  his  equal  his  ‘  Harmonicon  ;’ the  Frenchman  must 
periodical  was  dedic<ated.  On  a  review  of  for-!  infancy  of  our  work,  require  the  abil- 

mer  numbers,  he  feels  a  conviction  that  he  has,i  'ly  and  intelligence,  which  his  ‘  Figaro’  pre- 
in  no  instance,  deviated  from  his  promised  alien- i  ^nts,  and  the  German  ought  not  to  find  fault 
tion  to  amusement  and  instruction,  and  that  liej  because  our  paper  has  not  attained  to  that  per- 
has  ever  adhered  to  the  rule  never  to trano’ressf  faction  which  distinguishes  his  ‘Cecilia,’  and 
against  purity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  But,!  bis  ‘  Musickalisciie  Zeitunc.’  By  reflection, 
though  he  has  reaped  for  himself  an  ample  d  will  be  found,  that  these  works  obtained  their 
harvest  of  reputation,  it  has,  as  yet,  not  been'  celebrity  through  the  efforts  of ;  and 
accompanied  jvith  emolument.  The  Enter-!  i®  ^bere  no  reason  to  hope  that  there  are  men 
peiad,  devoted  principally  to  the  interests  of  an  i*^  ^bis  country  who  will  climb  to  the  same 
art  which  is  still  in  its  infancy  among  us,  had  summit,  to  gain  the  garlands  with  which  the 
to  contend  Avith  a  vast  number  of  periodical  |  brow’s  of  their  foreign  brethren  arc  adorned  ? 
publications,  and  he  regrets  to  say  that  but  a!  The  time  has  come  when  almost  every  pro- 
few  of  them  were  musical  enough  to  notice  the;ifes.sion  has  its  periodical ;  we  see  it  from  the 
new  visiter,  or  to  recommend  it  to  the  acquaint-!  ‘  Working  men’s  papers’  to  the  ‘Journals  of 
ance  of  the  musical  world.  Yes,  he  knows  that  Physicians’  and  ‘  Lawyers ;’ the  different  re- 
sonie  editors  have  taken  peculiar  pains  to  keep;  ligious  sects  have  their  publications:  and  shall 
even  the  name  of  the  Euler^^eiad  from  the  pub-|  a  science,  which  is  a  vA’elcome  guest  in  almost 
lie:  viewing  it  through  a  glass  darkly,  they  |  ev^ery  class  of  society — that  brings  comfort  and 
deem  it  a  comjietitor,  and  use  every  means  tol  delight  to  the  social  circle — shall  this  divine  art 
weaken  or  destroy  its  influence.  But  the  work  exist — be  without  an  Album  which  may  obtain 
is  distinguislied  from  others  by  its  diligent  ac  i  importance  enough  to  establish  a  musical  taste 
cumulation  of  musical  intelligence,  and  its  ac-!  ujxin  correct  and  scientific  principli?s  ?  It  has 
counts  of  the  performance.s  and  productions  of’  been  frequently  observed  that  no  professor  of 
eminent  musicians.  This  Avas  for  a  longtime;  music  ever  loved  another;  and  it  has  been  al- 
among  the  deficiencies  of  American  literature;!  !eged  that  this  declaration  is  so  far  justified  by 
many  facts  AV'crc  known  and  forgotten  ;  many  I  a  knoAvledge  of  life  as  to  damp  the  liopcs  of 
observations  made  and  suppressed,  and  enter-;  Avoven  and  constant  friendship  between  men 
tainment  and  instruction  lost,  for  Avant  of  ai  whose  studies  have  made  them  competitors, 
repository  in  Avhich  they  could  be  conveniently;  and  Avho  are  hourly  incited  against  each  other 
preserved.  Still  the  remark  holds  true,  that  j  by  the  ill  judging  flatterer  hr  maglignant  critic, 
as  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  SAvift  nor!  But  in  the  support  of  a  periodical  common  to 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  so  diligence  is  not  i heir  profession,  they  should  uil  agree  to  make 
alAA’ays  fortunate ;  hut  he  that  prosecutes  a  law-  it  the  means  of  dift’using  a  correct  knowledge 
ful  pursuit  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  A\dth|of  musical  science. 

the  approbation  of  his  own  reason  ;  he  is  ani-|  It  is  asked  again,  is  such  a  Avork  not  especially 
nrated  through  the  course  of  his  endeavors  by  an  needed  at  the  present  time  7  An  ansAver  to  tliif 
expectation  which, though  not  certain,  he  knows  (juestion  can  soon  be  furnished  by  looking  at  tho 
to  be  just,  and  is,  even  in  his  disapf.ointment,  numerous  advertisement  of  musical  pretenders, 
comforted  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  not  who  press  upon  the  attention  of  tlic  public  their 
failed  by  his  own  fault.  various  machines,  plans,  and  systems  by  which 
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pereons  caii  be  made  perfect  musicians  in  a  very  |dunlap’S  great  picture  of  the  Attack  up-  such  employment ;  the  public  will  judge  of  the 
short  time.  Some  liave  gone  so  far  as  to  limit  on  the  Louvre,  in  July,  1830,  now  exhibiUng  at  the  large  credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  our  correspond- 
the  requisite  number  of  lessons  to  “  only  six  room  over  the  Arcade  Baths,  Chamber-street,  New-York.^^j  ence. 

and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  those  mu  i  •  ""/.i  u  ^u  i  i  With  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candor  and 

who  have  been  induced  to  believe  tins  to  be  the  ,  of  the  three  days  or  as  politicians,  and  of  the 

fact.  Music,  like  every  other  science,  is  gra-  the  French, 

,  „  .  ,  ,  ^  u  r  ^  s^rancic  ^emaine — the  great  week,  are  so  la-  •  j  u  .u  i  ^  i  r 

dually  acquired ;  and  a  man  cannot  teach  laster  ^  ...  justice  and  prolessors  ;  but  he  does  not  speak  ol 

,,  ,  m  .  1  1  miliar  to  every  one,  that  it  IS  unnecessary  to  go  ^  ...  ,  ^  u  1 1  i  u  • 

than  his  pupil  can  learn.  To  teach  properly  .  i  •  n  i  i.  i.  critics  who  are  bewildered  by  ignorance  ana 

requires  patience  and  time,  both  in  the  master  anation  o  ^  **•  prejudice.  As  the  Mirror  of  late  has  become 

and  pupil;  but  there  are  many  who  take  ad-  >ops  ‘abours  We  shall  content  oursclv.^,  Austin,  B.  has 

vantage  of  credulity  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  ^  ate  are,  wit  mere  y  m  orming  our  riem  »,  favored  the  readers  of  that  periodical  with 

T  ^  who  have  not  yet  visited  this  great  work  ol  art,  n  / 1  ,  i  u* ♦ 

important  matters.  i  .i  u  i  i  in  a  repetition  of  my  ‘  honey  y  and  if  it  can  add  to 

It  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  this  topic;  every  ^ ^  on  t  e  sout i  sic e,  or  e  l  comfort,  I  wall  further  remark,  that  I  am 

honest  musician  should  rise  against  such  ridicu-|  ^  river  ^  o  t  e  ric  ge,  pleased  with  this  lady’s  natural  talents, 

lous  pretensions ;  he  should  recommend  to  i^jgj  aaceo  tie  ouvre,  which  tj^gugh  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  cultiva- 

Bcholars  the  reading  of  musical  w^orks  and  peri-i  ^  ^  t  le  picture.  he  artist  j  been  as  delighted  wath  her  per- 

odicals,  which  give  dignity  to  the  art ;  and  the!  rcpresentec  tie  ent  usiastic  and  heroic  formanee  of  a  simple  air,  as  I  have  been  dis- 

profes.sion  may  rest  assured,  that  his  own  influ- 1  P^P^  inng  in  a  etermined,  a  though  with  her  attempts  at  bravura  style.  But 

ence  and  respect  wall  gain  by  such  recommen-i  manner  upon  the  ro}a  tr^ps,  who  feels  as  he  ought  to  do  for  the  reputation  of 

dations.  Musical  studies  are  tlie  “  nourishment!  murderous  is  ept '  friend,  and  consequently  he  expresses  him- 

of  youth,  and  the  delight  of  age;  they  adorn' ^P  ^^m  tie  win  ows  o  t  e  ouvre,  t  ^  wmrmest  language  of  his  passions. 

prosperity,  and  blunt  the  sting  of  adversity;-^  "  ceary^en  in  the  ^  I  Je  has,  how’ever,  ^  much  kindness  lor  me,  that 

they  are  a  source  of  pleasure  at  home,  and  oregroun  .  le  anxious  I iie  advises  me  how’ I  can  “ venture  future  visit- 

agreeable  recreation  ’ abroad  ;  day  and  ^  ®  ^  t  le^  expiring  or  nature  of  the  public,” — 

they  abide  wdth  us,  attend  us  in  our  travels,: i  ert},  y  the  } oung  | much  generosity,  I  freely  for- 

and  give  the  true  relish  to  all  our  enjoyments.” ^  expressed  ,  and  the  attention  Igiyg  excesses  into  wdiich  he  has  been 

The  publisher  trusts,  therefore,  in  the  active  ^  r.  Dun  ap  laspaid  to  costume  must  be  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  his 

support  and  patftnage  of  the  professors  of  mu- ®  !  want  of  musical  knowledge.;  and  far  from 

sic,  and  of  all  who  are  favorably  inclined  to  the*!  1  ‘  ‘  *  .  .  j  resenting  his  terms  of  reproach,  I  place 

cultivation  of  the  fine  arts;  his  labors  and  hisi  ^eunter&tand  that  the  artist  finished  j,  them  to  the  account  of  an  unreflecting  indigna- 

sacrifices  will  then  not  be  in  vain,  the  Euterpei-  *"  space  of  three  months.  We 

ad  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  a  refined  "I ®  m^ern  instance  of  such  j  the  patrons  of  the  Euterpeiad  I  would 
public,  and  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  will  be  execution,  i  we.  except  one  of  the  there  no  honorable  w^ay  to  advance  the 

enlajged.  !  picturejs  y  \  e^t,  whtch  we  believe  j^cience  of  music,  without  engaging  in  personal 

U  now'  only  remains  to  be  announced  that  the  equa  y  ^  ^^^t  space  of  time.  i quarrels  w’ith  insignificant  individuals  ?  In  my 

eecond  volume,  which  will  commence  on  the  1st  ®  tra-^t  t  le  pub  ic  wnll  amply  rew'ard  Mr.  igpigion  the  communications  of  B.  do  not  de- 
of  May,  will  be  under  the  editorial  superintend-.  exertions  in  the  art.  A  selection  ;ggj.yg  answ'er ;  but  the  public  are  not  satisfied 

ance  of  Mr.  IIohatio  Gates,  late  cflitor  of  thej^^j  cio.ee  an  vaua  e  pictures,  bj  j: xvith  my  silence,  and  I  should  be  inconsistent 

Catskill  Ileconler,  and  that  several  populai  ^  niastt  rs,  are  a  so  on  view  in  t  le  same  ^l‘||\yjtli  principles  I  profess,  if  I  did  not*  vvilling- 
inusical  and  literary  writers  have  engaged  to  i  t  le  a  ove.  •  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  musical 

contribute  to  its  columns.  s»-  [world.  Time  fails  me  at  present  to  express 

G.  \\  .  Bleecker.  ii  The  Spring  Concert  of  the  ‘  Musical  j  more  on  this  subject ;  but  in  some  future  num- 

-  I  Fund  Society’ will  take  place  on  or  about  the  her,  I  intend  to  gather  the  various  tw  istings 

03=*  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas,  our  sub-  ‘-^Ist  of  the  present  month.  and  contradictions  of  the  reviewer,  and  will 

Rcribers  will  please  to  take  notice,  that  No’s.  13  j  -  ^how  to  your  readers,  how  he  wiiom  nature  has 

to  17,  of  the  new  scries  of  the  Euterpeiad,  wCiT' I  For  the  Euterpeiad.  !  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant,  may 

edited  by  Mr.  Jo!i.\  Thomas,  and  No’s.  18  to  '24'  Editor. — You  wall  have  seen  from  my  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a  critic, 

by  Mr.  James  J^oardman.  G.  \V.  B.  last  answ’cr  to  B’s  communication,  that  I  w'as!  _ Germanicus. 

i.Tiuch  inclined  to  resign  my  cause;  the  gootli  answer  to  corr  es  pon  d  f  ^  ts. 

A  supplementary  numlier,  containing  a  copi-;;critic,  conscious  of  his  errors  and  ignorance,  |  In  answer  to  ‘  an  ExauiRKR,' who  aek*  us  whether  it  is  true 

OU8  Index  to  Vol.  1,  is  in  preparation,  and  will,  begins  now  to  grow  hot  in  his  career,  his  entliu-r^^®*  committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  projected 
,  ,  i.  ,  .  .  ..  1  i(-  1  .1  •  11  1  •  ..1  1  n  e  1. 1  settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  to  be  called  Adelaide,  are 

be  delivcicd  g.atisto  subscribers  on  the  lulh  o!=|-''iil>in  spa^kle^,  and  in  the  vehemence  ol  illiberal  as  to  require  a  religious  test  from  all  pei sons  desi- 

April.  ^  ^a//c  and  no  cidcr^^  he  charges  my  assertions,  Lous  of  joining  in  the  scheme,  we  are  leluctantly  obliged  to 

,  j  pjy  reRgons  for  advancing  them,  wbth  follv  we  haw  heard  such  rumours  As  ardent  friends 

„  ,,  ...  i  i.  T11T  .l  u.  ..‘»f  civil  and  religious  liberty,  however,  we  hope  we  have  been 

One  of  the  most  agreeahlc  applications  of  the  ;aii(l  niiilicc.  Indeeil,  I  regret  that  my  w  riting**  misinformed,  it  cannot,  must  not  be,  that  in  the  pntenten- 

Finc  Arts,  is  the  preserving  the  lineaments  ofUhould  have  been  the  cause  of  making  him  sti  ightened  age,  and  in  sight  of  the  freee^t  nation  m  the  face  of 

deceased  worthies.  It  causes  them  to  live  as  it  i angry  ;  the  truth,  as  it  soems,  has  come  home,  persecution  ahaii  raise  her  demoniacal  form.  We 

,  ...  .  /.  1  .  1  .  lonotaugurmuchforthesuccessoftlieprojectifitcommen- 

were  again  among  US,  and  we  again,  in  imagi-  and  I  conless  to  feel  some  compassion  lor  hi.-  jes  with  religious  disputation. 

tion,  enjoy  t  heir  iiistrucliv'c  converse  and  their  I  tumultous  resentment.  “  For  modes  of  f.i it h  let  zealous  bigots  fight, 

.1  .  1  -.1  .1  •  .  .  1  .  1  II  1  -.u  •  •  Hiscaertbe  wrong  whoso  life  is  in  the  right.” 

•miles.  1  III pre.s.'^ed  with  this  sentiment,  which  J5.  charges  me  with  impertinence  in  my  ex-  _ 

we  are  sure  will  he  duly  appreciated  hyrthe '  pie.-sion.s :  but  I  am  persuad^  there  is  no  ma-  Printing.  Printing,  that  secure.s  existence 

iubscribers  to  the  Euterixfiad,  we  this  day  pro  ;  I'gnity  of  censure  in  iny  remarks  ;  it  degrade.-  (in  librarie.s)  to  inditferent  authors  of  any  bulk, 
•ent  them  with  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  latei  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem.  If  I  should  takej  ’'^  lil<f^ 

Gilbert  Stewart,- of  Boston,  a  v’ery  interesting  uj ion  me  the  office  to  collect  the  flowers  o!p'^  catacombs)  prebeiwes*  lie^  o  one 
biographical  skctcli  of  whom,  by  a  Iriend  andNjwech  which  comjiose  B’s  communication,  then  ^hat  nobody  attempts  to  read,  till  no- 

brother  artist,  enriches  the  columns  of  the  pre-|  united  virtue  would  torture  his  own  senses  :  bin  jsody  uinlerstands  the  language  in  which  they 
•ent  number.  •  I  he  need  not  expect  that  I  sliall  ever  stoop  to  I  are  written. 


:e8  with  religious  disputation. 

”  Pur  modes  of  fiith  let  zealous  bigots  fight, 

His  caert  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

Printing.  Printing,  that  secure.s  existence 
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SONNET  TO  KEAT8.  ^ 

Oh  thou  most  patient-ey’d  and  meek  and  mild  !  f 
Thou  that  do’st  live  in  every  wave  that  smiled  ; 

In  every  leaf  that  rustled  with  a  hymn — 

In  every  stream,  and  dell,  and  forest  wild — 

In  every  thing  abounding  with  a  dim 
And  secret  beauty ; — thou  who  didst  enthrone, 

Amid  the  fire  of  thy  rich  heart,  each  god 
Of  old  Mythology ;  and,  all  alone. 

Didst  offer  them  thy  deep  and  springing  flood 
And  incense  of  pure  song  :  Oh  thou  sick  heart ! 
Weeping  thyself  away  like  evening  dew, 

For  scorn,  and  curled  lip,  and  sneering  tone  ; 

Still,  like  the  woods  and  flelds,  and  mountains  blue, 
Shall  human  souls  ring  henceforth  to  thy  heart. 

Say — whither  went  thy  soul  at  feel  of  death  1 
Out  to  the  west  where  patient  sunset  rode 
Amid  thick  jjars  of  gold,  upon  a  breath 
Of  brilliant  vapor  7  else  where  sunrise  strode 
With  flame  u  pon  his  brow  1  or  where  the  fire 
From  moon  and  star,  had  built  upon  white  cloud 
Streaming  pavilions  1 — where  the  leaves  had  showed 
By  night  upon  the  earth  7 — where  the  great  lyre 
Of  ihs  blue  sea  was  sounding,  with  a  might 
Of  deep,  sweet  harmony — where  the  mist  invests 
Some  fountain,  drifted  through  the  dun  twilight 
Of  mountain  shades— or  where  the  constant  song 
Of  fiery  drifts  was  in  the  northern  sky  7 
In  some  great  beauty  thou  art  even  at  rest, 

•  Dreaming,  awake — with  ever  patient  eye.  A.  P. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  THOUGHT  OF  PARADISE. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

- We  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live ; 

Ours  is  her^wedding-ganpent,  ouib  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow’d 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anijfious  crowd ; 

Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud. 

Enveloping  the  earth — 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth. 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element. — Coleridge. 

Green  spot  of  holy  ground ! 

If  thou  could’st  yet  be  found, 

Far  in  deep  woods,  with  all  thy  starry  flowers ; 
If  not  one  sullying  breath 
Of  Time,  or  change,  or  Death, 

Had  touch’d  the  vernal  glory  of  thy  bowers ; 

Might  our  tired  pilgrim-feet. 

Worn  by  the  desert’s  heat, 

On  the  bright  freshness  of  thy  turf  repose ; 

Might  our  eyes  wander  there 
Through  Heaven's  transparent  air. 

And  rest  on  colors  of  th’  immortal  rose : 

Say,  would  thy  balmy  skies 
And  fountain-melodies 
Our  reritage  of  lost  delight  restore? 

Could  thy  soft  honey-dews 
Through  all  our  veins  diflfiise 
The  early,  child-like,  trustful  sleep  once  more  ? 

And  might  we,  in  the  shade 
By  thy  tall  cedars  made. 

With  angel-voices  high  communion  hold  7 
Would  their  sweet  solemn  tone 
Give  back  the  music  gone. 

Our  being’s  harmony,  so  jarr’d  of  old  7 

Vain  thought ! — thy  sunny  hours 
Might  come  with  blossom-showers. 

All  thy  young  leaves  to  spirit-lyres  might  thrill ; 
But.tpe — should  we  not  bring 
Into  thy  realms  of  spring. 

The  shadows  of  our  souls  to  haunt  us  still  7 

What  could  thy  flowers  and  airs 
Do  for  our  earth-born  cares  7 
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Would  the  world’s  chain  melt  oflf  and  leave  us  free? 
No ! — past  each  living  stream 
Still  would  some  fever-dream 
Track  the  lone  wanderers,  meet  no  more  for  thee ! 

Should  we  not  shrink  with  feeu*, 

If  angel-steps  were  near. 

Feeling  our  burden’d  souls  within  us  die  7 
How  might  our  passions  brook 
The  still  and  searching  look. 

The  star-like  glance  of  seraph  purity  7 

Thy  golden-fruited  grove 
Was  not  for  pining  love  ; 

Vain  sadness  would  but  dim  thy  cyrstal  skies  I 
— Oh  ! —  Thou  wert  but  a  part 
Of  what  man’s  exil’d  heart 
Hath  lost — the  dower  of  inborn  Paradise ! 


er  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  exchange 
salutations  almost  before  they  are  aware,  an»l 
each  is  right  glad  to  ask  or  answer,  that  all 

friends  at  - ,  are  well.^  Two  Englishmen, 

though  the  one  be  from*  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and  the  other  from  Penzance,  suddenly  encoun¬ 
tering  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazon, 
would  exult  in  the  desert  as  if  a  brother  had 
found  a  brother.  T  wo  Europeans,  though  one 
were  a  German  and  the  other  a  Welchman, 
would  shake  hands  like  ‘  auld  acquaintance,’  and 
vent  their  joy  in  gutterals  which  neither  could 
understand,  were  they  to  start  out  of  a  forest, 
face  to  face,  in  the  heart  of  Japan.  Two  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  earth,  though  one  were  a  Chinese 
and  the  other  a  Parisian,  lighting  at  once  on 
the  terra  Jirma  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  would  see 
all  the  world  in  each  other’s  countenances,  and 
inquire  as  eagerly  for  tidings  from  any  quarter 
of  it,  as  if  there  were  not  a  speck  on  its  surface, 
which  was  not  comprised  in  the  country,  aye, 
in  the  home  of  each. — James  Montgomery, 


HOME,  COUNTRY,  ALL  THE  WORLD, 

We  love’our  native  home,  our  native  place 
our  native  land.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  dis 
tinct  link  of  attachment  belonging  to  each  of 
these  relationships  ;  but  patriotism  is  the  bond 
of  the  whole,  and  .  he  who  loves  his  country, 
loves  his  home  and  all  between.  But  at  home, 
and  in  our  country,  this  sentiment,  like  the  light 
of  heaven  and  the  air  we  breathe,  is  so  familiar, 
that  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  its  presence — 
unless  reflection  be  powerfully  awakened  to  it 
by  the  return  of  some  national  or  domestic  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  we  are  wont  to  felicitate  ourselves 
and  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  on  this  cause  ofl 
so  much  of  our  mutual  felicity.  In  a  strangeL 

land  it  is  far  otherwise  :  the  smallest  incldeni] poc ket  _ 

there  which  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  loved 

from  our  childhood,  and  left  pe-haps  for  ever.  Tradition  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  supersti- 
touches  the  finest  springs  of  affection  ;  and  the  tion  of  the  neighborhood  (a  point  in  the  Red 
sight  of  a  flower,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  the  cast  f  Sea  wliich  is  remarkable  for  the  lurious  gusts  to 
of  a  countenance,  the  color  of  a  garment,  the!!  which  it  is  almost  continually  subject)  ascribes 
air  of  a  song,  may  electrify  both  nerve  and  spi-|it  to  a  supernatural,  and  not  to  any  physical, 
rit,  and  quicken  emotions  more  deeply  trans-f  cause :  for  this  being,  according  to  the  received 


Conjugal  Affection.  After  the  heat  of  the 
great  contest  in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  subsid¬ 
ed,  a  woman  was  seen  running  about  and  ea¬ 
gerly  examining  every  dead  body  in  her  way  : 
she  was  looking  for  her  husband.  A  gentleman 
who  had  watched  her  progress  for  some  time 
endeavored  to  console  her  with  the  hope  of  his 
yet  being  alive.  ‘  No,’  said  she,  ‘  he  must  be 
killed ;  1  have  not  set  eyes  on  him  since  the 
morning.  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  find  his  body, 
for  he  has  got  the  key  of  the  street  door  in  his 


porting  than  have  ever  been  inspired  by  the 
scenes  and  enjoyments  themselves  which  are 
thus  overwhelmingly  renewed.  The  pleasures 
of  memory  are  sometimes,  though  seldom,  more' 


tra(lition,.the  sjKit  where  the  chosen  people  un¬ 
der  Moses  passed  over,  the  ignonint  imagine, 
that,  since  it  was  also  here  that  the  host  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  was  swallowed  up,  their  restless  spirits 


it  would  be  quite  in  vain  to  argue  against  it. 
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lively  than  the  pleasures  of  hope,  but  they  areNtiH  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  are 
dlways  more  defined  ;  and  the  certainty  that  we  I  continually  busied  in  drawing  down  mariners  to 
“  have  been  blest,”  is  something  still  in  posses-l  their  destruction  ;  a  notion  so  received  among 
sion,  which  a  wise  man  would  not  exchange  for||ftll  the  seafaring  people  along  that  coast  that 
the  unreal  reversion  of  blessings  to  come,  in  the 
precarious  contingencies  of  life.  The  further, 
too,  that  we  are  removed  from  the  time  and  the 
place  of  our  earliest  and  sweetest  associations, 
the  more  they  are  endeared  to  us,  and  the  often- 
er  recollected.  The  very  sadness  which  accom-jj 
panics  the  remembrance  of  ‘  departed  joys,’ 
makes  them  a  thousand  times  more  exquisite. 

Man  is  so  little  of  a  hermit  by  nature,  that  he 
runs  out  of  the  desolated  island  ^of  himself  to 
seek  social  existence  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows ; 
and,  though  his  happiness  must  ever  begin  and  jj 
end  in  his  own  bosom,  there  is  ample  room  with 


in  range  of  his  affections,  to  embrace  the  whole  |1 
species.  Next,  however,  to  his  kindred  andj 
friend,  his  neighbors,  and  then  his  countrymen,;! 
claim  the  warmest  share  of  his  spontaneous,  nay, 
rather  his  involuntary,  esteem  ;  for  it  bursts  out 
so  naturally,  suddenly,  instinctively,  tjiat  he  can 
hardly  say  he  has  any  choice,  or  will,  or  power  j 
in  the  matter.  With  these,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances,  especially  m  countries  where  both  I 
are  aliens,  he  cannot  help  forming  new  andii 
often  ftitimate  connections.  It  is  wonderful,  asj| 
well  as  nmu.sing,  to  observe  how  unexpectedly 
meeting,  even  in  a  neighboring  county,  attracts 
stragglers,  who  are  unknown  or  indifferent  to 
each  other  at  home.  Two  persons,  from  the 
same  village  or  town,  who  never  speak  whenli 
I  they  pass  each  other  in  the  street,  come  togeth- 


nV  FIRTH  (f*  HALL. 

“  I  pity  and  forgive  !”  The  last  words  of  GriL  Simoo 
Bolivar;  the  music  selected  from  Beethoven — 
poetry  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city. 

Also,  a  celebrated  Air  from  the  Ballet  of  Nina ; 
arranged  witli  variations  for  the  flute,  with  an 
(ad  lib.)  accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

BY  DUBOIS  STODART. 

Morning  its  sweets  is  flinging.  From  the  Opera  of 
Cinderilla; 

Iv  sento  che  in  petto.  Duett; 

Tlie  Tartar  Drum. — By  Rotlwell; 

Banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle,  do. ; 

The  Harp  that  I  strung. — By  I.  T.  Boyle  ; 

Love’s  bewitching  hour; 

Galoppe  ala  Giraffe. — By  J.  Ilerz; 

P\ill  of  Paris,  with  Variations. — By  J.  Moschelles ; 

F.douard  et Christine— Rondo. — By  F.  Hunter; 

Marthilde  de  Sabran,  do.  do. 

A  Tyrol ien  Air,  with  Variations  as  a  Duett,  for  two 
p^'rformt^rs.  By  F.  Hunter; 

Military  Waltz. — IW  C.  Gilbert : 

Ev^^n  as  the  Sun — Rondo.  By  P.  K.  Moran. 
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NEW. YORK,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  15,  1831. 

T  O  PATRONS. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise,  we  issue  an 


THE  EUTERPEIAD.  |t£U8te,  to  which  New-York  and  Philadelphia!  legations  so  void  of  common  sense,  or,  to  speak 

■  . . . have  not  yet  attained.  ^  more  truly,  so  weak  and  frivolous,  that  they 

NEW-YORK,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  15,  1831,  From  the  New  England  Galaxy.  COuld  mOVe  nO  Other  passion  but  pity^  ProduC-* 

. .  ■  ■■  --  . .  “  Messrs.  Editors— J^mit  an  old  subscriber,  tions,  such  as  B.’s,  the  effusions  of  a  wild  and 

TO  PATRONS.  T^odesty^  and  Miss  E.  irregular  fancy,  might  well  be  left  to  flutter  for 

In  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise,  we  issue  an  amuSngTSi!' iTn  Mm^  ^  things,.to  be 

index,  to  be  bound  with  the  iirst  volume  oi  the  Austin,  copied  from  a  New  York  paper,  to  eii-  largattcn  ;  still,  as  the  conductors  of  a  respecta- 
Euterpeiad.  press  his  feelings  on  the  comparison  therein  ble  journal  allowed  him  room  for  his  “  verbo^ 

As  the  annexed  communication  would  be  un-  ^ade  between  the  said  lady,  the  young  lady,  lucubrations,”  I  thought  they  could  not  be  so 

reasonably  late,  by  delaying  it  to  the  first  num-  c^^wfam^riiectiSSejfmS^^^  very  much  beneath  my  notipe.  I  answered  eve- 

ber  of  the  next  volume,  at  the  request  of  the  “We  ’Iosto™lan?feel”feo^'’‘LSty  objection ;  and  though  B.  might  have  known 

author,  we  publish  it  with  the  index.  Itscharac-  of  that  charming  young  vocalist,  Miss  E.  G.,  truth  is  always  brought  to  light  by  time 
rer,  also,  being  the  winding  up  of  a  protracted  and  m  we  have  been  so  oflen  delighted  with  her  and  reflection,  he  still  seemed  resolved  not  to  be 
controversy  begun  in  the  first  volume,  renders  it  ''^arblings,  we  feel  no  small  degree  of  pride  in  convinced.  By  degrees  the  tools  of  this  bold 

more  appropriately  a  part  of  that  volume.  riadTS^Ifa^iJeVr^tra"^^^^^^^^^  adventurer  have  grown  more  hardy,  so  t^hat  the 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  justice  to  Mr.  |  late  majesty  George  the  Fourth,  some  years  be-  'veak  and  ignorant  may  believe  him  ,  therefore 
Boardman,  to  remark,  for  the  information  of  dis-  fore  our  young  friend  was  torn.  Some  mention  I  thought  it  proper  to  examine  once  more  his 
tant  patrons  of  the  Euterpeiad,that  Germanicus,  !>®  ^^‘1®  be-  not  having  the  advantage  of  assertions,  and  the  following  is  the  result.  ’ 

when  he  speaks  qf  .the  “  late  editor,”  refers  per-  iSCfshe^hould  dv^seek  to  ^  ''  paragraph  of  B.’s 

sonally  not  to  MA  H.}  but  to  his  irnmediate  pro-  riety  in  Mrs.  Austin’s  school.  From  all  that  wep®'[‘?^  J"  *be  New-Yor^Iirror,  and  by  the 
decessor,  Y ihave  heard  or  seen  of -Miss  we  haVef^l^ffdflanifered  therein,  Tnc  imparfial  reader 

The  ifirst  number  of  the  second  volume  as  to  well  of  her  musical  acquirements,!  can  easily  di^over  a  critic  who  is  ruled  by  en- 

before  adnounceT  will  be  issued  the  first  of  Mav  ^  modesty.  She  has  left  us,  ^  I  yy  j^nd  who  cannot  deceive  ;  through  the  thin 

Ar™ge™.«  a™  making  m  jevom  a  pml'n! “ru,ffSSi,e:i l!ltv“rnowT£.YS;i  Ike  m.lignan.  h.an  i.  «n.  Again, 

ol  each  number  to  Sacred  Music.  When  these'  a  circumstance  heartily  lamented  by  her  nume-irO  point  out  his  numerous  blunders  in  the  first 


improvement  of  a  correct  taste  and  style  of  per-  afford^  us  while  ^ve  thought  her  our  own.  j  ferment  in  B.’s  mind  ;  and  without  adhering 
formance.  Should  we  fail  in  making  it  so,  the,  “  The  comparison  made  between  this  young  the  truth,  he  says  : 

fault  must  lie  with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  come ;  ns  yet  (in  years)  an  infant  in  music,  and  Will  it  be  credited  by  any  professional  friends 

forward  and  aid  intheattempt— andnot  withus.  Austin,  is  obviously  that  of  a  friend  oi.  or  admirers  of  Madame  Feron,  who  have  not 

_  the  last  named  lady ;  and  we  can  only  hope  the  fgjjj  article,  that  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  as- 

For  tho  EuterpeiaJ.  stoJer^OT^biX  of,  ^ produces 

Mr.  Editor— Several  points  of  controversy!  tlie  same  feather,”  for  "we  are  unwillin®^  to 
between  B.  end  Germanicus  have,  of  late,  been!  our  young  friend  brought  from  privatelife,  to  be;  di  voce  in  perfection.” 

contested  with  much  warmth  ;  permit  me  nowi  ^^^^'^  pubncly  classed  or  compared  with  ladies  of  i  Indeed,  like  B.,  I  also  should  be  ignorant  of 

what  I  was  doing,  il  I  stated  that  Madame  h  e-^ 


to  end  the  dispute,  and  to  detail,  in  a  plain 


kinging  must  be  referred 


simple  manner,  the  heads  of  the  charge  against  to,  tell  the  writer,  as  I  perceive  Iiis  total  igno-  “  possessed  the  portamento  di  voce  in  per- 
me.  j  ranee  on  the  subject,  that  the  best  proof  of  ^jod  ( y”  no  such  idea  is  expressed  in  the 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  *  schooling  is  a  distinct  enunciation  and  !  biography.  B.  uses  his  own  words,  and  keeps 

articles  contained  in  B.’s  Review  of  Madame  Miss  E.  Gillinnhain  sur-^tj^g  Pj^jg0jtood  alive  by  bustle  and  noise.  Not 

Feron’s  biography,  1  would  tokc  the  liberty  he^exefu'i®  i^with”  the  ^postor  charges  me  with 

direct  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  out  the  least  apparent  effort  or  distortion  of  fea-p  misunderstanding  oi  the  phrase  porta- 
former  number  of  the  Euterpeiad.  I  allude  to  tures.”  O.  mento  di  voce,  and  calls  loudly  for  my  authority 

the  number  which  contained  an  analytical  and  The  former  Editor  of  the  Euterpeiad,  as  well!  in  using  such  an  expression  as  aria  di  porta- 
biographical  portrait  of  Mrs.  Austin  ;  and  if  I  as  B.,  have  seen  this  article  when  it  first  ap-i  mento.  The  references  which  he  quotes,  arc 
am  not  grossly  mistaken,  it  made  its  appearance ‘peared  ;  and  why  did  they  remain  silent  ?;  indeed  respectable,  and  it  is  only  surprising  how 
when  the  gentleman  “presided  over  th^ pages j. Fear,  and  their- awn  consciences,  made'  them  the  works  of  such  eminent  writers,  edi  /mi.QiC, 
of  the  Euterpe iail,”  w’ho  “reaped  laurels,”  be- -compromise  all  matters  of  dispute.  Madame  j  happened  to  come  in  such  unskilful  and  illite- 
tiaust'.  “  The  London  Harmonicon  wtls  pleased  Feron  was  styled  “  that  most  perfect  vocalist,”  rate  hands. 


told  that  Mrs.  Austin  had  “founded  on  the  of  the  first  order  pronounce  her  praise,  and  the!  it  signifies,  in  a  few  words,  the  conduct  of  the 
sch(X)l  of  Billington  and  Salmon;”  the  other  |i  professors,  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  music,  in  this' voice.  But  now  for  my  authority  in  using 
absurdities  about  Mrs.  Austin’s  ^^disposition  of  city,  highly  value  her  extraordinary  powers.}  “  aria  di  portamento  and,  I  trust,  it  will  be 

hrr  hands  and  armsf  and  mannei'  ?/i  A  biographical  and  analytical  liortrait  of  such  sufRcienttosubdnealiceniiousspiritofdefama- 

which  her  left  foot  is  drawn  hack  and  rests  o.  singer,  so  universally  esteemed  and  justly  tion,  who,  emboldened  by  success,  seems  to  make 
upon  the  very  tip  of  the  toef  are  pardonable.  cclebrated,  would  unqueajjnnably  prove  interest-  it  his  practice  to  warp  and  disguise  the  truth, 
in  persons  who  attempt  a  musical  biography  of!  ing  to  our  musical  world.;,  and  though  laboring!  As  B.  appears  partial  to  high  sounding  names, 
this  lady.  But  when  outrages  are  committed  |  under  numerous  disadvantages,  I  still  enjoyed P  extract  the  following  from  the  letters  on  Italian 

on  science  and  eminent  musicians,  the  profes-|!the  gratification  of  accomplishing  my  design,  ppera,  mitten  in  Italy,  and  addressed  to  a  most 

sional  public  cannot  remain  silent,  and  conse-,  and  had  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  the  readers fi^eble  and  learned  lord  in  Great  Britain. 

^juently  the  following  paragraph  appeared  ini; of  tho  Euterpeiad.  I  “  The  second  class  of  airs  to  be  considered,  is 

the  New  England  Galaxy  j  it  bears  tho  more|j  A  Review  of  the  biography  of  Madame  Fe-fthe  aria  di  portamento,  a  term  expressive  of  a 
weight,  as  Boston  enjoys  a  perfection  of  musical  ron  appeared  in  the  New-York  Mirror,  tvith  al-  ' certain  way  of  managing  the  voice.  It  means 


V.  '  f 

■■ 


isi 


•  i 
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even,  can  ever  render  long  notes  supportable, 
much  less  make  them  a  source  of  delight.  Se- 


which  her  friend  transcribes  for  her,  and  which 
must  decorate  each  of  her  wngs. 

B.  continues  his  Review  with  “  endeavoring 


I  condly,  a  clear  and  unequivocal  pronunciation, 


ji  by  virtue  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  length 
I  of  the  notes,  the  articulation  with  which  they 
I  began  may  be  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 
memory,  as  to  render  the  sense  easily  followed 
and  understood.  Lastly,  a  graceful  manner  of 
acting,  without  which,  in  that  kind  of  ‘‘  action 
soutenue,”  which  the  great  length  of  the  notes 
!  requires,  the  deportment  of  the  actor  must  in¬ 
deed  be  awkward  in  the  extreme. 

“  I  proceed  now  to  give  your  lordship  some 
examples  of  these  airs,  beginning  with  one  of 
i  the  most  serious  kind,  and,  by  its  nature,  the 
!  farthest  removed  from  the  cantahile  :  it  is  like- 
!  wise  taken  from  Metastatio,  in  the  oratorio  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ, 

“  Dovunque  il  guardo  giro, 

Immenao  Dio,  te  vedo 
I  Nell’  opre  tue  I’ammiro, 

iTe  reconosco  in  me. 

La  terra,  il  mar,  le  sferc 
Mostran  il  tuo  potere  ; 

Tu  sei  per  tutto,  e  noi 
Tutti  viviamo  in  te.” 

^  The  following  example  is  from  the  opera  of 
Ij  Attilius  Regulus,  by  the  same  author.  It  is  put 
||  in  the  mouth  of*  the  Roman  Consul,  on  hearing 
i|  Regains  insist  on  being  sent  back  to  Carthage. 

I  ”  Oh  qual  fiamma  di  gloria  e  d,onore, 

if  :?ento  scorrer  per  tutte  le  vene, 

I  Alma  grande,  parlando  con  te. 

I  No,  non  vive  si  timido  core 

j;  Che  in  udirti,  con  quelle  catene 

I  Non  cembiasse  la  forte  d’un  re.” 

I  “  Here  is  a  third  l‘rom  the  same  opera  : — 

:  The  daughter  of  Regulus  seeing  her  father  so 
f  much  occupied  by  the  groat  public  object  he  had 
*j  in  view,  that  he  appears. dead  to  that  paternal 
'll  fondness  which  i^he  had  before  experienced  from 
ijhim,  says — 

|i  ”  Ah  !  father,  why  fire  you  so  much  changed  ?” 
il  To  whicli  he  answers,  closing  the  recitative, 
I  ”  jMy  fortunes  are  chanecil,— 1  am  still  the  ."amc.” 


attacked  him  on  this  subject,  but  ‘‘  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  in  expectation  that  this  jicrsonage” 
[  would  correct  his  errors,  whicli  first  1  ascribed 
jto  little  time  for  reflection,  and  to  the  violence  ot' 
the  passioms  which  clouded  his  understanding. 

|i  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
j.view;  in  .several  of  the  following  numbers  of 
I  the  Mirror,  B.  ha.s  been  guilty  of  nuinerou.®  as- 
jlsertions  and  charges  against  me,  but  “  1  am  ri(*t 
j| hound  to  wade  knee  deep  through  a  slough  ol 
'impertinence.’’  The  most  common occurrenct's 
irritate  his  pa.ssions,  and  discover  the  rancour  of 
his  heart.  But  an  enlightened  public  i.-’  n(»t 
ignorant  of  the  causes  which  create  liiese  dili’cr- 
ences  of  opinion ;  I  quote  the  language  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  writer  in  thcN.  Y.  Standard,  “  Thc‘ 
Euterpeiad  is  young  and  promisinc*,  with  laurels 
jail  its  own,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen  and  read,  and 
I  fairly  tested  in  literary  warfare,  to  take  a  per- 
'manent  stand  on  a  pedestal  as  elevated  as  the 
Mirror  has  yet  reached.  The  Euterjieiad  is 
I  rich  in  musical  talent;  its  literature  is  of  a  high 


“Non  perdo  la  calma 
Fra  j  ceppi,  o  gli  allori 
Non  va  si  no  all’  alma 
La  mia  sorvitu.” 


Combatte  i  rigore 
Di  forte  in  constante 
In  vario  serabianle 
L’istessa  virtu.” 


EMBELLISHMENTS 


iFame,  or  the  three  brothers,  by  L.  E.  L, 
I  Forget  ms  not  ... 

i Faculty  of  the  soul  -* 

iFfagment,  by  Epsilon 

;Home,  by  Eustace 
:  Horace  -  -  -  . 

Hudson,  the  -  -  -  - 

Hedge  rose,  the,  by  B. 

Harp  of  the  west  .  .  . 


Sonnet,  by  31ise  Roscoe 

[Song  of  tne  carnival,  by  Byron  - 

j'Suin/aR,  ‘^y  Noma  -  -  - 

jStanzas  to - ,  by  A.  P. 

Sonnet  to  the  evening  star,  by  Idealina 


Vignette  Title, 

Apollo  and  tlie  Shepherds, 
Beethoven’s  Monument, 


Portrait  of  Miss  George, 
Portrait  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 


MUSIC. 

A's  thus  we  glide,  song  .  -  -  - 

American  military  andante,  march  - 
Auld  Robin  Gray,  for  flute  and  piano  - 
At  close  of  day,  duett  ... 

As  fades  the  morn,  song 

Ah!  yes,  thy  spell  too  fast  hath  bound  roe,  song 

Bosom  friends,  glee  .  .  .  . 
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